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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


TiiE  admitted  excellence  of  Tytler's  Elements  of  (jeneral 
History  has  led  the  editor  to  endeavour  to  render  it  still 
more  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  and  as  a  text-book  for 
students  of  history,  "by  giving  more  amplitude"  to  the  text 
where  he  considered  it  too  brief,  and  by  adding  fifteen  new 
Sections  where  the  chasm  seemed  too  great,  including  an 
outline  of  Jewish  history  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  in  71  a.c,  and  other  subjects  hitherto  wholly 
omitted.  The  additions  are  inserted  within  brackets,  and 
the  new  Sections  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  (*).  In 
this  way  the  original  work  has  been  enlarged  more  than 
one-third,  exclusive  of  the  Continuation,  which  carries  down 
the  contemporary  history.  &om  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
1688  to  the  present  time^  ai^i  forms  131  additional  pages. 

The  insertion  of  new  Sect^'ns  has  necessarily  changed 
their  original  numerical  order jr  and,  as  history  is  now  gene- 
rally divided  into  tEr^  jperipds,  this  plan  has  been  followed 
in  the  present  edition,  %;diyi(iijig  Modem  history  into  the 
Middle  ages  and  Modem  history  proper;  the  Middle  ages 
forming  part  second,  and  Modem  history  parts  third  and 
fourth,  the  latter  part  being  the  Continuation. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Continuation,  the  example  of 
the  Author  of  the  Elements  has  been  followed — speculative 
refinement  has  been  discarded,  and  attention  directed  to  the 
more  useful  knowledge  of  historical  facts. 


Of  the  Second  edition  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
some  observations  on  the  chronology  of  the  early  ages  have 
been  added  (xvi — xviii),  and  that  the  first,  seventh,  and 
eighth  Sections  have  been  rewritten  and  extended. 

Jpn2, 1S47. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  following  Work  contains  the  outlines  of  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures on  General  History,  delivered  for  many  years  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  received  with  a  portion  of  the  public 
approbation  amply  sufficient  to  compensate  the  labours  of  the 
author.  He  began  to  compose  these  Elements  principally  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  an  aid  to  the  students  attending  those 
lectures ;  but  soon  conceived  that,  by  giving  a  little  more  ampli- 
tude to  their  composition,  he  might  render  the  work  of  more 
teneral  utility.  As  now  given  to  the  public,  he  would  willingly 
atter  himself,  it  may  be  not  only  serviceable  to  youth,  in  furnish- 
ing a  regular  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  this  most  important 
study,  but  useml  even  to  those  who  have  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  ^neral  history  from  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
detached  historians,  and  who  wish  to  methodize  that  knowledge, 
or  even  to  refresh  their  memory  on  material  facts  and  the  order 
of  events. 

In  the  composition  of  these  Elements,  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  unite  with  the  detail  of  facts  so  much  of  reflection,  as 
to  aid  the  mind  in  the  formation  of  rational  views  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  events,  as  well  as  of  the  pohcy  of  the  actors ; 
but  he  has  anxiously  guarded  against  that  speculative  reflnement 
which  has  sometimes  entered  into  works  of  this  nature,  which, 
professing  to  exhibit  the  philosopher  or  the  spirit  of  history,  are 
more  fitted  to  display  the  writer's  mgenuity  as  a  theorist,  or  Ids 
talents  as  a  rhetorician,  than  to  instruct  the  reader  in  the  more 
useful  knowledge  of  historical  facts. 

As  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  forms  a  capital  object  in 
the  study  of  history,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  re- 
ligion, laws,  government,  and  manners  of  nations,  are  material 
parts,  even  in  an  elementary  work  of  this  nature.  The  history 
of  literature  is  a  most  important  article  in  this  study.  The 
author  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  give  to  each  of  these  topics 
its  due  share  of  attention ;  and  in  that  view  they  are  separately 
treated,  in  distinct  sections,  at  particular  periods. — Of  the  defects 
of  this  work  the  author  is  more  sensible  than  perhaps  any  other 
person  can  be.  Of  any  merits  it  may  possess  beyond  those  of 
simplicity  and  perspicuity,  those  are  the  best  judges  who  have 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  who  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  general  views,  and  of  analyzing  a  science  so  com- 
prehensive and  complicated  as  Universal  I&story. 

ALEX.  FKASER  TYTLER. 
Edinburgh. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1.  The  value  of  any  science  is  to  be  estimated  according  to 
its  tendency  to  promote  improvement,  either  in  private  virtue, 
or  in  those  qualities  which  render  man  extensively  useful  in 
society.  Some  objects  of  pursuit  have  a  secondary  utility;  in 
furnishing  rational  amusement,  which,  relieving  the  mind  at  in- 
tervals from  the  fatigue  of  serious  occupation,  invigorates  and 
prepares  it  for  fresh  exertion.  It  is  the  perfection  of  any  science 
to  unite  these  advantages,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  public 
and  private  virtue,  and  to  supply  such  a  degree  of  amusement 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  fnvolous  pursuits  for 
the  sake  of  relaxation.  Under  this  description  falls  the  science 
of  History. 

2.  "  History,"  says  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  is  "  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples."  The  superior  efficacy  of  example  to 
precept  is  universally  acknowledged.  All  the  laws  of  morality 
and  rules  of  conduct  are  verified  by  experience,  and  are  con- 
stantly submitted  to  its  test  and  examination.  History,  which 
adds  to  our  own  experience  an  immense  treasure  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  furnishes  innumerable  proo&  by  wliich  we  may 
verify  all  the  precepts  of  morality  and  of  prudence. 

3.  History,  besides  its  general  advantages,  has  a  distinct 
spedes  of  utility  to  difierent  men,  according  to  their  several 
ranks  in  society  and  occupations  in  life. 

4.  In  this  country  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  of 
liberal  education,  to  be  acquainted,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the 
science  of  politics ;  and  History  is  the  school  of  politics.  It 
opens  to  us  the  springs  of  human  affairs;  the  causes  of  the  rise, 
grandeur,  revolutions,  and  fall  of  empires.  It  points  out  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  government  and  of  national  manners ;  it 
dissipates  prejudices,  nourishes  the  love  of  our  country,  and 
directs  to  the  best  means  of  its  improvement.  It  illustrates 
equally  the  blessings  of  political  union  and  the  miseries  uf  Ac- 
tion; the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  uncontrolled  liberty,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  debasing  influence  of  despotic  power. 

5.  It  is  necessary  that  the  study  of  History  should  b^  i^tq^^- 
cuted  according  to  a  recruhr  plan ;  for  this  science^  moT^  ^et\i"a:^% 
thuD  anjr  oiher,  is  liable  to  perversion  from  its  pxo^et  xj^a^. 
fFM  some  it  is  no  better  than  an  idle  amusement  \  ^tk  oVXieta^ 
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it  is  the  food  of  vanity;  with  a  third  class,  it  fosters  the  pre- 
judices of  party  and  leads  to  political  bigotry.  It  is  dangerous 
for  those  who,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  seek  for  historical 
knowledge,  to  pursue  the  study  without  a  guide;  for  no  science 
has  been  so  little  methodised.  The  sources  of  prejudice  are 
infinite;  and  the  mind  of  youth  should  not  be  left  undirected 
amidst  the  erring,  the  partial,  and  contradictory  representations 
of  historians.  Besides  the  importance  of  being  able  to  discrimi- 
nate truth  from  £ilsehood,  the  attention  ought  to  be  directed 
only  to  useful  truths.  Much  danger  arises  from  the  perusal  of 
memoirs,  collections  of  anecdotes,  &c.,  for  many  of  those  works 
exhibit  the  most  depraved  pictures,  weaken  our  confidence  in 
virtue,  and  present  the  most  unfavourable  views  of  human 
nature. 

6.  There  are  many  difficulties  which  attend  the  attempt  of 
forming  a  proper  plmi  of  study,  and  giving  an  instructive  view 
of  General  History.  Utility  is  to  be  reconciled  with  amusement, 
prejudices  are  to  be  encountered,  variety  of  taste  to  be  con- 
sulted, political  opinions  balanced,  judgment  and  decision  exer- 
cised on  topics  keenly  controverted.  The  proposer  of  such  a 
plan  ought,  therefore,  fo  be  possessed  equally  of  firmness  of  mind 
and  moderation  of  sentiment.  In  many  cases  he  must  abandon 
popularity  for  the  calm  approbation  of  ms  own  conscience.  Dis- 
regarding every  partial  and  inferior  consideration,  he  must  direct 
his  view  solely  to  the  proper  end  of  all  education,  the  forming  of 
good  men  and  of  good  citizens, 

7.  The  object  and  general  purpose  of  the  following  Course  is 
to  exhibit  a  progressive  view  of  the  state  of  mankind,  .from  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  down  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century;  to  delineate  the  origin  of 
states  and  of  empires,  the  great  outlines  of  their  history,  the 
revolutions  which  they  have  undergone,  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  their  rise  and  grandeur,  and  operated  to  their 
decline  and  extinction. 

For  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  particular  atten- 
tion on  the  manners  of  nations,  their  laws,  the  nature  of  their 
governments,  their  religion,  their  intellectual  improvements,  and 
their  progress  in  the  arts  and  saences. 
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Two  opposite  metliods  have  been  followed  in  giving  academical 
Lectures  on  the  Study  of  BUstory;  the  one  exhibiting  a  strict 
chronological  arrangement  of  events,  upon  the  plan  of  Turselline^s 
Epitome ;  the  other  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  the  various  heads 
or  titles  of  public  law,  the  principles  of  government,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Political  Economy;  illustrated  by  examples  drawn 
from  ancient  and  modem  history.  Both  these  methods  are  liable 
to  objection :  the  former  furnishes  only  a  dry  chronicle  of  all  the 
remarkable  events  since  the  creation,  which  nothing  connects 
together  but  the  order  of  time ;  the  latter  is  insufficient  for  the 
most  important  purposes  of  history — the  tracing  events  to  their 
causes,  the  detection  of  the  springs  of  human  actions,  the  display 
of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  the  rise  and  ML  of  states  and 
empires :  finally,  by  confining  history  to  the  exemplification  of 
the  doctrines  of  politics,  we  lose  all  view  of  the  gradual  progress 
of  manners,  the  advancement  of  man  from  barbarism  to  civfliza- 
tion ;  we  see  nothing  of  the  connexion  of  states  and  empires, 
and  the  influence  they  exercised  on  each  other :  above  all,  we 
lose  entirely  the  obvious  advantage  of  history, — its  utility  as  a 
school  of  morals. 

Li  the  following  Lectures  we  hold  a  middle  course  between 
these  extremes,  and  endeavour,  by  remedying  the  imperfections 
of  each,  to  unite,  if  possible,  the  advantages  of  both. 

While  so  much  regard  is  paid  to  the  chronological  order  of 
events,  as  is  necessary  for  showing  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
society,  and  communicating  just  ideas  of  the  state  of  the  world 
in  all  the  different  ages  to  which  authentie  history  extends,  we 
shall,  in  the  delineation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  liieir 
revolutions,  pay  more  attention  to  the  connexion  of  subject  than 
that  of  time. 

In  this  view  we  must  reject  the  common  method  of  arranging 
General  History  according  to  epochs  or  eras,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  to  record  m  the  mind  the  precise  date  of  any  re- 
markable fact  as  it  stands  in  a  table  of  chronology.  When  the 
world  is  viewed  at  any  period,  either  of  ancient  or  of  modem 
history,  we  generally  observe  one  nation  or  empire  pT^^otaavaxi^.^ 
to  whom  all  the  rest  bear,  as  it  were,  an  under  part,  and.Xjo'^Vo^.^ 
hJstory  we  £nd  that  the  priDcipal  events  in  the  ai\iia\a  oi  cAJwst 
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nations  may  be  referred  from  some  natural  connexion.  This 
predominant  empire  or  state  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  to  view  as 
the  principal  object,  whose  history-,  therefore,  is  to  be  more  fully 
delineated,  while  the  rest  are  only  incidentally  touched  when 
th^  come  to  have  a  natural  connexion  with  the  principal. 

[The  history  of  the  Jews,  so  important  as  being  the  venerable 
basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  on  that  account  deserving  of 
the  most  profound  and  attentive  study,  has  been  sketched  at  con- 
siderable length  in  the  present  edition;  although  during  the  chief 
periods  of  their  history  they  were  a  small  and  sequestered  people, 
whose  annals  record  only  their  connexions  or  their  hostile  diner- 
ences  with  the  petty  tribes  which  surrounded  them,  or  the  nations 
in  their  immemate  neighbourhood.] 

[We  oflen  resort  to  the  sacred  writings  for  detached  facts 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations,  as  we  have  no 
records  of  equal  authority  with  them.  They  ascend  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  regular  states  or  communities. 
They  are  long  prior  to  the  authentic  annals  of  pro&ne  nations. 
Moses  conducted  the  Israelites  out  of  Egj-pt  1491  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Usher;  whilst 
Sanchoniatho,  supposed  the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  writers, 
lived  several  years  after  the  Trojan  war  (b.  c.  1184),  and  the 
fragments  which  pass  under  his  name  are  of  the  most  doubtful 
authority;  so  that  the  books  of  Moses  are,  therefore,  our  only 
lights  on  those  distant  and  dark  ages  of  the  in&ncy  of  the  human 
race.] 

In  the  ancient  world,  among  the  profane  nations,  the  Greeks 
are  the  earliest  people  who  make  a  distinguished  figure,  and 
whose  history  is  at  the  same  time  authentic.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  trace  their  history  to  its  origin. 

The  Greeks  owed  their  civilization  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phce- 
nidans.  The  Grecian  history  is,  therefore,  properly  introduced 
by  a  short  account  of  these  nations,  and  of  the  Ass^Tians,  their 
rivals,  conquered  at  one  time  by  the  Egyptians,  and  conquerors 
afterwards  of  them  in  their  turn. 

The  Greeks  then  come  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  picture,  an^ 
we  endeavour  to  present  an  accurate  delineation  or  their  inde- 
pendent states,  the  singular  constitution  of  the  two  great  republics 
of  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  the  outlines  of  their  history,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  commenced  by  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  and  prosecuted  under  his  successors  Xerxes  and 
Artaxerxes,  b.  c.  492 — 424. 

The  war  of  Greece  with  Persia  induces  a  short  account  of  the 

Preceding  periods  of  the  history  of  that  nation,  the  rise  of  the 
*ersian  monarchy,  the  nature  of  its  government,  manners,  and 
religion. 

The  Grecian  history  is  pursued  through  all  the  revolutions  of 
/J^e  nation,  till  Greece  becomes  a  province  of  tlie  E.oman  empirei 
-».  c.  148. 
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Political  reflections  applicable  to  the  history  of  the  states  of 
Greece — ^progress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts — of  the  Greek  poets, 
historians,  philosophers. 

Borne,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  becomes  the  leading  object 
of  attention. 

Origin  of  the  Komans — Nature  of  their  govemment  under  the 
Idngs — Easy  substitution  of  the  consular  for  the  regal  dignity^ 
Subsequent  changes  in  the  constitution — Progress  to  a  demo- 
cracy— Extension  of  the  Roman  arms — Conquest  of  Italy — 
Wars  with  foreign  nations. 

The  Punic  wars  open  a  collateral  view  to  the  history  of  Car- 
thage and  of  Sicily.  We  then  trace  the  success  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece — the  opulence  of  the  re- 
public from  her  conquests — and  the  corruption  of  her  manners 
— then  the  civil  wars  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  b.  c.  30. 

At  this  period  we  then  devote  some  time  to  the  examination 
of  those  particulars  which  mark  the  genius  and  national  spirit  of 
the  Komans — ^their  system  of  education — laws — ^literary  character 
— art  of  war — ^public  and  private  manners. 

We  then  resume  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  history  imder  the 
emperors — the  artful  policy  by  which  the  first  emperors  disguised 
their  absolute  authonty — ^the  decline  of  the  ambitious  character 
of  the  Romans — their  easy  submission  to  the  entire  loss  of  civil 
liberty — the  military  spirit  purposely  abased  by  the  emperors — 
the  empire  divided  becomes  a  languid  body  without  internal 
vigour — the  Gothic  nations  pour  down  from  the  north — Italy 
conquered  successively  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  and  Lombards 
—extinction  of  the  western  empire,  A.  c.  476. 

The  manners,  genius,  laws,  and  govemment  of  the  Gothic 
nations,  form  an  important  object  of  inquiry,  from  their  influence 
on  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  modem  European  kingdoms. 


In  the  delineation  of  Modem  History,  the  leading  objects  of 
attention  are  more  various ;  the  scene  is  oftener  changed ;  nations, 
too,  which  for  a  while  occupy  the  chief  attention,  become  for  a 
lime  subordinate,  and  afterwards  reassume  their  rank  as  princi- 
pal; yet  the  same  plan  is  pursued  as  in  the  department  of  An- 
cient History;  the  picture  is  occupied  only  by  one  great  object 
at  a  time — the  history  of  the  predominant  people — to  which  all 
^  the  rest,  at  the  time,  hold  an  inferior  rank,  and  other  nations 
are  taken  notice  of,  only  when  connected  with  the  principal. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Saracens  are  the 
first  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  extension  of  their  conc^^es^ 
and  the  splendour  o£  their  dominion. 

While  the  Samcens  extend,  by  their  arms,  the  TeWgiotv  o\ 
Mahomet  m  the  East  and  m  Afiica,  a  new  empire  o£  \\ie^«a\. 
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is  founded  by  Charlemagne — The  rise  and  progress  of  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Franks — ^The  origin  of  the  feudal  system — State  of 
the  {European  manners  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne — Goyemment, 
arts  and  sciences,  literature. 

As  collateral  objects  of  attention,  during  this  period,  we  survey 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east — ^The  conquests 
and  settlements  of  the  Normans — ^The  foundation  and  progress 
of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  church  of  Rome — ^The  separa- 
tion of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches — The  affairs  of  Italy — and 
The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  (a.  d.  1066),  solicits 
our  attention  to  the  history  of  Britain.  Retrospective  view  of 
the  British  history,  fi-om  its  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  in  England — Observations  on  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Collateral  view  of  the  state  of  the  continental  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries — France 
under  the  Capetian  race  of  monarchs — Conq^uests  of  the  Normans 
in  Italy  and  Sicily — State  of  the  northern  kmgdoms  of  Europe — 
The  Eastern  empire — ^Empire  of  Germany — l)isputes  of  supre- 
macy between  the  popes  and  the  emperors. 

The  history  of  Britain  still  the  principal  object  of  attention — 
England  under  the  kings  of  the  Norman  line,  and  the  first  princes 
of  the  Plantagenet  branch.  The  conquest  of  Ireland  under 
Henry  11.  introduces  an  antidpated  progressive  view  of  the  poli- 
tical connexion  between  England  and  £eland  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  As  we  proceed  in  the  delineation  of  the  British  nis- 
tory,  we  note  particularly  those  circumstances  which  mark  the 
growth  of  the  English  constitution. 

At  this  period  {A,  c.  1095)  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  join  in 
the  crusades — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  those  enterprises — 
moral  and  political  effects  of  the  crusades  on  the  nations  of 
Europe — Origin  of  chivalry,  and  rise  of  romantic  fiction. 

Short  connected  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  European  nations 
after  the  crusades — ^Rise  of  the  house  of  Austria — Decline  of 
the  fbudal  government  in  France — ^Establishment  of  the  Swiss 
republics — ^Disorders  in  the  Popedom — Council  of  Constance. 

The  history  of  Britain  resumed — ^England  under  Henry  IH. 
and  Edward  I. — ^The  conquest  of  Wales — ^The  history  of  Scotland 
at  this  period  intimately  connected  with  that  of  England — View 
of  the  Scottish  history  fix)m  Malcolm  Canmore  to  Robert  Bruce 
— State  of  both  kin^oms  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  11.  and 
in. — ^The  history  of  France  connected  with  that  of  Britain — 
France  itself  won  by  Henry  V. 

We  then  turn  to  the  state  of  the  East,  which  at  this  period 

(a.  c.  1216 — 1422),  affords  the  most  interesting  otnect  of  atten- 

^/'on — The  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms  retarded  wr  a  while  by 

^Ae  conquests  of  Tamerlane  and  of  Scanderbeg  —  The  Turts 

prosecute  their  victories  under  Mahomet  t^io  Gt^X.^  to  VSdl^  XxAal 
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cxtiuction  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  (a.  c.  1463) — ^The 
constitution  and  policy  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Ketuming  westward,  we  see  France,  in  this  age,  emancipating 
herself  from  the  feudal  servitude — and  Spain,  by  the  umon  of 
Aragon  and  Castile,  and  the  fall  of  the  kmgdom  of  the  Moors, 
become  one  monarchy  imder  Ferdinand  and  £abella  (a.  c.  1492). 

The  history  of  Britain  is  resumed — sketch  of  the  history  of 
England  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (a.  c.  1492—1509) 
— Of  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  the  five  Jameses — ^Delinea- 
tion of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Scottish  government. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  most  important  era  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  Learning  and  the  sciences  underwent, 
at  that  time,  a  very  rapid  improvement,  and,  after  ages  of  dark- 
ness, shone  out  at  once  with  surprising  lustre.  A  connected  view 
is  presented  of  the  pro^ss  of  literature  in  Europe,  from  its 
revival  down  to  this  period.  In  the  same  age  the  advancement 
of  navigation,  and  the  course  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  explored  by  the  Portuguese,  affect  the  commerce  of  all  the 
European  kingdoms. 

After  a  short  survey  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  age  of  Charles  V.  (a.  c.  1516 — 1555), 
which  tmites  in  one  connected  view  the  aftairs  of  Germany,  of 
Spain,  of  Prance,  of  England,  and  of  Italy.  The  discovery  of 
the  new  world,  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  in  England, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  fine  arts  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.,  when  they 'attained  to  their  utmost  perfection,  render  this 
period  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  pacification  of  Europe,  by  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis 
(a.  c.  1559),  allows  us  for  a  wnile  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
state  of  Asia.  A  short  sketch  is  given  of  the  modem  history  of 
Persia,  and  the  state  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  the  history  of  India;  the 
manners,  laws,  arts  and  sciences,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos; 
the  history  of  China  and  Japan ;  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  its  manners,  laws,  government,  and  attainments  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Returning  to  Europe,  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  continental  kingdoms  in  the  a^e  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  distin- 
guished by  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic  of  Holland — France  and  England  next  present  a 
various  and  animated  picture. 

Enffland  under  Elizabeth  (a.  c.  1558 — 1603) — ^The  process  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland — ^The  distracted  reign  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots — ^The  history  of  Britain  pursued  without  inter- 
ruption down  to  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  and  there  closed  by  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  English  constitution,  and  «j\.  ana- 
mination of  its  nature  at  this  penod,  when  it  becomes  ^eiii  «xA 
deterzninedi 

The  history  of  the  soutbem  continental  Imgdoma  \a  \>tow^1 
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is  founded  bv  Charlcmagne-^'Iho  rise  and  pror  ,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

archv  of  the  Franks— The  ongin  of  the  feuda  ,f  Sweder 

the  European  manners  in  tlie  age  of  Charlem' .. 
arts  and  sciences,  literature.       ^        ,    .     '    •>  ^^^^^ 

As  collateral  objects  of  attention,  dunn' ,    f  .ml  r 

the  reuiiiins  of  the  Roman  empire  in  .:-^-  th 

and  settlements  of  the  Normans—Tb    J  >  i 

of  the  temportd  dominion  of  the  dir.; .     .-• 
tion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  church..  ■  4     .^ 


Saxon  government  in  Uinif-  /; ^  ;:  =>  ^       seuuuu,  «uwv 
ment,  laws,  and  manners  ft?  ^^  <  "         <e  the  chronology 

Collateral  view  of  thi  -=  ^  -  jssibility  of  reconciling  c. 

Europe,  during  the  mP.p.  J  of  Scripture,  and  the  early 

under  the  Capefcianra'^>^  ,      ^x      , 

in  Italy  and  Sidly—frf  er  (1656),   chronology  has  been 

The  Eastern  empi^;  vus  investigation  by  eminent  scholars 

macy  between  tb'  countries.     These  inquiries  have  led  to 

The  history  r-  ^reement,  that  alterations  were  made  in  the 

England  unde  dS,''particularly  in  the  chronology,  after  the 

of  the  Plar  f;vidence  is  also  adduced  to  shew  that  they 

Henry  IL  '       JV  plan"®^»  *°^  "^^  ***®  textual  errors  of  tran- 
tical  conr     ^•fortunately  the  various  translations  made  into  other 
sent  tin-  y*' before  that  time  have  afforded  the  means  of  detec- 
tory  ".w**^*  Greek  version,  or  Septuagint,   was  made  about 
croF  jl?      and  was  in  general  use  among  the  Jews  for  more 
'  /^fi  ur  hundred  years  before  the  accuracy  of  its  chronology 
t>     J**^  ucstioned.    Besides,  its  authority  is  fully  confirmed  io 
^Universally  cited  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  in  pre- 
^ace  to  *^®  Hebrew  text,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
&e*8  "  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures."     The  differ- 
fl^  between  the  two  Chronologies  amounts  to  no  less  than 
J 476  years  in  the  period  from  Creation  to  the  Birth  of  Christ ; 
^d  of  this  difference,   by  far  the  greater  part  is  due  to  the 
period  before  and  immediately  after  the  flood — the  antediluvian 
and  postdiluvian  periods. 

3.  From  the  Antediluvian  Period,  606  years  have  been  ab- 
stracted by  the  transcribers  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Of  these, 
600  years  were  obtained  by  reducing  each  of  the  ages  at  which 
six  of  the  patriarchs  (before  Noah)  begat  their  eldest  sons,  100 
years  below  the  truth,  and  adding  the  difference  to  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their 
whole  lives.  This  scheme  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  circum- 
Atance  of  the  remaining  three  of  these  ages  being  the  same 
/jot/i  In  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  with  the  exception  of 
^^-^  J^cars  only  in  that  of  Lamcch.     Besides,  all  V\ie?»^  ak:^^^  Vo. 
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the  Septiiag^nt  are  self-consistent,  each  of  them  difierinf^  very 
little  from  the  average  of  the  whole;  while  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  least  age  is  about  one^third  of  the  greatest,  and  one- 
half  of  the  average.  An  inspection  of  the  table  of  Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs  in  Section  I.,  will  verify  these  remarks. 
The  age  of  Lamech  was  reduced  only  six  years  below  the  truth, 
and  those  of  the  other  two  (Jared  and  Methuselah)  not  at  all ; 
because,  if  these  three  ages  and  the  remainder  of  the  lives  had 
been  treated  like  the  six  ages  above-mentioned,  the  patriarchs 
would  have  survived  the  flood  !  The  accuracy  of  the  Septua- 
gpint  in  the  antediluvian  period,  is  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  and  all  the  ancient  chronographers. 

4.  From  the  Postdiluvian  Period,  780  years  have  been  ab- 
stracted in  the  Hebrew  text.  Of  these,  600  years  were  ob- 
tained in  the  very  same  manner  as  in  the  antediluvian  period. 
The  genealogy  of  Cainan,  one  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs, 
has  also  been  purposely  omitted,  by  which  130  years  more 
have  been  obtained ;  the  evidence  of  St.  Luke,  c.  3 :  36,  being 
conclusive  on  this  point;  while  the  age  of  Nahor  has  been  re- 
duced 50  years  below  the  truth.  To  avoid  detection  in  this 
period,  the  Hebrew  transcribers  omitted  the  usual  statements 
regarding  the  whole  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  which  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Samaritan  text.  Nevertheless,  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  table  of  postdiluvian  patriarchs  in  Section  1.,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  ten  genera- 
tions were  all  alive  on  the  earth  at  the  same  time : — the  last 
two  antediluvians  were  contemporary  with  the  postdiluvians« 
and  witnessed  the  flood,  the  building  of  Babel,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  nations : — Noah  survived  Peleg  and  Nahor,  so  that 
the  earth  was  divided  (pelegged)  in  the  days  of  Noah  rather 
than  Peleg: — Noah  was  contemporary  with  Abraham  for  58 
years : — Shem,  the .  antediluvian,  survived  all  the  postdiluvians 
but  £ber,  was  alive  at  the  marriages  of  Isaac,  Ishmael  and 
Esau,  and  having  buried  nine  generations  of  his  descendants  (in- 
cluding Abraham  himself),  witnessed  the  destruction  of  So- 
dom, and  was  not  included  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  :^ 
Terah  was  an  idolater,  while  Noah  and  Shem,  his  pious  ances- 
tors were  still  alive : — Shem  and  seven  of  the  postdiluvians  were 
alive  at  Abraham's  death :  and  Shem,  Salah  and  £ber,  survived 
him  !  '  A.11  these  difficulties  vanish  at  once  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Septuagint  Chronology ;  there,  the  ages  diminish  according 
to  a  regular  progression,  and  the  deaths  succeed  one  another  in 
regular  succession.  In  fine,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew 
Chronology,  it  was  impossible,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
that  the  earth  could  have  been  peopled  to  such  an  extent,  as 
we  find  recorded  in  Scripture,  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  feeling  this  difficulty  perhaps  more  ^Uoxv^^ 
than  those  abovC'inentioDed,  ventured  on  the  bo\d  ex^peiiAewV  vA 
Mstmung- that  Abraham  was  born  when  Terah  Yras  V^Vi  ^^^t^ 
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old,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  Scripture  (Gen.  11  :  26.). 
Accordingly,  his  system  of  Chronology  at  this  point  differs 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  60  years,  and  reduces  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  chronologies  of  this  period  to  720 
years.  The  accuracy  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  postdiluvian 
period,  is  corroborated  by  the  Samaritan  text,  Josephus,  and 
all  the  ancient  chronographers. 

5.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to  the 
general  reader,  just  to  advert  to  one  argument  against  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  and  in  favour  of  the  Septuagint,  which  to 
many  may  appear  the  most  convincing  of  all.  About  the  time 
of  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour,  an  opinion  had  gained  currency 
all  over  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Judea  (where  no  doubt 
it  originated),  that  a  great  king  was  about  to  appear  on  the 
earth,  who  was  to  exercise  universal  dominion,  and  to  restore  to 
man  the  paradisiacal  state,  or  gohlen  age,  in  all  its  pristine  glory. 
Five  ages,  each  of  1000  years,  of  the  world's  historv  were  already 

fast, — the  Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Brazen,  the  Heroic,  and  the 
ron  Ages, — and  both  the  Jews  and  the  sybils  predicted  that  this 
Great  King  should  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth,  or  last  age 
of  the  world,  that  is,  in  A.M.  5500.  When,  however,  instead  of 
a  glorious  temporal  king  and  an  earthly  Messiah,  which  they 
expected,  they  first  beheld  the  crucified  Nazarene,  contemptu- 
ously called  by  the  Roman  governor,  "  The  king  of  the  Jews ;" 
and  40  years  after  saw  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple, 
and  the  dispersion  of  their  nation  (which  had  been  long  fore- 
told) completely  and  finally  effected;  then,  they  falsified  their 
own  Scriptures,  and  declared  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah  was 
not  yet  come !  Then,  they  got  up  the  famous  pseudo-prophecy 
of  the  House  of  Elias,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  former  predic- 
tion, and  inserted  it  in  their  Talmud,  which  they  prefer  to  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  This  tradition  states,  that  *Hhe  world 
should  last  6000  years :  of  which  2000  shall  pass  without  the 
law :  2000  under  the  law :  and  2000  under  the  Messiah.** 
Here,  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Rabbis  did,  in  their  chro- 
nology, reduce  the  period,  from  Creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
to  3760  years ;  they  expected  that,  by  this  falsification,  the  Jews 
would  be  kept  in  expectation  of  their  Messiah,  at  least,  for  240 
years  after  this  period.  Accordingly,  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  many  vain  attempts  were  made  to  set  up 
false  Messiahs  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  The  period  of 
4000  years,  however,  has  elapsed,  and  nearly  2000  more,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  showing^  and  yet  their  Messiah  is  not 
come ;  and  now  the  Rabbis  pronounce  a  bitter  curse  on  all 
who  calculate  the  times !  It  is  surprising  that  Usher  should 
have  been  misled  by  this  false  prediction,  and  should  have 
fixed  the  birth  of  Christ  at  4004  years  from  Creation,  instead  of 
^-^Tiff,  the  number  which  is  actually  obtained  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  as  cited  by  our  Saviour  anOiYiva  X.^o^\.U^"i 
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SECTION  I*. 

THB  CRBATIOW — THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  PERIOD — THE  DELUGE — 
THE  POSTDILUVIAN  PERIOD — THE  DISPERSION  OF  MAN- 
KIND—  THB  DESCENT   OF   NATIONS. 

1 .  [The  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  history  of  mankind 
in  the  first  age  of  the  world,  or  antediluvian  period,  are  wholly 
derived  from  the  sacred  records.  Indeed,  no  nation  in  the 
world,  except  the  Jews,  had  the  slightest  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  before  the  flood.  To 
Noah,  therefore,  instead  of  Adam,  as  the  father  of  the  human 
race,  must  the  real  traditions  of  all  nations  be  referred ;  and 
with  the  Deluge,  as  a  starting  point,  must  the  annals  of  all 
profane  historv  begin.  Beyond  this  point,  all  that  we  read  in 
the  records  of  ancient  nations,  except  in  so  far  as  they  agree 
with  Scripture,  is  but  poetical  fiction,  or  mythological  fable. 

2.  The  early  history  of  the  world,  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch TGrenesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  Leviticus,  and  Deu- 
teronomy^, was  written  by  Moses  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  Herodotus — the  most  ancient  heathen  his- 
torian whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us — and  comprises  a 
period  of  2553  years,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  3879  years,  according  to  the  Septuagint. 
The  account  of  the  Antediluvian  period  is  contained  in  the  first 
six  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  its  truth  is  corroborated  by  the 
traditions  and  legends  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the 
fragments  of  these  traditions  and  legends  which  remain,  we 
distinctly  trace  the  idea  of  ''the  invisible  and  unfurnished 
earth"  of  Moses,  in  that  of  a  primitive  Chaos  of  all  things — of 
the  Divine  fiat  at  the  creation  of  light,  in  that  o^  Fate  (the 
word  of  the  Supreme  God),  which  produced,  ordered,  and  dis- 
posed all  things — of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  seventh  day  to  religious  worship  among  all 
nations — of  the  original  purity  and  longevity  of  man's  life,  in  ' 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  his  primitive  state — and  of  the  Fall, 
the  consequent  depravity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  judicial 
abridgement  of  the  term  of  life,  in  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
after  ages. 

3.  Soon  after  the  Fall,  the  human  race  was  divided  into  two 
great  classes  or   nations — the  righteous  and  the  idolatrous. 
Moses  gives  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  posterity  of  the 
founders  of  both.     Cain,  the  first-born  of  womun,  ^"oA  ^^ 
murderer  of  his  brother  Abel,  was  the  father  o?  t\\e  \do\^Vcowa 
race;  and  Setb,  the  brother  and  successor  of  AbeV,  tVv^  i^XXvct 


of  the  riglileouB  wed.  With  the  former  class  originated  tha 
Antediluvian  arls  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  lire, — the  inveu- 
lion  and  use  of  musical  instrumenls — and  the  processes  of  me- 
tallurgy and  working  in  brass  and  iron  ;  with  the  latter,  the 
observance  of  the  worship  of  Gnd  the  Creator,  the  establish- 
ments of  civilized  society,  and  the  exemplification  of  its  influ- 
ence in  their  social  relations.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
owing  tu  the  laxity  of  disci|>line  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the 
two  races  became  amal^inated  by  intermarriage ;  and  the 
result  was,  an  amount  of  licentiousness,  violence,  and  impiety, 
before  unknown  ;  wlien  God  at  last  determined  to  destroy  the 
whole  race  of  toan,  except  eight  persons  to  re-people  the 
earth.  The  account  of  the  Deluge,  by  which  this  divine  pur- 
pose was  effected,  ia  narrated  by  Moses,  with  circnmstiLnlial 
minuteness.  (Gen.  c  6  and  7.) 

4.  The  stream  of  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood  is 
chiefly  confined  to  thegenealog-y  of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs 
contained  in  Genesis  c.  5.  The  following  table  is  an  abstract 
nf  their  births  and  deaths,  and  the  ages  at  which  they  begat 
rheir  heirs,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  texts. 
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The  sums  of  the  columns  of  this  table  headed  "age  at  son's 
birth,"  increased  by  100  years,  the  period  from  the  birth  of 
Noah's  eldest  son  to  the  Flood,  give  1650  years  for  the  period 
from  Creation  to  the  Flood,  accoriling  to  tne  Hebrew  text,  and 
2262  years,  accordlnji'  to  tlie  Septuagint;  this  is  the  extent  of 
the  Antediluvian,  or  First  age  of  the  world. 

5.  Historians  have  generally  assumed  that  mankind  rose 
from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state;  and  that  owing  to  the  want 
of  the  necessary  means  for  recording  events,  information  re- 
specting primitive  times  could  only  be  orally  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another.  The  sacred  record  itself  affords  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  this  opinion.  The  ground  is  not  tilled, 
cities  are  not  built,  musical  instruments  are  not  invented, 
metals  are  not  worked,  and  a  pure  and  simple  religion  is  not 
adopted  by  eavagea,  bat  by  men  living  la  a^a  ftiiaac^aWAuf 
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civilization.  Language,  as  well  as  life,  was  the  gift  of  the 
great  Creator;  and  the  art  of  writing,  as  well  as  that  of 
speaking,  uu  douht  owed  its  origin  to  the  same  bountiful 
source.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  refer  the  transmission 
of  the  history  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  first  age  of  the 
world,  to  the  system  of  oral  tradition ;  or  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  manner  of  its  transmission  from  one  patriarch  to 
another,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  any  antediluvian  records 
could  exist  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  or  could  be  preserved  by 
Noah  in  the  ark.  The  eight  persons  (Noah,  his  wife,  his 
three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  t^eir  wives),  who 
were  graciously  saved  from  the  Deluge,  and  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  people  the  new  world  which  emerged  from  its 
waters,  had  sufficient  reasons  for  preserving  the  records  of  the 
old  world,  and  for  impressing  the  minds  of  their  descendants 
with  its  history,  as  a  warning  to  all  future  generations. 

6.  In  the  early  and  mythological  history  of  all  ancient  na- 
tions we  can  trace  the  principal  facts  of  the  Deluge  ;  particu- 
larly in  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
Scythians,  Celts,  Persians,  Chinese,  and  Indians  of  both 
hemispheres.  These  traditions  are  also  corroborated  by  monu- 
ments of  stone,  and  by  medals  or  coins.  Of  the  former,  may 
be  mentioned  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  the  altars 
of  the  Druids;  of  the  latter,  the  medals  of  Apamtea  (near 
which  the  ark  rested,  according  to  tradition),  Corinth,  and 
Tyre.  In  the  Apamaean  medals,  the  ark  is  seen  floating  on 
the  water,  containing  Noah  and  his  wife,  the  dove  on  the  wing, 
the  olive-branch,  and  the  raven  perched  upon  the  ark.  In  the 
Corinthian  and  Tyrian  medals,  the  same  event  is  commemo- 
rated, but  it  is  veiled  under  allegorical  symbols. 

7.  The  history  of  the  Postdiluvian  period  is  narrated  in  Ge- 
nesis e.  7 — 12.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  ark  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  Ararat  (c.  8:4),  which  have  almost  universally 
been  supposed  to  be  in  Armenia.  In  that  locality,  Noah 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  became  an  agriculturist  (c.  9 :  20.)  ; 
and  there,  no  doubt,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  having 
lived  600  years  in  the  old  world,  and  350  years  in  the  new 
(c9:28.).  At  the  birth  of  Peleg  (divided),  101  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  text,  or  531  years  after  the  Flood, 
according  to  the  Septuagint,  the  earth  was  divided  (c.  10 :  25.) 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  command,  to  '*  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth.'*  About  the  same  time,  Nimrod  (the  re- 
bellious son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Ham),  in  defiance  of 
the  Divine  command,  with  a  band  of  marauders  out  of  all  the 
tribes,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Shinar 
(Babylonia),  and  there  attempted  to  build  a  city  and  a  temple 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  set  up  a  form  of  idolatro\\.<&  ^ot- 
ship  similar  to  that  which  existed  before  the  Flood.  A.t  "ft2[b^, 
the  be^n/ng-  of  his  kingdom,  did  this  *  *  mighty  Ymiitet"  (iWiX 
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12.  The  epoch  of  the  division  of  the  earth  among  the  na< 
tions,  according  to  the  modem  Hebrew  text,  is  only  101  years 
after  the  Flood.  Now,  if  we  assume  that  the  population  in 
these  early  times  doubled  every  15  years,  there  could  have 
been  only  about  638  persons  on  the  earth  at  the  Dispersion, 
while  the  Scriptures  infer  a  much  greater  number.  The  state 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan  at  the  epoch  of  the  Call,  also  indicates  that 
a  greater  period  than  this  had  elapsed  since  the  Dispersion. 
The  former  had  its  pharaoh  (or  king)  and  princes ;  the  latter, 
several  independent  kings  and  numerous  cities,  while  both 
countries  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultiyation  (Gren.  13: 10), 
proving  that  population  had  concentrated  in  considerable 
numbers.  Gold  and  silver  were  also  '*  the  current  money  with 
the  merchant"  (c,  23 :  16),  which  is  a  further  proof  that  civili- 
zation had  made  considerable  progress.  These  circumstances 
remarkably  confirm  the  Septuagint  chronology,  which  Ogives 
531  years  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Dispersion,  a  sufficient  time 
for  the  descendants  of  Noah  to  increase  to  many  millions,  and 
616  years  from  the  Dispersion  to  the  Call,  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  tribes  that  dispersed  to  increase  to  the  numbers  indicated 
in  Scripture. 

13.  The  following  Ethnographic  table  shews  the  descent  of 
the  various  nations  of  the  earth  from  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Noah ;  it  is  founded  on  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  most 
ancient  historical  document  in  existence. 


From  Shsm,  or  Sem. 

I.  Elam.  Elamitea  or  Elymsans  (ElynuBis  or  Sosiana). 
II.  AssHUR.  Assyrians  or  NinoTites  (Ninereh  or  Mosul). 

III.  Arphaxad.  Arpachsadites  (Arrapachitis  in  N.  Assyria). 
— Cain  AN — SAi.AH — Hkrsr — (Hebrews  t) 

—  1.  Prlro — RR«t — Srroo— Tkrab. 

I.  CJacor.   Israelites,  Jews ;  Hebrews. 

ISAAC.        LBsAU.    Bdomites,  Temanites ;  Idumeana. 
.  Cishmaelites,  Nabathseans,  Cedreans,  Itu- 

HMAKL.  ^    reans,  AraUans,  &c 
Sons  of     C  Arabian  TVibea ;  including  Sabcans,  De- 
Kkturah  L    danitas,  Midianites,  &c 

G«n.izv.L 

Nahor.     Arabian  Tribes;  from  Hcs,  Bus,  Aram,  &c. 
Haran— Lor.  J***"**    Moabites  (Arabia  Petnea). 

LAmmon.    Ammonites  (Aralaa  Deserta). 

r  Arabian  Tribes  of  Yemen  ( Aralna  Felix) ;  from 
^  JoRTAN     \      Hararmatrth    (Hadramaut),    Ural   (Sana), 

)      Shrra  (Sabvans  of  Mareb),  Ophir  (Sc^ala  in 

V     Afirica),  Hatilah  (Haolan),  Sec 

IV.  LoD.    Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  (Anatolia). 

f  Syrians  of  Damascus,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  &c 
V    A>        <  ^^^t^t  ^m  Ur  (land  of  Job),  Hul  G*nd  of  Holeb),  Gkthrr 
ARAX.  \      (Q^^^^^^ .  £,  Qf  Armenia),  and  Mash  (Mount  Masius). 
(  ArmmeniMnM  or  ArmeoiRns  (Armenia  or  INiroomania). 
r/.  SMMMJTK9  or  Semitm  (Genesis  xl.  «.) 
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Fbou  Ham,  or  Chem. 

.  fiabylonians,  from  Nimrod  foonder  of  Babkl,  Erkch  (Aracca), 
/      AcCAD  (Saccada),  Galnkh   (ChalouitU  or  Ctesiphon),  in 
i       Shinar  or  Chaldea. 
L  CcsR  <  '^'^^^^  °^  Arabia  Felix  or  Yemen ;    from  Hatilah  (Sana), 

j       SABTAH(SabotaorSabbatha),RAAMAH(RhegmaorReama), 
r       Shbba  and  Dbdan  (Sabe  and  Aden),  &c. 
^  Ethiopians  of  Africa  and  Arabia  (Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Hedjaz) ; 
from  Sbba  (Suba  or  Meroe). 

i  Egyptians  of  Middle,  Upper  and  Lower  Eg^pt. 
African  Tribes ;  from  LuoiM  (Lydians),  Anamim  (Nasamones), 
Lbhabim  or  Ldbim  (Libyans,  Interior  of  Africa),  Pathru- 
siH  (Patbros,  the  Thebaid). 
Philistines,  from  Philistim  (Pbilistia  or  Palestine). 
Cretans,  Cyprians,  from  Caphtorim  (Crete,  Cypras). 

III.  Phut.    African  Tribes  of  Libya  (Fata,  Central  Africa). 

f  Canaanites,  including  Hittites  from  Hbth,  Jbbusitbs,  Amo- 
ly  p  )       RiTBs,  Girgashites,Hitites,Arkites,Sinit£S,  Artadites, 

IV.  l^ANAAN.    <       Zbmarites,  Hamathites,  &c.  (Palestine). 

\  Sidoniaus  from  Si  don  ;  Tyriaus,  Phoenicians  (Pboonice). 
T,  Hamites   or  Chemites.    Zuzims,  Zamzummims,  &c.  (land  of  Ham,  Gen. 

xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii-  20  j  1  Chron.  iv.  40;  Psalm  cv.  23.) 


From  Japheth,  or  lapetus. 

/  Kimmerii  or  Gomares ;  Kelts  or  Celts,  Gauls,  Galatiana. 

)  The  Kymri ;   the  Celtic  and  Iberian  tribes,  Welsh,  Gaelic, 

)       Irish,  Breton. 

V  The  Tribes  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and  Crimea. 

iThe  Axeni  (Askania,  Euxine  Sea,  Askanius  River). 
The  Basques  (North  of  Spain). 
The  Saxons  (Germany). 
f  The  Rhibii  (Iberia ;  E.  of  the  Euxine). 

2.  RiPHATH  or  I  Tribes  of  Tobata  (Paphlagonia,  Asia  Minor),  Croatia 

DiPHATH.    i       (IIlyricum,Panuonia),RiphsBan  Mountains  (Uralian, 
^      Hartz  or  Alpine  Mountains). 

3.  TooARHAH   C  Tribes  of  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus. 
orToROOM.    c.  Turks  or  Turcomans  (Turcomania). 

II.  Magoo.    Mogtils  or  Mongoles,  Scythians,  Tartars,  Chinese. 

III.  Madai.    Medes,  Iranians  or  Persians,  Hindoos. 

IV.  J  A  VAN.     laones,  lonians,  Greeks  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

1.  Elisha.      Greeks  of  Hellas,  Ells  (Alisium),  Peloponnesus,  &c. 

2.  Tarshish.  Phoenicians  of  Tartessus  (Cadiz),  Carthaginians,  &c. 

3.  KiTTiM  or  GuiTTiM.    Tribes  of  the  Levant;  Cyprians  (Chltti),  Mace- 

donians, Romans,  &c. 

4.  Rhodanim  or  Dodanim.    Rhodians,  Dorians,  Dodonians  (Epirus). 
Y.  Tubal.    The  Tibareni,  in  Pontus. 

VL  Meshech.    The  Moschi  (Moesia) ;  Mascovites  (Russians). 

VII.  TiRAS.    Thracians  (Thrace  or  Romania)  or  the  Tribes  on  the  Dniester. 

VIII.  Japuethitbs.    Greeksjfrom  lapetus  Cia^'iTOf);  Indians, from  "Yapati' 

(Sanscrit  for  "  Lord  of  the  earth"). 
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EARLIEflT  AGES. 


SECTION  n. 


CONSIDEBATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  GOVERNMENTS, 
AND  ON  THE  LAWS,  CUSTOMS,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  OF  THE 
EARLY  AGES. 

1.  The  earliest  goyemment  is  the  patriarchal,  which  subasts  in 
the  pastoral  state  of  society.  The  ^mily  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
in  Asia,  and  the  clans  of  tne  Celts,  in  Scotland,  exhibit  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  societies  and  nations  were  originally  formed. 

The  patriarchal  government  leads  by  an  easy  progress  to  the 
monarchical.  The  Duilding  of  cities  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  rendered  it  necessary  that  individuals  should  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  property  they  had  produced.  Associations 
were  formed,  and  laws  agreed  upon,  which  one  individual  was 
empowered  to  enforce. 

The  first  monarchies  must  have  been  very  weak,  and  their  ter- 
ritory extremely  limited.  The  idea  of  security  precedes  that  of 
conc^uest.  In  Arming  our  notions  of  the  extent  of  the  first  mon- 
archies, we  are  deceived  by  the  word  "  king,"  which,  according 
to  modem  ideas,  is  connected  with  an  extent  of  territory  and  a 
proportional  power.  The  kings  in  Scripture  are  no  more  than 
the  chiefs  of  tribes.  There  were  five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Sodom ; 
Jos.  X.  Joshua  defeated  in  his  wars  thirty-one  kings,  and  Ad- 
onibezek  threescore  and  teii:  Judges  i. 

The  regal  office  was  in  all  probability  at  first  elective.  The 
transmission  of  the  sceptre  to  the  heir  or  the  last  monarch,  arises 
in  time,  firom  the  experience  of  the  mischief  attending  firequent 
elections  and  the  disorders  occasioned  by  ambitious  men  aspiring 
at  that  dignity. 

The  first  ideas  of  conquest  must  have  proceeded  firom  a  people 
in  the  state  of  shenhei^s,  who,  necessarily  changing  their  pas- 
tures, would,  probably,  make  incursions  on  the  appropriated  ter- 
ritory of  their  neighbours.  Such  were  the  Arabian  or  Phoenician 
invaders,  who,  under  the  name  of  shepherd-kings,  conquered 
Egypt.  But  kingdoms  so  founded  could  have  little  duration. 
Laws  and  good  policy,  essential  to  the  stability  of  kingdoms,  are 
the  firuit  of  intellectual  refinement,  and  arise  only  in  a  state  of 
society  considerably  advanced  in  civilization. 

The  progress  firom  barbarism  to  civilization  is  slow ;  because 
every  step  in  the  progress  is  the  result  of  necessity,  after  the 
experience  of  an  error,  or  the  strong  feeling  of  a  want. 

2.  Origin  of  Laws. — Certain  poUtical  writers  have  supposed 
that  in  the  infan^  of  society  penal  laws  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely mild.  "We  presume  the  contrary  to  have  been  rather 
the  case ;  as  the  more  barbarous  the  people,  the  stronger  must 
be  the  bonds  to  restrain  them ;  and  history  confirms  the  supposi- 
t/an,  in  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Jews*  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Mi/d  Gaub. 
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Among  the  earliest  laws  of  all  states  are  those  regarding  mar- 
riage; for  the  institution  of  marriage  is  coeval  with  the  formation 
of  society.  The  first  sovereigns  of  all  states  are  said  to  have  in- 
sdtnted  marriage — ^Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt;  Fohi,  the 
first  sovereign  of  China;  Cecrops,  the  first  legislator  of  the 
Greeks.  The  earliest  laws  of  vanous  nations  provided  encour- 
agements for  matrimony. 

Among  the  ancient  nations  the  husband  purchased  his  wife  by 
money  or  personal  services.  Among  the  Assyrians  the  marriage- 
able women  were  put  up  to  auction ;  dnd  the  price  obtained  for 
the  more  beautiful  was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more  homely. 
It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  among  all  the  considerable 
nations  of  inner  Asia  the  paternal  government  of  every  household 
was  corrupted  by  polj^gamy.  Where  that  custom  exists  a  good 
political  constitution  is  impossible ;  fathers,  being  converted  into 
domestic  despots,  are  ready  to  pay  the  same  abject  obedience  to 
their  sovereign  that  they  exact  fi*om  their  family  and  dependents 
in  their  domestic  economy. 

The  laws  of  succession  are  next  in  order  to  those  of  marriage. 
The  Either  had  the  absolute  power  in  the  division  of  his  estate. 
But  primo^niture  was  understood  to  confer  certain  rights. 

LawB  arise  necessarily  and^imperceptibly  from  the  condition  of 
society;  and  each  particular  law  may  be  traced  firom  the  state  of 
manners,  or  the  political  emergency  which  gave  it  birth.  Hence 
we  perceive  the  intimate  connexion  between  histon''  and  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  light  which  they  must  necessarily  throw  upon 
each  other.  The  laws  of  a  country  are  best  interpreted  fi'om  its 
history;  and  its  uncertain  history  is  best  elucidated  by  its  ancient 
laws. 

3.  Earliest  methods  of  authenticating  Contracts, — Before  the 
invention  of  writing,  contracts,  testaments,  sales,  marriages, 
and  the  like,  were  transacted  in  public.  The  Jewish  and  the 
Grecian  histories  furnish  many  examples.  Some  barbarous  na- 
tions authenticate  their  bargains  by  exchanging  symbols  or  tallies. 
The  Peruvians  accomplished  most  of  the  purposes  of  writing  by 
knotted  cords  of  various  colours,  termed  Quipos,  The  Mexicans 
communicated  intelligence  to  a  distance  by  painting.  Other 
nations  used  an  abridged  mode  of  painting,  or  hieroglyphics. 
Before  the  use  of  writing  the  Egyptians  used  hieroglyplucs  for 
transmitting  and  recordmg  knowle<^e ;  afler  writing,  they  em- 
ployed it  for  veiling  or  concealing  it  from  the  vulgar. 

4.  Methods  for  recording  Historical  Facts,  and  publishing  Laws, 
— ^Poetry  and  song  were  the  first  vehicles  of  history,  and  the 
earliest  mode  of  promulgating  laws.  The  songs  of  the  bards 
record  a  great  deal  of  ancient  history:  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
andent  nations  were  composed  in  verse. 

Stones,  rude  and  sculptured,  tumuli  and  mounds  o^  eaxtX^.^  w^ 

the  monameDts  of  history  among  a  barbarous  peo^\ft\  wA 

columns,  triumphal  archeSf  coins,  and  medals,  amoti^  «^  mot^ 
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refined.    These  likewise  illustrate  the  progress  of  manners  and 
of  the  arts. 

5.  Religious  Institutions. — ^Among  the  earliest  institutions  of 
all  nations,  are  those  which  regard  religious  worship.  The  sen- 
timent of  religion  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mmd.  An  un- 
instructed  savage  will  infer  the  existence  of  a  Grod,  and  his  attri- 
butes, from  the  general  order  and  mechanism  of  nature;  and 
even  its  temporary  irre^larities  lead  to  religious  veneration  of 
the  unknown  Power  which  conducts  it. 

Before  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  Being  utterly  imperceptible  to 
his  senses,  a  savage  would  naturally  seek  that  Being  in  the  most 
striking  o^ects  of  sense  to  which  he  owed  his  most  apparent 
benefits.  The  sun,  extending  his  beneficial  influence  over  nature, 
was  among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship.  The  fire  presented  a 
symbol  of  the  sun.  The  other  celestial  bodies  naturally  attracted 
their  share  of  veneration,  and  the  storm  and  the  tempest  had  also 
their  votaries. 

The  symbolical  mode  of  writing  led  to  many  peculiarities  of 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  ancient  nations.  Animals,  symbo- 
lical of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  became  gods  themselves.  The 
same  ^od,  represented  by  different  animals,  was  supposed  to 
have  changed  himself  into  different  forms.  The  gratitude  and 
veneration  for  men  whose  lives  have  been  eminently  usefiil,  joined 
to  the  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  led  to  the  apotheosis  of 
heroes.  Many  excellent  reflections  on  idolatry  and  polytheism 
are  found  in  the  apocryphal  book  called  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon." 

The  priesthood  was  anciently  exercised  by  the  chief  or 
monarch ;  but  as  an  empire  became  extensive,  the  monarch 
exercised  this  office  by  his  dele^tes ;  and  hence  an  additional 
source  of  veneration  for  the  priesthood.  The  priests  were  the 
framers  and  the  administrators  of  the  laws. 

6.  Arts  and  Sciences  of  (he  /indent  Nations, — The  useful  arts 
are  the  ofiipring  of  necessity;  the  sciences  are  the  firuits  of  ease 
and  leisure.  The  construction  of  huts,  of  weapons  of  war,  and 
of  hunting,  are  the  earliest  arts.  Apiculture  is  not  practised 
till  the  tnbe  becomes  stationary,  and  property  is  demied  and 
secured. 

The  sciences  arise  in  a  cultivated  society,  where  individuals 
enjoy  that  leisure  which  invites  to  study  and  speculation.  The 
priests,  maintained  in  that  condition  by  the  monarch,  were  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  science.  The  Egyptian  science  was  con- 
fined to  the  priests.  Astronomy,  which  is  among  the  earliest 
of  the  sciences,  owed  its  origin  probably  to  superstition.  Medi- 
cine was  among  the  early  sciences.  All  rude  nations  have  a 
pharmacy  of  their  own,  equal  in  general  to  their  Wants.  Luxury, 
creatine  new  and  more  complex  diseases,  requires  a  profounder 
knowledge  ofmedidne  and  of  the  animal  economy. 
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SECTION  m  * 

OF  THE  BABYLONIANS,  ASSYRIANS,  AND  MEDES, 

Until  their  Conquest  by  Cyrus^  588  b.  c. 

1.  [^Babylonia  indaded  the  extensive  plain  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  Belus  or  Babylon  was  situated, 
now  called  Irak  Arabia.  The  most  ancient  iiames  of  this  plain 
were  Shinar  and  Padan- Aram ;  then  Babylonia,  and  afterwards 
Chaldea,  from  the  name  of  the  people  thia.t  conquered  it.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Mesopotamia,  the  country  between  the  two 
rivers.  The  soil  was  extremely  rich,  and  irrigated  by  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  more  especially  the  latter. 

AssTRiA  comprehended  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Tigris, 
now  called  Khurdistan;  but  the  Greeks  included  under  that 
name  Babylonia  and  all  the  adjacent  countries. 

Media  extended  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Armenia 
on  the  west,  and  Persia  proper  on  the  south,  including  the  pro- 
vinces now  called  Shirvan,  Adserbijan,  Ghilan,  Masanderan,  and 
Irak  Adjemi.  It  covered  a  territory  larger  than  Spain,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  earliest  cultivated  among  the  king- 
doms of  Asia.  It  had  two  grand  divisions;  of  which  the  north- 
west was  called  Lesser  Media,  and  the  southern,  Greater  Media. 
The  former  corresponds  to  the  modem  Adserbijan,  and  the 
latter  to  Irak  Adjemi,  or  Persian  Irak. 

2.  The  plain  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  is  celebrated  in  Scripture 
as  the  first  location  of  men  after  the  deluge,  and  as  forming  the 
first  kingdom.  Nimrod  was  its  founder,  and  firom  thence 
extended  his  conquests  over  Assyria  (Gen.  10,  8 — 10).  The 
Greek  and  Koman  writers  knew  nothing  of  Nimrod;  with  them 
Bel  or  Baal,  which  signifies  lord,  was  the  founder  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire.  But  as  Bel  or  Belus  may  have  been  the  general 
title  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  so  Belus  and 
Nimrod  may  be  the  same  person.  Several  centuries  later,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  we  hear  of  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar  or  Baby- 
lon (Gen.  14,  1) ;  but  fi'om  that  time  until  the  rei^  of  Nabon- 
assar,  in  747  b.  c,  there  is  no  mention  of  Babylonia  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Assyria,  according  to  the  authorized  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  was  founded  by  Asshur,  who  was  driven  fi'om 
Shinar  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  10,  10,  11);  but  modem  biblical 
scholars  adopt  the  marginal  reading  of  the  passage :  *^  Out  of  that 
land,  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into  Asshur  or  Assyria,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,"  probably  as  fortresses  to  keep 
Asshur  or  the  Assyrians  in  subjection.  There  is  no  mention  of 
-the  successors  of  Nimrod,  or  of  the  Assyrians,  until  the  tm<&  Qi 
David  (2  Sam.  10,  15).  CiedorJaomer,  king  of  ^Vam,  m  \>aft 
time  of  Abraham,  and  CuaZian-rishathaim,  king  of  M.e80i^o\iai.txvvas 

about  1400  B,  a    (Judg,   3,   8),    were    probably   J^syrvKos. 
Belus  reigned  about  a  century  Jater,  and  is  said  to  W^e  ^xWea 
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the  Arabs  from  Babylonia,  after  an  occupation  of  216  years, 
which  he  united  with  Assyria,  and  reigned  fifty-five  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ninus,  in  whose  reign,  and  in  that  of 
his  celebrated  queen  Semiramis,  the  Assyrian  empire  is  supposed 
to  have  been  greatly  extended,  including  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  raised  to  a  very  high  degree  of  splendour. 

4.  From  the  death  of  Ninias,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
down  to  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
there  is  an  interval  of  800  years,  in  which  there  is  an  absolute 
void  in  the  history  of  Assyria.  The  names  of  the  supposed 
sovereigns  are  given,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  historical  events. 
We  oiSy  know  that  in  the  reign  of  Arbaces,  the  conqueror  of 
Sardanapalus,  Nineveh  was  a  large  and  a  populous  city.    The 

Srophet  Jonah,  who  went  thither  about  825  B.  c,  in  the  reign  of 
eroboam  11.,  king  of  Israel,  states  that  the  circuit  of  Nineveh 
was  three  days*  journey,  and  that  it  contained  120,000  persons 
who  could  not  distinguish  their  right  hand  from  their  left — ^that 
is,  young  children.  By  this  mode  of  computation  the  population 
had  exceeded  600,000,  which  is  a  proof  that  it  had  beentiie  capi- 
tal of  a  powerful  kingdom  for  many  years.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  its  walls  were  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that 
three  chariots  could  drive  abreast,  the  towers  of  which  were  160 
and  200  feet  high. 

5.  Arbaces,  the  Median  governor,  and  Belesis,  chief-priest  at 
Babylon,  who  revolted  against  Sardanapalus,  besieged  and 
took  Nineveh;  when  the  king  fired  his  palace,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  On  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  empire  was 
divided  into  the  three  kingdoms  of  Medda,  Assyria,  and  Babylon. 
Arbaces  retained  to  himself  the  supreme  power,  fixing  his  resid- 
ence in  Media,  and  appointing  satraps  or  governors  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  with  the  title  of  kings,  but  subject  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  Median  empire.  Arbaces  established  no  regular 
government,  which  led  to  great  confusion  after  his  death,  during 
which  period  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  rendered  themselves 
independent  of  the  Medes. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  the  high-priest  Belesis 
obt^ed  the  government  of  Babylon,  and  was  succeeded  by 
priests,  of  whom  only  one,  Nabonassar,  is  deserving  of  being 
named.  He  began  to  reign,  B.  c.  747,  and  is  famous  for  having 
adopted  the  Egyptian  solar  year,  which  first  introduced  among 
the  Babylonians  an  exact  method  of  reckoning  time.  The  era  of 
Nabonassar  is  important  in  chronology,  as  the  epoch  from  which 
it  was  reckoned  is  precisely  determined  by  numerous  celestial 
phenomena  recorded  by  Ptolemy,  and  corresponds  to  Wednesday 
at  mid-day,  the  26th  February,  b.  c.  747.  The  six  immediate 
successors  of  Nabonassar  are  undeserving  of  notice.  The  dissen- 
sions  Trizich  prevailed  favoured  the  designs  of  Esarhaddon,  who 

united  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  to  Assyria,  b.  c.  680, 
Z  Second  £Jmpire  of  Assyria, — After  lYie  deaX^fci  oi  ^sai^axi^- 
pa/us,  there  Is  little  mention  of  Aasvxia,  until  tiie  Tdga.  oii  ^\J^ 
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when  it  emerged  from  obscmity,  and  became  the  predominant 
empire.     Pal  invaded  Israel  in  771,  and  compelled  the  usurper 
Menahem  to  pay  1000  talents  of  silver  (£375,000)  to  connrm 
him  in  the  government,  and  also  to  become  tributary.    Ful^s 
power  was  a^mowledged  over  Syria;  and  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tiglath-Fileser,  753  b.  c. 
Tiglath  invaded  Israel  as  the  ally  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who 
despoiled  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  all  its  gold  and  silver,  and 
acimowledged  his  kin^om  tributary  to  Assyria,  to  purchase  his 
support  agsunst  the  kmffs  of  Israel  and  Damascus.     He  defeated 
and  killed  Kesin,  kin^  of  Damascus,  entered  Israel,  captured  vari- 
ous cities,  and  earned  numbers  of  the  people  into  captivity. 
Tiglath-Pileser  died  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  and  was  sue- 
ce^ed    by  Shalmaneser,   about   734,  who  renewed  the  war 
against  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  again  obliged  him  to  become 
tnbutary.     Hoshea,  in  afterwards  attempting  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  brought  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  Shalmaneser,  who 
once  more  subjected  the  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria, 
which  capitulated,  after  a  defence  of  three  years.     Hoshea  was 
imprisoned,  the  principal  inhabitants  removed  into  Assyria,  and 
Israel  colonized  from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  721.    AAer- 
wards,  when  the  Ass3rrians  were  engaged  in  an  imsuccessful  war 
with  the  Tynans,  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  revolted ;  but  Senna- 
cherib, who  soon  after  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  about  713,  in- 
vaded Judah,  and  compelled  Hezekiah  to  submit,  and  to  pay  300 
talente  of  silver,  and  30  talents  of  gold  (£287,700).    Notwith- 
standing, Sennacherib  having  afterwards  determined  to  occupy 
Jerusal^  he  ordered  his  an^y  to  march  against  it,  when  it  wi> 
smitten  by  *^  the  angel  of  the  Lord,*'  185,000  perishing  in  one 
night.     Sennacherib  then  fled  to  Nineveh ;  and  acting  in  a  tyran- 
nical manner,  more  especially  towards  the  Jewish  captives,  he 
was  shortly  after  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  whilst  at  prayers 
mthe  temple  of  Nisroch  (2  Bangs  19,  8 — ^37). 

8.  Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Esar-Haddon, 
in  707  B.C.,  who  raised  the  Assyrian  empire  to  its  greatest  splen- 
dour. Babylonia,  Syria,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Judah, 
acknowledged  his  authority ;  and  he  led  Manasseh  a  captive  to 
Babylon.  Sardochaeus,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  succeeded  him, 
in  667,  and  in  655  vanquished  and  destroyed  the  Median  army, 
killing  their  king  Phraortes,  and  taking  Ecbatan.  Before 
confirming  his  power  in  Media,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
east,  resomng  to  subdue  all  the  country  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  then  to  attack  Egypt; — ^his  general  Holofemes  devastating 
the  kingdoms  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  of  Syria,  and  all  the  countries 
north  of  Judea;  everywhere  exercising  cruelties,  and  causing 
his  master  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god.  Holofemes  then  ad- 
vanced into  Judea,  and  laid  dege  to  Bethulia^  ^\iexe  \ie  ^aa 
killed  bx  Jadlthf  the  widow  of  Manasseh,  under  tYie  drcMTXi- 
stADces  related  m  the  hook  of  Judith.  The  army  ^as  afevxe^ 
witb  a  panic,  and  dispersed,  leaving  the  country  eifvcKeaLmXV 
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the  spoil.  The  conquered  countries  then  revolted:  Nebuchad- 
nezzar I.  lost  all  his  conquests,  was  defeated  by  Cyaxares  L 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  besieged  even  in  Nineveh,  B.C.  649. 
The  decay  of  the  empiip  continued  under  his  successors,  Chyna- 
ladan  and  Sarac,  whose  effeminacy  and  cowardice  led  him  to 
allow  the  Scythians  to  ravage  his  provinces  without  opposition. 
Nabopolassar,  the  governor  of  Babylon,  revolted,  and  alhed  him- 
self with  the  Scythians,  then  with  Cyaxares;  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son  Astya^es,  he  took  and  destroyed  Nineveh,  and 
obliged  Sarac  to  kiU  himself,  b.  c.  625.  That  catastrophe  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  or  Assyria;  but  the  Babylonians 
inherited  the  latter  name,  and  perpetuated  it  for  another  age. 

9.  The  Median  Empire, — ^After  the  death  of  Arbaces,  there 
followed  a  period  of  anarchy,  in  which  each  of  the  six  provinces 
of  Media  was  governed  by  its  own  magistrate,  until  these  chose 
Dejoces  for  their  kin^,  about  733  b.  c.  Dejoces  founded 
Ecbatan,  administered  justice  with  promptitude  and  severity, 
and  inspired  the  greatest  respect  for  his  authority.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes  in  690,  who  subjected  Persia,  Ar-  • 
menia,  and  all  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys,  including 
Cappadocia.  Phraortes  was  killed,  and  his  army  defeated,  before 
Nineveh,  in  655,  when  Assyria  became  the  predominant  empire. 
Cyaxares  I.  invaded  Assyria,  to  avenge  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  father;  when  he  was  recalled  to  oppose  an  irruption  of  the 
Scythians,  who  defeated  him,  and  maintained  themselves  in  Media 
for  twenty-eight  years.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians, 
Cyaxares  I.  conquered  Assyria,  and  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  for  receiving  and  protecting  the 
Scythians  who  escaped  from  Media.  During  this  war,  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  predicted  by  Thales  in  597,  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and  separated  the 
combatants,  September  20,  601.  Astyages  (the  Ahasuerus  of 
Scripture)  succeeded  in  595,  and  was  content  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  extensive  conquests  and  great  wealth  of  his  father.  He  was 
the  &ther  of  Cyaxares  11.,  and  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  the  con- 
queror of  Babylon,  and  the  founder  of  the  Medo -Persian  empire. 

10.  The  Uhaldee-Babylonian  Empire^  625. — ^Babylon  was 
subject  to  the  Assyrian  1^^  fifty-five  years,  firom  680  to  625, 
when  tihie  Chaldean,*  Nabopolassary  who  had  been  governor  under 
Chvnaladan  and  Sarac,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  new  empire. 
This  prince  had  to  contend  with  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
for  predominance ;  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  and  deprived  of 
Carchemish  (Circeisum)  and  many  other  cities.  Encouraged  by 
these  disasters,  the  governors  of  Syria  and  Palestine  revolted ;  but 
his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  became  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment, defeated  Necho  at  Circeisum,  and  overran  Syria,  Judea, 

JPhtmuoR,  And  Egypt;  fix)m  which  he  hastened  on  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  leaving  to  his  generals  the  charge  of  brm^g  to  Chaldea 

^^M*^  CA*/(t/«(fn#  were  a  warUke  people  who  in\»ab\led  tYve  rnouTvUVnt  ct  Kuyro^ 
«««r  Drought  to  Babylon  for  ita  defence  in  the  time  of  ShaUnancieT, 
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the  captiyes  and  spoil  taken  in  these  countries,  in  606  B.C. 
Nebuchadnezzar  11.  was  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  of  anti- 
quity.    He  invaded  Judea  a  second  time  in  586,  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  carrying  away  all  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
Solomon  had  caused  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and 
thousands  of  captives,  including  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah  of  the  royal  fiimily,  among  the  number.     He  took  Tyre 
afler  a  siege  of  eleven  years ;  and  whilst  it  was  carried  on,  he 
subdued  the  Sidonians,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the  Idu- 
means.     He  traversed  Egypt  as  a  conqueror.     He  was  the 
scourge  of  his  age,  tramplmg  on  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  his 
pleasure.     The  immense  plunder  he  had  collected,  he  employed 
m  the  enlargement  and  embellishment  of  Babylon.    Towards  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  he  lost  hid  reason  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  when  the  government  was  administered  by  his  queen 
Nitocris.      The  grandeur  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian   empire 
ended  with  Nebuchadnezzar  H.     He  left  two  sons,  Evil-Me- 
rodach  and  Labynetus.    Evil-Merodach  succeeded  in  561, — an 
odious  despot,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
by  Niriglissor,  his  brother-in-law  and  successor,  who  quarrelled 
with  the  Medes,  and  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Cyrus, 
in  557.     Labosarchad,  who  succeeded,  was  murdered  after  a  few 
months^  reign.    Nabonned,  or  Labynetus,(Belshazzar,)  one  of  the 
conspirators,  succeeded.  He  indulged  in  the^reatest  excesses,  and 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Ly£ans  and  Egyptians  against  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians,- which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  siege  of  the  city.    Belshazzar  had  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  its  waUs;  and  in  honour  of  the  success  he  expected, 
he  gave  the  feast  described  by  the  prophet  Daniel  in  the  night  the 
dty  was  entered  by  Cyrus,  when  "  the  xing  of  the  Chaldeans"  was 
slam,  and  the  empire  of  Babylon  transferred  to  Persia,  540  b.  c] 


SECTION  IV.* 

ON  THE  GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION,  CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS,  AND 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  OP  THE  EARLY  BABYLONIANS  AND  AS- 
SYRIANS. 

1.  [The  GrOVERNMENT  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  was 
despotic.  The  will  of  the  king  was  the  law,  without  being  con- 
troUed  by  established  customs.  He  was  the  director  of  rdigious 
worship,  and  d^med  the  adoration  of  his  subjects,  as  if  he  were 
an  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  The  people,  not  only,  neither  pos- 
sessed civil  or  religious  rights,  but  they  were  not  even  assured  of 
their  natural  rights  as  men,  of  personal  freedom,  and  security  of 
property.  The  sovereignty  was  hereditary;  but  the  people  hav- 
ing no  attachment  to  their  rulers,  frequent  changes  oi  Oiyti'a&^A^^ 
took^Rce. 

2,  ToEBEuawN  of  the  Babylonians  consisted  o^  t\ie  «Aot«u- 
tion  of  nature,  which  tliej  personified  in  its  diffeTent  attn)oMX.ea. 
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and  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Thepr  adored 
Cannes  as  an  immaterial  god,  as  an  intellectual  organism ;  and 
the  Sun,  which  they  named  Bel  or  Baal,  as  the  organizer  and 
virifier  of  nature  Next  to  Baal  ranked  a  female  deity,  or  rather, 
a  ^eity  in  which  the  male  and  female  attributes  were  li&ited, 
called  Mylitta  by  the  Babylonians,  and  Astarte  by  the  Syrians. 
The  worship  of  this  deity  was  licentious  and  obscene,  and  a  direct 
encouragement  to  immorahty.  The  next  in  order  were  the 
planets,  as  Mars,  Mercury,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  to  which  the 
Chaldeans  pretended  the  Supreme  God  had  delegated  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  In  order  to  bring  these  lesser  deities  in 
communication  with  mankind,  the  priests  invented  talismanic 
characters,  which,  according  to  them,  participated,  by  means  of 
certain  ceremonies,  in  the  power  of  the  deities  they  represented. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  priests,  usually  called  Chaldeans,  were 
a  caste  or  an  order ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Jews,  the  Babylonians  had  a  hereditary  priesthood.  Thfey 
were  the  inventors  of  the  pretended  science  of  astrology,  which 
was  believed  in  even  until  a  late  period.  They  also  claimed  the 
power  of  deifying  mortals,  and  connecting  them  in  some  way  with 
the  celestial  lummaries,  just  as  Eastern  monarchs  of  the  present 
day  call  themselves  ^^  brothers  of  the  sun  and  moon.'*  Human 
sacrifices  were  frequently  made  to  their  divinities,  so  that  cruelty 
and  licentiousness  were  the  most  marked  attributes  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  idolatry,  which,  by  gratifying  the  impure 
passions,  readily  obtained  the  popular  observance. 

3.  The  Customs  and  Manners  were  naturally  equally  de- 
praved with  their  reUgion.  The  condition  of  women  was  more 
degraded  in  Babylon  than  in  any  other  Eastern  country.  No 
man  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ;  when 
girls  attained  mature  age,  they  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public 
markets,  and  delivered  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  money  thus 
obtained  for  beauty  was  appUed  to  portioning  ugliness ;  husbands 
irom  the  poorer  classes  bemg  purchased  for  those  to  whom  nature 
had  been  less  lavish  in  exterior  gifts.  As  polygamy  was  per- 
mitted, licentiousness  was  directly  encouraged  by  law  as  well 
as  religion. 

4.  The  Sciences,  Arts,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  had 
made  considerable  progress,  particularly  astromony,  which  be- 
came their  religious  system.  At  a  very  early  perioc^  the  study  of 
medicine  began  among  them  by  expenment.  They  invited  com- 
munications on  the  subject,  and  exposed  the  sick  to  the  view  of 
passengers,  to  ascertain  from  them,  if  they  had  ever  been  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  means  employed  to  relieve  them. 
These  communications  were  registered  in  the  temple  of  the  God 
of  Medicine,  and  afterwards  systematized  by  Hippocrates. 
Music  was  kiiown  to  the  Assyrians ;  and  they  had  made  great 

progress  in  the  mechanical  arts,  whidi  were  shown  in  their  tem- 

plesf  bridgea,  fortiBc&lionSy  and  other  bmLdinga,    "From  xSafexcio^x. 

''emote  oDtiquity^  they  possessed  the  art  of  'weaiSlIlS^  oi  -vot^axv^ 
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in  the  metals,  and  of  forming  figures  in  perfect  imitation  of 
nature.  They  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  by  tho^Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  wnich  enabled  them  to  exchange  the  excess  of  the 
products  of  their  fertile  soil  and  of  their  manufactures  for  the 
commodities  they  required  from  other  countries.  The  Babylon- 
ian language  belonged  to  the  same  dass  as  the  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac.  They  possessed  an  alphabetic  character,  and  wrote 
on  bncks  and  earthen  cylinders ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
possessed  books.] 


SECTION  v.* 

HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES,  TO  THE   REIGN 

OF  PSAMMETIGHUS,   B.  C.  650. 

1.  [The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Ethiopiti  and  Egypt  were  colon- 
ized by  the  descendants  of  Ham.  Ethiopia  is  frequently  called  in 
Scripture  Cushy  frY)m  the  name  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  Egypt, 
Mizraim,  from  the  name  of  his  second  son ;  also,  Haratz  Cham^ 
the  land  of  Cham,  or  Ham,  Ethiopia  comprehended  the  modem 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  whilst  the  territorial  extent  of  Egypt  has 
seldom  exceeded  the  area  included  within  its  physical  limits. 
The  chain  of  rocks,  stretching  east  and  west,  near  Syene  or 
Assouan,  through  which  the  NUe,  the  great  river  of  Ethiopia, 
has  forced  a  passage,  has  constituted  from  the  earliest  times  the 
southern  limit  or  extremity  of  ^gypt.  From  the  cataracts  near 
S^ene,  to  Cairo,  the  Nile  flows,  from  south  to  north,  in  one  un- 
divided stream,  through  a  narrow  valley,  included  between  two 
mountain  ridges,  the  one  on  the  east  extending  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  other  on  the  west  terminating  in  the  deserts  of  ancient 
Libya.  Near  Cairo,  the  mountains  recede  eastward  and  west- 
ward towards  the  Mediterranean  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  At 
Battu-el-Bahara,  below  Cairo,  the  Nile  divides  into  two  streams ; 
one  of  which  flowing  to  Bosetta,  and  the  other  to  Damietta,  in- 
close between  them  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  the  base  of  which 
is  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  having  thus  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  A,  delta,  this  part  of  Egypt  received  the  name 
of  Delta,  which  it  still  retains.  The  length  of  the  valley  from 
Syene  to  Cairo  is  about  three  hundred  and  ninety  geographical 
nules,  of  the  mean  width  of  about  nine  miles ;  and  the  length  of  the 
plain  flx)m  Cairo  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Delta,  about 
sixty  geographical  miles;  making  the  length  of  Egypt,  from  the 
souuiemmost  to  the  northernmost  point,  about  450  geographical 
miles.  The  whole  area,  or  superficial  extent,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Delta  to  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  being  about  11,000  square  ' 
miles,  or  one- third  the  size  of  Ireland. 

2.   "Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper,  extending  from  Sy cae  \.o  ^^fc 
city  of  Chemmis,  (capital,  Thebes^  or  Diospcms)  •,  Centt^X,  feoixi 
CbenuniB  to  Cercasorvks,  (capital,  Memphis)  •,  and  Lo^^x  ^^5^^% 
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which  comprised  the  Delta,  and  the  land  on  both  sides — it  was 
full  of  cities,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  was  Sais. 

3.  Egyptian  history  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  unequal 
duration;  the^r^^  of  which  extends  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  Sesostridae,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  B.  c.  1300 ;  the  seiicond 
comprises  the  reigns  of  the  Seisostridas,  or  the  brilliant  period  of 
Egypt,  down  to  rsammetichus,  1300— -660 ;  the  third  brings  us 
from  Psammetichus  down  to  the  Persian  conquest,  650 — 626. 

4.  The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  All  accounts,  however,  and  the  results  of  all  modem 
researches,  concur  in  representing  the  arts  and  civilization  as 
having  existed  in  Ethiopia  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  Egypt, 
and  that  the  current  of  population  descended  along  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  gradually  overspreading  the  valley  which  was  fer- 
tilized by  its  waters.  The  monuments  which  exist  at  Meroe 
and  elsewhere,  are  said  to  bear  evident  marks  of  being  the  models 
for  the  wondrous  edifices  of  Egypt,  while  the  vases  depicted 
on  the  monuments  display  a  taste  and  elegance  of  form  that  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

6.  [The  first  settlers  in  Egypt  were  nomadic  or  migratory, 
and  had  no  more  fixed  dwellings  than  the  Bedouins  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  they  were  destitute  of  science,  of  arts,  and  of  definite 
fbrms  of  civilization.  Ages  of  fiivourable  circumstances  no  doubt 
elapsed  before  they  established  themselves  in  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent manner,  and  applied  themselves  to  agriculture.  The 
fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  encouraged  the  early  location 
of  &niilies,  and  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  forming  of 
villages,  which,  by  the  successive  development  of  civilization, 
became  great  and  powerfrd  cities.  Upper  Egypt  was  the  first 
seat  of  civilization ;  which  originating  m  the  south,  in  Ethiopia, 
spread,  by  the  settlement  of  colonies,  towards  the  north.  Efach 
of  these  colonies  was  in  the  earliest  times  a  separate  state,  dis- 
trict, or  nome;  the  governing  body  being  the  priests,  and  the 
central  point  of  each,  the  temple  where  religious  worship  was 
performed.  This  form  of  government,  which  is  called  a  theo- 
cracy, resembled  that  by  which  the  Arabians  were  governed  by 
the  Caliphs,  though  in  many  respects  less  perfect.  It  divided 
the  population  into  three  distinct  classes  or  castes;  first  the 
priests,  then  the  military,  and,  thirdly,  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. The  people  alone  laboured,  and  the  finiit  of  their  toil  was 
appropriated  by  the  priests,  who  employed  the  military  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  population  in  subjection.  But  a  period  arrived 
when  the  military  became  weary  of  }aelding  a  blind  obedience 
to  the  priests.  A  revolution  broke  out,  when  Menes,  the  mili- 
tary leader,  established  a  regal  government,  and  transmitted  the 
power  to  his  descendants. 

6.    Menbs  assumed  the  supreme  power  about  B.C.  2188,*  and 

^Cbmrnpollon  Figcac  Uxof  tJiii  event  in  8782  B.C.,  (torn  &  calculation  baaed  on  re. 
oeat  dJscoverleB, 
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made  Thebes  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  He  regulated  the 
religious  worship,  and  implied  himself  to  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  priests.  He  altered 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  causing  it  to  flow  m  the  middle  of  the 
yalley,  and  raised  embankments  to  protect  the  ground,  which  he 
intended  for  the  site  of  Memphis,  the  future  capital  of  Central 
Egypt.  According  to  Manetho,*  there  were  sixteen  dynasties 
&om  Menes,  ending  with  Timaus,  to  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Lower  and  Central  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  whose  chieflains  were 
called  by  the  Egyptians,  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd-kings,  B.C.  2084. 
These  conquerors  inflicted  the  greatest  cruelty;  they  burned 
the  cities,  tnrew  down  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  tyranized 
over  the  inhabitants  for  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  Thothmosis,  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  B.C. 
1825.  The  Shepherd-kings  are  classed  by  Manetho  as  those  of 
the  seventeenth  ^masty. 

7.  Amenoph  I.  the  son  of  Thothmosis,  who  had  assisted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  united  all  Eg^spt  under  his  domi- 
nion. He  was  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  His  en- 
tire rdgn,  and  that  of  his  three  successors,  were  de^pted  to  re- 
establi^ing  a  regular  government,  and  raising  the  people  firom  the 
condition  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  their  conquerors. 
The  canals,  which  had  been  neglected  or  destroyed,  were  re- 
paired or  re-formed,  whilst  agriculture  and  the  arts  were  pro- 
tected and  encouraged.  Towns  were  rebuilt,  temples  erected, 
and  many  of  the  monuments,  which  are  still  adnured  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  belong  to  this  period.  Of  this  number  are  the 
monuments  of  Senmeh  and  Amada  in  Nubia,  and  several  of  those 
of  Kamak  and  Medinet-Habon ;  also  the  two  obelisks  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  great  lake  of  Fayoum,  or  Moeris,  which  served  to 
maintiun  in  the  lower  country  a  perpetual  equilibrium  between 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Ainenoph  HI.,  who  conquered  Abys- 
sinia, caused  to  be  built  the  palace  of  Sohleb  in  Upper  Nubia, 
the  magmflcent  palace  of  Luxor,  and  extensive  additions  to  the 
grand  palace  of  Kamak  at  Thebes.  The  two  colossal  statues 
at  Kouma  are  supposed  to  represent  this  prince.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  that 
Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob  became  prime-minister  of  Egypt,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  seven  years^  &mine  he  had  foretold,  to 
acquire  for  the  government  the  proprietorship  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  except  we  lands  of  the  priests,  whicui  he  redistributed 
among  the  people,  fixing  the  annual  rent  payable  to  the  state 
at  one-fifUi  of  the  produce  which  was  to  form  the  future 
revenue  for  defiraying  the  expenses  of  government.  The  Scrip- 
tures inform  ns  that,  during  the  administration  of  Joseph,  the 
Pharaoh  or  sovereign  of  Egypt  was  an  absolute  monarchy  tbi^ 

*  Maoetbo,  higb-prie$t  ofHeliopolis,  trmalaied  the  cacred  recordt  of  YAi  cowan 
into  Greek  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  PhiladelphM,  b.  c.  284—246.  oatt  ol  'wXivOci  la 
iveeerred  bjr  Joeeptiu  and  JuUus  Afriautua^ 
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court  numerous,  the  country  rich  and  flourishing,  and  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization,  1706  B.C. 

8.  Kamses  (the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,)  succeeded,  about 
1306  B.C.  and  is  justty  entitled  to  the  name  of  Great,  which  was 
given  to-  him  by  the  Egyptians.  The  conquests  attributed  to  him 
are  probably  greatly  exaggerated,  but  the  numerous  monuments 
withm  and  without  Egypt  prove  him  to  have  been-  a  powerful 
monarch.  He  divided  Egypt  into  thirty-six  nomes  or  provinces ; 
he  built  the  first  fleet  for  war;  he  directed  his  arms  against  the  Ar- 
abs, the  Ethiopians,  and  Libyans,  whom  he  conquered.  He  then 
entered  Asia,  apdpenetrated  as  &r  as  the  Ganges;  then  into  Scythia, 
Thrace,  Asia  Mmor;  and  left  colonies  at  Colchis,  in  Armenia, 
and  Syria.  On  his  return,  he  built  cities  and  temples,  formed 
canals,  assigned  to  each  Egyptian  a  pprtion  of  land,  and  imposed 
a  land-tax,  according  to  a  regular  survey.  The  temple  of  Thebes 
was  enlarged  in  his  reign,  and  the  sculptural  representations  of 
his  victories,  which  still  remain,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  antiquity.  Herodotus  relates  that  two  statues  of  this  con- 
queror, which  had  been  erected  by  himself  were  to  be  seen  in 
his  time;  the  one  on  the  road  between  Ephesus  and  Phocsea, 
and  the  other  between  Smyrna  and  Sardis.  They  were  armed 
after  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  manner,  with  a  javelin  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bow  in  the  other;  whilst  across  the  breast  a 
line  was  drawn  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other  with  the  follow-  ' 
ing  inscription:  "This  region  I  obtained  by  these  my  shoulders." 
Not  content  with  adorning  Egypt  with  sumptuous  edifices,  bat 
desirous  to  promote  the  r^  wel&re  of  his  people,  he  published 
a  body  of  laws,  which  gave  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects  the  rifht 
of  property  in  its  fullest  extent.  By  these  he  divested  himself  of 
the  absolute  and  unlimited  power  which  his  ancestors  had  pos- 
sessed since  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherds.  Hence  it  was 
that,  under  the  reign  of  Kamses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris,  Egypt 
arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  political  power  and  internal  s^en- 
dour.  His  successors  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Egypt,  and  en- 
joyed in  peace  the  firuits  of  his  labours,  until  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco 
(Shabac)  conquered  the  country,  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Boe- 
choris,  who  perished  in  the  struggle,  719  B.C.  After  the  death 
of  Tahraka,  {he  third  of  this  dynasty,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  antiquity,  Sethos,  high-priest  of  Phtha,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  675  b.  c.  He  was  con- 
sidered an  usurper ;  and  having  ofiended  the  caste  of  warriors,  he 
could  not  have  escaped  the  dangers  of  an  irruption  threatened 
by  the  Assyrians,  had  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  rats 
gnawed  to  pieces  the  quivers,  bowstrings,  and  shield-straps  of 
me  soldiers,  the  night  before  an  intended  attack  on  the  Egyp- 
tians. After  the  death  of  Sethos,  the  government  was  changed 
into  an  oligarchy;  twelve  of  the  principal  nobility  sharing  among 
them  the  aovereign  power.  But  this  division  subsisted  only  fi>r  a 
eboit  time.     They  compelled  one  of  tbek  uwexA^^^  ^^assmiK^iL- 
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chos  of  Sais,  to  take  flight;  but  returning,  supported  by  Greek 
and  Carian  mercenaries,  he  expelled  the  otners,  fifteen  years 
after  the  division  was  made,  about  B.C.  650.  From  this  time 
Egyptian  history  begins  to  be  divested  of  £ible,  and  may  be 
accounted  as  certain  as  that  of  any  other  ancient  nation.] 


SECTION  VL 

THE  ANTIQUrrr,  GOVEBNMENT,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  RELIGION, 
AND  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

1.  A  GREAT  portion  of  the  knowledge  and  attainments  of  the 
ancient  nations,  and,  by  consequence,  of  those  of  the  modems,  is 
to  be  traced  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  instructed  the  Greeks, 
who  performed  the  same  office  to  the  Komans;  and  the  two  lat- 
ter have  transmitted  much  of  that  knowledge  to  the  world,  of 
which  we  are  in  possession  at  this  day.* 

2,  The  Antiquity  of  this  empire,  though  we  give  no  credit  to 
the  chronicles  of  Manetho,  or  those  of  the  Chaldeans,  Chinese, 
or  Indians,  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  great. — ^The  Mosaic 
writings  represent  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  about  1715  B.C. 
as  a  nourishing  and  well-regulated  kingdom,  divided  into  ^- 
tricts,  containing  numerous  cities,  with  ministers  of  state;  pri- 
sons for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  which  argues  an  established 
system  of  penal  laws;  a  priesthood  with  permanent  revenues;  a 
Diowledge  of  metallurgy  and  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen;  the 
use  of  chariots  for  state  purposesf  and  for  war;  a  trade  in  slaves, 
and  other  indications  of  a  state  of  civilization  that  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  ages  of  progression.  The  nature  of  the  country  itself 
affords  a  j^resumption  of  the  great  anti(}uity  of  the  empire,  and 
its  early  civilization. — ^From  the  fertilizmg  effects  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  it  is  probable  that  agriculture  would  be  more  early 
practised  there  than  in  regions  less  fevoured  by  nature. — ^The 
periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  the  vapours  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  are  driven  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  where,  being  condensed,  they  fall 
down  in  immense  deluges  of  rain4 

•  For  the  supposed  origin  of  Egyptian  science,  see  p.  407. 

f  Chariots  and  carriages  were  not  used  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth. 

t  The  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continues  to 
increase  through  the  month  of  July.  In  August  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  reaches 
its  highest  point  early  in  September;  and  the  country  is  then  mostly  covered  with 
its  waters.  In  the  beginning  of  October  the  inundation  still  continues ;  and  it  is 
only  towards  the  end  of  this  month  that  the  stream  returns  within  its  banlcs.  From 
the  middle  of  August  till  towards  the  end  of  October,  the  country  resembles  a 
great  lake  or  sea,  in  which  the  cities  and  towns  appear  as  islands.  The  fertility  im- 
parted Ues  not  only  in  the  inundation  watering  the  land  (for  rain  seldom  {a\\&  Vtv 
Lower  E^rptf  and  is  almost  vnknown  in  the  Upper  Provinces),  but  a\so  \n  lY\e  IV\\Ol 
slimy  mud  depatited  py  Its  water*,  like  a  coat  of  rich  manure ;  and  the  ft«ed,)Qevt\t^ 

iSfl2!S5^;S^^J!y^„i5;wJ^^^^  springs  up  rap\d\7,  fpovi* 

mtii  JuxuriMoc^  and  npeiu  into  abuadance.    It  must  not,  however.  Y»  »up\K»cA 
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3.  The  Government  of  Esypt,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  theo« 
cratic,  or  in  the  priests— eacSi  nome  or  district  being  ruled  bv 
its  own  priests.  J^ut  from  the  time  of  Menes,  it  was  a  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  The  powers  of  the  monarch  were  limited  by 
constitutional  laws;  yet  in  many  respects  his  authority  was  ex- 
tremely despotical.  The  functions  of  the  sovereign  were  partly 
civil  and  partly  religious.  The  king  had  the  chi^  regulation  of 
all  that  regarded  the  worship  of  the  gods;  and  the  priests,  con- 
sidered as  his  deputies,  filled  all  the  offices  of  state.  They  were 
both  the  legislators  and  the  civil  judges;  they  imposed  and  levied 
the  taxes,  and  regulated  weights  and  measures.  The  great  na- 
tional tribunal  was  composed  of  thirty  judges,  chosen  from  the 
priests  in  the  three  principal  provinces  or  departments  of  the 
empire — ^Thebes,  Heliopolis,and  Memphis. 

These  judges  had  revenues  assigned  them,  that,  being  freed 
from  domestic  cares,  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Thus,  maintained  by  the  liberality  of 
the  sovereign,  who  exacted  an  oath  from  uiem  not  to  yield 
obedience  even  to  himself  if  he  passed  an  unjust  law,  they  ad- 
ministered gratuitously  to  the  people  that  justice  to  which  they 
have  a  natural  right ;  and  as  parties  were  their  own  advocates, 
the  expense  was  no  burden  upon  the  people.  To  ffuard  agunst 
surprise,  the  judges  also  required  that  every  case  should  be  laid 
bdore  them  in  writing,  lest  they  might  be  misled  by  that  extra- 
ordinary  gift  of  oratory  which  often  dazzles  the  mind,  and  moves 
the  passions.  The  penal  laws  of  Egypt  were  uncommonly  severe. 
Wilful  murder  and  perjury  were  punished  with  death ;  and  the 
false  accuser  was  condemned  to  suner  the  same  punishment  which 
the  person  accused  would  have  suffered,  had  the  charge  been 
proved.  Female  chastity  was  most  rigidly  protected ;  and  he 
who  refused  to  render  assistance  to  another  when  attached,  was 
equally  liable  to  punishment  with  the  individual  who  had  done 
the  injury.  The  Egyptians  did  not,  like  most  other  nations, 
consign  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  destruction;  thepr  preserved 
them  by  embalming,  celebrating  their  obsequies  with  extraor- 
dinary solemnity.  To  be  deprived  of  ftmeral  rites  they  consi- 
dered one  of  the  greatest  calamities;  but  these  rites  were  not 
permitted  till  after  a  scrutiny  into  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and 
by  a  judicial  decree  approving  of  his  character.  The  characters 
even  of  the  sovereigns  were  subjected  to  this  inquiry;  and 
Diodorus  assures  us  that  some  of  the  kings  had  been  deprived 
of  ftmeral  rites,  and  their  memories  thus  consigned  to  infamy. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  regulation  in  Egypt  to  discourage 

that  the  Nile  spreads  itself  over  erery  spot  of  land,  and  waters  it  sufficiently  withool 
artificial  aid.  From  time  immemorial  machines  have  been  used  to  raise  the  water 
to  grounds  above  the  level  of  the  inundation.  Lakes  were  also  formed  as  reserroin 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  canals  to  convey  the  water  to  the  districts  that  requif«d 
It.  If  the  inundation  reached  the  height  of  twenty.two  feet,  a  rich  harvest  was 
expected;  because  then  all  the  fields  had  received  the  requisite  irrigation;  and  If  It 

i^//  sJtort  of  that  height,  then  the  deficiency  of  ctoi«  ^o>]\^  \)«  Vn  ^lo^rtloB. 

ramiaeg  frequently  occurred  In  Egypt  firom  thtl  cauiW> 
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the  borrowing  of  money.  The  borrower  was  required  to  give 
in  pledge  the  embahned  body  of  his  £ither ;  and  he  was  not  only 
depriv^  of  funeral  rites  if  he  &iled  to  redeem  it,  but  whilst  he 
lived  he  was  not  permitted  to  bury  any  person  descended  from 
him. 

Population  was  encouraged  by  many  salutary  laws.  Poly- 
gamy was  tolerated,  but  few  Egyptians  had  more  than  one  wife. 
Every  man  was  bound  to  maintain  and  educate  not  only  the 
children  bom  to  him  in  the  state  of  marriage,  but  also  those  that 
he  had  by  his  slaves  or  concubines :  whatever  was  the  condition 
of  the  woman,  whether  she  was  free  or  a  slave,  her  children  wei*e 
deemed  free  and  legitimate.  Homicide  was  punished  with  death, 
even  when  committed  on  a  slave ;  and  the  exposing  of  in^ts 
was  restrained  b^  the  severest  penalties. 

4.  The  Egyptians  preceded  most  of  the  ancient  nations  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  useful  Abts,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sciences.  They  understood  very  early  the  use  of  metals,  both 
in  the  &brication  of  serviceable  utensils,  in  ornamental  decorations, 
and  in  the  coining  of  money,  as  a  medium  of  commerce.  Archi- 
tecture was  early  brought  to  great  perfection.  Their  buildings, 
the  pyramids,  obelisks,  &c.,  have,  from  the  extreme  mildness  of  &e 
climate,  suffered  littie  injury  from  time.  Some  of  the  obelisks, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  pyramids,  and 
consequentiy  above  3000  years  old,  are  entire  at  this  day:  one 
in  particular  may  be  seen  at  Borne,  which  was  transported  thither 
by  Augustus,  and  which  Pliny  sa^rs  was  supposed  to  be  older 
than  the  time  of  Sesostris.  These  immense  masses,  consisting  ot 
one  entire  block  of  granite,  were  hewn  in  the  quarries  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  some  are  now  to  be  seen  half-iinished.  Durmg 
the  mundation  of  the  Nile,  and  by  means  of  canals,  they  were 
conveyed  on  raffcs  to  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  erected. 
Pliny  minutely  describes  the  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
they  were  transported. — ^The  whole  country  abounds  with  the 
remains  of  ancient  magnificence.  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  universe. 

The  greater  pyramids  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  900  years  B.C.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and 
that  of  Cephrenes,  the  second  in  size,  have  been  entered,  and 
found  to  contain  numerous  chambers,  with  a  sarcophagus  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  each,  probably  the  sepulchre  of  the  sovereign 
by  whose  command  it  was  built.*    The  Egyptians  believed  that 

*  The  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  an  equilateral  square,  of  which  each  side  measures  at 
the  base  693  English  feet    The  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are,  many  of  them,  30 
feet  in  length,  4  in  height,  and  3  in  breadth.     The  superficial  contents  of  the  area 
are  480,21U  feet,  or  something  more  than  11  English  acres.    The  height  of  the  pyra. 
mid  is  481  feet,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  church  in 
London.    It  rises  from  the  base  to  the  apex  in  steps  of  near  4  feet  in  height,  and 
the  summit  is  a  square  platform  of  13  feet,  composed  of  10  or  12  stones.    Tb\»  totm 
of  construction  in  the  manner  of  steps  was  probably  given  to  the  buMvwR,  XYv&X.  W 
might  netAve  a  coating  of  marble,  by  laying  upon  each  step  a  block  o{  a  pnainaWcaX 
torm,  whieb  would  thus  bring  the  exterior  of  the  building  to  a  smootVi  %'Axiace, 
which JM  the  app^rance  of  moat  of  the  smaller  pyramids  at  this  da\.    The  ewVtauce 
It  on  the  north  aide.    I  be  aacem  is  made  by  step* ;  and  narrow  pawageft  Vead  lo  vVi% 
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death  did  not  separate  the  soul  from  the  body;  and  hence  their 
extreme  care  to  preserve  the  body  entire,  by  embalming,  con- 
cealing it  in  caves  and  catacombs,  and  guarding  it  by  audi  stu- 
pendous structures. 

The  remains  of  art  in  Egypt,  though  venerable  for  their  great 
antiquity,  are  extremely  deficient  in  Beauty  and  elegance.  The 
Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  an  arch.  Hie 
remains  of  painting  and  sculpture  evince  but  a  slender  proficiency 
in  those  arts,  and  afford  but  a  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  the 
critical  eye. 

5.  [The  Egyptians  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  ^eometrjr, 
mechanics,  and  astronomy.  The  necessity  for  distin^ui^ing  their 
fields  afi;er  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  division  of  the 
land  by  Sesostris,  conducted  them  at  an  early  period  to  the  dis- 
covery of  geometry.  The  conveyence  of  immense  masses  of  gra- 
nite for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  raising  them  to  a  great  hei^ 
in  their  bmldings,  attest  their  knowledge  of  mechanics.  Toot 
were  acquainted  witii  arithmetic;  they  studied  astronomy  wiu 
ardour;  they  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs;  they  had 
discovered  the  solar  year  about  1325  b.  c.  ;  they  were  able  to  cal- 
culate both  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  Thales,  who  received  hu 
knowledge  of  astronomy  firom  the  Egyptians,  predicted  the 
fiimous  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  separated  the  armies  of  the 
Medes  and  Lydians  during  an  engagement,  B.C.  603  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hales).  The  position  of  the  pyramids,  most  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  is,  not  without  reason, 
urged  as  a  proof  of  their  knowledge  in  astronomy,  as  it  requires 
even  at  present  considerable  knowledge  in  that  science  to  trace 
a  meridian  line  with  perfect  accuracy.  They  seem  also  to  have 
had  an  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

6.  The  Religion  of  En^pt  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  One  great  intel- 
ligence was  supposed  to  preside  over  aU  nature.  They  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  esteemed  the  present  state  of 
existence  to  be  of  no  value,  in  comparison  with  that  whidi  was 
to  come,  and  which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  a  life  spent  in  this 
world  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  Egyptian  religion  had  this 
peculiarity,  that  living  animals  were  made  to  represent  the  real 
objects  of  worship.  Their  principal  divinities  were  Osiris,  Isis, 
T^hon,  and  Nephthys.  In  Osiris  they  recognised  the  ve^table 
kmgdom,  the  Nue,  the  sun,  fire,  the  male  principle — ^active  and 

chamberi.  the  walls  of  which  are  of  red  granite,  highly  polished,  each  stone  reach- 
ing from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  and  the  ceilings  are  formed  of  large  slabs  of 
IwTished  granite,  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  One  chamber  is  17  feet  long,  14 
feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high;  and  the  largest,  37  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  80  feet 
high ;  at  the  end  of  which  stands  a  sarcophagus,  also  of  red  granite.  Its  length  it 
seven  feet  six  inches ;  depth,  three  and  a  half;  breadth,  three  feet  three  inches ;  in 
which  it  is  supposed  the  body  of  him  for  whom  the  structure  had  been  raised  was 
depoglted.  The  Mrcophagus  is  exactly  the  sise  of  the  orifice  which  forms  the  en- 
tnnce  of  the  pyramid,  and  could  not  have  been  convened  to  \U  place  by  any  of  tiM 
known  paggage$;  consequently,  it  must  have  been  d«po^VedLa\xtSxki\2EA\Mi\^>Atu 
~  iiie  /MutMge  WM»  doisbed  in  iu  present  sUie. 
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Viyifying,  which  they  represented  by  the  bull  or  ox  Mneris^  con- 
secrated to  the  snn  at  Heliopolis ;  and  by  another,  called  Apis, 
dedicated  to  tiie  moon  at  Memphis ;  and  also  by  other  emblems. 
In  Isis  they  recoenized  the  moon,  the  land  of  i^pt,  humidity, 
the  female  piincij^e,  of  which  the  symbol  was  a  h^r.  IVphon 
was  the  evil  principle,  king  of  death  and  destruction ;  and  J^ph- 
thys  his  sister,  the  earth  unfruitful,  drought  and  sterility.  To 
the  worship  of  these  divinities  was  joined  that  of  the  animals 
useful  to  the  shepherd,  the  husbandman,  or  society  generally,  as 
the  Ox,  the  Ram,  the  Ibis — a  species  of  stork,  which  £stroyea  the 
serpents  tiiat  infested  the  country ;  the  Ichneumon,  a  species  of 
weasel,  and  the  Cat,  destroyers  of  serpents,  rats,  and  crocodiles' 
egps.  The!  Egyntian  added  to  these  the  worship  of  noxious 
animals,  as  the  Bat,  Crocodile,  and  Hippopotamus,  to  which  he 
sacrificed  in  his  terror  to  appease  them ;  and  lastly,  the  worship 
of  useful  herbs,  of  which  the  principal  was  the  Lotus,  which  fur- 
nished him  with  part  of  hie  food. 

7«  The  priests  of  ^gypt,  like  the  Bramins  of  India,  were  a 
distinct  order  or  caste.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Ethio^na,  and  to  have  been  the  civilizers  of  the  first  inhabitants. 
They  were  the  educated  class  in  the  state,  and  the  inventors  of 
emfaJematical  or  hieroglyphic  writing,  of  which,  according  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  there  were  three  difiTerent  kinds.  1,  The 
Epistolographic^  called  also  Demotic  and  Enchorial^  which  was  the 
kind  commonly  in  use;  2,  the  Hieratic^  or  sacerdotal  language; 
and  3,  the  HieroglypMc^  or  monumental  writing.  But  of  t£is  &st 
there  were  difiTerent  species;  as,  1,  Phonetic^  which  expressed 
objects  by  means  of  characters  employed  as  si^ns  of  sounds; 

2,  the  Munelic^  which  was  picture-wnting,  stnctly  so  called; 

3,  the  Symbolic,  which  expressed  objects  indirectly  by  synecdoche, 
by  metonymy,  or  by  metaphors  more  or  less  obvious ;  and,  4,  the 
Enigmatic^  which  as  the  name  implies,  expressed  ideas  by  means 
of  certain  enigmas.*  Tiie  morality  taught  by  the  priests  was  pure 
and  refined;  but  it  had  little  influence  on  the  manners  ox  the 
people.  So,  likewise,  the  theology  and  secret  doctrines  were 
rational  and  sublime;  but  the  wor£ip  of  the  people  was  debased 
by  the  most  absurd  superstition.  Although  animal  worship  was 
common  throu^out  Egypt,  yet  it  difiered  in  different  parts  of 
the  cauntrr.  lliere  were  but  a  few  species  which  were  every- 
where worshroped;  tlie  others  were  sacred  in  one  district,  but  not 
in  another.  Jua  one  province  they  might  be  killed  and  eaten ;  in 
another,  the  punishment  of  death  was  the  price  of  doing  them  an 
injury.  "The  multitude,"  says  Diodorus,  "have  been  inflamed 
mto  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  mur- 
der of  a  divine  cat.^^ 

•  The  accldeDtal  disintennent  of  a  rtone  at  Rosetta,  inscribed  w!th  hieroglyphic 
and  enchorial  texts,  together  with  a  Greelc  yertion  of  both ;  and  the  tulMe(\ueut  dw 
eovery  of  a  monument  at  Phila,  adapted  for  iiiustrating  that  of  Rotelta,  enaXAi^TVi 
Young  »od  otban  to  ditcover  tbe  key  to  that  mode  of  imting,  ^hich  Yiat  ovet\ed>xv 
to  mueb  of  tbe  treamre  of^yptian  bittory,  mythology,  aclence.  atU  lIlA  \mnvVn&\ 
MOii  wbea  flirtber  improved,  will  ooen  atiU  more. 
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8.  [The  Manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  very  early  formed. 
They  entertained  a  singular  attachment  to  ancient  usages;  a 
dislike  to  innovation  ;  a  jealousy  and  abhorrence  of  strangers — 
particularly  of  the  neighbouring  nomad  or  shepherd  tribes, 
who  had  been  their  conquerors  and  oppressors  at  Tarious  tiines. 
Their  superstition  was  proverbial ;  their  private  manners  loose; 
and  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  their  gods,  they  committed 
such  indecencies  as  degraded  them  in  the  estimation  of  other 
nations.  But  their  manners  and  opinions  underwent  a  re- 
markable change  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  who  obtained 
the  sovereignty  by  the  assistance  of  Greek  mercenaries,  650  B.C. 
By  putting  more  confidence  in  these  than  in  the  military  caste, 
an  army  of  100,000  men  migrated  in  a  body  beyond  the  cataracts, 
and  settled  in  Ethiopia,  where  they  rendered  themselves  inde- 
pendent (J  ].  p.  95.).  To  repair  this  loss,  Psammetichus  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and  opened  nis 
ports  to  all  strangers,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  settle  in  his  dominions: 
he  assigned  them  lands ;  he  employed  the  learned  among  them 
to  instruct  the  Egyptian  youth  in  the  Greek  language;  and 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice that  had  hitherto  secluded  his  subjects  from  other  nations ; 
in  which  policy  he  was  followed  by  several  of  his  successors.] 


SECTION  VII.* 

OF     THE     PHCENICIANS. 


1.  Ph(enicia  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  coun- 
try called  in  Scripture  Canaan,  now  Syria,  or  Palestine.  But 
Phoenicia  Proper,  even  in  its  most  flounshing  period,  only  com- 

Srised  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
iediterranean,  from  Dor  (Tortoura)  to  Antarada  (Tortosa), 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere 
exceeding  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  This  short  line  of  coast 
abounds  in  bays  and  harbours,  and  small  islands,  where  nume- 
rous towns  were  built  at  a  remote  period.  Sidon  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  **  the  first-born  of  Canaan"  (the 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah),  Genesis  10  :  15.  TVneu 
Joshua  invaded  Canaan,  1451  b.  c,  or,  according  to  the  Septua- 
gint,  1599  B.C.,  the  Phoenicians  possessed  the  following  towns 
on  the  coast,  from  south  to  north.  Dor  (Tortoura),  Accho 
(Acre),  Achzib  (Zi6),  Tyre,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Berothl  (Be^' 
root),  Arka,  Antarada,  and  others.  In  the  division  of  Canaan 
the  tribe  of  Asher  obtained  twenty-two  cilies  ^n^  ^WLbi^go^  of 
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Phoenicia  (Josh.  19 :  30),  and  the  tribes  of  Zebalun,  Issachar, 
and  Manasseh,  others;  but  "great  Sldon,"  "the  strong  city 
of  Tyre,"  and  other  towns,  successfully  resisted  the  Israelites, 
the  Asherites  only  effecting  a  settlement  in  the  open  country 
(Judg.  1;81).  The  Phoenician  territory  was  extremely  fer- 
tile. The  mountain  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  formed  its  eastern 
boundary,  are  said  to  have,  throughout  the  year,  winter  on  their 
head,  spring  on  their  shoulders,  autmnn  on  their  sloping  sides, 
and  summer  at  their  feet.  This  remarkable  diversity  of  cli- 
mate favoured  the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  vegetable 
productions.  The  mountains  also  afforded  an  abundant  supply 
of  excellent  timber,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  used 
for  ship-building  and  other  purposes. 

2.  Our  information  respecting  the  Phoenicians  is  extremely 
limited.  No  continuous  history  of  them  has  come  down  to  us ; 
their  own  writings  are  entirely  lost;  and  we  are  therefore 
indebted  to  occasional  notices  respecting  them  in  the  He- 
brew and  classical  authors  of  antiquity.  Confined  to  a  li- 
mited territory,  and  surrounded  by  powerful  tribes  on  all  sides 
towards  the  land,  they  were  naturally  induced  to  turn  their 
attention  to  navigation  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sea 
which  was  open  before  them.  Their  first  maritime  expeditions, 
as  among  other  nations,  were  of  a  piratical  and  freebooting 
character,  which  afterwards  led  to  permanent  settlements  and 
commercial  relations.  Their  first  foreign  settlements  were  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Cyprus ;  then  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black  Sea — into  Greece,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Britain;  also  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  of 
which  the  most  illustrious  was  Carthage,  afterwards  the  for- 
midable rival  of  Roman  power.  They  also  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  India,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of 
Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  where  they  had  settlements.  From 
thence  all  commodities  were  conveyed  by  land  to  Rhinocorura, 
the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  reshipped  to  their 
own  ports. 

3.  The  genius  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  the  object  of 
their  policy  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  was  entirely  com- 
mercial. Thev  had  no  distingubhing  peculiarities  in  their 
manners  and  mstitutions ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any  sin- 
gpular  and  unsocial  form  of  religion ;  they  could  mingle  with 
other  nations  without  scruple  or  reluctance.  They  never  aimed 
at  territorial  conquests,  and  therefore  their  settlements  were 
generally  on  small  islands  or  localities  easily  accessible  from 
the  sea.  Colonization  often  arose  out  of  internal  commotions. 
Their  colonies  appear  to  have  been  politically  independent, 
although  the  connexion  with  them  was  strengthened  and  pre* 
served  by  frequent  civil  and  religious  embassies.  T\s&  7T^^\!cl 
which  the  rhcBnicians  acquired  by  engrossing  \)ae  ttaA^ 
of  the  world  during  a  long  period,   first  exhibited  lo  mwi* 
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kind  the  vast  resources  of  a  commercial  people,  and  the  great 
exertions  they  are  capable  of  making.  The  most  particular 
account  of  the  nature  and  variety  of  their  commercial  trans- 
actions, and  of  the  extent  of  their  power,  is  given  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Ezekiel,  who  flourished  about  260  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great,  (c.  26, 27,  28.) 

4.  The  Phoemcians  were  among  the  most  early  cinlixed 
nations  of  the  east.  They  excelled  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. To  them  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  making 
of  glass;  and  the  Tyrian  purple  (made  of  the  juice  of  a 
marine  shell-fish)  is  celebrated  by  all  ancient  authors.  We  are 
also,  said  to  be  indebted  to  them  for  the  invention  of  letters 
and  writing,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  only  spread  the 
use  of  their  letters  by  their  commerce  and  with  their  litera- 
ture. Moses  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  Fhcenician 
character,  which  was  the  same  as  the  old  Canaanite  or  old 
Hebrew.  Cadmus,  die  Fhcenician,  carried  these  letters  into 
Greece  about  1300  b.  c. ;  the  Greeks  perfected  them  and  added 
others,  which  they  in  turn  communicated  to  the  Latins ;  and 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Phcenician- 
Greek  characters  were  employed  throughout  Egvpt  and  Syria. 
The  Fhcenician  writing,  which  is  so  ancient,  and  the  parent  of 
so  many  others,  is  now  only  preserved  in  the  Samaritan  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  by  the  help  of  which  medals  and 
other  Fhcenician  remains  have  been  deciphered. 

5.  The  Fhcenicians  never  comprised  one  body  politic.  Each 
town  with  the  surrounding  district  formed  an  independent  com- 
munity, with  a  hereditary  chief  magistrate  or  king,  whose 
power  was  so  strictly  limited  as  to  render  the  government 
almost  republican.  It  seems  that  the  towns  formed  a  federal 
union,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  originally  Sidon,  and  at  a 
later  period.  Tyre.  Tripolis  was  built  conjointly  by  the  various 
states  for  the  seat  of  their  congress.  The  Fhcenician  religion 
consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  vital  principle  in  nature,  which 
is  either  producing  or  destrojring.  The  producing  principle 
was  worshipped  as  Baal,  lord,  and  as  the  sun ;  and  the  destruc- 
tive power  was  represented  in  the  fire-god  Moloch.  Their  pro- 
tecting god  was  called  Melcarth  (the  city  king),  and  by  the 
Greeks  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  to  whose  temple  at  Tyre  solemn 
deputations  were  sent  from  their  colonies. 

6.  Fhcenicia  flourished  in  its  greatest  splendour  in  the  period 
from  David  to  Cyrus,  1050 — 350.  Tyre  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  for  flve  years  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  about 
717  B.C.;  but  the  city,  on  the  main  land,  was  captured  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  II.,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  when  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  or  led  into  captivity, 
and  the  walls  razed  to  the  ground,  573  B.  c.  The  bulk  of  its 
moveable  irealth,  however,  was  removed  to  the  insular  town, 

on  an  island  ^Ziree-quarters  of  a  mile  £rom  tVie  ^o^t,  'which 
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they  defended  by  their  ships.  The  result  of  this  siege  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  records  that  although 
*' every  head  was  made  bald,  aud  every  shoulder  was  peel^, 
yet  had  the  conqueror  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  the  service 
against  Tyre."  (c.  29  :  18.)  Continental,  or  old  Tyre,  con- 
tinned  in  ruins  until  the  Macedonian  invasion,  when  the  rub- 
bish supplied  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  wall,  200  feet 
in  breadth,  from  the  shore  to  the  island.  Insular  Tyre  had 
then  risen  to  great  wealth  and  political  importance ;  her  fleets 
were  all-powerful  at  sea ;  but  when  united  to  the  main  land 
and  assailed  by  the  Greek  land  forces,  it  was  captured  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months,  which  was  considered  the  greatest  ex- 
ploit of  Alexander  the  Great,  332  b.  o.  It  was  not  then  totally 
destroyed,  since  only  thirty  years  afterwards  it  was  an  object  of 
contention  to  his  successors.  It  was  blockaded  for  thirteen 
months  by  the  fleet  of  Antigonus,  and  obliged  to  receive  a  gar- 
rison of  his  troops ;  and  about  three  years  after  it  was  invested 
by  Ptolemj,  king  of  Egypt,  when  it  fell  into  his  hands  through 
a  mutiny  m  the  garrison.  Since  then,  the  history  of  Tyre  and 
Phoenicia  is  identified  with  that  of  Syria. 


SECTION  VIIL* 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    JEWS, 

From  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  EstMishment  of  the 

Monarchy, 

1.  Abbaham,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Jews.*  He  was  born  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,'!'  and  migrated  with  his  father  from  thence  to  Haran 
in  Mesopotamia,  idolatry  then  generally  prevailed — even  his 
father  Terah  **  served  other  gods"  (Josh.  24 : 2)  ;  and  probably 
Abraham  himself,  until  '*  the  glory  of  God  appeared  unto  him," 
before  he  dwelt  in  Haran  (Acts,  7:2).  After  his  father's 
death,  he  received  the  divine  command  to  leave  his  country  and 
his  kindred,  with  the  promise  that  '^  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  in 
thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  12 : 2); 
whereupon,  when  seventy-five  years  old,  he  departed  out  of 
Haran  vrith  all  his  household,  which  point  of  time  is  denomi- 

*  The  appellation  Jew  was  first  g^ren  to  the  subjects  of  the  separate  kiDg- 
dom  of  Judah  (2  Kings  16 :  6 — ^25  :  25),  but  after  the  Babylonian  captirity 
(806  B.  C.)  to  the  Hebrews  generally,  and  even  to  proselytes  who  tk^4  liQ 
blood  (elation  to  them.  (Esther  3 ;  6—9 ;  Dan.  3  :  8—12,  ficc.) 

f  This  Chaldea  wm  ia  or  near  Armenia— not  the  country  afterw«x(l%  c^«^ 
ChaJdem,  the  capital  of  which  was  Babylon. Maurict* 
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Dated  The  Call  of  Abraham.  He  journeyed  into  Canaan,  and 
there  received  the  farther  promise,  **  Unto  thee  will  1  give  this 
land,"  which  was  afterwards  frequently  renewed  to  him  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  confirm  his  faith  and  to  enliven  his 
hope — Whence  Canaan  was  called  "  The  promised  land."  This 
selection  of  Abraham  to  become  the  progenitor  of  a  race  to 
whom  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  should  be  com- 
mitted, until  the  time  when  it  should  please  Him  to  make  a 
more  perfect  revelation  of  himself  to  mankind,  is  called  the 
Covenant  with  Abraham — ^because  blessings  and  protection  Were 
promised  to  him  and  his  posterity,  on  condition  that  he  and 
they  remembered  their  obligations,  persevered  in  their  obe- 
dience, and  obeyed  his  commands.  Abraham* s  history,  as  nar- 
rated in  Genesis,  is  '*  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  historic 
truth,  when  compared  with  the  mythic  or  poetic  traditions  of 
almost  all  other  countries.  The  genealogies  of  most  nations, 
particularly  the  eastern,  are  lost  among  the  gods  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  define  where  fable  ceases,  and  history  begins ;  and  the 
earlier  we  ascend,  the  more  indistinct  and  marvellous  the  nar- 
rative. In  the  Hebrew  record,  it  is  precisely  the  converse; 
God  and  man  are  separated  by  a  wide  and  impassable  interval. 
Abraham  is  the  Emir  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  migrating  from  place 
to  place,  his  stations  marked  with  geographical  accuracy,  and 
with  a  picturesque  simplicity  of  local  description ;  here  he 
pitches  his  tent  by  some  old  and  celebrated  tree,  there  on  the 
banks  of  a  well-known  fountain.  He  is  in  no  respect  superior 
to  his  age  and  country,  excepting  in  the  sublime  purity  of  his 
religion.  He  is  neither  demi-god  iior  mighty  conqueror,  nor 
even  sage,  nor  inventor  of  useful  arts.  His  distinction  is  the 
worship  of  One  Great  God,  and  the  intercourse  he  is  permitted 
to  hold  with  the  mysterious  Being.  This  is  the  great  patrimo- 
nial glory  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  descendants ;  their  title 
to  be  considered  the  chosen  people  of  the  Almighty,  was  their 
invaluable  possession.  This  is  the  key  to  their  whole  history, 
the  basis  of  their  national  character."  (Milman.)  Abraham 
sojourned  for  a  hundred  years  in  Canaan,  but  he  acquired 
"none  inheritance  in  it'*  (Acts,  7:5),  the  promise  applying 
only  to  his  descendants.  He  there  died  at  the  age  of  175,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  in  Mamre,  which  he  had 
purchased  for  a  sepulchre.  He  had  seven  sons — Ishmael, 
Isaac,  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan,  ^'lidian,  and  Ishbak ;  of 
whom  Isaac,  the  son  of  promise,  succeeded  as  his  sole  heir. 

2.  The  events  of  Isaac's  life  are  not  numerous.  He  enjoyed 
the  divine  favour,  and  received  a  renewal  of  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  26  : 3).  Isaac  had  twin  sons,  Esau  and  Ja- 
cob, the  latter  succeeding  to  the  headship  of  the  family  in  right 
of  the  blessing  which  he  fraudulently  obtained.  The  adven- 
tures  of  Jacob  amoDg  his  Nomadic  relatives  in  Padan-aram 
^Mesopotamia),  present  a  curious  and  c\iaTac\.em\i<&  Vva^  oil 
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tlieir  simple  manners  and  usages.  He  went  to  them  with  no- 
thing but  his  staff  in  hand ;  he  returned  rich  in  cattle,  flocks, 
asses  and  camels,  male  and  female  slaves,  and  twelve  sons. 
Soon  after  he  rejoined  his  father,  Isaac  died  in  his  180th  year. 
The  names  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons  were  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Judah,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Dan,  Gad,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Joseph, 
and  Benjamin.  Joseph  was  the  favourite  of  his  father,  and  in 
consequence  was  hated  by  his  brothers,  who  sold  him  to  Mi- 
dianite  traders  on  their  route  to  Egypt  for  twentv  pieces  of 
silver,  where  he  was  re-sold  to  Potiphar,  a  chief  officer  of  the 
king.  But  divine  providence  watched  over  him,  and  advanced 
him  with  surprising  rapidity  to  be  the  all-powerful  minister 
of  that  country.  His  lustory  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  and 
interesting  narratives  in  tlie  Bible.  Joseph  was  evidently 
especially  raised  up  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  effecting  an  ex- 
tensive change  in  the  social  condition  of  Egypt,  and  of  ob- 
taining a  settlement  for  his  brethren  in  that  fertile  country, 
where  they  might  rapidly  increase,  and  prove  their  adherence, 
under  the  severest  persecution,  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God. 
Egypt,  before  that  period,  had  enjoyed  many  centuries  of  civi- 
lization, and  was  then  populous  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  presumed  that  the  territorial  property  of  the  coun- 
try was  then  divided  between  a  military  aristocracy  and  the 
priests.  Joseph  took  advantage  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty 
and  of  famine  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  to  purchase  for  the  crown  the  two-thirds  of  the  soil 
in  the  possession  of  the  military  caste,  whilst  he  allowed  the 
other  third  to  continue  vested  in  the  priests.  He  afterwards 
redistributed  the  land  thus  acquired  among  the  people  at 
the  uniform  rent  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  the  principal  source  of  national  revenue  for 
many  ages  afterwards.  This  is  the  most  extensive,  peaceful, 
agrarian  redivision  of  property,  as  well  as  the  most  natural, 
productive,  and  equitable  revenue  system,  that  is  recorded  in 
history  (see  note,  p.  44).  These  measures,  however  calculated 
to  raise  the  royal  authority,  appear  to  have  been  highly  popu- 
lar, and  to  have  obtained  for  Joseph  the  gratitude  of  the 
people.  Shepherds  were  **  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians," 
but  when  his  father  came  to  !E!gypt,  during  the  famine,  with 
all  his  family  (together  seventy-five  persons.  Acts,  7  :  14),  and 
their  flocks  and  herds,  he  and  they  were  hospitably  received ; 
and  the  Hebrew*  shepherds  obtained  a  settlement  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Goshen,  on  the  borders  of  Ganaan,  the  richest  pasture 
land  in  the  country.    Jacob  died  seventeen  years  after,  aged 

*  Abraham  was  called  by  the  Canaanites  "  the  Hebrew"  (Gen.  14  :  13),  pro- 
bably from  eher,  "  the  other  side/'  becavse  he  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Baphrates.    The  appellation  afterwards  became  the  proper  name  Yt^  vf\i\c\i\k\& 
descendants  were  known  to  foreignen  (Gen.  40:15.    Exod.  l:!!^,!^)  Sc-C*")* 
wbilBttbe  ''children  of  Israel"  was  their  domestic  name. 
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147,  and  his  body  was  conyeyed  by  Joseph  to  Mamre.    Before 
his  death,  Jacob  conferred  the  blessing  on  each  of  his  sons, 
which  constituted  them  the  chiefs  of  their  families  or  tribes ; 
the  most  ample  being  given  to  Joseph,  whose  sons,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  he  had  previously  blessed  and  adopted — ^hence 
they  also  became  the  chiefs  of  their  families,  which  afterwards 
ranked  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.     Joseph  retained  his  power 
eighty  years,  and  protected  his  brethren  until  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  110  years.     He  foretold  the  return  of  his  brethren  to 
Canaan,  and  made  them  swear  to  embalm  his  body,  and  to 
carry  it  out  of  Egypt  with  them.  (Gen.  41  :  46  ;  50:22—26. 
8.  The  Israelites,  or  Hebrews,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
government,  until  the  king  of  a  new  dynasty  became  alarmed 
at  their  numbers,  and  resorted  to  the  most  oppressive  measures 
to  prevent  their  revolt.     The  greater  number  appear  to  have 
been  reduced  to  servitude,  and  employed  on  public  works,  and 
in  building  Pithom,  Rameses,  and  other  fortresses  ^called  trea- 
sure cities^.    But  as  oppression  did  not  lessen  their  numbers, 
the  tyrant  ordered  their  male  children  to  be  destroyed  at  theii 
birth.     This  cruel  measure  was  evidently  enforced,  from  the 
circumstances  related  in  connexion  with  the  exposure,  the  find- 
ing, and  the  adoption  of  Moses  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.   The 
history  of  this  illustrious  person  is  narrated  by  himself  with  sin- 
gular simplicity,  and  is  too  important  not  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  particular  study.     He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Pha- 
raoh in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;  but  having  been 
nursed  by  his  mother,  he  grew  up  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
birth,  and,  when  eighty  years  old,  he  appeared  as  the  chosen 
deliverer  of  his  brethren.    The  supernatural  power  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  that  object,  was  given  to  him 
by  God.     Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  submitted  to  loathsome 
plagues  and  severe  calamities  before  they  would  consent  to  the 
departure  of  the  Hebrews ;   and  then  only,  when  *'  the  Lord 
smote  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first- 
born of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  the  throne,  unto  the  first-bom  of 
the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon,  and  all  the  first-bora  of 
cattle"  (Exod.  12 :  29).    Pharaoh  during  that  fatal  night  urged 
Moses  to  depart  with  all  the  Israelites,  and  their  docks  and 
herds ;  but  they  did  not  stir  before  the  moming,  perhaps  lest 
the  slaughter  should  be  attributed  to  them.     They  then  de- 
parted from  Rameses  (probably  the  capital  of  Goshen),  carrying 
with  them  the  bones  of  their  great  ancestor  Joseph,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Succoth,  then  to  Etham,  and  in  place  of  going  into 
the  Desert  of  Shur  or  towards  Canaan,  they  diverged  to  the 
south,  and  encamped  at  Pihahiroth,  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the 
Red  Sea.     On  Pharaoh  receiving  intelligence  of  this  presumed 
false  movement,  he  recovered  from  his  panic,  and  followed  after 
the  Hebrews  with  a  numerous  host  and  six  hundred  war- 
chariots.    In  the  utmosX  dismay,  the  Hebrews  \>Q\i«\d.\.\\ftAx  ^ur  • 
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suers  behind,  the  sea  before  them,  and  on  the  right  impracti- 
cable passes.  Moses  alone  preserved  his  self-possession,  and 
**  stretched  out  his  hand  oyer  the  sea,'*  when  the  waters  were 
rolled  back  by  a  violent  wind,  so  as  to  permit  the  Hebrews  to 
cross  on  dry  ground.  The  Egyptians  eagerly  pursued,  but 
when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  the  wind  suddenly 
fell,  ^*  and  the  waters  returned,  and  covered  the  chariots,  and 
the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh."  This  point  of 
time  is  called  the  Exodus  (or  departure^. 

4.  After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Hebrews  proceeded 
through  the  Deserts  of  Shur  and  Sin  to  Mount  Sinai,  where 
they  encamped  three  months  thereafter.  Moses  then  organised 
the  people  under  more  regular  and  effective  discipline.  These 
arrangements  being  completed,  he  delivered,  after  the  most  so- 
lemn preparations  and  under  the  most  terrific  circumstances, 
that  remarkable  constitution  to  his  people,  which  presupposed 
their  possession  of  an  extensive  territory,  in  which,  as  yet,  they 
had  not  an  acre,  and  their  change  from  a  wandering  horde  to 
an  industrious  agricultural  community.  Who  but  Moses  ever 
possessed  authority  to  obtain  the  voluntary  submission  of  a 
people  to  statutes  so  severe  and  uncompromising  ?  Before  leav- 
ing Sinai,  thirteen  months  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the 
people  were  numbered  according  to  their  tribes,  **  every  male 
fix)m  twenty  years  old,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war." 
The  whole  number  of  fighting  men  was  603,550,*  besides  22,000 

*  As  particalar  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  erident  falsification  of 
the  Chronology  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  the  following  note 
on  the  above  census  from  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews, 
is  deserving  of  attention. 

**  Of  the  difficulties  and  discrepancies,  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  two-thirds  are  found  in  passages  which  contain 
numbers.  Of  the  primitive  Hebrew  system  of  notation  we  are  most  likely 
ignorant ;  but  the  manner  in  which  numbers  are  denoted  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  sacred  books,  is  remarkably  liable  to  error  and  misapprehension 
(see  Dissertation  in  the  last  edition  of  Galmet).  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
reconcile  the  enormous  numbers,  contained  in  the  census,  with  the  difficulty 
felt  a  few  m<mths  before  in  repulsing  the  Amalekites,  Exod.  17,  and  the 
language  of  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  that  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  The  nation  which  could  arm  600,000  fighting  men 
is  described  as  *'  the  fewest  of  the  people, "  as  inferior  in  numbers,  it  should 
seem,  to  each  of  the  seven  **  greater  and  mightier  nations  '*  which  then  in- 
habited Canaan.  And  it  is  remaikable,  that  while  there  has  been  much 
controTersy,  whether  the  whole  area  of  Palestine  could  contain  the  Hebrew 
settlers,  the  seven  nations  are  **  to  be  put  out  by  little  and  little,  lest  the 
beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon''  the  new  occupants.  The  narrative  of  the 
campaign,  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  these  immense 
nambers;  e.g.  the  defiling  of  the  whole  army  of  600,000  men,  seven  times  in 
one  day,  round  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  the  panic  of  the  whole  host  at  the  re- 
pulse of  3000  men  before  Ai.  (Josh.  7.)  The  general  impression  from  this 
book  is,  that  it  describes  the  invasion  of  nations,  at  once  more  warlike  and 
numerous,  by  a  smaller  force,  which,  without  reliance  oiv  Aivvn«  «uc;cout, 
could  not  have  achiered  tbe  conqueat ;  rather  than  the  iTTuptiom  oi  a  ViosX* 
Uke  that  of  AttUa  or  Zengis,  which  might  have  borne  do'wn  a\\  «^^aV6ot\>o"S 
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males  of  a  month  old  and  upwards  of  the  Levites,  of  whom 
none  were  permitted  to  engage  in  war  (Numb.  1).  The  He- 
brews then  broke  up  their  camp,  and  advanced  towards  the 
promised  land,  each  tribe  in  military  array  under  its  own 
leader.  During  the  march,  a  formidable  mutiny  broke  out, 
when  a  council  of  seventy  elders  was  appointed  to  assist  Moses 
in  suppressing  it,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence  (see  {  38,  p.  48). 
When  they  arrived  at  Kadesh  Bamea,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Canaan,  twelve  spies  (one  from  each  tribe)  were  sent  to 
make  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifications. 
After  an  absence  of  forty  days,  they  reported  that  the  country 
was  exceedingly  fruitful ;  and  that  the  men  were  of  great  sta- 
ture, they  being  "as  grasshoppers  in  their  sight,"  which  so 
terrified  the  Hebrews  that  they  refused  to  advance,  and  raised 
the  cry,  *'  Let  us  return  to  Egypt."  In  vain  the  brave  Joshua 
and  Caleb,  the  spies  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
reproved  the  general  pusillanimity.  In  bitter  disappointment, 
Moses  perceived  that  a  people  mured  to  slavery  from  their 
birth  were  unfit  to  become  a  conquering  and  independent  na- 
tion, and  therefore  ordered  an  immediate  retreat — not  to  return 
to  Egypt,  or  to  attempt  an  easier  conquest,  but  to  remain 
in  the  desert  for  forty  years,  until  every  male  above  twenty 
years  old  should  die,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb.  During  the 
remaining  thirty-eight  years  of  that  period  little  is  related 
except  the  names  of  their  encampments.  When  the  old  gene- 
ration had  died,  and  a  new  race  sprung  up,  trained  to  the  firee, 
bold,  and  hardy  habits  of  the  desert,  they  were  led  again  to 
Kadesh,  the  point  from  which  they  had  retreated.  Many  for- 
midable difficulties,  however,  opposed  their  penetrating  into 
Canaan  on  that  frontier.  These  led  Moses  to  betray  a  distrust 
in  the  divine  protection,  when  he  was  informed  that  he  should 
not  lead  the  nation  into  the  promised  land.  (Num.  20 :  12.)  At 
this  time  Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Hor,  where  the 
place  is  still  pointed  out  with  every  appearance  of  truth.  The 
Hebrews  then  diverged  from  Kadesh  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
occupied  the  whole  countnr  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseb, 
obtained  their  allocation  of  land,  on  condition  that  their  war- 
riors should  assist  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan.  When  the  termination  of  the  tor^  years  ap- 
proached, Moses  summoned  the  assembly  of  all  Israel  to  re- 
ceive his  final  instructions  and  admonitions.    Having  conmiit- 

the  mere  weight  of  namerical  force.  We  have  not,  however,  thoaght  fit  to 
depart  from  the  nnmbers  as  they  stand  in  the  sacred  writings ;  thongh  if  we 
might  suppose  that  a  cypher  has  heen  added  in  the  total  sum»  and  throogh- 
out  the  sereral  particulars  ;  or,  if  we  might  include  men,  women,  and  child 
ren  under  the  dOOfiOO,  the  history  would  gain,  in  our  opinion,  both  in  clear- 
nesB  and  certain  ty." 
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ted  the  law  to  the  custody  of  the  Levites,  and  appointed  the 
valiant  Joshua  as  his  successor,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Neho,  from  which  he  obtained  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  there  died  in  his  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth year.  The  place  of  his  burial  was  unknown,  lest,  perhaps, 
superstitious  rites  should  be  practised  in  after  times  at  his  sepul- 
chre. Considered  merely  in  a  historical  light,  Moses  has 
exercised  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  his  own  nation  and  mankind  at  large,  than  any  other 
individual  recorded  in  history ;  whilst  his  institutions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God  have  conferred  an 
inestimable  service  on  the  whole  human  race. 

5.  The  Hebrews  lamented  the  death  of  Moses  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  for  thirty  days.  On  the  fourth  day  thereafter,  they 
advanced  to  the  Jordan,  when  its  waters  pretematurally  rolled 
back,  until  the  whole  army  crossed  over  on  dry  ground.  The 
first  military  operations  of  Joshua  were  directed  against  Jeri- 
cho, a  powerful  city  near  the  Jordan,  which  was  entered  on 
the  miraculous  falhng  of  its  walls  on  the  seventh  day  after  its 
investment ;  the  whole  population  were  put  to  the  sword,  ex- 
cept Rahab  (who  had  favoured  the  escape  of  the  Hebrew  spies 
sent  by  Joshua),  and  the  city  razed  to  its  foundation.  The 
next  remarkable  event  was  the  defeat  of  the  five  confederate 
kings,  headed  by  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  whom, 
Joshua  defeated  vnth  immense  slaughter,  at  whose  prayer 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still,  '*  and  hasted  not  to  go  down 
about  a  whole  day,*'  that  he  might  complete  the  extermination 
of  his  flying  enemies.  After  this  victory  the  conquest  was  rapid 
and  easy ;  city  after  city  fell,  tribe  after  tribe  was  exterminated. 
At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  Hebrews  grew  weary  of  the  war, 
and  longed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Fatally  for 
the  future  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  the  war  was  suspended 
before  the  conquest  was  complete.  The  whole  country  within 
the  promised  boundaries,  including  the  unsubdued  portions, 
was  then  divided  by  lot  among  the  nine  tribes  of  Simeon,  Judah, 
Zebulnn,  Issachar,  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Benjamin,  Ephraim, 
and  the  half  of  Manasseh — the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  having 
their  settlement  among  the  tribes  generally.  Each  tribe  was 
left  to  reduce  to  subjection  or  to  expel  the  possessors  within 
its  territory,  which  they  were  never  able  to  accomplish.  After 
the  division  of  the  land,  the  Israelites  enjoyed  "rest  from  war" 
during  the  remainder  of  Joshua's  life,  who  died  at  the  age  of  1 10 
years,  and  the  elders  that  survived  him. 

6.  As  no  one  was  appointed  to  succeed  Joshua  in  •the  general 
command,  each  tribe  assumed  the  administration  of  its  own 
afi^airs  as  an  independent  community,  the  only  bond  of  national 
union  being  the  community  of  religious  worship.  Ad^atita^e 
was  soon  taken  of  the  neglect  of  co-operation  for  mutual  de- 
fence.    Tlie  Canaanites  revolted,  and  expelled  several  o?  t\v«> 
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tribes  from  their  possessions,  whilst  other  tribes  made  conces- 
sions which  led  to  intermarriages,  and  to  community  in  idola- 
trous rites.  Idolatry  spread  among  the  Hebrews  like  a  plague, 
which  brought  oppression  and  servitude  upon  them  as  a  pu- 
nishment; the  nations  employed  for  this  purpose  being  the 
Mesopotamians,  the  Moabites,  the  Northern  Canaanites,"  the 
Midianites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Philistines.  When  the 
Hebrews  returned  from  their  apostacy,  eminent  individuals 
^called  Sophetim,  and  translated  Judges)  were  raised  up  to 
aeliver  them  from  oppression,  and  to  restore  government 
among  them.  Othniel,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the 
valiant  Caleb,  was  the  first  judge.  He  expelled  the  Meso- 
potamians, who  had  occupied  the  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan 
for  eight  years,  when  the  nation  enjoyed  repose  for  forty  years. 
After  his  death  these  provinces  were  conquered  by  the  Moabites, 
who  oppressed  them  for  eighteen  years ;  when  Ehud  obtained 
an  interview  with  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  stabbed  him,  and  es- 
caping to  the  mountains  of  Ephrahim,  roused  that  powerful 
tribe,  and  totally  defeated  the  Moabites.  Eighty  years  of  peace 
succeeded  this  hazardous  adventure.  The  only  exploit  recorded 
of  the  next  judge,  Shamgar,  is  the  slaughter  of  600  Philis- 
tines, with  an  ox-goad.  At  this  time,  the  Canaanites  of  Hazor, 
who  had  grown  into  a  powerful  people,  oppressed  the  northern 
tribes  for  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ehud,  when  Deborah 
and  Barak  formed  a  confederacy,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Ca- 
naanites. After  forty  years  of  peace,  the  Midianites,  Amalekites, 
and  other  nomadic  tribes,  swept  over  almost  the  whole  land. 
This  was  the  most  general  and  destructive  servitude  that  the 
nation  had  yet  suffered.  It  continued  for  seven  years,  when 
Gideon  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  country  with  the  loss  of 
120,000  of  their  number.  The  nation  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence for  the  next  eighty-eight  years,  when  the  Philistines 
subdued  the  southern  provinces,  and  the  Amorites  the  eastern. 
This  servitude  continued  eighteen  years,  when  Jephthah  ex- 
pelled the  Ammonites  from  the  provinces  beyond  the  Jordan. 
He  enjoyed  his  judgeship  for  seven  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  who  ruled  Israel  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  Philistines  then  regained  the  ascendancy  for  forty 
years,  during  the  latter  twenty  years  of  which  period  Samson 
displayed  his  prodigious  physical  power  in  harassing  them, 
which  encouraged  the  Israelites  to  recover  their  liberty  after 
his  death.  They  were  then  judged  for  forty  years  by  the  high- 
priest  Eli,  when  war  recommenced  with  the  Philistines,  who 
twice  defeated  the  Israelites,  and  captured  the  Ark  of  the  Co- 
venant, the  news  of  which  caused  the  instant  death  of  the  aged 
Eli.  Then  followed  the  seventh  servitude  of  twenty  years, 
when  the  high-priest  Samuel  prombed  deliverance,  on  con- 
iJjtion  that  idolatry  should  be  wholly  renounced.  This  having 
Ifeen  done,  he  then  summoned  an  asaexnbV^  oi  ^Vl  Israel  at 
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Mizpeh,  upon  which  the  Philistines  hastened  to  put  down  the 
insurrection.  A  hattle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  so  complete 
a  victory,  that  the  Philistines  evacuated  the  whole  country. 
The  subsequent  rule  of  Samuel  was  especially  prosperous. 
In  his  old  age,  Samuel  appointed  his  sons,  Joel  and  Ahiah, 
to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  but,  as  they 
were  venal  and  corrupt,  the  people  formally  demanded  through 
their  elders,  that  their  republican  polity  should  be  changed 
into  a  hereditary  monarchy,  to  secure  the  more  certain  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  organization  of  a  strong  and 
permanent  military  force.  Samuel,  by  the  command  of  God, 
expostulated  with  them,  and  enumerated  the  evils  and  burdens 
they  would  have  to  bear  under  a  king ;  but  they  obstinately 
persevered  in  their  request,  saying,  '*Nay,  but  we  will  have  a 
king  over  us ;  that  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations ;  and 
that  our  king  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight 
our  battles.'*  (I  Sam.  8  :  19,  20,  22.)  Samuel  was  then  di- 
rected to  comply  with  their  desires.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Moses  had  anticipated  this  political  change,  and  laid  down  re- 
gulations for  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  administration 
of  regal  power  (Dent.  17  :  14.).  Samuel,  however,  continued 
to  administer  justice  until  his  death,  about  thirty-eight  years 
afterwards,  at  the  age  of  98  (1  Sam.  7  :  17 ;  25  : 1). 


7.  Tbe  extent  of  the  period  from  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  Exode 
from  Egypt,  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  from  the  earliest  ajges, 
Isaac  was  bom  25  years  after  tbe  Call,  and,  when  60  years  old,  his  son 
Jacob  was  bom,  who  migrated  into  Egypt  when  130  years  old,  making 
215  years  to  that  time.  Then,  as  it  is  stated  in  Exodos,  12 :  40,  that 
the  Uraelites  dwelt  430  years  in  Egypt,  and  in  Genesis  15 :  13,  that  they 
should  be  afflicted  for  400  years  in  a  strange  land,  the  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod apparently  should  be  645  years.  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  of  that  opinion  (Acts  7  :  6),  in  which  he  is  generally 
followed  by  the  German  chronologists ;  but  Usher  and  most  of  those  of 
this  country,  relying  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  3:  17),  the 
Septuagint,  Josephus,  and  other  ancient  authors,  compute  the  430  years 
from  the  Call,  in  which  year  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  on  account  of 
the  famine  in  Canaan.  The  objections  to  this  latter  computation  are, 
that  Abraham  remained  probably  only  a  few  months  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
12: 10),  that  215  years  elapsed  before  his  descendants  went  to  settle 
in  it,  that  they  were  that  time  in  increasing  to  70  or  75  persons  (Gen. 
46 :  27.  Deut.  10 :  22.  Acts  7  :  14),  whilst  only  a  like  period  is  allowed 
for  their  increasing  in  Egypt  from  that  number  to  about  2,400,000, 
which  the  census  taken  at  Sinai  would  infer — an  increase  that  has  ap- 
peared to  many  incredible,  even  in  430  years. 

8.  The  extent  of  the  period  from  the  Exode  to  the  election  of  Saul 
is  obtained  by  the  agreement  (with  one  exception)  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Septuagint  scriptures,  confirmed  by  Acts  13  :  20,  with  the  ad^^ow  ol 
the  years  of  "rest  from  war*'  under  Joshua  and  the  Elders,  and  \!tL^ 
years  ofSamael's  sole  rule  (which  are  not  stated  in  scripluxe),  ^tom 


mitted  to  faave  been  an  error  of  iLe  early  trBnacriben.  "  Thii  agre^- 
ment  Usber  baa  effected  by  the  omiision  of  llie  iolervalg  of  all  the  Ser- 
vitudce  which  are  eipresslj  recorded  in  Scripture.''"  The  extent  of 
this  period,  aa  given  by  him,  ia  therefore  manife^tljr  incorrect. 

9.  The  tno  folloning  Tables  eihilnt  ihs  intervals  from  the  Call  rf 
Atn-aham  to  the  EBtibliahment  of  the  Hebre*  monarchy,  sccording  to 
the  above  computations. 
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10.  As  the  verity  of  the  Septoagint  chronology  from  Creation  to  this 
period — the  termination  of  the  Hebrew  Theocracy,  or  government 
nnder  the  divine  direction — ^is  now  generally  admitted,  the  following  re- 
capittdation  is  given : — 


The  Creation  .  .  . 
The  Deluge  .... 
The  Call  of  Abraham 
The  Exodus  .  .  . 
Theocracy  ended  .    . 
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SECTION  IX.* 

ON   THE   CIVIL   CONSTITUTION   OP   THE   JEWS, 

Previous  to  the  Monarchy. 

1.  Form  of  Government  before  the  Mosaic  Law. — [Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  goTemed  their  respective  families  with  un- 
limited paternal  authority.  The  number  of  persons  in  their 
families  was  considerable ;  for  it  appears  from  the  mention  of 
Abraham's  318  homebom  armed  servants,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  males  in  this  class  alone,  exclusive  of  those  who  had  been 
purchased,  was  1272.  His  dependants  must,  therefore,  have 
amounted  to  several  thousands ;  and  hence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Abraham  and  Lot  found  it  inconvenient  to  traverse  to- 
gether, in  the  open  country  of  Canaan,  with  their  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  and  servants.  (Gen.  14 :  14.    13 :  6,  com.  32.) 

2.  These  patriarchs  were  powerful  princes,  as  the  Arabian 
emirs  of  the  present  day.  They  were  completely  independent, 
formed  alliances  with  princes  and  kings,  and  repelled  force  by 
force.  For  their  vasssds,  they  were  the  priests ;  the  guardians, 
who  protected  them  from  injustice ;  the  chiefs,  who  led  them 
in  war ;  the  judges,  who  banished  the  turbulent  and  inflicted 
capital   punishment.    (Gen.  8 :  20 ;— 14 :  14,  24  ;~15  :  9,  10.) 

8.  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  who  were  made  independent  of 
each  other  by  receiving  a  separate  blessing  from  their  father, 
ruled  their  own  families  with  the  same  authority ;  and  when 
their  descendants  increased  so  as  to  form  tribes,  each  tribe  ac- 
knowledged one  of  its  members  as  its  ruler.  The  chiefship  was 
at  first  hereditary,  but  it  probably  afterwards  became  elective. 
The  division  of  nations  into  tribes  very  generally  prevailed  in 
ancient  times ;  and  even  still  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 

4.  The  less  powerful  tribes  united  with  the  stronger ;  hence 
tribes  came  to  be  subdivided  into  collections  of  famiWes,  "s^^Ma. 
were  called  houses  of  fathers,  or  of  thousands ;  not  becawse  eas^ 
consisted  of  a  thousand,  but  as  subdivisions,  for  it  is  eVi^exA. 
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that  the  number  varied.  (Judges  6: 15.  1  Sanu  10: 19;— 23:23. 
Kumb.  26:  5—50.) 

5.  Before  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  were  under 
the  immediate  govemmcnt  of  the  rulers  of  these  dans,  who  were 
denominated  ^^  heads  of  houses  of  Others,  heads  of  thousands," 
&c.,  and  were  in  rank  subordinate  to  the  princes.  These  two 
classes  of  rulers  were  comprehended  under  the  general  names  of 
''seniors,  or  heads  of  tribes."  (Numb.  1:  16; — ^10:  4.)  Hey 
were  fathers  rather  than  ma^trates,  goyeming  acoordxnff  totfa^ 
regulations  established  by  custom.  They  provided  ror  the 
general  good,  while  the  concerns  of  each  individual  fiunily  st31 
continued  under  the  control  of  its  own  father.  In  general,  those 
cases  only  which  concerned  the  fathers  of  &niilies  themselYes,  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  seniors. 

6.  Such  is  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  which  the  No- 
mades,  particularly  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  have  in  a  great  measure 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  They  call  their  princes,  emirs; 
and  their  heads  of  clans,  sheichs,  elders ;  under  the  last  of  which 
appellations  the  Hebrews  included  both  these  orders  of  rolers. 
The  Arabian  emirs  have  their  secretaries,  who  appear  to  be 
officers  similar  to  those  denominated  D^ICIICT  among  me  Hebrews. 
The  Hebrew  shoterim,  (in  the  English  version  translated  ofBoers,) 
whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to  register  the  genealogies,  pos- 
sessed considerable  authority,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  and 
sustained  an  important  part  in  the  government.  (Exod. 
5:  6—19.) 

7.  Fundamental  Law  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions, — ^A  correct 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Almififatjr 
Judge,  is  certainly  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  ground,  of  all 
morality,  and  of  all  moral  happiness,  among  human  beings.  It 
constitutes,  in  fact,  man's  chief  good.  (John  17 : 3.)  Now, 
even  though  we  should  allow  that  a  superior  mind,  at  the  present 
day,  can  derive  this  correct  knowledge  from  a  view  of  the 
universe,  or  the  situation  and  wants  of  man;  yet  it  was  certainly 
unattainable  by  men  of  high  antiquity.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  all  nations,  even  of  those  which  were 
much  more  recent  in  their  origin,  and  more  highly  cultivated. 
We  find,  nevertheless,  this  correct  knowledge  of  Grod  among  the 
pious  patriarchs  of  the  highest  antiquity;  and  unless  we  will 
absurdly  suppose  that  those  simple  and  unlearned  Others  were 
speculative  philosophers  and  profound  thinkers,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  declarations,  that  God  firom  time  to  time 
revealed  himself  in  a  supernatural  manner  to  the  men  of  the  old 
world,  and  that  the  knowledge  thus  communicated  was  after- 
wards transmitted  from  father  to  son.  (Gen.  1:  28 — 80; — 2 
15ff;— 3:  14  ff;— 4:  9;— 6:  3,  12  ff;— 9:  1—18;— 12: 1  ff;— 
15:  1  ff;— -18:  17  ff;  and  many  other  places. 

8.  But  it  was  difficult  to  prescrvft  t\itt  "VEao-^AftAigi  of  God 
among  sensual  mon,  even  after  it  liiad  "been  TevesiXftA.    '^^i^vit^ 
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the  flood,  profligacy  and  practical  atheism  prevailed  (Gren.  4: 
16; — 6:  2  fl);  and  four  centuries  after,  superstition  and  idolatry 
had  crept  in  on  all  sides.  Their  influence  was  constantly  ex- 
tending, and  at  last  became  universal;  and  no  people,  who  were 
lefl;  to  themselves,  ever  regained  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

9.  That  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity  might  not  be  removed 
entirely  flrom  the  earth,  God  revealed  himself  to  an  illustrious 
Chaldean,  and  appointed  him,  with  his  descendants  by  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  to  the  important  trust  of  [preserving  this  invaluable  trea- 
sure in  the  world,  and  finally  of  imparting  it  to  other  nations. 
(Gen.  18:  16—20,  comp.  Gen.  17:  9—14;— 12:  3;-^22:  18;— 
28: 14.) 

10.  In  time,  idolatry  became  so  general  through  the  earth, 
that  even  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  though  they  never  entirely 
forgot  the  God  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  who  caused  the 
deluge,  and  gave  their  ancestors  such  magnificent  promises 
respecting  then:  descendants,  became,  for  the  most  part,  infected 
with  the  idolatry  of  Egypt;  so  that  all  the  miracles  which  they 
witnessed  there,  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Mount  Horeb,  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  bring  them  back  to  a  constant  worship  of 
the  true  God.     (Exod.  32:  1—35.    Amos  6:  26.) 

11.  That  the  Hebrews  might  preserve  the  knowledge  of  God 
through  succeeding  ages,  civil  institutions  were  necessary,  by 
which  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  should  be 
connected  with  the  political  structure  of  this  nation  so  intimately, 
that  they  could  be  annihilated  only  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
political  existence  of  the  people.  Such  institutions  were  pro- 
vided by  a  civil  constitution,  exactly  suited  to  the  condition  of 
the  world  at  that  time,  when  the  civil  regulations  of  all  people 
were  identified  with  their  religion.  Though  the  independant 
patriarchs,  nomadic  as  well  as  agricultural,  were  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  enter  into  societies,  they  were  never  very  willing 
to  receive  the  new  constitutions  and  new  laws  which  were  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  others.  For  this  reason,  the  ancient  legisla- 
tors always  pretended  that  they  had  been  authorized  to  impose 
laws  by  some  divinity.  Thus,  Menes  in  Egypt  gave  out  that  he 
had  received  his  instructions  from  Mercury;  Cadmus  at  Thebes, 
from  an  oracle;  Minos  in  Crete,  from  Jupiter;  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  from  Apollo;  Zathraustes  among  the  Arimaspi,  from 
their  national  god;  Zamolxis,  from  the  tutelar  goddess  of  his 
nation;  and  Numa  at  Rome,  from  the  nymph  Egeria.  These 
lawgivers,  however,  did  not  invent  the  rehgious  systems  of  their 
people ;  but  they  improved  the  false  religions  already  in  existence, 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  their  civil  institutions.  Moses  did  not, 
as  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus  assert,  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner; but  he  proved  his  mission  to  be  really  divine,  by  such  super- 
natural works  and  wisdom  as  no  other  lawgiver  co\]\d  e^et  \a:^ 
claim  to-    The  whole  nation  heard  God  himself  speak  feoxa 

Smai\    Neither  did  Moses  employ  religion  to  support  \as  ^oV»Xac»\ 
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institutions;  but  he  reversed  the  usual  order,  and  made  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  only  true  God  the  fundamental  law  of  his  iosfa* 
tutions,  which  was  to  remain  for  ever  unalterable,  throngh  all 
the  changes  which  mi^ht  occur  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

12.  The  condescendmg  manner  in  which  Jehovah  really  repre- 
sented himsdf  to  the  H^rews,  was  yet  insufficient  to  perpetuate 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  Grod  among  them.  He, 
therefore,  through  the  intervention  of  Moses,  sunered  himself 
to  be  elected  then:  king,  by  a  voluntary  choice.  (Exod.  19 :  4 — 8, 
comp.  Judg.  8:  23.  1  Sam.  8:  7;— 10:  18;— 12:  1.  1  Chron. 
29:  23.)  The  land  of  Canaan  was  considered  as  the  royal  pos- 
session, of  which  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  the  hereditary 
occupants,  and  from  which  they  were  to  render  to  Jehovah  a 
double  tithe,  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  their  king.  (1  Chron.  29: 
15.  Lev.  27 :  20—38.  Numb.  18 :  21, 22.  Deut.  12 :  17—19  ;— 
14:22,  29;— 26:12— 15.) 

13.  The  invisible  king  then  published  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sinai,  with  circumstances  of  awful  grandeur,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  moral  and  religious  duties,  among  which  the  worship  (^ 
the  only  true  God,  and  a  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  images, 
held  the  most  conspicuous  place.  This  was  designed  for  the 
unalterable  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth. — These  first 
principles — ^the  ten  commandments — ^were  to  be  further  developed 
by  Moses,  and  applied  to  particular  cases,  according  to  circum- 
stances. (Exod.  20: 1 — ^21,  &c.)  God  finally  promised  his  sub- 
jects such  a  government,  that  national  prosperity  should  follow 
the  observance  of  the  law,  as  its  reward;  national  calamity,  the 
transgression  of  the  law,  as  its  punishment.     (Deut.  27 — 30.) 

14.  That  the  Hebrews  mi^ht  have  their  peculiar  relation  to 
God  kept  constantly  before  their  eyes,  there  was  indeed  no  image 
allowed;  but  God,  as  their  king,  caused  a  royal  tent  to  be 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment  (where  the  pavilions  of 
all  kings  and  chie&  were  usually  erected),  and  to  be  fitted  up  as 
a  moveable  palace.  It  was  divided  into  three  apartments,  in  the 
innermost  of  which  was  the  royal  throne,  supported  by  golden 
cherubs ;  and  the  footstool  of  the  throne,  a  gilded  ark,  containing 
the  tables  of  the  law,  which  had  been  delivered  by  Moses. 
In  the  ante-room,  a  gilded  table  was  spread  with  bread  and 
wine,  as  the  royal  table;  and  precious  incense  was  burned.  Grod 
made  choice  of  the  Levites  for  his  courtiers,  state  officers,  and 
palace  guards ;  and  Aaron  for  the  chief  officer  of  the  court,  and 
first  minister  of  state.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  officers,  he 
assigned  one  of  the  tithes  which  the  Hebrews  were  to  pay  as 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  land.  He  finally  required  all  the  Hebrew 
males,  of  a  suitable  a^e,  to  repair  to  his  palace  every  year,  on 
the  three  great  annu^  festivals,  with  presents,  to  render  homage 
to  their  kmg;  and  as  these  days  of  renewing  their  homage  were 

to  be  celebrated  with,  festivity  and  joy,  tiie  aecoi^d  tithe  was  ex- 
pended  in  providing  the  entertammenta  nocjeaasix^  iot  V^^c^aft 
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occasions.    Thus  the  Hebrew  could  not  separate  his  God  and 
his  king,  and  in  every  Liw  was  reminded  equally-  of  both. 

15.  As  Grod  was  the  Idng  of  the  Hebrews,  a  defection  from 
Grod  was  a  defection  from  th^  rightflil  soyereign;  and  whoever 
worshipped  another  Gk)d,  or  practised  anv  superstitions,  by  this 
veiy  act  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his  King.  He  committed 
lugh  treason,  and  was  properlv  considered  a  public  criminaL 
Wnoever  incited  others  to  idolatry,  incited  them  to  rebellion, 
and  was  a  mover  of  sedition.  Ther^ore  death  was  justly  awarded 
as  the  punishment  of  idolatry,  and  its  kindred  arts,  magic,  necro- 
mancy, and  soothsaying;  and  also  of  inciting  to  idolatry. 

16.  Though  coercion,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was 
in  that  age  no  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  consdence.  Accord- 
ing to  l£e  universal  opinion  of  the  pagans,  every  people,  and 
every  country,  must  have  its  own  deities ;  and  each  individual  was 
Ie6;  at  liberty  to  choose  what  gods  he  would  worship,  and  what 
neglect.  Consequently,  a  superstitious  Hebrew,  or  a  foreign 
idolater,  could  not  complain  of  violence  done  to  his  conscience, 
if  he  were  required,  while  in  Palestine,  to  discontinue  the  worship 
of  idols,  and,  when  he  worshipped,  to  worship  Jehovah  only,  the 
divine  king  of  the  country. 

17.  Relation  of  the  Hebrews  to  other  Nations. — ^The  civil  polity 
of  the  Hebrews  was  altogether  peculiar.  They  were  to  govern 
themselves  by  this  constitution  in  the  midst  of  nations  who  looked 
upon  idolatry  as  the  only  rational  religion.  Pagan  superstition 
was  made  attractive  to  the  senses,  not  merely  by  religious  pomp 
and  ceremony,  but  by  indecent  imagery  and  lascivious  songs,  by 
indulgence  in  fornication  and  lust.  That  the  Hebrews  might 
live  imcontaminated,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  avoid  all 
intimate  fiiendships,  and  as  much  as  possible  aU  intercourse  with 
pagans. 

18.  This  separation  from  pagans  was  indispensable  to  the 
purpose  which  the  Hebrews  were  destined  to  answer.  But  they 
were  not  to  be  the  enemies  of  all  foreigners.  Individuals  were 
forbidden  to  form  intimate  friendships  with  the  heathen;  but 
whenever  they  had  any  necessary  transactions  with  them,  they 
were  required  to  treat  them  affectionately  as  neighbours.  Pre- 
c^ts  to  this  effect  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
(Exod.  22:20;— 23:9.  Lev.  19:34.  Deut.  10: 18,  19;— 24: 
17;— 27:  19,  comp.  Jer.  22:  3.  Zech.  7:  10.)  The  Hebrew 
government  could  also  enter  into  alliances  with  other  states, 
when  the  public  good  required  it.  Moses,  indeed,  makes  an  ex- 
ception in  regard  to  a  few  nations;  but  the  very  exception  is  a 
tacit  permission  to  form  connections  with  others,  when  necessary. 

19.  Hebrew  Magistrates, — ^The  domesticpolity  of  the  Hebrews 
remained  much  as  it  had  been  under  the  patnarchai  go^etrmxeoX*^ 
but  reorganwad  in  such  a  manner j  that  the  people  in  everj  evr^ 

institution  might  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  JehoNa)ki.    Tl^aa 
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Hebrews  were  still  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  as  before.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  court  and  state;  but  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  whose 
two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  were  adopted  by  Jacob, 
(Gen.  48:  5,)  was  subdivided  into  two,  and  received  two  por- 
tions in  the  allotment  of  the  promised  land;  so  that  the  number 
of  twelve  tribes  continued  the  same.  The  ancient  subdivisions 
of  the  several  tribes  into  collections  of  &milies,  remained  un- 
chanp^.  The  princes  of  tribes,  and  heads  of  fiunilies,  as  chiefs 
of  these  divisions,  were  the  natural  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  the  magistrates  in  the  realm  of  Jehovah.  At  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  larger  collections  of  families  were  fifby-nine  in  number, 
(Num.  26:  5-— 50,)  the  heads  of  which,  together  with  the  twelve 
princes  of  the  tribes,  composed  a  council  of  seventy- one  members. 

20.  The  shoterim  (genealogists,  officers,)  are  also  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  elders,  i.e.  the  princes  of  tribes,  and  heads 
of  families ;  and  the  peculiarnatureof  their  officemay  be  understood 
from  the  employments  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  Egypt,  it 
was  their  business  to  see  that  every  Hebrew  delivered  the  requisite 
number  of  bricks ;  they  afterwards  gave  their  discharge  to  those 
soldiers  who  were  legally  exempt  from  military  duty;  under 
Joshua,  they  communicated  the  orders  of  the  general  to  the 
soldiery;  and  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  the  chief  shoter  had  a 
certain  superintendence  over  the  whole  army,  although  he  was 
not  a  military  commander.  (Exod.  6:  10  ff.  Deut.  20:  5—9. 
Josh.  1:  10.  2  Chron.  26:  11.)  In  Palestine,  they  were  distri- 
buted into  every  city,  and  performed  the  duties  of  their  office 
for  the  city  and  its  surrounding  district.  They  were  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  a  chief  genealogist,  or  shoter.  (Deut. 
16:  18;— 31:  28.  2  Sam.  8:  16;— 20:  26.  2  Chron.  26:  11. 
2  Kings  26:  19.     Isa.  33:  18.     Jer.  52:  25.     1  Chron.  24:  6.) 

21.  To  these  magistrates  Moses  added  a  new  class,  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  When  the  people  brought  all  their 
controversies  before  Moses,  a  whole  day  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  give  them  a  hearing.  Accordingly,  Moses,  to  faicilitate  the 
administration  of  justice,  by  the  advice  of  Jethro,  divided  the 
people  into  tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  and  thousands ;  and  over  each 
of  tnese  divisions  he  placed  judges,  who  w^e  recommended  by 
the  choice  of  the  people.  They  were  selected,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  heads  of  families,  genealogists,  or  other  people  of  rank. 
(Exod.  18:  13— 26.  Deut.  1:  12—15,  comp.  Exod.  18:  21, 
24.)  As  this  institution  was  designed  to  be  perpetual,  when 
judges  died  or  went  out  of  office,  their  places  were  supplied  by 
new  elections. 

22.  There  were,  therefore,  in  every  tribe,  judges,  genealogists, 
heads  of  families,  and  a  prince.  Thejudges  administered  justice. 
The  genealogists  kept  the  genealogical  tables,  in  which  they 

occaaonalljr  noted  the  most  remaxkabl^  occ\xrrei\ces  of  tiieir 
times.     The  heads  of  families,  with  the  pime^  o£  \)!aft  \,f^^\>ai^ 
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cliarge  of  the  general  concerns  of  each  tribe;  and  to  them  the 
judges  and  genealogists  were,  in  some  sense,  subordinate.  Li 
jPalesline,  these  magistrates  were  distributed  among  the  several 
cities;  and  those  who  resided  in  the  same  city  composed  the 
lezislatiYe  assembly  of  that  city  and  the  surrounding  district. 
Vmen  the  magistrates  of  all  the  cities  of  any  one  tribe  were 
collected,  they  formed  the  supreme  court,  or  legislative  assembly 
of  the  tribe.  In  like  manner,  the  magistrates  of  several  different 
tribes  might  assemble  in  one  body,  and  legislate  conjointly  for 
all  those  tribes  which  they  represented.  When  the  magistrates 
of  all  the  tribes  met  together,  they  formed  the  general  legisla- 
ture of  the  whole  nation.  (Deut.  25: 1—8;— 19: 12;— 22: 16;— 
25:  7,  9.  Judg.  8:  14.  1  Sam.  16:  4.  Judg.  20: 12—14;— 
1:  1—11.) 

23.  The  Learned  Class. — ^The  Hebrews  had  long  acknowledged 
as  magistrates,  the  princes  of  tribes,  heads  of  houses,  and  gene- 
alogists ;  and  thev  admitted  without  difficulty  the  institution  of 
judges,  since  theur  office  was  neither  lucrative  nor  hereditary. 
When  the  invisible  king  afterwards  seciu'ed  for  ever  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi  the  most  important  offices  of  the  court,  state,  and  church, 
even  this  was  at  first  submitted  to  without  opposition.  (£xod. 
13:  12,  13,  comp.  Numb.  3:  6— 13;— 8:  13—20.  Deut  10:  8, 
9 ;— 31 :  8—11.  Exod.  32 :  29.)'  Indeed,  the  Hebrews  had  wit- 
nessed in  Egypt  a  similar  institution,  which  was  productive  of 
great  public  benefit.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  a  separate  tribe, 
wliich  was  divided  into  three  subordmate  classes ;  and  they  per- 
formed not  only  the  services  of  religion,  but  the  duties  of  all  the 
civil  offices  to  which  learning  was  necessary.  However  suspicious 
such  an  order  may  appear  to  many  at  uie  present  day,  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  those  times ;  and  by  means  of  it,  Egypt  was 
raised  far  above  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to 
her  civil  institutions,  and  her  advancement  in  the  saences. 
Hence  even  the  Greeks,  in  ancient  times,  were  accustomed  to 
borrow  their  politics  and  theb  learning  fi-om  the  Egyptians. 

24.  Li  this  manner,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  zeal  for  Jehovah  (Exod  32 :  2^—29),  was 
actually  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sacred  tabernacle  and  the 
altar,  to  all  those  offices  of  state  in  which  learning  was  requisite, 
and  thus  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  itself.  (Nimib.  18 :  2 — ^7.) 
The  princes  of  tribes,  and  heads  of  houses,  however,  still  retained 
their  ancient  honours ;  and  the  members  of  other  tribes  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  offices,  and  devote  themselves  to  study.  Learn- 
ing did  not,  as  in  Egypt,  become  the  mystery  of  the  learned 
Older;  nor  was  civil  government  transformed  into  a  domination 
of  priests. 

25.  In  order  to  answer  their  destination,  the  Levites,  more 
than  other  Hebrews,  were  to  study  the  book  of  thela^*,  lo  "^t^- 
serve  and  disseminate  it  in  exact  copies ;  to  perfoTm  \kfe  ^\x\iKe» 
of  judges  and  genealo^sts,  and  consequently  to  \>e  t\ieo\o^aa»> 
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jurists,  and  historians.  As  the  priests  and  Levites  were  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  measures  and  weights,  of  which  there  were  seve- 
ral models  preserved  in  the  sanctuary,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  understand  something  of  matiiematics ;  and  as  they  were 
to  determine  and  announce  the  moveable  feasts,  new  moons, 
years,  and  intercalary  years,  they  had  occasion  for  the  study  of 
astronomy.  (Deut.  10: 10;— 28:  11.  Lev.  26:  &--12.)  The 
priests  were  to  instruct  the  people  in  religion  and  law,  and  to 
solve  questions  which  might  arise  upon  these  subjects.  ('Deut. 
17 :  9.  Mai.  2 :  4,  7.)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  high-priest,  as 
head  of  the  learned  class,  and  minister  of  state  under  Jeho- 
vah, to  superintend  all  other  persons  in  office.  When  there  was 
no  chief  magistrate  of  the  community,  he  also,  with  the  advice 
of  the  inferior  priests,  decided  the  most  difficult  legal  controver- 
sies, and  managed  all  the  affiiirs  of  state,  foreign  and  domestic 

26.  The  Hebrew  priests  and  Levites  were,  therefore,  even 
more  important  and  useful,  in  church  and  state,  than  the  three 
orders  of  Egyptian  priests.  Still  they  obtained,  of  all  the  pro- 
mised land,  only  forty-eight  cities,  with  small  suburbs  for  their 
cattle;  neither  had  they,  like  the  Egyptian  priests,  real  estate,  or 
a  definite  salary  for  their  services.  But  it  was  requisite  that  they 
should  be  liberally  provided  for  in  some  other  way ;  and  accord- 
ingly, Jehovah  assigned  for  their  maintenance  the  tithes,  which 
the  Hebrews  were  bound  to  offer  him  as  rent  for  the  land  which 
he  had  granted  them.  (Lev.  27:  21— 23;— 30:  32,  Numb.  18: 
21  ff.  Deut.  14:  23.)  Abraham  had  before  siven  a  tithe  of  all 
his  spoils  to  Melchizedek,  priest  of  the  Most  High.  Many  other 
nations  afforded  a  like  tribute  to  their  gods ;  and  it  was  only  half 
what  the  Egyptians  paid  to  their  king.*  Li  addition  to  this, 
Moses  assigned  to  the  priests  alone  the  firstlings  of  animals,  and 
the  first-fi*uits  of  the  soil,  whidi  amounted  to  about  the  sixtieth 

*  It  it  important  to  obcerve,  that  the  two-tenths,  or  one- fifth,  of  the  produce  paid 
by  all  occupiers  of  land  In  Egypt,  except  of  the  land  of  the  priests,  was  paid,  not  as 
a  tax,  but  as  the  fixed  rent  to  the  sovereign,  as  lord  paramount  or  proprietor.inushief 
of  the  land— >Just  as  our  sovereign  is  conoidcred  by  the  constitution ;  this  rent  con. 
stituting,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  history,  the  only  source  of  national 
revenue  for  many  centuries,  which  was  expended  by  the  Pharaoh  in  the  mainte. 
nance  of  his  court,  of  the  civil  administration,  of  a  numerous  military  caste  or  class, 
and  in  allowances  to  the  priests  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  their  land.  The  Hebrew 
tithe,  or  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  was  also  the  rent  payable  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
land  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government  But  as  Jehovah  was  the  sovereign  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  as  the  Levites,  his  officers,  performed  civil  duties,  and  as  the 
Hebrew  constitution  did  not  recognise  a  military  class,  only  onc-half  the  rent  payablein 
£gypt  was  required  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  their  theocratic  government; 
the  extraordinary  expenses,  as  in  war,  being  defrayed  by  the  respective  tribes  as 
necessity  required,  forming  an  additional  charge  on  the  landholders.  The  feudal 
system,  as  it  prevailed  over  Europe  for  centuries,  recognised  that  the  government 
had  a  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  land  to  the  extent  of  Its  necessities ;  and  theordU 
nary  claims  upon  it  were  fixed.  But  In  this  country,  the  land  has  been  exempted  tnm 
these  payments  since  1660;  and  the  only  part  of  the  rent  of  land  that  is  not  received  by 
the  landholders  is  the  tithe,  which  the  clergy  have  succeeded  in  retaining  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  every  parish-  The  pro^ 
portion  of  the  produce  payable  as  rent  by  the  occupiers  of  land  in  EUigland  and 
ScoilMnd  i»Mt  IcMt /anr.tenthst  which  shows  thatlhe  TCT\t  fixed  by  Joseph  to  be 
//*/</  to  the  state  by  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Egypt,  and  1\\«l\.  Axed  \>i  i^nie^\«\\ 
t/te  oecupien  s  liberml  proiizloa  for  themselves  and  tci^unu.— ¥j>. 
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part  of  the  annual  income  of  a  Hebrew;  the  ransom  of  the  first- 
bom  male;  the  trespass  offerings;  most  of  the  sin-ofierings ;  the 
skins  of  the  bumt-onerings  and  sin- offerings;  that  which  was  de- 
voted; the  breast  and  shoulder  of  every  peace-offering;  a  shoul- 
der, both  cheeks,  and  maw,  of  all  the  sacrificed  anim^.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  'Hhe  portion  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  is  Jehovah;"  that  is,  what  is  offered  to  Jehovah.  (Lev. 
2:  12.  Numb.  15: 18— 21;— 18:  8—21.  Deutl8:  1—8.  Exod. 
34:20.  Numb.  18:15,16.  Lev.  6: 10;— 26:  29.  Numb.  18:  9. 
Lev.  7:  8.  Numb.  18:  14.  Deut.  18:  3,  4.  Numb.  18: 
20,  21.)* 

27.  Relation  of  the  Tribes  to  each  other. — As  each  tribe  had  its 
own  magistrates,  and  administered  its  own  afiairs,  each  composed 
an  entire  poKtical  community.  We  often  find  single  tribes  act- 
ing like  independent  nations,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  some- 
times justly,  and  sometimes  unjustly.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Hebrew  constitution  authorized  each  tribe  to  provide  for  its 
own  interests;  or,  if  the  strength  of  any  one  of  them  was  insufii- 
cient  for  this  purpose,  to  imite  with  some  of  the  other  tribes,  and 
make  common  cause  with  them.  We  frequently  find  several 
tribes  thus  acting  in  concert.  (Judg.  1 : 1 — 3, 22 ; — 7 :  23, 24 ; — 
8: 1—3;— 11:  1—11.  1  Chron.  5:  10,  18,  19.  2  Sam.  3: 17. 
1  Kings  12: 1—24.) 

28.  Bat  though  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  was  in  some  respects 
an  independent  state,  and  as  such  had  its  separate  interests ;  still 
they  were  all  united  together  by  certain  general  interests,  and 
formed  but  one  nation.  They  were  all  descended  firom  one  an- 
cestor; and  this  common  bond  of  union  was  strengthened  by  the 
necessity  of  mutual  aid  against  thdr  conmion  enemies.  Jehovah 
was  the  God  and  king  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  sacred  taber- 
nacle was  common  to  all  the  tribes.  They  had  one  common 
oracle,  the  Urim  and  Thummim;  one  common  high-priest,  the 
prime-minister  of  the  invisible  king ;  a  common  learned  class,  who 
possessed  cities  in  all  the  tribes ;  a  common  law  of  church  and 
state.  In  short,  the  constitution  was  so  contrived,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  independence  of  all  the  tribes,  each  had  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  rest,  in  regard  to  their  observance  of  the  law. 

•  Some  writers  have  censured  Moses  for  his  assignment  of  the  tithes  of  more  than 
six  handred  thousand  Hebrews,  to  about  twelve  thousand  adult  LeTites.    It  made 
the  income  of  a  Levite  onlj  about  five  times  the  income  of  an  ordinary  Hebrew, 
trhich,  considering  the  important  services  they  rendered  to  the  Hebrew  state,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  liberal  provision  for  such  ofBces,  is  very  considerably  less  than  the 
average  salaries  of  public  officers  in  the  present  day.    The  priests,  who,  besides  the 
perquTsites  above  mentioned,  received  from  the  Levites  a  tehth  of  the  tithes  (Numb. 
17:  85—31),  were  indeed  liberally  endowed;  but  they  bore  the  expense  of  the  daily 
sacrifices,  and  of  those  which  were  oflfbred  at  particular  festivals.    It  must  also  be 
tatsen  into  the  account,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  received  only  forty-eight  cities 
of  the  promised  land;  and  consequently  the  portions  of  the  other  tribes  were  much 
greater  than  they  would  have  otherwise  been.    Moreover,  the  tithes,  espedaU^  «.\ 
certain  periods,  were  not  regularly  paid;  and  sometimes  they  were  a^o&t  uvlvseVi 
withheld.    (Mai.  3: 10.   Nebem,  13:  JO.)    When  the  kingdom  was  d\v\ded,  a^l«T  \Yv« 
death  ofSoIomoa,  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  all  attached  theinse\vo%  to  X.Yvt^Tv%- 
dom  ofJudabi  rec^red  the  revenues  of  only  two  tribes. 
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Any  of  the  tribes  could  be  called  to  account  hj  the  others  for  a 
transgression  of  the  law;  and  if  they  revised  to  give  sads&ction, 
they  might  be  attacked,  and  punished  by  war.  (Josh.  22:  9 
—34.    Judg.  20.) 

29.  In  a  community  composed  of  states  so  nearly  independent, 
jealousies  would  naturally  arise ;  and  such  actually  existed  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph — ^the  two  most  powerful  in 
the  Hebrew  nation.  The  latter  inherited  a  double  portion,  and 
was  divided  into  two,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah had  the  right  of  pnmogeniture ;  and  the  expected  Messiah 
was  to  spring  from  them.  These  two  tribes  were  perpetually 
struggling  for  the  preponderance ;  and  at  last,  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  the  descendants  of  Joseph  having  brought  over  to  their 
party  eight  of  the  other  tribes,  forcibly  separated  themselves 
from  Judah.  These  jealousies  and  dissensions  were  the  first 
causes  of  the  weakening  of  all  the  tribes,  and  of  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  commonwealth.  (Gen.  49 :  8 — 12,  22 — ^26. 
Deut.  33 :  7,  13— 17.J 

30.  Legislative  Assemblies. — ^As  the  twelve  tribes  had  so  maily 
interests  in  common,  the  magistrates  of  all  the  tribes  met  in 
general  assemblies  to  consult  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation. 
These  general  assemblies  were  convened  by  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  commonwealth,  by  the  commander  of  the  army,  or  by  the 
jud^e  or  regent;  and  when  the  nation  had  no  such  supreme  head, 
by  tne  high-priest,  in  his  capacity  of  prime-minister  to  the  invisible 
kmg.  These  general  assemblies  exercised  all  the  ri^ht  of  sove- 
reignty. They  declared  war,  made  peace,  formed  alhanoes,  chose 
generak,  chief  judges  or  regents,  and  kings.  They  prescribed 
to  the  rulers  whom  they  elected,  the  principles  by  which  they 
were  to  govern ;  they  tendered  to  them  the  oath  of  office,  and 
rendered  them  homage.  The  great  assembly  mentioned  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Judges,  was  undoubtedly  convoked  by  the 
high-priest  Phineas,  who  was  so  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
Jehovah.  (Numb.  10 :  2— 4.  Josh.  23:  2;— 24:1.  1  Sam.  11: 
14,15.   Judg.  20:27,28.) 

The  place  of  assembling  was  usually  before  the  door  of  the  holy 
tabernacle,  the  palace  of  the  invisible  king,  or  on  some  spot 
which  had  acquired  a  degree  of  sacredness  from  its  having  been 
the  theatre  of^some  great  event.  While  the  Hebrews  dwelt  to- 
gether in  their  encampments  in  Arabia,  the  assemblies  were 
summoned  together  hy  the  sound  of  the  sacred  trumpets;  but 
atler  they  were  settled  in  Palestine,  heralds  must  have  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  (Numb.  10:  3.  Judg.  20. 1; — ^27:  28. 
1  Sam.  10: 17.  Josh.  24: 1.  1  Sam.  11: 14, 15.  1  Kings  12: 1. 
Numb.  10:2—4.; 

31.  The  legislative  assemblies  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one 
was  a  select  assembly,  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and 
tAe  heads  of  tbonsanda,    Tne  other  was  the  whole  congregation, 

inclu(Mng  the  ^fenealogists,  judges,  and  as  maay  o£  ^i\i<&  ^^ismi^^xi 
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people  as  chose  to  attend.  In  speaking  of  these  assemblies,  "  the 
rulers  of  the  congregation"  are  sometimes  mentioned  first;  then 
"the  children  of  Israel;"  and  in  some  cases  the  women  and 
children  are  referred  to  as  being  present.  (Exod.  S4 :  31,  32. 
Deut.  29:  9—11.    Judg.  20.) 

32.  The  legislative  assemblies  received  different  denominations, 
according  to  the  classes  of  persons  of  whom  they  were  composed. 
When  the  whole  people  were  collected,  they  formed  what  was 
styled,  the  whole  assembly  or  congregation.  There  were  also, 
the  princes  of  the  assembly ;  those  called  to  the  assembly ;  those 
deputed  to  the  assembly;  and  the  elders  of  the  assembly,  or  sena- 
tors. (Exod.  19:7;— 24:3— 8;— 34:31,32;— 35:1— 4.  Lev.  4: 
13;— .8:3— 5.    Numb.  11:  25,30;— 16:2.) 

83.  It  was  to  these  assemblies  that  Moses  immediately  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  to  them  he  delivered  the  precepts  which  he 
received  from  Jehovah.  The  magistrates,  particularly  the  gene- 
alogists, then  communicated  to  the  people  the  precepts  and 
orders  of  Moses,  each  one  informing  those  families  which  were 
under  his  immediate  direction.  In  nke  manner  the  commands 
of  the  general,  and  the  resolves  of  the  assemblies,  were  made 
known. 

34.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  magistrates  received  any 
instructions  from  the  people,  respecting  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  the  legislative  assemblies.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  patriarchal  government, 
which  was  to  a  considerable  extent  preserved  in  the  Mosaic 
institutions.  The  assemblies  acted  independently.  On  very 
important  occasions,  however,  of  great  public  interest,  they 
sometimes  submitted  their  resolves  to  the  people  for  their 
approbation;  as  was  the  case  when  Saul  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Moses  permitted  the  people  to  elect  their  own  judges ; 
and  Jehovah  was  made  King  of  the  Hebrews,  by  the  voluntary 
choice  of  the  whole  nation.  At  least,  all  swore  fealty  to  him, 
without  exception  of  even  the  women  and  children.  (1  Sam.  11 : 
14,  15,  comp.  Josh.  23  :  2  ff;— 24 :  1  ff.  Exod.  19:  7,  8;— 24: 
3—8,  comp.  Deut.  29 :  9—14.) 

35.  Form  of  Government. — God  condescended  to  be  elected 
King  of  the  Hebrews ;  to  give  them  a  code  of  civil  laws ;  to 
decide  their  more  important  litigations;  and  to  solve  inquiries 
which  they  proposed.  The  obstinate  and  disobedient  Hebrews 
he  punished  as  rebellious  subjects  of  his  government.  (Numb. 
17: 1—11;— 27: 1—11 ;— 26: 1—10;— 15:  32—41.  Josh.  7: 16— . 
22.  Judg.  1: 1, 2;— 20: 18,  27,  28.  1  Sam.  14: 37;— 23:  9—12;— 
30:  8.  2  Sam.  2: 1.  Numb.  11:  33— 35;— 12: 1—15;— 16: 1—50. 
Deut.  18:  18.)  According  to  his  promise,  he  sent  them  pro- 
phets, by  whom  he  made  known  the  measures  which  the  civil 
rulers  were  to  adopt ;  and  he  led  tne  nation  on  to  lliQ  akAAOtd- 
plishment  of  their  great  design  (the  preservation  of  t\ift  tnxfcT^- 
lj£!2on},  bjr  a  pariicuJar  providence,  such  as  no  other  peo^\a  >asA 
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ever  been  the  subjects  of.  God  thus  reigning  as  king  of  tibe 
Hebrews,  their  form  of  government  was,  in  fict,  a  theocracy. 
This  species  of  government  was  particularly  suited  to  the 
character  and  necessities  of  those  remote  ages.  But  while  in 
pagan  theocracies,  religion  was  employed  merely  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  and  perpetuating  the  civil  constitution; — ^in  the 
Hebrew  theocracy,  on  the  contrary,  the  preservation  of  re- 
ligion was  the  end;  the  civil  constitution,  the  means  of  attaining 
it. 

36.  But  though  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrews  was  in  reality 
theocratical,  yet  it  was  necessary  that  their  polity  should  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  usual  forms  of  human  goverments.  There- 
fore, that  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  might  be  the  mora 
visible,  he  employed  no  viceroy;  but  he  had  a  minister  of  state, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  person  of  the  high-priest.  The  Hebrew  elders, 
or  magistrates,  were  very  jealous  of  tneir  prerogatives;  and  their 
powers  were  so  extensive,  that  Josephus  denominates  the  go- 
vernment an  aristocracy.  Moses  acknowledged  their  authority  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  submitted  their  demands  to  th^  dedsioo 
of  Jehovah.  (Numb.  11 :  16 ;— 14 :  5 ;— 16 :  4  ff;— 27:  6 ;— 86: 
5, 6.)  But  they  could  neither  enact  laws  on  their  own  authority, 
nor  levy  taxes — ^the  people  possessing  so  much  influence,  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  all  unportant  cases,  to  have  their  approbation. 

37.  The  Chief  Magistrate. — ^Hie  invisible  king  Jehovah  was,  in 
reality,  the  only  chief  magistrate  of  the  Hebrew  state.  Moses 
was  magistrate  of  the  whole  nation;  but  he  held  his  office  merely 
as  an  intercessor  between  God  and  the  Hebrews;  and  as  soon  as 
the  conmiission  was  executed,  the  office  expired.  Accordingly, 
there  was  no  successor  appointed ;  for  Moses  had  accompliwed 
all  the  purposes  for  which  his  office  was  instituted. 

38.  At  first,  Moses  ruled  the  whole  state,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  ordinary  magistrates  only.  But  as  the  people,  and  even 
the  ma^trates,  were  very  jealous  and  unmanageable,  and  con- 
stantly mdined  to  rebellion,  it  was  very  difficult  for  this  messen- 
ger of  God  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  without  more 
efficacious  aid.  While  encamped  in  the  Arabian  desert,  a  gene- 
ral discontent  broke  out  among  the  people,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  flesh.  On  this  occasion,  Moses,  at  the  command  of  God, 
instituted  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  seventy-two  Hebrews, 
distinguished  for  wisdom,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who  were  to  assist  him  in  directing  the  afiairs  of  the 
nation.  They  were  selected  from  among  the  princes,  the  heads 
of  associated  families,  and  the  genealogists.  To  prevent  all  jeal- 
ousy between  the  tribes,  six  were  chosen  from  each.  (Numb..  11, 
24,  25.)  But  this  council,  having  been  appointed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  Moses  in  the  disdiarge  of  die  arduous  (mties 
of  his  peculiar  office,  no  longer  had  an  existence  after  his  death 

Ta  the  history  of  the  succeedmg  periods,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
laoatjon  of  such  a  council — ^not  even  in  th.08&  \i\n!^  ^rWiKxtsvoaIL 
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^ed  a  most  important  part,  bad  it  been  in  existence ; — such 
I  Saul  became  king ;  when  the  tribe  of  Judah,  after  his 
placed  David  on  the  throne ;  when,  afler  the  death  of 
Q,  ten  tribes  revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  and  elected 
un  king ;  when  the  usurping  queen  Athaliah  was  hurled 
e  throne,  and  Joash  placed  upon  it ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
us  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Rabbins, 
•e,  are  not  to  be  credited,  when  they  assert  that  the  coun- 
itued  by  Moses  continued  uninterruptedly  to  the  latest 
nd  that  the  same  institution  was  peipetuated  in  the  San- 

which  existed  after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.* 
The  Judges. — ^The  Mosaic  state  was  so  organized  that 
ould  be  regularly  no  chief  magistrate  except  Jeho- 
d  no  minister  of  state  except  the  high-priest ;  yet  it  is 
'om  Deut.  17  :  9,  that  when  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
1  it,  a  supreme  ruler  of  the  whole  community  might  be 
chosen.  Such  a  ruler  was  denominated  Judge,  or  rather 
or  Governor;  and  the  command  of  armies  fell  to  him,  as 
'erne  executive  officer.  Eli  and  Samuel  were  not  military 
eborah  was  judge  before  she  laid  the  plan  of  a  war  against 

and  of  JauT,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  uncertain 
'  they  ever  held  any  military  command, 
►ffice  of  judge,  or  regent,  was  held  during  life ;  but  it  was 
•editary,  neither  could  they  appoint  their  successors, 
nthority  was  limited  by  the  law  alone:  they  could  issue 
but  had  no  power  to  enact  laws;  they  could  neither  levy 
or  appoint  officers,  except,  perhaps,  m  the  army.  Their 
y  extended  onlv  over  those  tribes  by  whom  they  had 
icted  or  acknowledged ;  for,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
jf  the  judges  presided  over  separate  tribes.  There  was 
me  attached  to  their  office,  imless  it  might  be  a  larger 
L  the  spoils,  and  those  presents  which  were  made  them 
lonials  of  respect.  (Judg.  8 :  24.) 
Condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  Times  of  the  Judges. — From 
urison  of  the  periods  during  which  the  Hebrews  were 
id  by  their  enemies,  with  those  during  which  they  were 
lent,  and  governed  by  their  own  constitution,  it  is 
lat  the  nation,  in  the  times  of  the  judges,  had  much 
'  prosperity  than  of  adversity.  The  dominion  of  the 
continued  four  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  the  whole 
foreign  oppression  amounts  only  to  one  hundred  and 
rears,  which  is  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  this  period, 
was  the  nation  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy  at  this  time,  as 
a'ally  been  supposed.  There  were  regular  judicial  tri- 
it  which  justice  could  be  obtained ;  and  when  there  was 

fixes  the  establishment  of  tbe  Sanhedrim,  or  house  of  judgment,  ai  \.V\« 
I  Qabinius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  erected  tnbuna\&  \n\.Vv«  ^^^ 
ities  of  Jerusalem,  Oadara,  Amalhua,  Jericho,  and  Sephorta,  "a.  c,  b^\ 
wge  exes  its  origin  in  tiie  time  ofJudaa  Maccabees,  ot  that  ol  hVaXitolYid 
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no  supreme  regent,  the  public  welfare  was  provided  for  by  the 
ordinary  rulers.  (Ruth  4:  1—11.  Judg.  8:  22 ;— -10:  17,  18;— 
11 ;  1—11.    1  Sam.  4:  1 ;— 7:  1,  2.) 


SECTION  X.» 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  Monarchy^  until  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom.  1096 — ^976  B.C. 

1.  [The  Hebrews  desired  the  appointment  of  a  king,  that  there 
might  be  a  regular  succession  of  supreme  civil  rulers  oyer  tiiem, 
to  preserve  union,  and  protect  each  tribe  with  the  collected 
strength  of  all ;  that  under  him  the  affairs  of  the  govemmeDt 
might  be  more  promptly  administered ;  that,  if  he  were  a  man 
devoted  to  Jehovah,  he  might  more  efiectually  suppress  or  pre- 
vent idolatry,  and  thus  place  the  welfare  of  the  state  on  a  more 
solid  foundation.  The  Hebrews  sought  this  change  in  their  con- 
stitution, not  by  their  own  power,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  theocracy — \>y  the  intervention  of  a  prophet ;  and 
they  efiected  it  without  bloodshed — a  manifest  proot  that  the 
time  of  the  judges  was  neither  a  barbarous  nor  a  heroic  age. 

2.  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  nominated  by  SamneL 
and,  at  a  general  assembly  convened  for  that  purpose,  was 
chosen  by  lot  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  B.  c.  1096.  The 
terms  of  the  government  established  by  Samuel  with  the  consent 
of  the  rulers,  were  sworn  to  by  Saul,  and  the  record  deposited 
in  the  sacred  tabernacle.  (1  Sam.  10 :  25.)  What  powers  these 
terms  allowed  the  king,  and  what  they  withheld  from  iiiin,  are 
nowhere  mentioned:  wo  only  know  that  the  royal  authority  was 
not  intended  to  be  absolute.  Saul  proved  himself  an  able  mili- 
tary commander  and  civil  administrator.  He  carried  on  suc- 
cessful wars  against  the  Ammonites,  Philistines,  Moabites, 
Amalekites,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  He  tolerated  no  in- 
stance of  rebellion  against  Jehovah,  and  was  very  severe  in 
the  punishment  of  idolatrous  acts.  But  failing  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  the  prophet 
Samuel  was  directed  privately  to  anoint  David,  a  youth  of  about 
twenty  vears  of  age,  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  about  1064 
B.  c.  (l  Sam.  16:  12,  13.)  David  afterwards,  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Philistines,  full  of  confidence  in  God,  combated 
with  the  giant  Goliah,  whom  no  one  else  dared  to  encounter. 
The  triumph  which  he  obtained  acquired  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  made  him  famous 
throughout  the  nation.     He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as 

*  This  gcctiott  of  Jenriih  hi«tory  is  pT\uc\p&\\Y  laXeu  ttom  3i2cvtC%'Ae\A««  Conk 
Dtomremlth, 
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an  able  soldier,  and  became  the  son-in-law  of  Saul ;  but  never- 
theless be  was  persecuted  by  him,  and  ob%ed  to  flee  for  shelter 
to  his  former  enemies,  the  Philistines.  Li  the  war  with  them, 
Saul  became  disheartened,  and  applied  for  help  even  to  enchan- 
tresses, whom  he  had  formerly,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  punished 
with  death,  as  rebels  against  Jehovah.  The  battle  that  was  after- 
wards fought  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon)  proved  very 
disastrous ;  and  Saul,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  slew  himself,  in  1056  b.  c,  ailer  a  reign  of  forty  years. 
His  three  eldest  sons  were  lefl  dead  on  the  field.     Abner,  his 

feneral,  drew  off  the  remains  of  the  army  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ordan,  and  caused  Ish-bosheth,  the  youngest  son  of  Saul,  to  be 
proclaimed  king  at  Mahanaim.  (1  Sam.  28 ; — 31.  1  Chron.  10. 
2  Sam.  2 :  8—11.    Acts  13 :  21.) 

3.  After  the  death  of  Saul,  David  went  to  Hebron,  and  was 
there  made  king  of  Judah.  The  other  eleven  tribes  having  done 
homage  to  Ish-bosheth,  he  sent  his  general,  Abner,  with  an  army 
to  force  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  obedience ;  but  being  defeated  by 
Joab,  the  general  of  David,  the  war  was  afterwards  suffered  to 
die  away  without  an  express  treaty.  Two  years  and  a-half  after, 
Ish-bosheth  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  generals,  Kechab 
and  Baanah ;  but  five  years  passed  before  David  was  acknowledg- 
ed king  of  Israel,  as  well  as  Judah.  (2  Sam.  5.)  The  Grst  act  of 
David^s  reign  was  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  which  till  then  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites.  The  citadel  on  Mount 
Zion  was  taken  ;  and  as  the  city  was  conveniently  situated,  ho 
made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  kmgdom,  and  built  a  palace  on 
the  site  of  the  citadel,  which  gave  occasion  to  its  being  called 
the  city  of  David.  He  brought  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment into  order,  improved  the  military,  and  gave  especial 
attention  to  the  management  of  public  worship,  as  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  promoting  religion  and  morality,  and, 
consequently,  obedience  to  the  invisible  Supreme  Monarch. 
David  was  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars,  in  which  he  was 
always  successful :  he  extended  his  kingdom  £rom  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  fi-om  Phoenicia  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
made  himself  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours.  David,  as  a  man, 
was  in  his  sentiments  and  conduct  a  true  Israelite  ;  as  a  king,  he 
was  a  faithfiil  servant  of  Jehovah.  He  was  punished  for  various 
sins  he  had  committed  ;  and  as  it  was  brought  upon  him  by  his 
own  children,  it  became  the  more  distressing.  Adonijah,  the 
eldest  prince,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  sceptre;  but  his 
design  was  fiiistrated,  and  Solomon  corifirmed  in  the  government 
about  six  months  before  his  death.  He  committed  to  Solomon 
the  plans  and  models  of  the  temple,  with  the  gold  and  silver 
he  had  collected  for  it,  and  charged  him  to  be  constantly 
faithftd  to  God.  David  was  thirty  years  old  when  lae  Yje^axv 
to  reign.  He  reigned  seven  years  and  a-half  at  Hebroiv,  axvvV 
thhrty-tbreeat  Jerusalem—-m  all,  forty  and  a-haJf  years*,  anOi  ^eOi 
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aged  71,  B.  c.  1016.     He  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  Fsahns 
in  the  collection  which  bears  his  name. 

4.  Solomon  was  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign.  The  arms  of  the  Hebrews  were  feared  by  all 
the  neighbouring  people,  and  consequently  the  reign  of  Solomon 
was  peaceable.  The  warlike  and  civiUzed  Philistines,*  the 
Edomites,t  Moabites,t  and  Ammonites,§  the  nomad  Arabs  of 
the  desert,||  and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,ir  were  all  tributanr  to 
liim.  Peace  gave  to  all  his  subjects  prosperity.  The  trade  which 
he  introduced  brought  wealth  into  the  country,  and  promoted 
the  arts  and  sciences;  the  latter  finding  an  active  protector 
in  the  king,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
learned  men.  The  building  of  the  temple,  and  of  several  palaces, 
introduced  foreign  artists,  by  whom  the  Hebrews  were  instructed. 
Many  foreigners,  and  even  sovereign  princes,  were  attracted  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  see  and  converse  with  the  royal  sase. 
(1  Kings  10 : 1.)  But  in  all  this  domestic  splendour,  Solomon  Ml 
short  of  the  wisdom  of  his  father.  He  governed  in  an  arbitrary 
manner;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  court,  he  imposedheavy 
burdens  on  his  subjects.  His  numerous  harem,  which  consisted 
of  one  thousand  females,  was  an  express  violation  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  (1  Kings  11:3.)  It  was  no  violation  of  the  law,  to  tole- 
rate idolatry,  wnich  was  enjoined  on  the  Hebrews  only ;  but  to 
allow  the  idolatry  of  his  wives  in  his  own  capital — ^that  he  should 
build  templed  to  the  gods,  if  he  did  not  himself  ofier  them  sacri- 
fices— this  was  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Hebrew 
state ;  it  was  a  seducing  of  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry ;  it  was  en- 
couraging them  to  rebel  against  Jehovah  their  king.  (1  Kings  11: 
4 — 8.)  On  this  account,  the  prosperity  of  Solomon  was  inter- 
rupted by  disquiets  in  Idumea  and  Syria;  and  it  was  foretold  to 
him  that  only  one  tribe  (Judah  and  Benjamin,  mentioned  as  one, 
because  Jerusalem,  the  capital,  was  situated  on  the  borders  of 
each,)  should  remain  to  his  heirs.  The  dominion  over  the  other 
tetf  tribes  was  promised  to  Jeroboam  by  Ahijah  the  prophet. 
Sdloinon  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  at  about  fifty-eight  years 
of  age,  in  975  b.  c;  and,  notwithstanding  his  glory,  was  but  little 
lamented.    Of  all  the  works  written  by  him,  we  have  have  nothing 

•  The  Philistinei  Inhabited  the  lea-coast  of  Canaan,  which  from  them  took  the 
name  of  Philistia,  or  Pa'estine.  They  seem  originally  to  have  migrated  from  Egypt  to 
Capbtor,  or  Crete,  (Gen.  10:  14),  and  thence  to  have  passed  over  to  Palestine,  under 
the  name  of  Caphtorim,  where  they  drove  out  the  Avim,  who  dwelt  from  Has. 
erim  to  Azzah,  or  Gasa.  (l)eut.  2:  ^3.) 

f  The  Edomites,  the  Idumcansof  the  present  day.  The  land  of  Edom  extended 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  iled  Sea.  It  was  there  where  Motet 
sojourned  for  forty  years. 

t  Moabites,  the  descendants  of  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot,  whose  habitation  was  east  of 
Jordan,  and  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

^  The  Ammonites,  the  descendants  of  Ammon,  also  a  son  of  Lot,  Their  capital 
city  was  Rabbab,  afterwards  Philadelphia,  which  stood  on  the  Jabbok,  8outb..cast  of 
JudeM. 

II  The  Bedouin  Anb$  of  the  present  day, 

f  7 he  country  called  Syria  of  Damascus  ^2  Satn.  B-.b,^  "wm  lY\c  twUle  plains  east 
»tad touUt.ea»t  of  AntilihauuB,   Jt  was  caUlcd  by  Ibc  Oi'\ci\U\a«\Yv«  ParadUeon  £<urUu 
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remaining  but  his  F/overbs,  Ecdesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. Some  have  attributed  to  him  the  Book  of  AVisdom  and 
Ecdesiasticus  ;  and  the  Jews  beHeve  he  was  the  author  of  Psalms 
72  and  127. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  rulers  assembled  at  Shechem, 
the  capital  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Joseph,  which  had  always 
been  tne  iealous  rival  of  Judah.  They  wished  to  enter  into  a 
new  stipulation  with  Kehoboam,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  which  pre- 
caution had  been  neglected  at  the  accession  of  Solomon.  Rcho- 
boam  required  three  days  to  deliberate  on  their  proposal ;  and 
when,  after  that  lime,  instead  of  granting  their  request  without 
hesitation,  as  the  elder  and  more  prudent  counsellors  urged  him 
to  do,  he  threatened  them,  according  to  the  advice  of  his 
younger  courtiers,  with  a  still  more  intolerable  yoke,  telling  them, 
^^  My  father  chastised  you  with  whips^  hut  J  vnll  chastise  you  with 
scorpions.'*'^  (1  Kings  12:  11.)  On  receiving  that  insolent  answer, 
the  ten  tribes  disclaimed  allegiance  to  him,  and  elected  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  for  their  sovereign.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Epbraim  or  Joseph,  which  had  received  in  ancient  times  some 
obscure  promise  of  a  crown.     (Gen.  49  :  26.     Deut.  26 :  16.) 

6.  Thus  the  great  and  powerful  empire  of  David  and  Solomon 
was  separated  into  two  vary  unequal  parts.  Jeroboam  possessed 
ten  <3ribes,  together  with  all  the  tributary  nations,  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates;  and  this  was  now  called  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 
Behoboam  retained  only  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
To  this  divTjdon  also  belonged  Fhilistia  and  Edom;  but  the 
whole  of  this  territory,  which  was  now  called  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  included  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Solomon.  Kehoboam  determined  to  reduce  the  ten  tribes  to 
obedience,  and  for  this  purpose  he  collected  an  army;  but  the 
prophet  Shemaiah  announced  to  him  the  command  of  king  Jehovah 
to  relinquish  the  enterprise.  Behoboam  was  still  reasonable 
enough  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  requisition.  No  definite  treaty 
of  peace,  however,  was  concluded;  and  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
kingdoms  always  presented  a  hostile  appearance.  (1  Kings  12 : 
21—24 .     2  Chron.  1 1 :  1—4;— 12 :  15.) 


SECTION  XI.* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

General  View  of  the  Two  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 

1.  [In  the  preceding  history,  we  have  seen  that  Jehovah,  fronx 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Solomon,  always  govem^Ok.  \Xi^ 

0  This  Section  of  Jewish  history  is  priacipilly  taken  from  Jahii'a  Hebtcv  Com- 
woaweM/tam 
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Hebrews  according  to  the  promises  and  threateniiigs  which  he 
had  pronounced  to  them  from  Mount  Uoreb.  The  same  course 
was  pursued  in  the  soYemment  of  the  two  Idngdoms.  If  the 
kings  of  both  had  viewed  the  last  great  event,  the  simdering 
of  the  empire,  as  a  warning  to  govern  their  subjects  according 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  treat  them  as  the 
subjects  of  Jehovah,  then  both  kin^oms  might  have  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  But  as  the  kings  often  by  idolatry 
rebelled  against  their  divine  Sovereign,  and  treated  thdr  sub- 
jects in  the  manner  described  by  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  (Isa.  54: 
9 — 12;  Ezek.  34),  under  the  image  of  wicked  ahephords, 
there  arose  a  succession  of  prophets,  who,  by  impressive  decla- 
rations, and  s^-mbolic  actions,  reminded  rulers  and  subjects  of 
their  duties  to  Jehovah,  and  threatened  them  with  puaish- 
ment,  and  there  followed,  as  in  ancient  times,  calamity  after 
calamity,  in  order  to  bring  the  nation  to  retlection. 

2.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  there  was,  from  the  first,  the 
greatest  disregard  of  the  divine  laws.  It  was  consequentlr  de- 
stroved  one  hundre<l  and  thirtv-four  >*ears  eariier  than  the  Idnir- 
dom  of  Judah.  Jeroboam  trusted  little  to  the  divine  promise 
made  to  him  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  and  feared  that  if  the 
people  went  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feasts,  they  would  retmn 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  J>avid.  To  prevent  aach  a 
step,  he  sot  up  two  golden  or  gilded  calves  as  images  of  Jdio- 
vah — an  imitation  of  the  Apis  and  Mnevis  of  the  £gyptiaii8, 
among  whom  he  had  long  dwelt.  One  of  these.  Apis,  was 
located  at  Bethel,  not  hr  from  Shechem,  for  the  southern  tribes : 
and  the  other,  Mnevis,  at  Dan,  for  the  tribes  in  the  north. 
Jeroboam  built  temples  for  these  images,  erected  altars,  ap- 
pointed priests  from  all  the  tribes  without  di:»tinction,  and  even 
pertbrmed  the  priestly  functions  himsel£  Ue  appointed  the 
festivals  an  entire  month  later,  and  commanded  that  they  should 
be  celebrated  before  the  images  of  Mnevis  and  Apis.  Tl&ese 
changes  became  afterwards  so  interwoven  with  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  that  even  the  more  pious  successors  of  Jeroboam 
did  not  venture  to  aboHsh  them. 

3.  These  rebellious  deviations  from  the  law,  which  had  been 
so  impressively  inculcated  on  the  whole  people  when  they  de- 
sired the  establishment  of  a  mon:uvhv,  and  afterwards  on  Jero- 
boam himself,  (1  Sam.  8:  H>— 12:  1  Kings  11:  26 — 88,)  did 
not  prevent  Jehovah  from  governing  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
according  to  his  sanctions.  In  the  sequel,  it  will  be  seen  how 
he  exterminated  those  royal  tUmilit's,  one  after  another,  who 
retained  the  arbitrary  institutions  of  Jeroboam,  and  tolerated 
and  patronized  idolatry,  with  all  its  vices.  Each  extermination 
of  a  reigning  tamily,  he  caused  to  be  aimounceil  betbrehandbv  a 

propbeCf  and  the  suoct^ssor  ap^xjinted.     The  higher  their  cor- 

ruptions  ruse,  the  moiv  deoi^ivo  and  sii>ka\\§. '^^t^  \W  d<(iclara- 

tzons  and  si^us  wiuch  showed  to  \he  l^r^Mx^^  \^t  \!b&  V«»^  ^ 
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the  universe  was  their  Lord  and  Ein^  and  that  all  idols  were 
as  nothing,  when  opposed  to  him.  Even  Naaman  the  Syrian 
acknowledged,  and  the  Syrians  generally  experienced,  to  their 
sorrow,  that  the  God  of  ike  Hebrews  was  not  a  mere  national 
God,  but  that  his  power  extended  over  all  nations.*  At  last, 
afler  all  milder  punishments  proved  fruitless,  these  rebellions 
were  punished  by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  capti- 
vity of  the  people,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Moses,  and  afterwards 
by  Ahijah,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  other  prophets.  (Deut.  28:  36. 
1  Kings  14:  15.  Amos  5.) 

4.  Sivine  Providence  was  likewise  favourable  or  adverse  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  according  as  the  people  obeyed  or  trans- 
gressed the  law  only  here  the  royal  family  remained  unchanged, 
in  accordance  with  the  promise  given  to  David.  There  were 
many  idolatrous  and  rebellious  kmgs  of  Judah ;  but  they  were 
always  succeeded  by  those  of  better  views,  who  put  a  stop  to 
idolati'y,  re-established  theocracy  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  prophets,  priests,  and  Levites,  and  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  temple,  restored  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God. 
Judah,  therefore,  though  much  smaller  than  Israel,  preserved  her 
national  existence  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  years  longer; 
but  at  last,  as  no  durable  reformation  was  produced,  she  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate  as  her  sister-kingdom,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
predictions  of  Moses  and  other  prophets.     (Deut.  28 :  36.) 

5.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  viewed  as  a 
history  of  a  real  theocracy,  and  thus,  as  a  continued  execution  of 
the  determination  of  God,  that  the  true  religion  should  be  pre- 
served on  the  earth;  and  in  this  view  it  certdnly  deserves  our 
most  attentive  study.    We  shall  divide  it  into  five  periods. 

The  First  Period  closes  with  the  year  91  of  the  Revolt,  884 
B.  c,  when  both  kingdoms  lose  their  king  in  the  same  day. 

The  Second  Period  extends  to  the  216th  year  of  the  Kevolt, 
759  B.  c,  when  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  is  murdered,  and  Uzziah 
dies  soon  afler. 

The  Third  Period  extends  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  in  the  253d  year  of  the  Revolt,  722  b.  c,  and  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  this  period  ex- 
tends to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  276  of  the  Revolt,  699  b.  c. 

The  Fourth  Period  extends  from  the  death  of  Hezekiah  to  the 
death  of  Josiah,  364  of  the  Revolt,  611  b.  c. 

The  Fiflh  Period  extends  from  the  death  of  Josiah  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  387  of  the  Revolt,  588  B.C.] 

«  Benhadad  II.,  king  of  Syria,  having  been  defeated  by  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  wa» 
penuaded  by  hi*  generals  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  god  of  the  mountains 
only,  and  that  he  should  attack  him  in  the  plain.    In  the  following  year  he  follow 
their  advice,  and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  -with  the  loss  of  100,000  of  his  peo. 
Se.  (1  Kings  20.)  Naaman,  one  of  his  generals,  was  cured  of  a  leprosif,  b^  vmV\\\\^ 
himself  in  the  Jordan,  agreeably  to  the  conixuandof  Elishalhe  pTupV\et.  V%  ¥aTv%,%  ^.\ 
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•  Tl»e  number  of  yeain  •tatr-d  in  tl««>  Bible. 

-t  Tlie  Scripture  duration  of  the  rc»reciive  reifrnt,  taken  totf«>tlier,  does  nnt  accnrd  trith  tha 
received  clironolngv.  In  tb^  line  of  Judah,  from  the  Rerolt  to  tha  death  of  Ahasiah,  la  W  j*Kn 
by  rt^ia,  and  9Vhy  tlie  riirunologv.  In  the  line  of  Israel,  from  the  Revolt  to  the  death  of 
Jehormm,  ia  98  yeari  by  reiKii*t  uudby  the  chrnnology  01.  But  as  Ahaiiah  and  Jehoram  were 
oiurdercd  in  the  aame  day  (<  Kings  9},  the  discr«imnry  in  the  two  modes  of  computation 
firobaUy  Mrimea  from  the  months  beyond  a  year  beiiig  taken  for  a  whole  year,  or  the  reisn  of 


Fifth  Period. 
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3  mths. 
11  years. 


^'*f  kti'g  d»tmif  befitre  the  death  of  his  pre(iere>>tor,  »«  iu  \Y\e  c«l««>  uf  Txbtii  and  Omri  (1  Kinf^s 
/»/  £/J.  or  our  oiM,  Henry  Vl.  ami  hdward  IV.    Tha  d'ifEeteuce%  w     '         • 


f  mccauated  for  in  the  eauja  uiauuer. 
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Section  XIL* 

Tub  History  op  the  Jews. 

The  Kingdom  of  Juddh^  from  the  Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes^  to  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  975-— 586  b.  c. 

1.  Rehoboam  reigned  seventeen  years,  or  to  the  year  958  b.c. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  not  reprehensible;  but  when 
he  saw  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  permitted  idolatry-. 
For  his  punishment,  Divine  Providence  suffered  Shishak  I.,  Mng 
of  Egypt,  to  invade  Judea.  He  took  all  the  cities ;  and  even 
Jerusalem  itself  was  obliged  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  the 
conqueror,  as  had  been  made  known  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah. 
Shishak  contented  himself  with  the  riches  of  the  temple  and  of 
the  royal  treasury,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  Jeroboam,  king  of 
Israel,  while  in  exile,  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  this  mon- 
arch, and  was  encouraged  probably  by  him  to  attack  Judah,  to 
secure  himself  agdnst  the  hostilities  of  Kehoboam.  (1  Eongs 
14:21--31.     2Chron.  12.) 

2.  His  son  Abijah,  or  Abijam,  succeeded,  and  reigned  only  three 
years,  to  the  20th  year  of  the  Revolt,  955  b.  c.  He  gained  an 
important  victory  over  Jeroboam,  which  very  much  weakened 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  while  Judah  made  constant  progress  in 
power  and  importance.     (1  Bangs  15:  1 — 8.     2  Chron.  13.) 

3.  Abijah's  son,  Asa,  reigned  forty-one  years,  to  61  of  the  Revolt, 
914  B.  c.  He  ascended  the  throne  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  ;  and  as  he  was  then  very  young,  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  administered  by  his  mother,  who  encouraged 
idolatry  by  all  the  means  in  her  power.  But  as  soon  as  Asa 
assumed  the  government,  he  rooted  out  idolatry,  and  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  improve  his  kingdom ;  for  which  purpose  the  peace 
he  enjoyed  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  afforded  time 
and  opportunity.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  he  defeated 
the  numerous  host  of  Zerah,  king  of  Cush,  (undoubtedly  both  of 
the  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  Cush,)  who  had  penetrated  through 
Ara,bia  Petrea  into  the  Vale  of  Zephathah,  with  a  million  of  men 
and  three  hundred  chariots.  The  prophet  Azaiiah  declared  this 
splendid  victory  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  king's  confidence  hi 
Jehovah,  and  exhorted  him  to  perseverance ;  upon  which  he 
abolished  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  caused  the  whole  people 
to  renew  their  covenant  with  Jehovah.  Notwithstanding,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  treated  the  prophet  Hanani,  and  others, 
with  great  severity.    CI.  Kings  15  :  9 — 24.  2  Chron.  14 — 16.)* 

4.  Jehoshaphat  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years,  to  the  84th 
of  the  Revolt,  and  891  b.  c.  He  was  still  more  faithfiiLtO'5^\iO- 
vahthan  his  father  Asa  had  been.  He  not  only  8uppTesBe^\!^s^^- 

*rn  the  time  of  Asa,  the  celebrate^  poet  Hesiod  flourished  atnoutt  lYvc  Gx^Vl%^ 
about  ibejearOU  b.c.,  according  to  the  Parian  Marbles. 
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try,  but  he  sent  out  priests  and  Levites  into  every  town  to  in- 
struct the  people.  These  teachers  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  ifoyal 
counsellers,  in  order  to  increase  their  authority.  He  also  travel- 
led himself  through  the  country,  to  see  that  ms  orders  were  exe- 
cuted. He  improved  the  admmistration  of  justice  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  supreme  tribunal,  and  brought  his  military  afiairs 
to  a  prosperous  condition.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  treaty 
between  Judah  and  Israel.  He  visited  king  Ahab  at  Samanai 
and  joined  him  in  an  expedition  against  the  S}Tians.  But  this  step 
was  disapproved  of  by  the  prophet  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani ;  and, 
as  the  enterprise  proved  unfortunate,  Jehoshaphat  sank  greatly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  neighbouring  people.  (1  Kings  22 :  1 — 
50.     2  Chron.  17—20.)* 

5.  His  son  Jehoram  reined  eight  years.  He  had  married  the 
Israelitish  princess  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  which  union  now  began  to  be  visible. 
All  the  brothers  of  the  king  were  murdered,  through  the  influence 
of  Athaliah ;  and  idolatry  was  introduced  by  royal  authority. 
Upon  this,  the  Edomites  revolted;  and  although  they  were  once 
defeated  by  Jehoram,  they  nevertheless  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent, according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaac.  (Gen.  27 :  40.) 
The  Philistines  also  rebelled ;  and  the  Arabians,  who  bordered 
on  the  Cushites,  made  an  incursion  into  Judea,  plundered  the 
whole  country,  and  even  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace.  Thet 
led  away  into  slavery  all  the  women  of  the  king^s  harem,  and  aU 
the  royal  princes,  with  the  exception  of  Jehoahaz,  or,  as  he  is 
called,  Ahaziah.  Libnah,  the  city  of  the  priests,  also  renounced 
allegiance  to  Jehoram,  because  he  had  forsaken  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  his  fathers.  Jehoram  died  a  miserable  death,  and  was 
denied  the  honours  of  a  royal  burial.  (2  Kings  8 :  16 — ^24. 
2  Chron.  21.)  His  son  Ahaziah,  or  Jehoahaz,  succeeded  him,  • 
and  reigned  only  one  year.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
in  everything  by  the  counsels  of  his  idolatrous  and  wicked 
mother,  Ath^iah.  He  joined  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Hazael,  king  of  Damascus  or  SjTia,  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  city  of  Ramoth-gilead  ;  and  he  afterwards  visited 
him  when  he  lay  wounded  in  his  summer  palace  at  Jezreel, 
where  he  wad  slain  by  Jehu,  both  kings  dj-ing  on  the  same  day, 
in  the  year  91  of  the  Revolt,  884  b.  c.  (2  Kings  8 :  25—29;— 
9:  27—30.     2  Chron.  22  :  1—9.) 

During  the  first  eighty-five  years  of  this  period,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  made  rapid  advances ;  but  afterwards  it  continually 
degenerated,  until  it  finally  lost  all  its  power. 

6.  When  Athaliah  heard  that  her  son,  king  Ahaziah,  had  been 
slain  by  Jehu,  she  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  and 
murdered  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family,  with  the  exception 
of  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  who,  being  then  an  infant, 

^During  ihi»  reign.  Homer  flourished  among  Ibe  Gtec\ejb.    lYitt ¥»x\m\  ^arblei 
pJacc  bitn  in  the  year  007  b  c. 
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was  rescued  by  Jehosbeba,  a  sister  of  Abaziah,  and  privately 
brou^bt  up  in  an  apartment  of  the  temple.  The  idoUtrous 
Atbiuiab  reigned  more  tban  six  years,  to  tbe  98tb  of  tbe  Re- 
volt, 877  B.  c.  During  tbis  year,  by  tbe  mana^ment  of  tbe 
bigb-priest  Jeboiada,  me  young  prince  was  publicly  anointed 
kin^  m  the  temple,  under  tbe  protection  of  a  strong  escort  of 
weU-armed  Levites.  Atbaliah  at  tbe  same  time  sufiered  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  she  bad  merited  by  her  idolatry, 
treason,  and  violent  usurpation.  On  this  occasion,  the  covenant 
with  Jehovah  was  renewed;  and  the  people  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  observe  it — ^a  precaution  which  had  been  rendered 
very  necessary  by  tbe  long  continuance  of  an  idolatrous  govern- 
ment.   (2  Kings  11.     2  Chron.  22:  9—12 ;— 23:  1—21.) 

7.  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  reigned  forty  years,  to  the  137th  of  the 
Revolt,  838  b.  c.  Daring  the  life  of  Jeboiada,  tbe  idolatry 
introduced  bv  Atbaliah  was  abolished;  and,  about  tbe  year  120 
of  tbe  Revolt,  tbe  temple  was  repaired.  But  ailer  the  death 
of  Jeboiada,  tbe  rulers  requested  toleration  for  the  worship  of 
idols,  which  Joash  was  weak  enough  to  grant;  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  predicted  national  calamities  on  this  account, 
the  king  was  so  ungrateful  as  to  suffer  him  to  be  stoned  in  the 
court  of  tbe  temple,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jeboiada,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  throne.  But  tbis  ingratitude 
and  cruelty  did  not  prevent  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 
Hazael,  kmg  of  Syria,  who  then  possessed  all  Gilead,  (now 
Belka,)  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  small  body  of  troops;  put  to 
death  tiie  rulers  who  had  demanded  the  toleration  of  idcnatry; 
and  returned,  laden  with  spoil,  to  Damascus.  Joash,  who  bad 
been  wounded,  was  slain  soon  afler  by  his  own  servants,  and 
denied  the  honours  of  a  royal  burial.  (2  Kings  12.  2  Chron.  24.) 

8.  Amaziah  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  to  164  of  tbe  Revolt, 
811  B.  c.  Like  his  &ther,  Joash,  he  began  well,  and  then 
degenerated.  He  put  to  death  those  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  his  father,  but  spared  their  families,  in  obedience  to  the 
law.  (Deut.  24:  16.  Ezek.  18:  20.)  At  the  admonition  of  a 
prophet,  he  dismissed  one  hundred  thousand  men,  whom  he  bad 
hired  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  assist  him  in  a  war  against 
the  Edomites.  He,  however,  gave  them  the  one  hundred 
talents  of  silver  which  bad  been  stipulated  for  their  wages ;  and 
he  then  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  bis  enemies,  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  as  the  prophet  bad  foretold.  But  when  be  afterwards 
worshipped  tbe  gods  which  be  had  taken  from  the  Edomites, 
the  success  of  his  arms  ceased.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with  Je- 
hoabaz,  king  of  Israel,  on  account  of  the  mercenary  Israelitish 
troops,  who  murdered  three  thousand  Jews,  and  plundered  in 
every  place  through  which  they  passed.  Amaziah  was  defeated^ 
and  taken  prisoner,  at  tbe  battle  of  Betb-sbemesb,  3e\iOs2[iaJk 
Tephced  tie  captive  monarch  on  his  throne;  but  lie  p\vxTv^"ete,^i 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  demolished  four  hundred  cuXavVa  ol 
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the  city  waU,  and  took  hostages  with  him  to  Samaria.  Amariah 
was  finally  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  protection.    (2  Kings  14:  1— -22.   2  Chron.  26.) 

9.  Uzziah,  also  called  Azariah,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
the  people,  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Amaziah.  He  was  then 
sixteen  years  old ;  and  he  reigned  fiily-two  years,  to  the  216th 
of  the  Kevolt,  759  b.  c*  He  conquered  Eiath,  Grath,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod:  he  defeated  the  Arabs  of  Gur-baal,  the  Mehunims, 
and  the  Ammonites,  and  advanced  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
He  was  for  the  most  part  obedient  to  the  law,  though  ne  did  not 
demolish  the  unlawful  altars ;  and  on  one  occassion  he  attempted 
to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood.  For  this  act  of  im- 
piety, he  was  punished  with  leprosy ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
dwelt  in  a  separate  house.  Meanwhile,  the  aflairs  of  govern- 
ment  were  administered  by  his  son  Jotham.  (2  Kings  16 : 1 — 7. 
2  Chron.  26.) 

10.  Afler  the  death  of  Uzziah,  the  reign  of  Jotham  continued 
sixteen  years,  to  232  of  the  Kevolt,  743  b.  c.  He  was  obedient 
to  the  law :  he  continued  the  improvements  of  the  kingdom  begun 
by  his  father ;  he  built  several  fortresses,  and  made  the  Ammon- 
ites tributary.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  alliance  between 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Kezin,  king  of  Hamascus,  was  formed; 
but  the  effects  of  it  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.!  (2  Kings 
15:  32—38.^ 

11.  Ahaz,  tne  son  and  successor  of  Jotham,  was  the  most  corrupt 
monarch  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  Judah.  His  reign  con- 
tinued sixteen  years,  till  247  of  the  Kevolt,  728  b.  c.  He  respected 
neither  Jehovah,  the  law,  nor  the  prophets;  and  broke  tnrough 
all  the  restraints  which  the  law  imposed  on  the  Hebrew  kings. 
He  introduced  the  religion  of  the  Syrians  into  Jerusalem, 
altered  the  temple  in  many  respects  according  to  the  Sviian  model, 
and  finally  shut  it  up.  His  cowardice  was  equal  to  his  supersti- 
tion. Aner  he  had  suflered  a  few  repulses  fi:om  Fekah  and 
Kezin,  his  allied  foes ;  when  the  Edomites  had  revolted  fix>m  him, 
and  the  Philistines  were  making  incursions  into  his  country ;  not- 
withstanding a  sure  promise  of  divine  deliverance,  he  solicited  the 
aid  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria.  But  the  Assyrian  king  afforded 
Ahaz  no  real  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  king 
could  scarcely  purchase  a  release  firom  his  troublesome  protector 
by  all  the  riches  of  the  temple,  the  nobility,  and  the  royal  trea- 
sury.    (2  Kings  16.    2  Chron.  28.) 

12.  Hezekiim  succeeded,  and  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  to  the 
276th  of  the  Kevolt,  699  b.  c.  He  did  not  follow  the  bad 
example  of  his  fiither.    Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 

•  The  famou*  era  of  the  Olympiads  commenced  in  the  thirty.fit'th  year  of  Uxsiah, 
liO  of  the  Kevolt,  Ti6  b.  c. 

•f  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Jotham,  227  of  the  Revolt,  748  B.  c,  the  cityof  Rome  w»« 
b>unded,  with  the  destinies  of  which  the  Hebrews  were  one  day  to  be  so  intimately 
connected.     Othen  place  the  /ounding  of  this  cWj  15^^  or  752  b.  c     In  the  year  fol> 
fowlng,  riz  the  twelfth  of  Jotham,  2-Aiofthe  Revo\l,1\T  B.  c.,coiiwft«acK*VLfe^t«Lof 
SMbouuuar,  la  the  CMOon  of  Ptolemy. 
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he  opened  the  temple^  restored  the  worship  of  God,  abolished 
idolatry,  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  which  had  be- 
come an  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  overthrew  the  altars  ille- 
gally erected  to  Jehovah,  and  caused  the  festivals  to  be  regularly 
celebrated.  He  built  new  fortifications  and  magazines,  and  sup- 
plied Jerusalem  more  plentifully  with  water  by  a  new  aqueduct. 
He  conquered  the  Phihstines,  and  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  to 
which  Ahaz  had  submitted.  But  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  Sennacherib  came  with  a  large  army  to  reduce  Judah  to 
obedience,  and  to  conquer  E^ypt.  Hezekiah  submitted,  and  paid 
the  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold,  which 
were  required  [about  £287,700].  But  after  Sennacherib  had 
gained  possession  of  Ashdod,  the  key  to  Egypt,  he  determined  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Judah.  He  soon  reduced  all  th^ 
cities  to  his  power,  except  Libnah  and  Lachish,  to  which  he  laid 
dege,  and  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  gave  a  very  haughty  summons 
to  surrender,  by  his  general  Rabshakeh.  Though  to  human 
appearance  all  was  lost,  Hezekiah  still  relied  on  the  promise  of 
divine  deliverance,  which  was  soon  accomplished.  A  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  Tirhakah  (Tahraka),  king  of  Cush, — (one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  aU  antiquity,  who  ruled  over,  not  only  the 
Arabian  and  African,  or  Ethiopian  Cush,  but  also  over  Eg^'pt, 
and  is  said  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,) — was  on  his  march  through  Arabia,  to  attack  the 
Assjrrian  territories ;  and  soon  after,  185,000  men  of  Sennacherib's 
army  died  in  one  night.  (See  page  19.)  Sennacherib  now  fled 
to  Assyria,  and  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  his  own  sons,  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh.  (2  Kings  18:  19.  2  Chr.  29:  32. 
fea.  36:  37.)  Hezekiah  soon  after  fell  sick,  but  received  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah  a  divine  promise  of  recovery,  and  of  an  addition 
of  fifteen  years  to  his  life.  In  confirmation,  the  king  requested 
a  miracle;  and,  accordingly,  the  shadow  of  the  style  went  back 
ten  degrees  on  the  dial.  This  event  was  the  more  important, 
as  at  that  time  there  was  no  heir  to  the  crown.  It  was  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  celebrated  in  the  thanksgiving 
ode  of  Hezekiah ;  and,  together  with  the  miraculous  deliverance 
from  Sennacherib,  not  only  cured  the  Hebrews  of  the  idolatry 
introduced  by  Ahaz,  and  retained  them  for  some  time  in  their 
fidelity  to  Jehovah,  but  also  excited  the  admiratioa  of  all  the 
neighbouring  people.  Merodach-baladan,the  sonof  Baladan,  king 
of  Babylon,  sent  an  embassy  to  Hozekiah,  to  congratulate  him, 
and  make  inquiry  respecting  this  niL^cle.  (2  Chron.  32  :  24 — 
33.  2  Kings  20  :  1—13.  Isa.  38  :  1—22 ;— 39  :  1,  2.^  On 
this  occasion,  Hezekiah  received  the  melancholy  prediction  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  Babylon 
was  an  inconsiderable  kingdom  (262  of  the  Kovolt,  713  b.  c), 
which  was  soon  after  subjugated  by  Assyria  (295  of  the  Re^oVC).^ 
and  when  the  people  who  were  completely  to  fulfil  t\na  pxeO^^i- 
tioB  were  almost  unknown.  (2  Kings  20:  14 — 21.  laa.  "^^  *.  ^— 
S,  comp.  23:  13.) 
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13.  Manasseh  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  reigned  fifty-five  years,  to  331  of  the  Revolt,  and  644  b.  c. 
He  put  an  end  to  all  good  which  his  &ther,  Hezekiah,  had  done. 
He  upheld  idolatry  so  strenuously,  that  no  king  of  Judah  had 
hitherto  rebelled  against  Jehovah  in  so  daring  a  manner.  For 
this,  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  the  gener^  of  Esar-haddon, 
or  Sardochaeus,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Babylon.  Thus  be^an 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (Isa.  39 :  3 — 8,)  which 

'  was  afterwards  accomplished  by  the  Chaldeans.  Manasseh, 
during  his  imprisonment,  repented  of  his  wickedness ;  and  God 
permitted  him  to  be  restored  to  his  throne.  Undoubtedly,  he 
remained  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  his  territory 
was  probably  made  to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  Assyria  and 
"Egypt,  He  now  earnestly  sought  to  repair  the  injuries  which  he 
had  before  occasioned.  He  abblished  idolatry,  he  fortified  the 
city  of  Zion,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  his 
weakened  langdom  into  a  better  state.  (2  Kings  21 :  1 — 18. 
2  Chron.  23 :  1 — 20.)  His  son  Amon  again  introduced  idolatry; 
when  his  courtiefs  assassinated  him,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  333  of  the  Revolt,  642  b.  c.  The  people  piit  the  regicides 
to  death,  and  raised  to  the  throne  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon,  then 
eight  yeara  old.     (2  Kin^  21:  19—26.     2  Chron.  33:  21—26.) 

14.  Josiah  reigned  thirty-one  years,  to  364  of  the  Revolt^ 
611  B.  c.  While  a  minor,  the  aflGiiirs  of  government  were  ad- 
ministered by  a  regent;  and  idolatry,  if  not  protected,  was  tole-  - 
rated.  But  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  assumed  the  administration, 
and  destroyed  idolatry.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  while  repairing 
the  temple,  the  manuscript  of  the  book  of  the  laws,  given  by 
Moses,  was  found ;  and  its  curses  were  read  to  the  king.  After 
this,  the  reformation  was  forwarded  with  still  greater  zeal ;  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  Josiah  endeavoured  to  render  idolatry 
for  ever  an  object  of  universal  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Josiah 
attempted  to  prevent  Pharaoh- N  echo  fi'om  marching  an  army 
through  his  territories  to  attack  Nabopolassar,  king  ot  Babylon, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Me^ddo.  (2  Kings  23:  29,  30. 
2  Chron.  35:  20—27.)  After  the  death  of  Josiah  (611  b.  c), 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  hastened  to  ruin.  The  people  raised  to 
the  throne  Jehoahaz,  the  younger  son  of  Josiah ;  but  three 
months  after,  Necho  returned  to  J  erusalem  from  the  conquest  of 
Phoenicia,  and  deposed  him.  Xecho  placed  Eliakim,  the  elder 
son  of  Josiah,  on  the  throne,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Jehoiakim.  He  also  levied  a  contribution  of  one  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  one  talent  of  gold,  and  took  the  deposed 
king  with  him  to  Egypt.  From  the  smallness  of  the  contribution 
(£43,340^,  it  may  be  seen  how  low  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had 
sunk.    (2  Kin^23:  31—35.   2  Chron.  36:  1—4.) 

15.  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  was  one  of  the  worst  kings  that 
ever  ruled  over  Judah.    His  reign  continued  eleven  years,  to 

^FJ  of  the  Hevolt,  600  B.  c.     In  the  tVvVrd  'ye^iT  ai^ct  vV^X^xxlL^ 
of  3Iegiddo^  Piiaraoli-Necho  undertook  a  s^toiid  ^x?^"i5a>aavL 
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anfainst  Nabopolassar,  also  called  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  who  was  ai 
this  time,  as  Berosus  relates,  aged  and  infirm.  He  therefore 
gave  up  a  part  of  his  army  to  his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  who 
defeated  the  Egyptain  host  at  Carchemish  (Circesium)  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  drove  Necho  out  of  Asia.  The  victorious  prince 
marched  directly  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  then  under  the  sove- 
reignty of.Egjypt.  After  a  short  siege,  Jehoiakim  surrendered, 
and  -was  again  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Babylonian  prince. 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  away  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  temple, 
and  carried  back  with  him  to  Babylon  several  young  men,  the 
sons  of  the  principal  Hebrew  nobles,  among  whom  were  Daniel 
and  his  three  friends,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  court,  and  at  the  same  time  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  hostages.  With  this  year  (606  b.  c.)  commences 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  which,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  25:  1 — 14; — 29:  10),  was  to  endure  seventy 
years;  and  thus  the  prediction  announced  to  Hczekiah  more 
than  one  hundred  years  before,  by  Isaiah,  received  a  still  further 
accomplishment.  (2  Kings  24 : 1 — 7.  2  Chron.  26 : 6 — 8.  Dan. 
1:  3—6.    Isa.  39:3—8.) 

Three  years  after,  Jehoiakim  rebelled  against  Babylon,  pro- 
bably in  reliance  on  assistance  from  Egypt;  but  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  up  against  him,  and  carried  him  in  chains  to  Babylon. 

16.  Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  raised  himself 
to  the  throne ;  but  he  retained  it  only  three  months.  Though  he 
surrendered  to  the  Chaldeans  who  besieged  Jerusalem,  he  was 
held  a  close  prisoner;  the  treasury,  and  the  golden  utensils  of 
the  temple,  were  carried  awav  to  Babylon;  and  the  soldiers, 
artificers,  nobles,  and  men  of  wealth,  with  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  probably  amounting  to  forty  thousand  souls, 
were  led  into  captivity  to  the  river  Chebar  (Chaboras)  in  Meso- 
potamia. Thus,  only  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  and  the  coun- 
try people,  were  left  behind ; — ^these  cherished  the  hope  of  soon 
being  able  to  shake  ofi*the  Chaldec  yoke;  and  the  captives  looked 
for  a  speedy  return  to  their  native  land.  Jeremiah  reproved  the 
delusions  of. the  former,  and  Ezekiel  those  of  the  latter  class;  but 
their  prophecies  were  not  believed.  Zedekiah,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his  powerfiil  lord,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh-hophra  (Vaph- 
res,  or  Apries),  the  eighth  of  the  26th  Saitic  dynasty;  when 
the  Chaldee  army  immediately  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Egyptians  came  up  to  their  relief;  but  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
marched  against  them,  they  returned  to  Egypt,  without  hazard- 
ing a  battle.  The  siege  was  then  resumed,  and  the  city  taken,  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  eighteenth  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  387  of  the  the  Kevolt,  588  b.  c.  Zedekiah's  sons  were 
put  to  death  in  his  presence,  and  then  his  own  eyes  -s^er^  \v\3X 
out,  and  he  was  led  in  chains  to  Babylon.  Thus  Yraa  ^\A^\^vi 
the  somewhat  enigmatical  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  t\iat.\ie  s\iO\]\^  ^<^ 
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into  that  splendid  city,  and  not  see  it.  (Ezck.  17:  IS — 15.  Jer. 
37:  3—10.  2  Kings  24:  18— 20;— 26: 1—7.  2  Chr.  36: 11—17.) 
Soon  after,  Nebuzar-adan,  the  commander  of  the  royal  life- 
guard, came  and  took  everything  that  was  valuable  out  of  the 
temple,  set  fire  to  it  and  to  the  city,  and  threw  down  the  forti- 
fications ;  put  to  death  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  forced  the 
rest  to  go  mto  exile.  (2  Kings  25 :  8 — 21.  2  Chr.  36 :  17 — 21. 
Jer.  52:12  ff.) 

The  Hebrew,  Gedaliah,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  coirn- 
try-people  who  still  remained  in  Judea ;  but  Ishmael,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family,  murdered  him,  with  all  the  Hebrews  and 
Chaldees  who  were  attached  to  him ;  when,  four  years  after,  the 
land  was  entirely  bereaved  of  its  inhabitants. 


SECTION  xm.* 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 


The  Kingdom  of  Israel^  from  its  Establishment^  in  975,  to  its 

Fall^  in  722  B.  c. 

1.  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
or  till  954  b.  c.  His  capital  was  Shechem  (Xapolose),  forty  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem.  The  constitutional  changes  which  he  in- 
troduced drove  all  those  citizens  who  were  displeased  with  his 
innovations  of  their  fimdamental  laws,  into  Judea.  The  priests 
and  Levites  especially,  all  left  Israel,  and  relinquished  not  only 
their  tithes,  but  also  their  cities.f  By  this  sacrifice,  it  is  evident 
they  preferred  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  the  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  their  property.  Nadan,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne ;  but,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  was 
put  to  death,  with  all  hb  family,  by  Baasha,  as  Ahijah  had  pre- 
dicted. (1  Kings  14 :  7—10 ;— 15 :  25—30.)  Baasha  fixed  his 
residence  at  Tirzah :  he  reigned  twenty-four  years.  Because  he 
did  not  reform  the  abuses  of  Jeroboam,  the  prophet  Jehu  declar- 
ed to  him,  that  Grod  had  determined  to  exterminate  his  femily. 
(1  Kings  15 :  33,  34 ; — 16 :  1 — 7.)  Elah,  his  son,  succeeded  him; 
but,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  murdered,  with  all  his 
family,  by  Zimri,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jehu.  Zimri 
reigned  seven  days,  when  the  army  elected  Omri,  their  general, 
king,  and  marched  to  Tirzah.  Zimri  oifured  no  resistance,  but 
fled  to  the  harem,  which  he  set  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
flames,  b.  c.  929. 

2.  The  people  then  made  Tibni  kmg;  but  being  unable  to 
oppose  Omri,  the  kingdom  was  divided  in  its  allegiance,  until  the 

*  The  Levites  had  forty-eight  cities, with  fie\dt,paft\.vii««,uvdL  iftcdcQS,ai8isned  then 
Jtfr  Utcir  rettdeuoe  and  cupport. 
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deadi  of  Tibni,  about  six  years  afber,  when  Omri  was  generally 
acknowledged.  Omri  bmlt  Samaria,  thirty-two  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  made  it  his  capital;  and  there  all  the  succeeding 
kiuCT  of  Israel  resided.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ahab,  the  worst  of  all  the  Israelitish  mon- 
archs,  and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  wife, 
Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre.  Jezebel  main- 
tained a  multitude  of  priests  and  prophets  of  Baal,  the  god  of 
the  Syrians  and  Sidonians;  and  idolatry  became  the  predominant 
religion;  when,  at  last,  the  prophet  Elijah  pronounced  the 
judgment  of  Gknl  upon  Ahab  and  his  house,* — ^that  during  the 
reign  of  his  son,  his  whole  race  should  be  exterminated.  (1  Kings 
16 :  29 ;— 21 :  17.)] 

3.  Ahaziah  was  no  better  than  his  father  Ahab.  He  fell  firom  an 
apartment  of  his  palace,  and  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 
His  brother  Jehoram  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  twelve  years, 
from  about  896  to  884  b.  o.  By  the  prophecies  and  miracles 
of  Elijah,  he  had  been  brought  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  his 
Grod  and  Sovereign;  but  as  he  sufiered  the  golden  calves  to 
remain,  and  ma<&  no  attempt  to  abolish  idolatry,  probably 
because  he  feared  the  power  of  his  mother,  Jezebel,  who  patro- 
nized these  abominations,  the  kin<^om  was  promised  to  Jehu, 
the  commander-in-chief,  by  a  disciple  of  Elisha.  Jehu  imme- 
diately executed  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Ahab^s  house, 
by  shooting  Jehoram,  and  extirpating  his  whole  family, — ^his 
mother,  Jezebel,  included,  (2 Kings  3;  8;  9)  B.C.  884. 

4.  Jehu  reigned  twenty-eight  years.  He  entirely  abolished 
idolatry,  and  put  to  death  the  idolatrous  priests  and  prophets  of 
Baal,  who  had  been  invited  to  a  great  festivd.  (2  King  10 :  18 
— ^28.)  But  the  idolatry  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  not  annihi- 
lated by  his  coerdve  reformation.  Many  still  practised  it;  but 
it  was  no  longer  upheld  by  the  regal  authority.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  received  a  divine  promise  that  his  son^s  sons  should 
possess  the  throne  for  four  generations.  These,  1,  Jehoahaz, 
reigned  seventeen  years;  2,  Joash,  seventeen  years;  Jeroboam 
n.,  forty-one  years;  and  Zachariah,  who  was  murdered  by 
Shallum  in  the  sixth  month  of  his  reign,  202  of  the  Bevolt, 
773  B.  c. 

6.  During  the  reign  of  this  family,  they  were  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  who  deprived  Jehu  of  the 
whole  territory  east  of  the  Jordaii;  and  Benhadad  HI.  obliged 
Jehoahaz  and  Joash  to  pay  tribute,  until  the  idolatrous  gener- 
ation became  extinct,  when  Joash  was  able  to  hold  him  in  check, 
and  in  the  end  to  gain  the  preponderance  over  him;  whiLt 
Jeroboam  n.,  the  son  of  Joash,  recovered  all  the  conquests 
the  S3rrians  had  made  in  the  previous  reigns,  and  restored  the 
kingdom  to  its  ancient  boundaries,  as  Jonah  had  pte^c^^. 
(2  Kings  IS;  14,)  But  as  soon  as  Israel  was  freed  froia  Xk^ 
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Syrians  it  was  disturbed  by  domestic  broils,  and  rapidly  liastea- 
ed  to  destruction. 

6.  For  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  IL  internal 
commotions  prevailed.  Kings  were  suddenly  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  as  suddenly  removed;  agreeably  to  the  representation  which 
Hosea,  who  prophesied  at  this  time,  gives  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom.  Shallum,  who  murdered  Zachariah,  was  in  his  turn 
put  to  death  within  one  month,  b^  his  general,  Menahem. 
Menahem  reigned  ten  years,  and  died  a  natural  death;  but 
his  reign  was  unfortunate.  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  made  war 
against  him ;  and  ne  being  unable  to  resbt  this  powerful  con- 
queror, purchased  peace  by  the  pa}'ment  of  1000  talents,  or 
3,000,000  shekels  of  silver,^  and  became  tributary  to  him.  As 
this  sum  was  raised  by  a  tax  of  fifty  shekels  a  head  on  his 
military  men,  it  appears  that  Menahem^s  army  amounted  to 
60,000,  and  that,  during  the  preceeding  disputes,  a  military 
government  had  been  established.  (2  Kings  15 :  16.)  Pekakiah, 
the  son  of  Menahem,  succeeded  him;  but  after  a  reign  of  two 
jrears,  he  was  murdered  by  Pekah,  the  commander  of  his  army, 
m  the  year  of  Azariah  or  Uzziah's  death,  216  of  the  Kevolt, 
759  B.  c.  (2  Kings  15:  23.   2  Chron.  26:  3.)   ' 

7.  Pekah  formed  an  alliance  with  Kezin,  the  Syrian  king  of 
Damascus,!  to  invade  Judah,  (2  Kings  15:  37; — 16:  5.)  They 
were  partly  successful  against  Ahaz.  They  besieged  him  in 
Jerusalem;  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  they  wasted  the 
country  around,  and  withdrew.  They  returned  the  year  follow- 
ing; and  Ahaz,  being  unable  to  withstand  them,  sent  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  temple  and  of  the  royal  treasury,  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  came  and  took 
Damascus,  slew  Kezin,  and  carried  his  people  captive  to  Ker, 
probably  the  river  Cjtus  in  Iberia,  which  at  the  present  day  is 
called  Kur  by  the  Russians,  and  Kier  by  the  Persians.  (2 
Kings  16:  9.)  Pekah  was  murdered  by  Hosea,  within  two  years 
after,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Ahaz  ;  and  as  Hosea  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  of  Israel  till  the  twelfth  year  of  the  same 
reign  (2  Kings  17 :  1),  a  state  of  anarchy  must  have  continued 
for  nine  years,  that  is,  from  235  to  244  of  the  Revolt,  and  from 
740  to  731  B.  c. 

8.  Hosea,  or  Hoshca,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  was  a  better 
ruler  than  most  of  his  predecessors;  but  his  kin^om  was 
too  much  weakened  by  the  late  revolutions,  to  resist  its  power- 
ful neighbours.    Therefore,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 

•  1  Shekel  =  10  Troy  dwts.  at  5s.  per  oi.       a  0    S    it 

60  Shekels,  I  Maneh    =  *i  lbs.  6  oz.  »  7  ]U    0 

50  Manehs,  1  Talent    =  125  lbs.  s=         .375    0    0 

](W  Talents  s  125.000  lbs.  :=  875,000    0    0 

f  The  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  a  Jewish  province  in  the  the  time  of  David  and 

Solomon*  when,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  it  declared  itself  independent.    Iti 

rulers  were  Reiin  J.,  about  i)80 ;  Henhadad  I.,  about  900  ;  Haiel,  about  ii50s  Beiu 

jbsdad  IL,  Mbout  830 ;  and  Resin,  the  ally  oC  Pe^u^.VL^Wedi'l^^  %.c. 
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tnyaded  him,  he  was  obliged  to  become  tributary.  Ho  after- 
wards imprudently  attempted  to  shake  oif  the  yoke :  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  So,  kin^  of  Egypt,  and  imprisoned  the  Assyrian 
officer  who  was  appomted  to  collect  the  tribute.  Upon  this, 
Shalmaneser  laid  seige  to  Samaria ;  and  after  three  years  he  gained 
possession  of  it  and  destroyed  it.  During  all  this  time  the  king 
of  Egypt  made  no  attempt  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Israel, 
as  Isaiah  had  declared  from  the  first,  in  language  of  strong 
reprehension  against  the  alliance.  (Isa.  30 :  1 — 7.)  Shalmaneser 
carried  the  principal  inhabitants  and  soldiers  to  Halah  (Chalac- 
bene),  to  the  river  Habor  (Chaboras,  and  in  Ezckiel,  Chebar), 
and  to  Gozan  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  the  cities  of 
the  Metres.  On  the  other  hand,  colonists  were  brought  to 
Samaria  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim, 
comprehending  the  modern  provinces  of  Persis,  Chusistan,  and 
Suisiana,  in  Persia,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tigris;  722,  b.  c. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  was  destroyed  in 
the  253d  year  of  the  Revolt  from  Kehoboam,  or  in  722  b.  g 


SECTION  XIV.* 

THE  HISTORY  OP  GREECE. 

First  Period — to  the  time  of  Cadmus^  about  519  B.C. 

Geographical  Outline. — Greece  presents  a  large  irregular  pen- 
insula, intersected  by  many  chains  of  mountains,  separating  its 
different  districts,  and  opposing  natural  impediments  to  general 
intercourse,  and  therefore  to  rapid  civilization.  Ancient  Greece 
included  that  coimtry  which  lay  between  the  Adriatic  and  Ioni- 
an seas  on  the  Tv^t,  and  the  JSgean  sea  on  the  south-west.  Its 
principal  divisions  were  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly,  Graecia  Proper, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus ;  which  were  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

Sobdiritioni.  Chief  Cities.  Riren  and  MountaJn*, 

Aroolis.         Argos,  MycenaSf  EjAiaurus^  NaujjUa, 

Lacokia  Sparta^  Ami/clce,  SeUasia,  River :  Eurotas.  Mountain : 

Taggatus. 

Messenia.        Messene,  Ithome^  Pylos  (Navarin). 

Elis.  Olympia^  Ellis,  CylUne.  Kivers:  Alpheus,  Penens,  Sellis. 

AcHATA.  SicyoTiy  Corinth, 

Abcadia.         ManOnea^  T&aea,  Orchomenus,  Hertea,  PsopMs  ;  subse- 

qaently  Megalopolis^  as  a  common  capital.  Rivers : 
Alpheus,  Erjrmanthus.     Lake:  Styx. 

EsTKEOTis.       GompM,  Azorus, 
PblaSOIOTIS.  Larissa^  Gaunt, 
Thessaliotis.  Pharsalia, 
Phthiotis.      Phera, 
Maonesia.       Magnesia. 

Rivers :  the  Peaeua,  Apidanus.     MountaiTia  ;  OVym^^  \ 
the  chain  of  (Eta,  Othrjrs,  and  Pmdns  to  ^  wwX\u 
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BubdiTkiona.  Chief  Citiei.  BIrcn  aad  Moaataiaft 

'  Atxica.  Athens^  "with  the  harbours,  Pirmus^  PhaUrum.  and  Af«»- 

j^cAuz.     Hamlets :  iVJarathon,  Eleosis,  Decelea,  &e. 

Rivera :  Ilissus,  Cephissus. 
Meoarts.         Megara, 
BoEOTiA.         TMbtB^  Platea,  Tana^,  TkaspuB^  C^aronea,  Leiadea, 

Orchomentis,     Rivers :  Ismenus,  Asopus. 
Phocis.  Delphi,  Crismj  with  the  harbour  of  Cirrha^  JEhiea. 

River:  Cephissus.    Mountain:  Parnassus. 
Locals.  Naupactus  (Lepanto),  Amphissa^  Opus,  Mountain  pass : 

ThermopylBB,* 
Doris. 
^^TOLIA.  Calydon,  Thermua.    River:   Achelouf. 

r  PiEONTA. 
^    f  PlERlA. 

Emathia.        Ber&a^  Edessa^  Pella, 

Mygdonia.      Tkessalomca  (Saloniki). 

Ahphaxites. 

Chalcidice.    ApoUonta  (Polina\  Olynthus,  Stagira. 

Edonica.         Amphipolis  (Jemboli),  NeapoliSy  P/ulippi, 

SXNTICA. 

Rivers :  Strymon,  Axius  (Yardar),  Erigon,  Haliacnunu 

Qpj   I'ACARNANIA.     Adium^  Argos, 

^  I  Thrsprotia-  Buthrotum,  Dodona, 

g  -j  Chaonia. 

Cu  I  MoLOSSis.        Ambracia. 

^   I.  Rivers :  Acheron,  and  Cocytus. 

Islands — Crete.    Cities :  Cydonia,  Gorimay  Cnossua,    Mountain :  Ida. 

Cyprus.    Cities  :  ScUamtSf  Paphos^  Citium. 
Smaller  Islands  of  the  Coast— Corcvra,  Leucadia,  Cephalonia,    Ithaea, 

Zacynthus,  Cythera,  ^gina»  Salanus,  Eubcea,  Cyclaaes,  and  Spoiades* 

&c. 

The  Gulfs  of  Peloponnesus  indent  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
resembles  a  leaf,  and  from  that  of  a  mulbeny  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Morea. 

1.  Greece  was  oriffinally  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  two  of 
which,  thePelas^  and  Hellenes,  both  probably  of  Asiatic  origin, 
claim  our  attention  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Pelasgi  were  the 
first  who  acquired  a  supremacy  over  the  aboriginal  races,  and 
according  to  their  own  traditions,  they  were  then  imcultivated 
savages.  They  received  the  first  lessons  of  civilization  from  the 
Titans,  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony,  who  settled  in  the 
country  about  the  time  of  Moses.  The  Titans  gave  the  Pelasgi 
the  first  ideas  of  religion ;  for  they  were  a  religious  people. 
They  taught  the  savages  to  worship  the  Phoenician  gods,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Ceres,  &c.,  who  were  nothing  more  than  deified 
heroes;  and  by  a  progress  of  ideas  not  unnatural,  this  rude 
people  confounded  m  ajfler  times  their  gods  with  the  Titans  who 
mtroduced  them;  and  hence  sprang  the  numberless  fables 
respecting  their  gods  and  demi-gods. 
2.  The  Titans  seem  also  to  have  been  a  turbulent  people ;  for  they 

*  TTr*  eelebrmted  pttm  of  ThertnopylaB  U  onW  f&xtv  v*^e«»  >)tQ«A,»xit4  «ffordi  room  but  far  ■ 
aiajgltf  aurimge  betwtea  Mouut  Uita  aud  the  MalvMk  Qu\L 
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weakened  themselves  by  incessant  quarrels  and  hostile  conflicts, 
and  at  length  entirely  extirpated  each  other.  Inachus,  the  last 
of  their  chiefs,  was  regarded  by  the  Pelasgi  as  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  His  son  Fhoroneus  built  the  city  of  Argos, 
about  1856  b.  c.  ;  and  another  son,  Egialeus,  built  Sicyon,  making  it 
the  seat  of  a  new  government.  To  the  Pelasgi  are  attributed 
the  building  of  those  most  ancient  remiuns  called  Cyclopian,* 
From  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Pelasgi  extended  themselves  north- 
wards to  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Thessaly,  which  they  are  said  to 
have  entered  under  their  leaders  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelas^us. 
In  Thessaly  they  applied  themselves  to  agriculture;  andremamed 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  successive  years,  about  1700 — 1500  b.  c. 

3.  In  the  time  of  Ogyges,  king  of  Thebes,  nappened  the  ex- 
tensive inundation  in  which  it  is  said  he  perished,  along  with 
many  of  his  subjects,  about  1796  b.  c.  This  inundation  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Deluge  of  Ogyges ;  but  well-informed  authors 
consider  it  to  have  been  merely  an  extraordinary  overflowing  of 
the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia,  which  overspread  a  part  of  the  low 
country,  while  the  rest  continued  to  be  mhabited. 

4.  From  the  death  of  Ogyges  until  the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  the 
leader  of  the  second  colony  from  Egypt,  a  period  of  about  200 
years,  there  is  no  series  of  kings  recorded,  nor  any  connected 
history  of  that  period.  Cecrops  landed  in  Attica,  from  Sais  in 
Egypt,  about  1582  B.C.,  and,  connecting  himself  with  the  last 
king  (Acteus)  by  marrying  his  daughter,  succeeded  on  his  death 
tothesoverei^ty.  He  built  twelve  cities,  amongst  others,  Athens 
originally  caUed  after  himself  Cecropia,  and  was  eminent  both  as  a 
lawgiver  and  politician.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  the  olive,  of  diflerent  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  rearing  and 
feeding  of  cattle ;  and  to  have  instituted  the  rites  of  marriage  and 
of  bunal.  He  also  established  the  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens. 
The  number  of  its  judges  varied  at  different  penods  from  nine  to 
fifty-one.  They  were  chosen  fi:om  among  the  wisest  and  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens ;  and,  in  the  latest  times,  consisted 
principally  of  such  as  had  filled  the  highest  dignities.  They  held 
their  meetings  in  the  open  air,  and  determined  all  causes  during 
the  ^ight. 

6.  The  Grecian  history  derives  some  authenticity  at  this  period 
from  the  Chronicle  of  raros,  preserved  among  the  Arundelian 
marbles  at  Oxford.  The  authority  of  this  chronicle  has  been 
questioned ;  but  on  a  review  of  the  whole  controversy,  we  judge 
the  arguments  for  its  authenticity  to  preponderate.  It  fixes  the 
dates  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  Greece,  from 

*  Tbejr  are  usualjr  coropoced  of  enormous  rude  masses  piled  upon  one  another,  with 
(mall  stones  fitted  in  between  the  intertices  to  complete  the  work.  Several  of  these 
■tones  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth  atv^\.V\\OL. 
ness.     These  buildings  were  no  doubt  erected  as  fortresses,  from  tY\e  '\T\\.eT\ot  cou. 
trivances  to  pTotrmct  the  defence  after  the  enemy  had  conquered  the  ou\.«t  "waW. 
Colonel  Umk's  Trfvels  in  the  M area  contain  the  bckt  account  of  the  C^cVouvMixe, 
msiasMt  lirgttB,  Argot,  and  Mycenae,  . 
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the  time  of  Cecrops  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
1582—354  B.C.* 

6.  Cecrops  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  ip 
whose  time  happened  two  remarkable  events,  recorded  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Paros;  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus  between  Mars 
and  Neptune,  two  princes  of  Thessaly ;  and  the  deluge  of  Deuca- 
lion. [Halirothius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Mars,  for  violating  his  daughter  Alcippe ;  and  to  prevent  a  war, 
the  cause  was  submitted  to  the  Areopagus,  which  decreed  that  the 
revenge  of  Mars  was  justified  by  the  outrage  which  he  had  sus- 
tained. Deucalion  and  his  followers  were  at  first  located  in 
Phocis,  near  Parnassus,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  a  flood* 
This  event  is  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
He  is  confounded  with  Noah  by  the  poets,  and  represented  by  them 
as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race;  and  the  other  circumstances 
related  only  prove  that  the  sacred  writings  were  known  to  them, 
or  else  the  tradition  of  the  deluge,  which  they  employed  to  embel- 
lish their  narrative.  The  inundation  which  then  happened  was 
certainly  nothing  more  than  some  similar  occurrence  to  that  in 
the  time  of  Ogyges — ^probably  an  earthquake,  which  changed  the 
course  of  the  river  Peneus.f  That  this  mundation  was  only  par- 
tial, is  proved  from  the  fact,  that  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Argos,  Athens,  and  Sicyon,  that  preceded  the  age  of  Deucalion 
is  preserved,  as  well  as  the  series  of  those  who  came  after  his  time.] 

7.  [The  Chronicle  of  Paros  records  that  Deucalion,  afber  escap- 
ing from  the  flood,  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  sacrificed  to  Jupi- 
ter Phryxius.  He  then  migrated  into  Thessaly,  and  drove  out 
the  Pelasgi  from  that  territory,  about  1529  B.  c.  where  his  tribe 
increased  in  numbers  and  power.  This  tribe  is  afterwards  known 
as  the  Hellenes,  from  Hellen,  the  son  of  DeucaUon.  They  de- 
scended from  Thessaly,  spreading  themselves  over  Greece,  and 
expelling  the  Pelasgi  from  almost  every  place.  The  latter  tribe 
maintained  their  ground  only  in  Arcadia  and  Dodona ;  whilst 
some  of  them  migrated  to  Italy,  to  Crete,  and  other  islands.J 

•  The  Arundelian  marbles,  in  their  perfect  state,  contained  a  chronological  detail 
of  the  principal  events  of  Greece  during  a  period  of  1318  years,  beginning  with 
Cecrops  (1582  b  c),  and  ending  with  the  Archonshipuf  Diognetus  (264  B.C.);  but  the 
chronicle  of  the  last  00  years  is  lost,  so  that  the  part  remaining  ends  at  the  Archon. 
■hip  of  Diotimus,  351  b.c.  They  were  brought  to  Kngland  in  l&iit,  and  placed  in 
the  gardens  belonging  to  Arundel  House  in  London,  where  some  of  them  weca 
broken  and  effaced,  and  others  taken  away  and  u<«ed  for  ordinary  building  purposes. 

t  Those  partial  inundations  were  frequent  in  Greece.  Xenophone  numerates  Are: 
and  Diudorus  Siculus  mentions  a  sixth,  which  happened  after  them. 

:{:  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  Pelasgians  occupied  Greece,  and 

penetrated  into  central  Italy,  lon^  before  the  establishment  of  the  Hellenic 

colonies  in  Magna  Graecia— that  is,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Italian  penin. 

Bula.     Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Strabo,  state  that  the  Pelasgians  came 

originally  from  Thessaly  into  Greece ;  and  as  Thessaly  was  anciently  a  part 

of  Thrace.  Pinkerton  (on  the  Origin  of  the  Scythians  and  Goths)  contends 

that  the  Pelasgians  were  Thracians—that  is,  Scythians  or  Goths.    According 

to  AIw,  ancient  Pelasgia.  included  Macedonia,  Eoirus,  and  afterwards  the 

country  which  in  later  times  was  called  HeWaa  ot  Gtw(»',  «ai^\vfti<AW«%\lA 

opjnjon  of  the  majority  of  the  learned,  inhoUins^  t\»X.^tt\aa^wA¥L<iS!«sa«fc 
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8.  The  Hellenic  tribe  subdivided  into  four  prindpal  branches, 
the  iEk>lians,  lonians,  Dorians,  and  Achaeans,  which  continued 
oflerwards  to  be  distinguished  and  separated  by  many  peculiari- 
ties of  speech,  customs,  and  political  government.  Ihese  four 
tribes,  although  they  must  not  be  considered  as  comprising  all 
the  slender  ramifications  of  the  nation,  are  derived  by  tradition 
from  Deucalion^s  immediate  posterity, — ^with  whose  personal 
history,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  tribes  themselves  and  their 
migrations  is  interwoven.  This  derivation  of  the  tribes  will  be 
better  understood  by  the  following  genealo^cal  table : — 

Deucalion. 


Hellen. 
/ '■ * > 

DORUS.  XUTHUS.  -ZEOLUS. 


/ * » 


i 


Dorians.  AcHi^us.  Ion.  Cohans. 

9.  Donis  followed  his  father  Hellen  into  Esticeotis,  from 
whence  the  tribe  wda  driven,  afler  the  death  of  Dorus,  by  the 
Perrhoebi.  It  then  spread  over  Macedonia  and  Crete.  A  part  of 
the  tribe  returned,  and  settled  in  Tetrapolis  Dorica,  where  they 
remained  until  they  migrated  into  Peloponnesus,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Heradid^,  about  B.C.  1100.    Xuthus,  expelled  by 

were  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  people.  The  Hellenes  being  a 
tribe  that  migrated  from  Thessaly  at  a  later  period,  under  their  chieftain 
Hellen,  and  afterwards  acquired  the  ascendancy  over  all  the  others. 

Of  all  marks  or  proofs  of  the  origin  of  nations,  that  of  lan^^uaffe  is  the 
most  certain.  The  language  and  manners  of  the  whole  of  Hellas,  from 
Thrace  to  the  Ionian  sea,  according  to  Pinkerton,  were  Thracian  or  Scythian. 
In  Homer's  time,  the  name  of  Barbarians  was  not  applied  to  the  Thiucians, 
vho  appear  to  have  spoken  the  same  language  with  tne  Hellenes ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  states  that  the  Scythoe  Hyperborei^  or  most  distant  Scythians, 
used  a  form  of  speech  akin  to  that  of  Athens  and  Delos — in  other  words, 
Pelasgic  or  Gothic.  The  similarity  between  the  Greek  and  Gothic  lan- 
guage is  attested  b^  Ovid : 

Exercent  illi  socicB  commercia  linaua, 

Graiaque  quod  Gretico  victa  loquela  sono  est.    (Tristia^  lib.  5  :  10.) 

Modem  scholars  and  antiquaries  nave  pronounced  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
to  be  merely  dialects  of  the  same  original  language,  though  some  of  them 
have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  deriving  the  latter  trom  the  former.  In  cor- 
roboration of  the  same  general  view,  Bibliander  states,  that  in  the  German, 
which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  eight  hundred  out  of  two  thousand  radicals 
are  common  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  the  German ;  and  as  to  the 
Latin,  every  scholar  knows  that,  originally,  it  was  merely  the  ^olic  dialect 
of  the  Greek.  From  these  coincidences,  and  other  circumstances,  Pinkerton 
concludes  that  the  Pelasgians,  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  afterwards  called 
Hellenes,  from  the  leader  of  the  last  tribe  that  arrived,  were  originally 
settled  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly ;  that  they  were  TliTac\aT\&,  m\^  xXvaX 
the  Thracians  were  Sc/tbiana  or  Qo^s.  See  article  *^Pe\ia&^*  l£avc^^ 
Britan.  7th  edition. 
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bis  brothers,  migrated  to  Athens,  where  be  married  Creusa, 
daughter  of  Erectheus,  by  whom  he  had  Ion  and  Achaeos.  Ion 
and  his  tribe,  driven  out  of  Athens,  settled  in  that  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus called  ^gialus  (a  name  which,  by  them,  was  converted 
into  Ionia,  and  in  later  times  exchanged  for  Achaia),  preserved 
their  footing  in  Laconia  and  Argos  until  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
migration,  ^olus,  in  the  time  of  his  father,  settled  in  Fhilistis, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  ^olian  tribe,  which  spread  from 
thence  over  Western  Greece,  Acamania,  ^toha,  Phocis,  Locris, 
Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  over  the  Western  Islands. 

10.  Besides  these  original  colonists,  other  colonies  came  into 
Greece  at  the  same  early  period,  from  civilized  countries — ^from 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Mysia.  The  settlements  of  these  strangers 
occurred  probably  between,  B.C.  1600 — 1400.  Danaus  brought 
a  colony  from  Egypt,  and  settled  in  Argos,  about  1600.  The 
colony  of  Cadmus,  from  Phoenicia,  settled  m  Boeotia,  about  1500; 
and  the  colony  of  Pelops,  from  Mysia,  settled  in  Argos,  about 
1400,  and  afterwards  acquired  such  paramount  influence,  as  to 
give  the  name  of  their  leader  to  the  whole  Peninsula. 

11.  When  the  tribes  ceased  to  migrate,  the  first  important 
step  towards  civilization  was  made.  The  next,  when  they  dis- 
covered the  necessity  of  a  law  of  nations,  and  a  confederation  for 
their  mutual  protection  against  the  Phoenicians,  Carians,  and 
.^geans,  who  at  first  made  the  art  of  navigation  subservient  to 
piracy  rather  than  commerce.  The  Amphictyonic  league  was 
formed  for  that  purpose  by  Amphictyon,  who  reigned  at 
ThermopylsB,  e.  c.  1522.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Cranaus, 
the  successor  of  Cecrops,  and  must  have  possessed  extensive 

Eolitical  views. — ^This  council,  from  a  league  of  twelve  cities, 
ecame  the  representative  assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
had  the  most  admirable  political  effect  in  uniting  the  nation 
and  giving  it  a  common  interest.  The  states  united  in  this  gen- 
eral council  were  the  lonians ;  the  Athenians  ;  the  Dorians ;  the 
Perrhsebians ;  the  Boeotians  ;  Magnesians;  Achseans;  Phthians; 
MaJians;  Dolopians;  JSnianians;  Delphians;  and  Phodans. 
They  met  in  sprmg  and  autumn;  and  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  or  even  continued  sitting  all  the  year 
round.  Two  deputies  attended  from  each  state;  and  in  their 
deUberations  and  resolutions,  all  were  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

12.  Cadmus,  about  1519  B.C.,  introduced  alphabetic  writing 
into*  Greece  from  Phamicia. — ^The  alphabet  had  then  only  sixteen 
letters,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  more  for  many  centuries 
afterwards  ;  whilst  the  mode  of  writing  (termed  Boustrophedon^ 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  furrows  described  in  ploushinff  a 
field)  was  alternately  from  left  to  right,  and  right  to  Im.  Ue 
also  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  were  practised  and  cultivated  in  that  early  civilized  counr 

tr^» — I^om  this  period^  the  Greeks  made  rapid  advances  in  civili- 
xatloQ.J 
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SECTION  XV. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  EARLIEST  OR  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN 

HISTORY. 

1.  [The  m}i;liology  of  the  Hellenes  proves,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  they  were  at  first  savages,  like  the  Pelasgi,  since  they  had 
to  learn  even  the  use  of  fire  from  Prometheus,  the  grandson  of 
Titan ;  yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  must,  even  at  the  earliest 
period,  particularly  fi'om  1800 — 1200,  when  they  had  ceased  to 
migrate,  have  made  the  first  important  step  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.  About  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  they  appear  to  have  been  still  barbarians,  though  no 
longer  savages.] 

2.  There  were  many  circumstances  that  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  Greeks  to  refinement.  The  introduction  of  a  national 
religion  was  best  fitted  to  remove  these  obstacles.  Receiving 
this  new  system  of  theology  from  strangers,  and  entertaining  at 
first  very  confused  ideas  of  it,  they  would  naturally  blend  its 
doctrines  and  worship  with  the  notions  of  religion  which  they 
formerly  possessed;  and  hence  we  observe  only  partial  coincid- 
ences of  tno  Grecian  with  the  Eg}'ptian  and  Phoenician  mytholo- 
gies.— It  has  been  a  vain  and  preposterous  labour  of  modem 
mythological  writers,  to  attempt  to  trace  all  the  fables  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  various  systems  of  Pagan  theology,  up  to  one 
common  source. — ^The  absurdity  of  this  is  best  shown  by  com- 
paring the  different  and  most  contradictory  solutions  of  the  same 
fable  given  by  different  mythologists ;  as,  for  example,  by  Lord 
Bacon  and  the  Abb^  Banier.  Some  authors,  with  much  indiscre- 
tion, have  attempted  to  deduce  all  the  Pagan  mythologies  fi*om 
the  iloly  Scriptures.  Such  researches  are  not  only  unprofitable, 
but  positively  mischievous. 

3.  Superstition,  in  the  early  periods,  was  a  predominant  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Greeks.  To  this  age,  and  to  this  character  of 
the  people,  we  refer  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  oracles,  and  the 
institution  of  the  pubhc  games  in  honour  of  the  gods.  All  bar- 
barous nations  have  th&r  augurs,  their  sorcerers,  or  their  oracles 
— as  the  American  Indians,  the  Afi:ican  negroes,  the  Laplanders, 
and  formerly  those  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders  who  pre- 
tended to  the  possession  of  the  second  sight.  The  desire  of 
penetrating  into  futurity,  and  the  superstition  common  to  rude 
nations,  gave  rise  to  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  Olympia, 
&c.  The  necessity  of  consulting  these  sanctuaries  naturally  led 
men  to  regard  the  oracles  as  the  common  property  of  the  nation, 
to  which  every  one  should  have  access;  and  the  resort  of 
strangers  to  these  oracles,  on  particular  occasions,  led  to  the 
celebration  of  a  festival,  and  to  public  games. — ^The  fouT  soVcova 
games  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  fermed  /i^oi,  were  tVve  0\ycav^^% 
the  Fjrtbian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian.     They  eousis^.^^ 
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principally  in  contests  of  skill  in  all  the  athletic  exercises,  and 
the  prizes  were  chiefly  honorary  marks  of  distinction. — ^The 
Olympic  games  were  first  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  1453  B.  c, 
every  fiftieth  month,  or  the  second  month  after  the  completion 
of  four  years.* — ^Archbishop  Potter,  in  his  Archcelogia  Grceca^ 
fulljr  details  their  particular  nature. — These  games  had  excellent 
pohtical  effects,  in  promoting  national  union,  in  difiusing  the 
love  of  glory,  and  training  the  youth  to  martial  exercises.  They 
cherished  at  once  a  heroical  and  a  superstitious  spirit,  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  extraordinary  and  hazardous  enterprises. 
They  also  promoted  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature,  by  the  trials  of  skill,  which  took  place  on  these 
occasions,  in  poetry,  history,  and  music;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these 
latter  exercises  of  genius  that  we  must  attribute  the  eminence  of 
the  Greeks  in  those  sciences  above  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

4,  [It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  whatever  gods  the  Gredbv 
adopted,  no  separate  order  of  priesthood  was  established  among 
them,  still  less  any  caste  laying  claim  to  the -exclusive  possessioD 
of  knowledge.  Several  traces,  nevertheless,  make  it  probable 
that  many  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  were  settlements  of 
Egj'ptian,  Phoenician,  or  other  priests,  who  imported  with  them 
their  own  pecuhar  forms  of  worship.  And  notwithstanding  this 
worship  consisted  merely  of  outward  ceremonies,  many  ideas  and 
institutions  which  were  attached  to  it  became,  in  this  manneri 
the  common  property  of  the  natior^. 

6.  It  happened  with  Greece,  as  with  other  countries,  that 
civilization  grew  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  sanctuary,  where 
strangers  met  in  peace  and  conversed  on  their  common  mterests. 
The  ancient  minstrels,  Orpheus,  Linus,  &c.,  also  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  civilization,  in  allaying  the  passion  for  revenge,  and 
with  it  the  perpetual  state  of  wariiare  which  had  hitherto  dis- 
tracted the  country. 

6.  The  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  nation  was  gradually  aroused, 
and  developed  the  first  bloom  of  its  youthful  vigour  in  the  heroic 
ages.  An  aflection  for  extraordinary  undertakings  was  excited, 
and  conducted  the  chieflains  not  only  individuaUy,  but  also  in 
confederate  bodies,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
Thus,  everything  was  ripe  for  some  great  national  undertaking 
of  all  the  combmed  Hellenic  nations ;  and  that  object  was  at- 
tained in  the  war  against  Troy.  The  important  result"  of  that 
expedition  was  the  kmdling  of  one  common  national  spirit,  which, 
in  spite  of  dissensions  and  feuds,  was  never  wholly  extinguished ; 
and  from  that  time  the  Hellenes  always  looked  upon  themselves 
OS  but  one  people.] 

•  The  Greeks  did  not  bepin  to  compute  the  tirnc  by  Olympiads  until  '776  b  c, 
29  vcars  before  the  Babylonian  era  of  Nabouawarjt  and  UU  years  before  the  building 
of  iioine. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Second  Period.— The  Argonautic  Expedition — Wars  of  Thebes 
and  of  Troy.    1226—1184,  B.C. 

1.  The  history  of  Greece,  for  a  period  of  300  years  preceding 
the  Trojan  war,  is  intermixed  with  fables ;  but  contains,  at  the 
same  time,  many  facts  entitled  to  credit  as  authentic.  Erectheus, 
or  Ericthonius,  either  a  Greek  who  had  visited  Egypt,  or  the 
leader  of  a  new  Egyptian  colony,  cultivated  the  plains  of  Eleusis, 
and  instituted,  in  lionour  of  Ceres,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,*  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  games  of  Isis.  These  mysteries  were 
of  a  reli^ous  and  moral  nature,  conveying  the  doctrines  of  the 
nnity  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment.  Cicero  speaks  of  them  with  high  en- 
comium. But  the  ceremonies  connected  with  them  were  child- 
ish and  ridiculous.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  autumn  of  every 
iiflh  year  at  Eleusis. 

2.  Theseus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of  Attica,  by 
uniting  its  twelve  detached  states  or  cities,  which  before  were 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws.  He  gave  them  a 
common  constitution  (1257  b.  c),  abolished  the  separate  magis- 
tracies, and,  in  conjuction  with  the  principal  men  of  each  state, 
framed  a  new  code  of  laws.  [Erecuieus  had  divided  the  citizens 
into  four  classes  ;  but  Theseus  reduced  them  to  three — the  nobles, 
the  artisans,  and  the  labourers.  On  the  nobles  he  confeiTed  the 
sole  regulation  of  all  that  regarded  religion,  the  administration 
of  justice  and  public  polity,  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
people  for  ever  embroiled  in  civil  commotions,  in  their  endeavour 
to  restrain  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles.  Having  the  priests  at 
all  times  under  their  influence,  the  nobles  assumed  to  themselves 
a  di-vine  ori^,  the  better  to  support  their  authority,  and  institu- 
ted religious  rites  in  honour  of  their  pretended  divine  progeni- 
tors ;  and  if  they  did  not  prevail  so  far  as  to  pass  with  their  co- 
temporaries  for  the  ofl&pring  of  the  gods,  it  is  no  wonder  that  suc- 
ceeding ages  should  have  been  led  to  entertain  that  idea  of  them, 
when  supported  by  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  In  this  manner, 
Castor,  roUux,  Hercules,  &c.,  came  to  be  deified.] 

3.  The  first  great  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Argonautic 
expedition  to  Colchis,  under  the  command  of  Jason,  a  Thessalian 
prmce,  1263  B.C.  (Usher),  or  937  B.C.  (Sh*  Isaac  Newton). 
Castor,  Pollux,  Orpheus,  Hercules,  Pelcus,  and  Laertes,  were 
also  subordinate  leaders.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  both  a 
military  and  mercantile  adventure,  and  was  singularly  bold  for 
the  times  in  which  it  was  undertaken.     The  object  was  to  o^xv 

*  For  a  fuUaceouat  of  tbete  mysteries  fee  Cumberland's  Obsetvct.'So.  W»% 
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the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  to  secure  some  establish- 
ments upon  its  Asiatic  coasts.  For  these  purposes,  a  fleet  and 
troops  were  necessary.  The  armament  consisted  of  many  ships, 
of  wnich  Argo,  the  largest,  was  equal  to  the  size  of  a  modem 
vessel  of  200  tons  burden.  The  astronomer  Chiron  directed  the 
plan  of  the  voyage,  and  formed,  for  the  use  of  the  mariners,  a 
scheme  of  the  constellations,  fixing  with  accuracy  the  solstitial 
and  equinoctial  points.  Sir  Isaac  ]Newton  has  founded  his  emen- 
dation of  the  ancient  chronology  on  a  calculation  of  the  regular 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  from  this  period  to  the  present,  as 
well  as  on  an  estimate  of  the  medium  length  of  human  genera- 
tions. 

4.  The  state  of  the  military  art  at  this  time  in  Greece  may  be 
estimated  from  an  account  of  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy. 

In  these  enterprises,  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence  were  very 
rude  and  imperfect.  The  seige  was  entirely  of  the  nature  of 
blockade,  and  therefore  neccessarily  of  long  duration. — ^A  dispute 
for  the  alternate  sovereignty  of  Thebes  between  the  brotoers 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  gave  rise  to  the 
war  which,  after  a  long  contest,  was  termmated  by  single  com- 
bat, in  which  both  were  killed — an  issue  for  the  quarrels  of 
princes  which  the  humane  reader  of  history  will  often  find  reason 
to  wish  had  been  more  frequently  resorted  to.* 

5.  Some  years  after,  the  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this 
war  renewed  the  quarrel  of  their  fathers,  and  occasioned  what 
was  called  the  war  of  the  Epigonoi — that  is,  the  descendants  or 
sons  of  the  former — ^in  which  the  city  of  Thebes  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Argives,  1215  b.  c.  Upon  this  subject  Homer 
is  said  to  have  written  a  poem,  now  lost,  equal  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssgr. 

6.  llie  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  about  thirty-five  years 
after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  detail  of  which  rests  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Homer,  and  ought  not,  in  spite  of  modem 
scepticism,  to  be  refiised,  in  its  principal  facts,  the  credit  of  a 
true  history.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  elope- 
ment of  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Paris, 
the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  The  injured  husband  applied 
to  the  Grecian  princes  for  assistance,  when  a  confederate  army 
was  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  the 
brother  of  Menelaus.  It  is  however  probable,  that  a  previous 
animosity  had  subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  other- 
wise a  personal  injurv  of  that  nature  would  not  have  been  so 
readily  espoused  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece.  Ten  years  is  said 
to  have  been  spent  in  preparing  for  this  war.  Troy  at  that  time 
was  a  considerable  st-ate,  extending  from  the  Isle  of  Tenedos  to 

*  Eteocye*  and  Polynices  were  bequeathed  the  Joint  sovereignty  of  Thebes ;  but 

tnttatd  of  dividing  the  kingdom,  they  agreed  to  govern  it  year  after  year  alternately. 

Met)cleB,  Mt  the  expiration  of  his  term,  refusing  to  tesXvLn,  Vo\Nn\ce%  solicited  the  aid 

ofAdraatiiM,  king  of  A  rgoM,  and  other  princes,  to  att'\%t,h\T(\ ;  VwxX  Yi\»\KoVVi«t  YkV«\u% 

Me  tupport  of  the  Tbebmn$,  waa  able  to  resist  ihclt  utilled  foiCM. 
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Upper  Fhrygia,  and  haTin^  alliances  with  many  of  the  princes  of 
Lesser  Asia.  The  city  of  Troy  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge  of 
mountsdns  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ida.  The  Grecian 
mode  of  war&re  was  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  country — thus 
cutting  off  the  sources  of  supply, — and  attacking  the  Trojans 
whenever  they  made  a  sally  for  the  purpose  of  foramng,  or  at- 
tempted to  force  their  fortified  camps.  After  a  blocKade  of  ten 
years,  Troy  was  taken,  either  by  storm  or  surprise,  1184  b.  c. 
(Usher),  or  904  b.  c.  (Sir  I.  Newton),  and,  bem^  set  on  fire  m 
the  night,  was  burned  to  the  ground:  not  a  vestige  of  its  ruins 
existing  at  the  present  day.  The  miserable  Trojans  perished 
either  m  the  flames  or  by  the  sword  of  the  Greeks,  and  their 
empire  and  name  were  extinguished  for  ever.  The  Greeks, 
about  eighty  years  after,  settled  a  colony  near  the  spot ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  was  occupied  by  the  Lydians. 

7.  Military  expeditions  at  this  time  were  carried  on  only  in 
the  spring  and  summer. — ^In  a  tedious  siege,  the  winter  was  a 
season  of  armistice. — ^The  science  of  military  tactics  was  then 
utterly  unknown,  every  battle  being  a  multitude  of  single  com- 
bats. — ^The  soldier  had  no  pay  but  his  share  of  the  booty,  divided 
by  the  chie&. — ^The  weapons  of  war  were  the  sword,  the  bow, 
the  javelin,  the  club,  the  hatchet,  and  the  sling.  A  helmet  of 
brass,  an  enormous  sldeld  (made  Of  thin  metal,  and  covered  with 
the  hide  of  an  animal),  a  cuirass,  and  buskins,  were  the  weapons 
of  defence. 


SECTION  xvn. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Second  Period — Establishment  of  the  Greek  Colonies. 

1.  About  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  began  the  war 
of  the  HeracfidaB.  Amphitryon,  the  grandson  of  rerseus,  the 
founder  of  Mycenae,  having  involuntmly  killed  his  uncle  and 
father-in-law,  Electryon,  the  successor  of  Perseus,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  his  country,  while  the  government  was  seized  by  his  uncle 
Sthenelus,  the  brother  of  Electryon.  By  this  usurpation,  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Amphitryon,  was  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  banished  with  all  his  family.  His  descendants,  Cres- 
phontes  and  Aristodemus,  after  the  period  of  a  century,  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  and,  subduing  all  their  enemies,  took  possession 
of  the  states  of  Mycenae,  Argos,  and  Lacedaemon.  Cresphontes 
seized  Mycenae  and  Argos ;  and  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  divided  Lacedaemon. 

2.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  succeeded;  and 
Greece,  divided  among  a  number  of  petty  tyrarvla,  vj\io  YoaMx- 
tiuned  a  constant  war  with  their  neighbours,  suSiTftd  eo^^^^  XXv^ 
mlsenes  of  oppression  and  anarchy,  and  was  awiuu  tXiXOT^w  \iw.Qi«. 
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into  barbarism.    This  state  of  society  at  last  became  insupport- 
able, and  the  very  name  of  king  became  odious. 

The  Heraclidse,  in  their  war  against  the  Athenians,  «irere  as- 
sured of  their  success  by  the  oracle,  provided  they  did  not  kill 
Codrus,  then  king  of  Athens.  But  he,  having  become  acquainted 
with  this  condition,  showed  a  singular  example  of  patriotism,  in 
devoting  himself  to  death  for  his  country — he  disguised  himself  like 
a  peasant,  and  purposely  quarrelling  with  a  soldier  of  the  hostile 
army,  procured  the  death  he  wished.  Medon  and  Nileus,  the 
so;is  of  Codrus,  disputed  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  but  the 
Athenians,  weary  of  monarchy,  determined  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  a  popular  constitution ;  and  they  elected  Medon  chief 
magistrate  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Archon,  or  the  commander. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  Athenian  republic,  about  1068 
B.  c. 

3.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Greeks  began  to  colonise.  The 
oppression  which  they  suffered  at  home  forced  many  of  them  to 
abandon  their  country,  and  seek  refuge  in  other  lands. — ^A  large 
body  of  JSolians,  from  Peloponnesus,  founded  twelve  cities  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  of  which  Smyrna  was  the  most 
considerable;  and  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  JS'ileus, 
disappointed  at  Athens,  also  carried  over  into  Asia  a  large 
body  of  the  disaffected  Athenians,  along  with  some  Ionian  exiles, 
and  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lydia,  and  the  northern 
shore  ofCaria;  which,  together  with  the  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chios,  took  from  them  the  name  of  Ionia.  There  they  built 
Ephesus,  Colophon,  Clazomene,  and  other  towns,  on  the  main- 
land ;  and  in  the  islands,  Samos  and  Chios.  The  Dorians  sent 
off  colonies  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  founding,  in  the  former,  Taren- 
tum  and  Locri,  and  in  the  latter,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentimi. 
These  again,  at  a  later  period,  colonised  the  islands  of  Crete, 
Rhodes,  and  Cos,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Halicamassus  and 
Cnidus  in  Asia.  The  shores  of  the  Fropontis,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Palus  Mseotis,  were  likewise  covered  with  Grecian  settlements. 
The  mother-country  considered  its  colonies  as  entitled  to  great 
favour  and  assistance,  but  still  as  emancipated  children. — ^These 
speedily  attained  to  eminence  and  splendour,  rivalling  and  sur- 
passing their  parent  states ;  and  the  example  of  their  prosperity, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  mcited 
the  states  of  Greece,  oppressed  by  a  number  of  petty  despots,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  regal  government  and  try  the  experiment  of 
a  popular  constitution.  Athens  and  Thebes  gave  the  first  ex- 
amples, which  were  soon  followed  by  all  the  rest. 

4.  These  infant  republics  demanded  new  laws;  and  it  was 

necessary  that  some  enlightened  citizens  should  arise,  who  had 

discernment  to  perceive  what  system  of  legislation  was  most 

adapted  to  the  character  of  his  native  state ;  who  had  abilities  to 

compile  sack  a  system^  and  sufficient  authority  with  his  country- 

^ea  to  recommend  and  enforce  it.    Buc\i  men.  ^ec^  \Xi^  Si^artan 
^vcurgua  aad  the  Athenian  Solon. 
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SECTION  XVnL 

«  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Second  Period — The  Republic  of  Sparta,* 

h  The  origin  of  ihis  political  system  has  given  rise  to  mach 
iugenious  disquisition  among  the  modems,  and  affords  a  remark- 
Me  instance  of  the  passion  for  systematizing.  It  is  a  prevailing 
propensity  with  modem  philosophers  to  reduce  eveiything  to 
general  principles.  Man,  say  they,  is  always  the  same  animal; 
and,  when  placed  in  similar  situations,  will  idways  exhibit  a 
similar  appearance.  His  manners,  his  improvements,  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  under  which  he  lives,  arise  necessarily  from  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  him;  and  all  is  the  result  of  a  few 
general  laws  of  nature,  which  operate  universally  on  the  human 
species.  But  in  the  ardour  of  this  passion  for  generalising,  these 
philosophers  oflen  forget  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  facts  which 
can  alone  lead  to  the  discovery  of  general  laws — a  knowledge  not 
limited  to  the  history  of  a  single  age  or  nation,  but  extended  to 
that  of  the  whole  species  in  eveiy  age  and  climate.  Antecedently 
to  such  knowledge,  all  historical  system  is  mere  romance. 

2.  Of  this  nature  is  a  late  theory  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta, 
first  started  by  Mr  Brown,  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty;  and 
from  him  adopted  by  later  writers.  It  thus  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  Spartan  constitution : — "  The  army  of  the  Hera- 
clidffi,  when  they  came- to  recover  the  dominion  of  their  ances- 
tors, was  composed  of  Dorians  from  Thessaly,  the  most  barbar- 
ous of  all  the  Greek  tribes.  The  Achseans,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Laconia,  were  compelled  to  seek  new  habitations,  while 
the  barbarians  of  Thessaly  took  possession  of  their  country.  Of 
all  the  nations  which  are  the  subject  of  historical  record,  this 
people  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  rude  Americans. 
An  American  tribe  where  a  chief  presides,  where  the  council  of 
the  aged  deliberate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  give  their 
voice,  is  on  the  eve  of  such  a  political  establishment  as  the 
Spartan  constitution."  The  Dorians,  or  Thessalians,  settled  in 
Lacedaemon,  manifested,  it  is  said,  the  same  manners  with  all 
other  nations  in  a  barbarous  state.  Lycurgus  did  no  more  than 
arrest  them  in  that  state,  by  forming  their  usages  into  laws.  Ho 
checked  them  at  once  in  the  first  stage  of  their  improvement. 
'^  He  put  forth  a  bold  hand  to  that  spring  which  is  in  society, 
and  stopped  its  motion." 

3-  This  theory,  however  ingenious,  is  confuted  by  facts.  All 
andent  authors  agree,  that  Lycurgus  operated  a  total  change  on 
the  Spartan  manners  and  on  the  constitution  of  his  country; 

•  The  government  of  Sparta  was  only  nominally  a  republic,  as  \l  \»\\\be  *e«iv  V\\«* 
the  xepreteittatiret  in  the  assemblies  ot  the  people  had  no  povrei  lo  \>xooo&«  uvefti- 
surest  bat  oaly  to  nject  those  offered  to  them. 
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while  the  modems  have  discovered  that  he  made  no  change  on 
either.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  manners  and  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta  have  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  those  of  any 
rude  nations  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  communion  of 
slaves  and  of  many  other  species  of  property,  the  right  of  the 
state  in  the  children  of  all  the  citizens,  their  common  education, 
the  public  tables,  the  equal  division  of  lands,  the  oath  of  goyem- 
ment  between  the  kings  and  people,  have  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  barbarous  nations. 

4.  The  real  history  of  Sparta  and  its  constitution  is  therefore 
not  to  be  found  in  modem  theory,  but  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  historians,  and  these  are  our  sole  authorities  worthy  of 
credit. — ^The  Achaeans  at  first  were  governed  by  princes  of  the 
house  of  i'erseus;  but  after  Menelaus's  accession  to  the  throne, 
in  virtue  of  his  wife,  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Pelops.  When 
the  latter  had  been  expelled,  after  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  Sparta  was  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemns, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  jointly  reigned;  and  this  doable 
monarchy,  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  each,  continued  in 
the  separate  branches  for  near  900  years.  A  radical  principle  of 
disunion,  and  consequent  anarchy,  made  the  want  of  constita- 
tional  laws  be  severely  felt.  Lycurgus,  brother  of  Polydectes, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  his  abi- 
lities and  virtues,  was  appointed  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Chari- 
laus,  with  the  important  duty  of  reforming  and  new-modelling 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  884  B.  c. 

5.  Lycurgus  instituted  a  senate,  to  consist  of  twenty-eight 
members,  none  of  whom  could  be  less  than  sixty  yeai-s  old,  who 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  life,  and  were  to  constitute 
the  king's  council  in  public  alFairs ;  as  well  as  to  preserve  a  just 
balance  between  the  power  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  people. 
There  was  also  a  popular  assembly,  at  which  none  but  Spartans 
could  assist;  but  their  privileges  extended  no  fiirther  than  to 
approve  or  reject  the  measures  proposed  to  them  by  the  kings 
and  the  senate :  on  the  other  hand,  no  judgment  of  the  senate 
was  effectual  without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  two  kings 
presided  in  the  senate,  and  had  a  double  suffrage :  they  were  the 
generals  of  the  republic ;  but  in  other  respects,  their  power  was 
extremely  limited.  They  could  plan  no  enterprise  without  the 
consent  of  a  council  of  the  citizens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  their  measures* 

6.  Lycurgus  bent  his  attention  most  particularly  to  the  regu- 
lation of  manners ;  and  one  great  principle  pervaded  his  whole 
system — Luxury  is  the  bane  of  society. 

He  divided  the  territory  of  the  republic  into  89,000  equal 
portions,  giving  9,000  portions  to  the  Spartans,  and  30,000  to 
the  I/aceda?monians,  with  permission  to  (fispose  of  those  portions 
by  entail  or  gift,  but  not  by  sale. 
He  substituted  ircn  money  for  gold  and  siWet^  \>T^JtSJa\\ft^  VSaa 
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practice  of  commerce,  abolished  all  useless  arts,  and  allowed 
even  those  necessary  to  life  to  be  practised  only  by  the  slaves. 

The  whole  citizens  made  their  principal  repast  at  the  public 
tables.  The  meals  were  coarse  and  parsimonious :  the  conver- 
sation was  fitted  to  improve  the  youth  in  virtue  and  cultivate 
thepatriotic  spirit. 

The  Spartan  education  rejected  all  embellishments  of  the 
understanding.  It  nourbhed  only  the  severer  virtues.  It  taught 
the  duties  of  religion,  obedience  to  the  laws,  respect  for  parents, 
reverence  for  old  age,  inflexible  honour,  undaunted  courage, 
contempt  of  danger  and  of  death ; — above  all,  the  love  of  glory 
and  of  their  country. 

7.  But  the  general  excellence  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
was  impaired  by  many  blemishes.  The  manners  of  the  Lacedae- 
i];Lonian  women  were  shamefully  loose,  and  they  were  the  re- 
proach of  all  Greece  for  their  immodesty.  They  jfrequented  the 
iMiths,  and  fought  naked  in  the  Palaestra  promiscuously  with  the 
men.  Theft  was  a  part  of  Spartan  education.  Paternal  or 
matamal  tenderness  seemed  perfectly  unknown  among  this 
ferocious  people,  and  the  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  The  slaves,  or  Helots,  the  country  population 
of  Peloponnesus,  whom  they  had  reduced  to  servitude,  were 
treated  with  the  most  barbarous  rigour,  and  often  massacred  for 
sport.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  no  other  end  than  to 
form  a  nation  of  soldiers.  [It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that 
the  Spartans  should  appear  so  soon  after  as  conquerors.  Indeed, 
it  comd  no  longer  be  expected  that  any  durable  peace  should 
exist  in  Greece,  while  the  centre  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
a  military  commonwealth  whose  citizens  were  trained  for  war, 
and  all  the  occupations  of  household  life  and  of  agriculture  left 
to  the  care  of  slaves.] 

8.  A  material  change  in  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was  made 
about  130  ^ears  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  by  the  creation  of 
a  new  magistracy,  under  the  name  of  the  Ephori,  They  were  five 
in  number,  and  elected  annually  by  the  people.  They  enjoyed  a 
similar  but  higher  power  than  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
of  Bome.  They  were  iostituted  at  first  by  the  kin^,  to  control 
the  influence  of  the  senate;  but  they  soon  acquired  a  power 
paramount  to  that  of  the  kings  and  senate.  They  even  assumed 
the  fimctionB  of  deposing  and  putting  the  kings  to  death.  The 
kiDgs,  on  the  other  hand,  plotted  agamst  the  Ephori,  and  often 
caused  them  to  be  murdered.  These  contentions  silently  under- 
mine the  political  &bric,  and  ultimately  caused  its  destruction. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Second  Period — TTie  Republic  of  Athens^  from  1068  to  600  B.  c. 

1.  On  the  abolition  of  the  regal  office  at  Athens,  the  change  of 
the  constitution  was  more  nominal  than  real.  The  archonship 
was  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  magistracy,  in  the  fiunily  of 
Codrus,  and  in  this  form  became  equally  grievous  as  that  which 
had  preceded  it,  thirteen  of  whom  ruled  from  1068  to  752  B.  c. 
The  first  was  Medon;  the  last,  Alcmaeon.  The  office  then  be- 
came decennial,  seven  of  whom  succeeded  between  752 — 682. 
These  likewise  were  taken  from  the  family  of  Codrus ;  but  even 
this  limited  term  was  found  opposed  to  the  growing  spirit  of 
democracy,  and  from  682  nine  archons  were  annually  elected,  but 
so  arranged  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  tongs  and  the 
precediDg  archons  were  divided  among  the  three  first,  the  other 
six  filling  the  office  of  judges  in  the  civil  courts,  whilst  the  whole 
number  formed  the  supreme  council  of  state.  As  these  archons 
were  only  chosen  from  noble  fiimilies,  an  oppressive  aristocracy 
arose,  like  that  of  the  patricians  at  Rome  suler  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  Under  all  these  changes,  the  state  was  convulsed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  miserable. 

2.  Draco,  elevated  to  the  archonship  in  622,  projected  a  re- 
form in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  thought  to  repress 
disorders  by  the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws.  But  his  talents 
were  unequal  to  the  task  he  had  imdertaken. 

3.  Solon,  an  illustrious  Athenian,  of  the  race  of  Codrus,  was 
chosen  archon  in  594,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  framing  for 
his  country  a  new  form  of  government,  and  a  new  system  of 
laws.  He  possessed  extensive  knowledge,  but  wanted  that 
intrepidity  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  great 
statesman.  His  disposition  was  nuld  and  temporising;  and, 
without  attempting  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  he 
accommodated  his  system  to  their  prevailing  habits  and  passions. 

4.  The  people  claimed  the  sovereign  power,  and  they  received 
it:  the  rich  demanded  offices  and  dignities;  the  system  of  Solon 
accommodated  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  He  divided 
the  citizens  mto  four  classes,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
wealth  To  the  three  first,  the  richer  citizens,  belonged  all  the 
offices  and  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.  The  fourth,  the 
poorer  class,  more  numerous  than  all  the  other  three,  had  an 
eaual  right  of  suffira^e  with  them  in  the  public  assembly,  where 
all  laws  were  framea,  and  measures  of  state  decreed.  Conse- 
quently the  weight  of  the  latter  decided  every  question,  and 
gBYe  them  the  chief  power  in  the  state. 

5.  To  regulate  in  some  degree  the  proceeding  of  those  as- 
semblies,  and  balance  the  weight  of  t\ie  pop\i\ax  mV^^x^s^.^  ^W 
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instituted;  a  senate  of  400  members  (afterwards  enlarged  to  500 
and  600),  who  were  elected  by  ballot,  with  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary that  every  measure  should  originate,  before  it  became  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

6.  To  the  court  of  Areopasus  he  committed  the  guardianship 
of  the  laws,  and  the  power  ot  enforcing  them,  with  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  prerogative  of  amending  or 
rescinding  the  measures  that  had  been  approved  of  by  the  com- 
mons. To  this  tribunal  belonged  likewise  the  custody  of  the 
treasures  of  the  state,  the  care  of  religion,  and  a  tutorial  power 
over  all  the  youth  of  the  republic.  The  number  of  its  judges 
was  various  at  different  periods,  and  the  most  immaculate  punty 
of  character  was  essential  to  that  high  office.  They  were  chosen 
horn,  among  the  most  respectable  of  the  citizens,  and  generally 
such  as  had  discharged  the  duties  of  archon. 

7.  The  authority  of  the  senate  and  Areopagus  imposed  some 
eheck  on  the  popular  assemblies;  but  as  these  possessed  the 
ultimate  right  of  decision,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  ambi- 
tious demagogues  to  sway  them  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  to 
render  useless  the  regulations  of  the  wisest  legislator  that  ever 
lived.  Continual  Actions  divided  the  people,  and  corruption 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  state.  The  public  measures, 
the  result  of  the  interested  schemes  of  individuals,  were  often 
equally  absurd  as  they  were  proffigate.  Athens,  oflen  saw  her 
best  patriots,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  her  citizens,  shame- 
fully sacrificed  to  the  most  depraved  and  most  abandoned. 

8.  The  particular  laws  of  the  Athenian  state  were  more  de- 
serving of  encomium  than  its  form  of  government.  The  laws 
relating  to  debtors  were  mild  and  equitable :  imprisonment  for 
debt  was  prohibited;  but  every  debtor  was  deprived  of  his  vote 
in  the  public  assembly  until  the  debt  was  paid.  This  disfran- 
chisement extended  also  to  the  heir.  The  laws  regulating  the 
treatment  of  slaves  were  equally  mild  and  humane.  The  slave 
might  purchase  his  fireedom:  he  might  marry  a  free  woman;  and 
their  children  had  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  But  the  vassalage 
of  women,  or  their  absolute  subjection  to  the  control  of  their 
nearest  relations,  approached  too  near  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
The  proposer  of  a  law  found,  on  experience,  impolitic,  was  liable 
to  pnnishment — an  enactment  apparently  rigorous,  but  probably 
necessary  in  a  popular  government. 

9.  One  most  imquitous  and  absurd  peculiarity  of  the  Athenian, 
and  some  other  governments  of  Greece,  was  the  practice  of  the 
Ostrcunsm^  a  ballot  of  all  the  citizens,  in  which  each  wrote  down, 
upon  a  shell,  the  name  of  the  person  in  his  opinion  most  ob- 
noxious to  censure ;  and  he  who  was  thus  marked  out  by  the 
greatest  number  of  voices,  though  unimpeached  of  any  crime, 
was  banished  for  ten  years  j&om  his  country.  This  baxbaxowa 
and  disgraceful  institutioBf  ever  capable  of  the  greatest  ^^xils^^ 
and  geaeraUjr  gubservient  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  \iaa  sta\Tvc^ 
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the  character  of  Athens  with  many  flagrant  instances  of  public 
ingratitude. 

10.  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  formed  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  arts  were,  at 
Athens,  in  the  highest  esteem :  the  Lacedsemonians  despised  the 
arts,  and  all  who  cultivated  them.  At  Athens,  peace  was  the 
natural  state  of  the  republic,  and  the  refined  enjoyment  of  life 
the  aim  of  all  its  subjects.  Sparta  was  entirely  a  nulitary  estab- 
lishment: her  subjects,  when  unengaged  in  war,  were  totally 
unoccupied.  Luxury  was  the  character  of  the  Athenian,  as  fru- 
gality of  the  Spartan.  They  were  equally  jealous  of  their 
fiberty,  because  liberty  was  equally  necessary  to  each,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  favourite  scheme  of  life;  and  in  the  best  times 
of  both  republics,  they  were  equally  brave  in  war.  The  courage 
of  the  Spartan  sprung  from  a  fostered  hardihood,  and  constitu- 
tional ferocity ;  that  of  the  Athenian  from  the  principle  of  honour. 

11.  The  Spartan  government  had  acquired  solidity,  while  all 
the  rest  of  Greece  was  yet  unsettled  and  torn  by  domestic  dis- 
sensions.— ^While  the  power  of  Sparta  was  thus  high  among  the 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Athens,  a  prey  to  Action  and  civil 
disorder,  surrendered  her  liberties  to  Pisistratus,  a  relation  of 
Solon,  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  highly  popular,  560  B.C. 
Solon  attempted  to  revive  the  patriotic  spirit,  but  he  met  with 
no  support ;  and  the  aged  lawgiver,  unable  to  brook  the  degra 
dation  of  his  country,  withdrew  from  it,  and  died  in  voluntary 
exile.  [Pisistratus,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  established 
himself  firmly  in  the  sovereignty,  exercised  a  splendid  and  muni- 
ficent dominion,  completely  gained  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  transmitted  a  peaceable  crown  to  his  sons  Hipparchus  and 
Hippias,  528  b.  c.  Pisistratus  was  a  liberal  promoter  of  litera- 
ture. He  patronized  Simonides  and  other  contemporary  poets; 
and  he  conferred  a  memorable  service  on  his  country  and  on  the 
world,  by  causing  to  be  collected  the  hitherto  scattered  firagments 
of  the  poems  of  Homer, 

12.  The  brothers  ruled  conjointly  until  514,  when  ELipparchus 
was^  murdered  by  Harmodias  and  Aristogeiton,  in  revenge  for 
having  first  seduced,  and  then  exposed,  the  sister  of  Harmodias. 
The  cruelty  with  which  Hippias  punished  all  whom  he  suspected 
of  having  had  a  share  in  his  brother^s  death  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  who  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans.]  After  a  brief  struggle,  Hippias  was  driven  from 
Athens  in  510,  and  fled  to  the  Persians,  of  whom  he  solicited 
aid  to  replace  him  in  the  sovereignty.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hy- 
staspes,  meditated  at  this  time  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Hippias 
took  advanta^  of  the  views  of  an  enemy  against  his  native 
country,  and  Greece  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia. 
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SECTION  XX  * 

THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE, 

From  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  the  Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great, 

560—330  B.  c. 

1.  [The  earljr  history  of  Persia  (the  Elam  of  Scripture)  is  lost 
in  remote  antiquity.  Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Persians  were 
wholly,  or  for  the  most  part,  a  nomade  people,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Tigns  and  the  Persian 
6ul^  including  the  modem  Chusistan,  Ears,  and  the  regions 
towards  the  Indus.  The  Persians  were  diyided  into  ten  clans — 
three  of  nobles,  or  warriors,  three  of  husbandmen,  and  four  of 
shepherds — ^the  Pasargadsa  being  the  noblest,  or  ruling  clan. 
The  Persian  principalities  were  probably  annexed  to  Media  in 
the  reign  of  Phraortes;  and,  jfrom  the  description  of  the  prophet 
Ezeki^  the  inhabitants  had  been  treated  with  great  severity  by 
their  conquerors.     (Ezek.  32 :  24.) 

2.  Cyrus  the  Great  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  prince  of 
Persia,  and  Mandane,  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media. 
He  was  bom  in  599  b.  c. ;  and,  although  his  history  was  written 
by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  within  two  centuries  pos- 
terior to  his  time,  yet  the  accounts  given  are  so  contradictory, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them.  When  the  Babylonians 
and  Lydians  entered  into  an  alliance  to  dismember  Media,  Cyrus 
came,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  a^e,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle, 
Cyaxarxes  11.,  with  80,000  weU-disciplined  Persians,  and  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  whole  Median  army.  He  defeated 
and  killed  Neriglissar,  king  of  Babylon,  in  555.  He  then  carried 
the  war  into  the  countries  beyond  the  river  Halys;  subdued 
Cappadoda ;  marched  against  Croesus,  king  of  Ly(£a ;  defeated 
him ;  took  Sardis,  his  capital ;  and  made  him  prisoner,  in  548. 
Having  reduced  almost  aU  Asia,  he  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Assyrians,  whom  he  defeated.  He 
then  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  and  turned  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, whidi  ran  through  the  city,  on  the  night  of  a  great 
festival ;  when  his  army  entered  the  dty  by  the  channel  o?  the 
river,  £rom  above  and  below  at  the  same  time,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  royal  palace,  which  they  entered,  and  put  Belshazzar 
and  his  nobles  to  death,  together  with  all  who  were  met  with  in 
the  streets,  and  terminated  the  Chaldee-Babylonian  empire,  538. 

3.  Cyaxares  II.  reigned  thirty  years  over  Media,  and  two 
years  over  Babylon,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cyrus,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  only  daughter,  536.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Cyrus 
^ve  permission  to  all  the  Jews,  without  exception,  to  return  to 
Judea,  and  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  delivered  \a 
the  returning  exiles  £re  thousand  four  hundred  sacred  \esa^  ot 
gold  aad  alrer,  which  Nebucb&dnezzax  11.  hsA  earned  a^^^^ 
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from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  He  also  prescribed  the  size  of  tlie 
temple,  and  directed  the  expense  of  its  erection  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  royal  treasury.  (Ezra  1:  1 — 11; — 6:  2 — 5.)  Cyrus 
afterwards  subdued  Egypt.  He  resided  during  the  seyen  cool 
months  of  the  year  at  Babylon ;  two  months,  in  the  spring,  at 
Shushan,  or  Susa;  and  durmg  three  months  of  the  hottest  wea- 
ther, at  Ecbatan,  in  Media; — a  practice  which  was  continued  by 
his  successors.  Xenophon  states  that  he  died  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  sole  reign,  while  on  a  journey  to  Persia,  and  was  inteared 
at  Pasargada  (probably  Persepolis),  in  a  small  tomb,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  that  was  discovered  by  Niebur  among 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  affirms 
that  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Massagetse.  On  account 
of  his  justice  and  kindness  to  his  subjects,  he  was  honoured 
during  his  life,  and  afler  his  death,  with  the  title  of  Father  of  his 
people, 

i,  Cambyses  succeeded  his  father  Cyrus  in  529,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished only  as  a  tyrant  and  a  madman.  He  caused  his 
younger  brother  Smerdis,  governor  of  Bactria,  to  be  secretly  put 
to  death,  because  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  him  seated  on  the 
throne.  In  the  fiilh  year  of  his  reign,  he  invaded  and  conquer^ 
Egypt,  treating  the  inhabitants  vnm  the  greatest  cruelty,  parti- 
cularly the  priests.  He  caused  the  magnificent  temple  at  Thebes 
to  be  burned;  and,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Apis  at 
Memphis,  he  stabbed  the  sacred  ox  with  his  poniard,  ordered  the 
priests  to  be  scourged,  and  massacred  all  the  people  who  assisted 
at  the  sacrifice.  He  intended  to  subdue  Carthage,  but  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  designs,  as  the  Phcenicians  refused  to 
employ  their  shipping  against  their  ancient  colony.  He  then 
directed  50,000  men  from  Thebes  to  l&y  waste  Oasis  Magna  in 
theLibian  desert,  where  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  situated. 
But  the  army  was  overwhelmed  in  the  sand  raised  by  a  hurricane. 
Meanwhile,  he  proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  towards 
Ethiopia ;  but  his  army  was  forced  to  return,  having  suffered  so 
much  from  the  want  of  provisions,  that  every  tenth  man  was  slain 
to  furnish  food  for  the  rest.  In  returning  from  Egypt,  he  was 
official^  informed  of  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  his  brother 
Smerdis,  when  he  assured  his  generals  that  he  had  previously 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  which  they  disbelieved,  supposing 
it  to  be  feigned  out  of  hatred  to  his  brother.  Cambyses  died  soon 
after,  of  a  woimd  he  received  from  his  sword  in  mounting  his 
horse,  522. 

5.  The  pretended  Smerdis,  a  brother  of  the  Median  Magus  or 
high-priest,  retained  the  throne  seven  months,  when  the  impos- 
ture was  discovered,  and  the  usurper  put  to  death.  Darius 
Hystaspes  was  then  raised  to  the  throne,  and  is  represented  to 
hare  been  a  mild  and  benevolent  ruler.  He  strenfiiliened  his 
alliance  with  the  &jmly  of  Cyrus  by  marr^Tne  two  of  his 
daughters^  one  of  whom,  Atossa,  tiW.  ihat  \ka\^^  iiaA  T^s&^^di 
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unmarried ;  and  also  a  grandaughter,  the  daughter  of  his  son 
&nerdis.  Darius  divided  the  empire  into  twenty  satrapies, 
and  imposed  a  regular  tax  upon  the  conquered  provinces, 
which  till  then  had  only  given  occasional  subsidies.  But 
to  conciliate  the  Persians,  he  exempted  them  from  taxation. 
The  Babylonians,  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke,  attempt- 
ed to  establish  their  independence.  Darius  marched  against 
them,  and  encircled  Babylon,  when  the  besieged,  the  better  to 
enable  them  to  hold  out,  put  to  death  all  the  females  of  the  city, 
except  one  in  each  &mily,  to  act  as  a  servant.  After  a  twenty- 
one  months'  siege,  the  city  was,  taken  by  stratagem ;  3000  of  the 
principal  dtizens  were  crucified,  the  200  brazen  gates  were  car- 
ried away,  and  a  part  of  the  walls  thrown  down.  The  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  was  spent  in  unceasing  wars.  He  made  the 
Indus  theeastem  boundary  of  his  empire,  and  then  invaded  Scythia 
with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  which,  advancing  beyond  its  sup- 
plies, was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  retreat.  He  next 
turned  his  arms  against  the  lonians,*  who  had  revolted,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  and  Etrurians,  took  and  burned 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  After  a  seven  years'  war,  Miletus 
was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword;  when  the  lonians 
were  forced  to  submit,  together  with  all  the  islaiids  in  the  iBgean 
Sea.  The  Persians  then  spread  devastation  through  the  towns 
and  country,  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  494. 

6.  Two  years  after,  Darius  determined  to  be  avenged  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  aid  given  by  them  to  their  Asiatic  brethren  in 
the  late  insurrection.  He  gave  the  command  of  a  considerable 
naval  and  military  force  to  his  son-in-law,  Mardonius,  who 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  traversed  Thrace  and  Macedon  as  a 
conqueror ;  but  his  fleet  of  300  ships  was  wrecked  in  a  storm 
while  doubling  mount  Athos,  and  his  army  was  soon  after  attacked 
by  the  Thracians,  which  obliged  Mardonius  to  return,  493. 
A  second  expedition  was  sent  to  Greece,  under  the  command 
of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  which  landed  in  Euboea,  and  poured 
down  with  impetuosity  on  Attica.  The  Athenians  met  them  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  a  small  village  near  the  coast,  within  ten 
miles  of  Athens,  and,  headed  by  l£ltiades,  defeated  them  with 
prodigious  slaughter,  September  29,  490  b.  c.  The  Athenian 
army  amounted  to  about  10,000  men ;  the  army  of  the  Persians 
consisted  of  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  The  loss  of  the 
Persians  in  this  battle  was  6,300,  and  among  these  the  ignoble 
E[ippias,  who  had  eagerly  prompted  the  expedition,  and  whose 
criminal  ambition  womd  have  sacrificed  and  enslaved  his  country 
(see  page  84).     The  Athenians,  in  this  day  of  glory,  lost  only 

*  The  lonians,  when  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Achseans,  withdrew  to 
Athens,  Arom  whence,  sixty  years  after,  about  1044  b.  c,  they  emigrated,  headed  Vs 
Neleut  and  others  of  the  sons  of  Codrus.    They  settled  on  the  soulheTti  comX  o\ 
Lydia,  and  the  northern  shore  ofCaria,  in  Asia,  which  together  w\th  lY\e  \8\atid%  oi 
.Hamos  and  Chiot,  took  from  them  the  name  of  Ionia.    They  Tna\QU\ned  t\\e\t  mde- 
peadeoee  until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  wbea  they  submitted  to  the  Persian  ^o\lc. 
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190  men.  To  avenge  these  losses,  Darius  resolred  to  invade 
Greece  in  person,  and  employed  three  years  in  preparing  for  it. 
When  everything  was  ready,  Egypt  revolted,  which  caused  one 
division  of  the  army  to  be  directed  against  Egypt,  and  the  other 
against  Greece;  but  before  the  army  conmienced  its  march, 
Darius  died,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  after  nominat- 
ing his  son  Xerxes  his  successor,  485  B.C. 

7.  Darius,  during  his  reign,  perfected  the  civil  and  military 
organization  of  the  empire.  The  satraps  which  he  appointed 
were  the  civil  governors  of  the  provinces;  and  to  keep  them  de- 
pendent, there  was  associated  with  them,  a  royal  secretary,  who 
received  and  commimicated  to  them  the  commands  of  the  king. 
Posts  of  couriers  were  established  throu^out  the  empire,  to 
secure  a  safe  and  rapid  conmiimication.  reriodical  visits  were 
made  to  the  provinces  by  royal  commissioners,  or  by  the  king 
himself,  accompanied  by  an  army.  The  revenue  was  regularly 
collected,  mostly  in  kind,  which  was  expended  m  maintaining 
the  civil  servants  and  army  in  the  provinces  or  otherwise.  The 
army  was  kept  up  or  augmented  in  war  by  a  general  conscrip- 
tion; and  mercenaries,  generally  Greeks,  were  a&o  employed.  In 
time  of  peace,  divisions  of  the  army  were  encamped  m  the  open 
fields,  and  stationed  as  garrisons  in  the  cities.  The  court,  firom 
the  time  of  Darius,  had  attained  its  complete  form;  and  the  jrovem- 
ment,  soon  after,  was  wholly  concentrated  in  tiie  seragfio— the 
eunuchs,  queen-mothers,  wives,  and  concubines,  influencing  the 
government,  and  instigating  rebellion  and  violence. 

8.  Xerxes  I.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  by  Atossa^  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  whose  influence  over  her  husband  was  bound- 
less. Xerxes  reigned  twenty  years,  from  485  to  465  B.  c.  He 
was  educated  in  the  seraglio,  and  knew  nothing  beyond  the  art 
of  representing  the  pomp  of  royalty.  He  was  voluptuous  and 
cruel.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  brought  the  Egyptains 
again  under  the  Persian  yoke,  and  appointed  his  brother  Achs- 
menes  satrap,  who  treated  them  with  great  cruelty.  Xerxes 
was  instigated  byMardonius  and  the  Greek  Pisistratus  to  a 
war  against  Greece,  for  which  at  first  he  felt  no  inclination. 
Three  years  were  spent  in  making  the  most  stupendous  prepara- 
tions, and  troops  were  collected  from  every  part  of  the  Persian 
empire.  That  the  Greeks  might  derive  no  aid  from  their  colo- 
nies in  Italy  and  Sicily,  an  amance  was  formed  with  the  Gar- 
thagenians,  by  which  they  engaged  to  invade  the  Italian  and  Sici- 
lian Greeks.  In  481,  Xerxes  led  an  enormous  army  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  wintered  at  Sardis.  In  the  following  spring,  the  army 
was  reviewed  at  Abydos,  and,  after  crossing  the  Hellespont,  was 
numbered  at  Doriscus.  The  army  then  amoimted  to  1,700,000, 
infantry,  and  82,000  cavalry.  In  the  fleet  there  were  1027 
ships  of  war,  and  3000  gallies  of  three  banks  of  oars,  having  on 

board  517,610  persons.    Numerous  ad^tioiis  -were  made  to  the 
snn^  durmg  its  march  througli  Thrace  and  ^&IL&»edomsk^  %si  ^(Jms!^ 
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Herodotus  reckoned  the  whole  number  of  fighting  men  at 
2,641,610 ;  and  together  with  their  servants  and  camp  followers, 
at  five  millions:  but  Pliny  and  Diodorus  estimate  the  whole 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  war  on  the  part  of  Persia  at 
two  millions. 

9.  The  Persian  army  traversed  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and 
Macedon,  to  receive  its  supply  of  provisions  from  the  fleet ;  and, 
after  arriving  in  Thessaly,  proceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  towards 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  a  very  narrow  defile  on  the  Sinus  Mali- 
acus  (the  BayofMaiia).  The  Athenians  and  Spartans,  aided 
only  by  the  Corinthians,  Thespians,  Platseans,  and  ^ginetan, 
determined  to  withstand  the  invader.  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  chosen  to  defend  this  important  pass  with  6,000  men.  Xer- 
xes, after  a  weak  attempt  to  corrupt  him,  imperiously  summoned 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  **  Let  him  come,"  said  Leonidas,  *^  and 
take  them."  For  two  da3rs,  the  Persians  in  vain  strove  to  force 
thear  way,  and  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
At  length,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  Thessalians,  who  had 
sold  their  services  to  Xerxes,  a  secret  and  unguarded  track  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Persians ;  and  through  this  path  a  numerous 
body  of  Persain  troops  penetrated  in  the  night  to  the  opposite 
plain.  The  defence  of  the  pass  then  became  a  firuitless  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks;  and  Leonidas,  foreseeing  certain  de- 
struction, commanded  all^o  retire  but  300  of  his  countrymen, 
and  700  Thespians.  His  motive  was  to  give  the  Persians  a  just 
idea  of  the  spuit  of  that  foe  whom  they  valaly  hoped  to  subdue. 
He,  with  his  brave  Spartans,  were  all  cut  off  except  one  man, 
(July  6,  480),  who  brought  the  news  to  Sparta,  where  he  was 
treated  with  ignominy  as  a  cowardly  fiigitive.  A  monument, 
erected  on  the  spot,  bore  this  noble  inscription,  written  by  the 
poet  Simonides :  ^^  O  stranger,  tell  it  at  Lacedaemon,  that  we 
died  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws." 

The  Persians  then  poured  down  upon  Attica.  The  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  after  conveying  their  a^ed  and  infirm,  together  with 
the  women  and  children,  to  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  iBgina 
for  security,  betook  themselves  to  their  fleet,  abandoning  the  city, 
which  the  Persians  piUaged  and  burned,  July  20.  The  fleet  of  the 
Greeks,  consisting  of  380  sail,  was  attacked  in  the  straits  of  Sala- 
mis, by  that  of  the  Persians,  amounting  to  1,200  ships.  Xerxes 
himself  beheld,  firom  an  eminence  on  the  coast,  the  total  discom- 
fiture of  his  squadron,  Sept.  23,  480.  He  then  fled  with  preci- 
pitation across  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  Sardis.  The  use- 
less part  of  the  army  was  afterwards  sent  home,  and  Mardonius 
remained  to  prosecute  the  war.  In  the  following  year,  Mardonius, 
at  the  head  of  300,000  Persians,  was  totally  defeated,  and  himself 
killed  at  Platsea,  by  the  combined  army  of  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedsemonians,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pa\isa;maA 
and  the  Aiiienmn  Aristides,  The  slaughter  was  incre^YAe,  as^ 
oat  of  an  army  of  300,000  men,  onJj  40,000  are  said  to  "Via^ft 
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returned  to  Asia.  To  complete  their  triumph,  on  the  same  day 
the  Greeks  engaged  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  Persian 
fleet  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  in  Ionia  (Asia  Minor),  Sept. 
25,  479.  The  lonians  then  revolted  from  the  Persians,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

10.  Xerxes,  ashamed  of  the  result  of  his  enterprise  against 
Greece,  returned  from  Sardis  to  Shushan  by  way  of  Babylon, 
where  he  destroyed  the  magnificent  temple  of  Belus,  and  com- 
mitted other  excesses.  The  Persians  were  now  obliged  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  in  Asia  Minor,  the  most  western  province 
of  the  empire,  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Grec^.  The 
Greeks  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  Persian  arms  by  land ; 
and  in  469,  they  were  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  by 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  who  in  one  day  destroyed  both  their 
fleet  and  their  army  on  the  Eurymedon ;  and,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  wrested  from  them  the  key  of  Europe. 
From  this  time,  Xerxes  ceased  to  provide  fleets  or  aimies,  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  pleasures.  By  such  conduct,  he 
drew  upon  himself  universal  contempt ;  and  in  464  B.C.  he  was 
murdered  by  Artabanus,  the  commander  of  his  life-guard.  The 
assassin  then  persuaded  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son  of  the  king, 
that  Darius,  his  next  elder  brother,  had  taken  the  life  of  ms 
father,  in  order  to  place  himself  on  the  throne;  who,  to  revenge 
the  supposed  paracide,  put  his  brother  to  death. 

11.  Artaxerxes  I.,  sumamed  Longimanus  (or  long-handed), 
was  unable  to  keep  possession  of  the  throne,  without  assassinating 
in  his  turn  Artabanus.  He  next  had  to  oppose  his  elder  brother 
Hystaspes,  who  brought  an  army  from  Bactna,  where  he  was 
governor,  to  enforce  ms  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  twice  de- 
feated. Scarcely  had  he  secured  himself  against  this  danger, 
when  the  Egyptains,  hearing  of  the  dvil  contentions,  revolted; 
made  Inarus  their  king;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
collected  a  large  force  by  sea  and  land.  Inarus  defeated  the 
Persian  army  commanded  by  the  Idng's  brother,  Achsemenes, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle,  459  b.  c.  A  second  army  was 
sent  against  Egypt,  imder  the  command  of  Megabyzus,  satrap 
of  Syria,  who  defeated  Inarus,  and  obliged  him  to  capitulate  in 
the  town  of  Biblus;  whilst  Amyrtseus  retreated  with  the  re- 
mainaer  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  maintained  himself  in  the 
morasses,  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  Persians.  The  Athen- 
ian fleet  was  captured  by  the  Persians ;  but  a  second  armament 
of  200  ships,  under  the  command  of  Cimon,  attacked  and  totally 
destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  of  300  sail  in  the  vicinity  of  C^-prus; 
and,  landing  afterwards  in  Cilicia,  completed  his  triumph,  by 
defeating  800,000  Persians  under  Megabyzus,  449  B.  c.  Cimon 
now  undertook  and  completed  the  reduction  of  Cyprus,  and 
added  that  island  to  the  dominion  of  Athens;  but  this  great  man 
died  in  the  moment  of  victory,  wasted  by  disease  and  fiidgue. 
Tbe  naval  and  military  power  of  Persia waa  coisi^\eX/^^\»cc}wscL\i^ 
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these  repeated  defeats;  and  Artazerxes  now  had  the  prudence 
to  sue  K>r  peace,  which  was  granted  by  the  Greeks  on  terms 
most  honourable  to  the  nation.  They  stipulated  for  the  freedom 
of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  that  the  fleets  of  Persia 
should  not  approach  their  coasts  from  the  Euxine  to  the  extreme 
boundary  of  Pamphylia,  and  no  land  force  within  three  days* 
journey  of  the  ^gean  Sea;  while  the  Athenians,  on  their  part, 
only  ex^aged  not  to  commit  hostilities  upon  the  Persian  do- 
minions. 

12.  Megabyzus,  the  powerful  satrap  of  Syria,  enraged  at  the 
execution  of  Inarus  and  fifty  Greeks,  by  the  orders  of  Artax- 
erxes,  (on  the  importunity  of  his  mother,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  her  son,  Achsmenes,)  in  violation  of  the  promise  made 
by  him,  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  raised  a  rebellion  in  Syria. 
He  twice  defeated  the  royal  forces  sent  against  him,  and  pre- 
scribed himself  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  be  recon- 
dled  to  his  sovereign.  This  was  the  first  example  of  a  success- 
ful insurrection  of  one  of  the  Persian  satraps,  exhibiting  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  447.  During  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  Artaxerxes  was  oflen  solicited  to  aid  the 
Lacedaemonians;  but  he  would  not  understand  their  request. 
He  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign,  424.  Revolutions  in 
the  government  now  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity  and 
violence.  Xerxes  11.,  the  only  legitimate  son,  and  successor  of 
Artaxerxes,  was  slain,  after  a  forty-five  days'  reign,  by  his  bastard 
brother,  Sogdianus.  The  latter,  in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of  six 
months,  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Ochus,  another 
bastard  brother. 

13.  Ochus  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Darius 
n.  Nothus  (the  bastard).  He  reigned  nineteen  years,  from  423 
to  405  B.  c,  and  was  governed  almost  entirely  by  his  wife, 
Parysatis,  and  his  three  principal  eunuchs,  Artoxares,  Arti- 
barxanes,  and  Athros.  His  brother  Arsites,  and  the  eunuch 
Artoxares,  on  separate  occasions,  attempted  to  open  a  way  to 
the  throne;  but  were  subdued,  and  put  to  death.  Li  this  period, 
the  decline  of  the  state  advanced  with  hurried  steps ;  partly  by 
reason  of  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate  royal  line,  and  partly 
by  the  practice  of  placing  more  than  one  province,  together  with 
the  miutary  command,  m  the  hands  of  the  same  satrap.  Al- 
though the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  satraps  were  repressed, 
the  treacherous  policy  that  was  often  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
succeed,  exhibited  ;to  the  world  the  weakness  of  the  government. 
The  most  dangerous  insurrection  was  that  of  Pysathus,  satrap  of 
Lydia,  414,  who  was  induced  to  give  himself  up,  and  then  exe- 
cuted. The  Egyptian  Amyrtseus,  who  defended  himself  in  the 
morasses,  after  the  death  of  Inarus,  re-appeared  with  an  army, 
and  was  elected  king.  With  the  assistance  of  the  AxabiaTi%^\i^ 
drove  the  Femansmjin  Egypt  (410),  and  pursued  them  aa  te  aa 
Pbaenlcia.     Ochus  sent  an  army  to  recover  Egypt,  \>\it  ^^ovJiX. 
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success ;  when  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  AmyrtaBus.  The 
Medes  followed  the  example  of  the  Egyptians;  but  they  were 
soon  vanquished,  and  forced  to  submit.  Ochus  was  more  suc- 
cessful against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  His  lieutenants, 
Phamabazus  and  Tissaphemes,  following  the  advice  of  Aldbiades, 
assisted  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians alternately,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  began  to 
decline;  and  thus,  without  any  great  effort  on  their  part,  helped 
the  two  parties  to  weaken  each  other.  In  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  war  (413),  Ochus,  in  return  for  the  money  he  had  lent  the 
Lacedaemonians,  reannexed  to  his  empire  those  Grecian  dties 
and  islands  which,  in  449,  Artaxerxes  I.  had  been  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge independent.  Li  407,  Ochus  sent  his  son  Cyrus,  (the 
younger,)  then  scarcely  sixteen,  to  Sardis,  as  satrap  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  gave  him  sdmost  unlimited  power.  Cyrus  gave  an 
early  proof  of  his  ambitious  pretensions,  in  punishing  with  death 
some  children  of  royal  blood  who  refused  to  cover  their  hands 
with  the  sleeves  of  their  robes  in  his  presence — ^a  mark  of  respect 
never  required,  but  by  the  king  himself.  Cyrus  was  recalled  by 
his  father,  who  determined  to  punish  him ;  but  gave  way  on  the 
importunity  of  his  mother,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  government. 
Cyrus,  in  place  of  pursuing  the  politic  course  of  affording  alter- 
nate aid  to  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  supplied  the  latter 
with  money ;  which  enabled  Lysander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  to 
pay  the  men  of  his  fleet,  to  capture  Athens,  and  to  oblige  the 
Adienians  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  Sparta,  404. 

14.  Artaxerxes  II.,  sumamed  Memnon,  on  account  of  his 
retentive  memory,  also  called  Arsaces,  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Darius  II.  Nothus,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  his  mother,  Parysatis,  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  favourite 
son,  Cyrus,  405.  Disappointed  in  the  succession,  Cyrus  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  his  elder  brother  at  his  coronation ;  but, 
on  being  pardoned  and  reinstated  in  his  government  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  was  so  little  affected  by  his  brother's  generosity,  that 
he  determined  to  accomplish  his  object  by  open  rebellion. 
Under  pretence  of  making  war  on  Thrace,  Cyrus  collected  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  of  various  nations,  and  13,000  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian.  With 
these  forces,  Cyrus  marched  to  Babylon ;  when  Artaxerxes  came 
against  him  with  900,000  men,  and  defeated  him  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Cimaxa,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Babylon,  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  thirteen  thousand  Greeks  had 
almost  gained  the  victory,  when  Cyrus  pressed  on  too  zealously 
against  nis  brothei',  and  was  slain  by  the  royal  guards,  401  B.  c. 
This  expedition,  and  particularly  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
surviving  Greeks,  by  a  route  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
mDes,  has  been  immortalized  by  Xenophon,  the  director  of  the 
achievement,  in  bia  Anabasis,  In  t\ift  following  year,  Tissa- 
pbemes,  who  succeeded  Cyrus  in  the  gONcmmcDX.  o\  kssvs^^^fi^Q'c^ 
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demanded  the  submission  of  the  Ionian  states;  which,  being 
assisted  hy  the  LacedsBmonians,  under  Agesilaus,  vrho  engaged 
the  remnant  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  on  their  return,  were 
able  to  resist  the  Persians  for  several  years,  until  the  Athenians, 
and  other  Greeks,  were  instigated  by  Persian  gold  to  declare 
war  against  Sparta,  394.  Artaxerxes  finally  gamed  the  advan- 
tage, when  all  Asia  Minor  submitted  to  his  authority,  387 ;  and, 
under  colour  of  advice,  or  admonition,  laid  his  commands  on  all 
the  states  of  Greece.  In  his  other  wars,  Artaxerxes  was  not 
equall^^  successfiil.  He  failed  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Caduaii,  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  384 ;  and  in  his  attempt 
to  recover  Egypt  fix)m  king  Nectabanes  I. ;  which  proved  that 
he  was  not  fitted  for  mihtary  command.  The  decay  of  the 
empire  now  became  manifest.  In  the  court,  all  was  ruled  by  the 
desure  of  revenge  in  the  women ;  and  the  political  organization 
was  so  corrupt,  that  the  satraps  waged  war  against  each  other. 
Before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  a  quarrel  arose  about  the 
succession,  between  his  three  legitimate  sons,  which  led  to  the 
death  of  the  two  elder,  Darius  and  Ariaspes,  and  Orasnes,  a 
&voiirit«  son  by  a  concubine.  The  remaimng  one  himdred  and 
fourteen  sons  of  the  royal  concubines  kept  themselves  (juiet ;  but 
the  afiSdcted  monarch  died  of  grief.  Ochus  concealed  his  fiither^s 
death  for  ten  months,  until  he  had  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  then  promulgated  it  at  the  same  time  with  his  own 
accession,  358  b.  c. 

15.  Ochus  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III. ;  but  he  is 
known  in  history  by  his  true  name.  He  conceived  he  could  not 
establish  his  power  but  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  royal 
fiunily;  and  accordingly  he  made  dreadful  havoc  among  his 
relatives,  and  the  nobles  whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection.  The 
reign  of  Ochus  presented  the  same  character  as  that  of  Artax- 
erxes n. — of  decay  and  revolt.  The  insurrections  in  Asia  Minor, 
Eg3rpt,  and  Cyprus,  were  put  down  principally  by  treachery  and 
Grecian  auxiliaries.  Ochus  plundered  and  destrojred  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  temples  of  Egypt,  slew  the  ox  Apis,  and  made 
the  priests,  who  had  worshipped  him  as  a  god,  eat  his  fiesh.  He 
took  away  all  the  manuscripts  from  the  archives,  and  carried 
them,  witn  an  immense  booty,  to  Babylon.  After  this  success- 
fill  campaign,  Ochus  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  luxury, 
leaving  the  administration  of  afi^urs  to  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and 
his  general.  Mentor.  But  Bagoas,  himself  an  Egyptian,  never 
forgave  the  severities  which  the  king  had  practised  on  his  native 
country.  Accordingly,  he  procured  his  master's  death  by  poison, 
338  B.  c.  He  then  collected  and  sent  back,  as  &r  as  he  was 
able,  the  manuscripts  which  Ochus  had  taken  firom  Egypt.  The 
removing  of  these  manuscripts  may  in  part  account  for  the  fact 
that  neiwer  Manetho  nor  Erastostnenes,  who  had  firee  access  to 
the  archives  of  E^^^,  were  able  to  collect  from  them  a  eoxa^\^lQ 
and  accurate  history  of  the  country. 
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16.  Arses,  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Ochus,  vras 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas,  who  had  put  to  death  his  elder 
brothers,  and  intended  rei^g  in  hia  name;  but  finding  that 
the  young  king  was  determined  to  punish  the  murderer  of  his 
father  and  brothers,  Bagoas  antidpated  him,  by  destroying  him 
and  all  his  £imily,  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  in  336. 

17.  Darius  lU.,  Codomanus,  a  descendant  of  Darius  Nothus, 
was  next  raised  to  the  throne ;  but  Bagoas,  repenting  of  his 
choice,  plotted  the  death  of  this  king  also,  who  discovered  his 
desi^,  and  compelled  the  wretch  to  swallow  the  poison  himself. 
Durmg  these  murderous  scenes  at  the  Persian  court,  prepara- 
tions had  commenced  in  Greece  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  states  of  Greece,  persuaded  them  to  determine  on  a  war 
against  Persia,  and  to  appoint  him  to  conduct  it,  with  unlimited 
powers.  In  836,  Philip  sent  his  generals,  Parmenio,  Amyntas, 
and  Attalus,  with  an  army,  into  Asia  Miuor,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities, intending  to  foUow  himself;  but,  a  short  time  after,  he  was 
assassinated  at  nie  nuptial  feast  of  his  daughter.  His  son,  Alex- 
ander, procured  for  himself  the  same' powers  as  had  been  con- 
ferred on  his  father,  and  was  acknowledged  the  absolute  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  war.  In  the  spring  of  334 
B.  c,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Codomanus,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  defeated  a  Persian  army  of  five  times  his  num- 
bers, at  the  passage  of  the  Granicus.  After  the  loss  of  the  great 
battle  of  Issus  in  333,  and  Arbela  in  331,  Codomanus  retreated 
into  Media  and  Bactria,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  another 
army ;  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Nabarsanes,  a 
Persian  nobleman,  and  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  When  Alex- 
ander heard  that  Darius  was  kept  under  restraint  by  two  traitors, 
he  started  in  pursuit  of  them  with  the  greatest  expedition:  but 
he  arrived  too  late;  for  the  traitors,  on  hearing  of  his  approach, 
mortally  wounded  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  fled.  Alex- 
ander was  moved  to  tears  when  he  beheld  the  pale  and  lifeless 
bodj^  of  the  king,  and  sent  the  corpse  to  the  queen  at  Susa,  that 
it  might  be  buned  according  to  the  Persian  custom.  With  such 
unexampled  rapidity  did  Alexander  bring  the  whole  Persian 
empire  under  his  power,  that  in  five  years,  &om  334  to  329,  he 
ha<l  subdued  all  the  countries  firom  the  Hellespont  to  Sogdiana, 
and  from  Egypt  to  India. 

[For  the  history  of  the  war,  seethe  History  ofMacedon.l 
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SECTION  XXL* 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT, 

From  the  reign  of  Psammeticus  to  the  Conquest  by  Alexander  the 

Great,  650—332  B.C. 

1.  [From  this  epoch  Egyptian  history  assumes  an  authentic 
character.  Psammeticus,  after  overthrowing  the  oligarchy, 
reigned  alone  from  about  650 — 617  b.  c,  and  £xed  his  residence 
at  Sais,  in  Lower  Esypt,  although  Memphis  continued  the  capi- 
taL  He  entirely  changed  the  ancient  policy  of  government: 
foreign  auxiliaries  were  employed;  commerce  was  encouraged; 
and  fordgners  were  invited  to  settle  in  Egypt.  The  influence  of 
these  changes  on  the  national  character,  and  upon  the  political 
system  in  particular,  induced  the  desire  for  foreign  conquest, 
which  was  principally  directed  against  Asia.  Psammeticus  placed 
three  armies  in  garrison;  at  Pelusium,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Arabs  and  Syrians;  at  Marea,  to  overawe  the  Libyans; 
and  at  Elephanta,  to  repel  the  Ethiopians — ^which,  however, 
r^oonced  allegiance,  and  obtained  a  settlement  in  Ethiopia 
(see  page  24).  Psanmieticus  obtained  possession  of  Azotus,  a 
frontier  <aty  of  Syria,  after  repeated  attempts,  during  twenty- 
nine  years,  which  opened  the  way  for  his  successors  into  Asia. 

2.  His  son  Necho,  the  Pharoah-Necho  of  Scripture,  reined 
sixteen  years,  from  617 — 601.  He  built  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Ked  Sea,  and  attempted  to  unite  them  by  cutting 
a  canal  (ninety-six  miles)  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  which 
undertaking  120,000  workmen  are  said  to  have  perished.  A 
Phoenician  fleet,  equipped  at  his  expense,  sailed  down  the  Red 
Sea,  passed  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,and,  coasting  the  Afri- 

'  can  continent,  discovered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  two  thousand  years  before  the  re-discovery  by  the  Portu- 
guese (1497);  and  returned  to  Egypt  throudi  the  Straits  of 
Gribraltar,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  He  led  an  army 
against  the  Chaldean  Kabopolassar,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress 
of  his  arms,  which  was  refused  a  passage  through  Judea;  when 
king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo 
(2  Chron.  35:  21).    Necho  then  advanced  to  the  Euphrates, 

.  captured  the  city  of  Carchemish  {Circesium)  and  other  places 
from  the  Babylonians,  which  he  garrisoned.  On  his  return  to 
Egypt,  he  took  Jerusalem,  deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  carried  him 
away  captive,  after  placing  Jehoiakim  upon  the  throne  (611). 
A  few  years  after,  if  echo  was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  distinguished  son  of  Nabopolassar,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  his  own  states. 

3.  Psammis'^cceeded  hia  &,theT  Necho,  and  reigned  itcroi 
601— i5P<5.     He  directed  an  expedition  against  Et\iiop\&,  mA 
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died  on  his  return.  His  successor,  Apries,  the  Pharoah-Hopra 
of  Scripture,  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  then  led  an  expedition  against  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  which  was 
unsuccessfld,  and  led  to  a  revolution,  headed  by  Amaais,  one  of 
his  officers ;  when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  maintained  himself  for  some  time.  Durins  this  penod, 
Nebuchadnezzar  II.  invaded  Egypt,  and  without  dif&culty  made 
himself  master  of  the  country,  and  carried  away  numbers  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Apries  was 
at  last  defeated  and  put  to  death,  which  terminated  the  family  of 
Psammeticus  (570).  Amasis  overcame  the  prejudice  of  birth  by 
popular  measures,  by  the  respect  he  showed  to  the  priests,  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws  and  the  administration  of  nis  govern- 
ment. He  married  a  Greek  woman;  encouraged  the  intercourse 
with  her  countrymen ;  and  allowed  them  to  establish  a  &ctory 
at  JSfaucratis  for  their  merchandise,  which  produced  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  Pythagoras,  Solon,  and  Thales,  are 
supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt  in  this  reign,  during  which  it 
reached  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  Amiisis  had  been  «i- 
gaged  in  disputes  with  the  Persian  conqueror,  Cjtus  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Cambyses. 

4.  Psammenitus  succeeded  his  father,  Amasis,  in  525,  and  was 
attacked,  within  six  months,  by  Cambyses,  who  defeated  the 
Egyptian  army  at  Pelusium;  and  the  long  shortly  after  fidling 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  was  put  to  death,  which  termi- 
nated the  empire  of  the  Pharoas.  Cambyses  treated  the  Egyp- 
tians with  great  cruelty,  especially  the  priests;  but,  after  his 
death,  Egypt  received  a  Persian  governor,  and  was  ruled  with 
mildness :  nevertheless,  repeated  revolts  occurred,  which  may  be 
principally  attributed  to  the  hatred  and  influence  of  the  raiests. 
The  first  revolt  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  which  was  suppressed  by  Xerxes,  who  imposed  an 
additional  tribute  (422).  The  second  revolt  broke  out  on  the 
death  of  Xerxes,  when  they  elected  Inarus  their  king,  who  sur- 
rendered to  Megabyzus,  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  after- 
wards treacherously  crucified  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  I.  The 
third  revolt  occurred  under  Darius  H.  (Nothus),  when  Amyrteas 
of  Sais,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  previous  revolt,  was  made  kin^, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Persians  from  Egypt  (410),  whidi 
maintained  its  independence  for  sixty-four  years,  until  reduced  . 
by  Darius  Ochus,  m  350.  From  that  period  to  the  present 
time,  Egypt  has  been  subject  to  the  dommion  of  foreigners;  so 
exactly  has  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  been  fulfilled  (Ezdc  29: 
18 — 16).  When  Alexander  the  Great  proceeded  firom  Judea  to 
Egypt,  he  was  received  with  joy  as  a  deliverer  from  the  Persian 
yoke; — ^the  Egyptian  nobles  went  out  to  meet  him  as  &r  as 
PeltMsiunif  to  tender  him  their  homage;  and  the  Persian  ofiicers 
sarrendenng  to  the  conqueror,  without  stnliQixg^Y^QNv.  .  Alex* 
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ander  then  entered  Memphis,  the  capital,  in  triumph ;  and  from 
thence  set  out  on  his  mad  journey  tlm)ugh  the  desert  to  Ammo- 
nium, where  he  was  acknowledged  W  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  as  a  true  son  of  the  god!  On  his  return  to  the  sea^ 
coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Pharos,  where  there  was  a  good 
harbour,  he  ordered  a  city  to  be  built  on  the  spot,  and  to  be 
called  Alexandria,  after  his  own  name,  332  b.  c] 


SECTION  xxn  ♦ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

The  Third  Period^The  Persian  Wars,  from  500—449  B.C. 

1.  [The  assistance  mven  by  the  Athenians  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  which  led  to  the  burning  of  Sardisy  the  capital 
of  Lydia,  was  the  origin  of  the  national  hatred  between  Persia 
and  Greece,  and  of  the  wars  that  ensued.  After  the  reduction 
of  the  lonians,  and  the  destruction  of  Miletus,  their  flourishing 
capital — a  caty  which  at  that  time,  together  with  Tyre  and 
Carthage,  engrossed  the  trade  of  the  world, — ^Darius  Hystaspes 
determined  to  be  avenged  of  the  Greeks  for  aiding  in  the  revolt. 
In  this  he  was  further  mstigated  by  Hippias,  the  banished  tyrant 
of  Athens,  who  was  evidenuy  the  animating  spirit  of  the  whole 
undertaking. 

2.  Greece  was  then  composed  of  a  number  of  small  independ- 
ent states,  connected  by  no  common  bond,  but  frequently  en- 
gaged in  feuds  and  hostilities — ^the  predominant  states  being 
^)arta  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Persians  united  them 
in  one  conunon  effort  to  repel  the  invaders ;  and  thus,  by  awak- 
ening in  them  a  national  spirit,  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
future  greatness. 

3.  Parius  sent  heralds  to  demand  homage  from  the  Grecian 
states,  especially  requiring  the  Athenians  to  receive  back  Hip- 
pias. All  the  islands,  and  most  of  the  states  on  the  mainland, 
acknowledged  the  Persian  authority;  but  Athens  and  Sparta 
resented  the  demand,  and  in  the  one  place  the  heralds  were 
thrown  into  a  cave,  in  the  other  into  a  well,  and  bade  procure 
there  the  earth  and  water  which  they  wanted.*  They  then  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  power  of  Persia.  The  first  expedition 
against  them,  under  Mardonius,  was  thwarted  by  a  storm; 
^milst  the  second,  under  Dates  and  Artaphemes,  was  frustrated 
by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  who  defeated 
them  in  the  great  battle  of  Marathon,  and  obliged  the  Persians 
to  return  to  Asia  (see  page  87). 

*  The  delivery  of  wtb  Mnd  water  was  tbe  u«ual  form  \n  which  the  'PeT«v«\%  «k^- 
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4:.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  great  victory  was  a 
naval  expedition  against  the  islands  which  had  acknowledged 
the  Persian  authority,  more  particularly  Paros,  to  which  Mil- 
tiades  persuades  the  Athenians.  He  laid  siege  to  Paros;  but,  on 
being  dangerously  wounded,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to 
Athens;  when  he  was  accused  of  receiving  a  bribe,  convicted, 
and  fined  fifty  talents  (£9,400),  which  being  unable  to  pay,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds  (488). 

5.  The  history  of  Athens,  as  is  usual  in  every  democratic 
state,  now  becomes  that  of  eminent  individuals  at  the  head  of 
alTairs — ^as  generals  or  demagogues.  Themistodes  and  Aristides 
succeeded  to  the  power  that  had  been  possessed  by  Miltiades ; 
the  one  uniting  to  an  astonishing  degree  in  his  own  person 
the  most  splendid  talents  of  statesman  and  general,  with  a  spirit 
of  intrigue,  and  even  of  egotism ;  the  other  was  remarkable  for 
his  sin^ar  disinterestedness.  Themistodes  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  prosecuted  the  design  of  Miltiades  against 
the  islands ;  whilst  the  management  of  state  alTairs  was  confided  to 
Aristides.  On  the  return  of  Themistodes  as  a  conqueror,  he 
insidiously  disseminated  reports  to  the  prejudice  oi  his  col- 
league, which  led  the  people  to  demand  the  judgment  of  the 
ostracism ;  when  Aristides,  who  had  obtained  fix)m  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  epithet  of  the  Just,  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
he  had  displayed  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  management  of 
state  affairs,  was  banished  for  ten  years  (483  B.  c). 

6.  Themistodes  alone,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  pursued  his  plan 
for  making  Athens  a  maritime  power — as  the  best  means  of 
defence  for  a  country  everywhere  open  to  invasion  from  the  sea. 
He  procured  the  profits  of  the  silver  mines  to  be  employed  in 
eqmppin^  an  armament  of  200  galleys,  which  he  successfully 
employed  against  the  island  of  ^gina,  then  the  naval  rival  of 
Athens,  and  an  object  of  popular  hatred.  When  the  second 
mighty  invasion  of  Greece,  under  Xerxes,  was  about  to  take 
place,  Themistodes  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
recommended  a  common  union  of  all  the  Hellenic  states,  that  the 
command  should  be  given  to  Sparta,  and  that  the  sea  should  be 
made  the  theatre  of  the  war.  He  also,  forgetting  all  petty 
jealousy,  proposed  the  recall  of  Aristides  from  banishmait,  that 
his  services  might  not  be  lost  to  his  country.  He  animated  the 
allies  with  his  own  spirit,  which  led  to  the  heroic  defence  of 
Thermopylae ;  the  great  naval  victory  off  Salamis ;  and  the  final 
defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  after  the  battlcou  land  at 
Platsea,  and  the  naval  battle  off  Mycale,  both  fought  on  4he 
same  day,  Sept.  25,  479  B.C.    (See  page  89.) 

7.  At  this  time  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  was  at  its 
highest  elevation.  The  common  danger  had  annihilated  all 
partial  jealousies  between  the  states,  and  given  them  union  as 

a  nation.    At  the  Olympic  games,  all  the  people  of  Greece  roee 
up  to  salute  ThemistocTes.    But  w\1\l  t\i^  <iessd.^<^\i  of  dangeri 
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those  jealousies  recommenced.  Sparta  meanly  opposed  the 
rebuilding  of  deserted  Athens,  which  Themistocles  pressed 
forward — ^men,  women,  slaves,  and  even  children,  joining  their 
eflR>rts;  when  Athens,  in  a  very  short  time,  rose  from  her  ruins, 
with  a  great  accession  of  strength  and  splendour.  The  harbour 
of  the  Pirsus  was  enlarged  and  fortified,  so  as  to  form  the 
completest  arsenal  that  then  belonged  to  any  nation,  and  joined 
it  to  Athens  by  what  were  called  ^^the  long  walls*'  (^77). 

8.  The  expulsion  of  the  Persians  wrought  an  entire  change 
in  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  Grreece.  Frdm  being 
the  aggressed,  the  Greeks  became  the  aggressors :  to  free  their 
Asiatic  countnrmen  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  to  clear  the 
^gean  and  Mediterranean  Seas  of  their  hostile  squadrons,  was 
now  the  chief  object  or  pretext  for  continuing  so  profitable  a 
war.  The  combined  Grecian  fieet  was  commanded  by  the 
Spartan  Pausanias  (brother  of  i^onidas),  with  Aristides  and 
Cunon  (son  of  Miltiades)  under  him.  Cyprus  was  attacked, 
and  Byzantium  was  taken  ailer  a  short  siege,  when  its  great 
wealth  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors,  470.  The  share 
obtained  by  Pausamas  proved  fatal  to  him.  It  led  him  to 
desire  to  make  himself  the  supreme  master  of  Greece,  to 
Bolidt  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  in  marriage,  and  to  propose  to 
assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  Greece.  His  letters  were  inter- 
cepted. He  was  recalled  and  brought  to  trial,  but  was  ac- 
qmtted;  when,  on  fresh  evidence  being  obtained  against  him, 
he  was  warned  of  his  danger,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva.  The  Spartans  did  not  dare  to  drag  the  traitor 
from  that  sanctuary ;  but  his  mother  showed  a  virtue  truly 
Lacedsemonian,  in  laying  a  stone  at  the  door  of  the  temple, 
which  was  followed  by  ouiers,  until  blocked  up.  The  Ephori, 
then  ordered  a  wall  to  be  built  round  the  temple,  when  the 
traitor  was  starved  to  death,  469.  Themistocles  was  impli- 
catcd  in  the  treason.  He  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  plot,  but  denied  that  it  had  ever  received  his 
sanction.  He  was  banished  by  ostracism  for  ten  years;  but 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  pursued  him  in  his  exile,  and  obliged 
him  to  seek  refiige  at  the  Persian  court,  466.  Artaxerxes  I. 
recd.ved  the  bamshed  statesman  with  marks  of  distinction  and 
regard,  assigning  the  revenues  of  three  cities  for  his  support.  In 
the  revolt  under  Inarus,  Themistocles  was  sent  with  a  Persian 
fleet  to  prevent  the  Athenians  assisting  the  Eg3rptians ;  and  that 
he  might  neither  be  ungratefiil  to  his  magnanimous  protector, 
nor  an  enemy  to  his  country,  he  ended  his  me  by  poison,  457. 

9.  The  treason  of  Pausanias  led  the  allies  to  transfer  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs  to  the  Athenians,  which  had  a 
decided  effect  on  all  the  future  relations  of  Greece,  by  increas- 
ing the  jealousy  between  Sparta  and  Athens.    A  peimasi€GL\. 
confederacy  was  estahUshed,  comprmug  most  of  tn.e  Qcxmasi 
states,  m'tboat  FelopoDnesus,  especially  the  islands  •,  and  Axis\}L^ea 
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was  appointed  by  general  consent  to  fix  the  contributions  to  be 
annuailj  furnished  by  each  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Persian 
war.  The  loss  of  Themistocles  was  supplied  by  Cimon,  who,  to 
purer  politics,  united  equal  talents.  He  protracted  the  war 
against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  maintain  the  union  of  the 
Greeks.  After  expelling  the  Persians  from  Thrace  and  many 
of  their  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  Cimon  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Persians  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurymedon,  470  or  466  b.  c.  The  consequence  of  these 
victories  Vas,  that  hostilities  ceased  between  Persia  and  Greece 
for  several  vears. 

10.  Whilst  the  Athenians  were  acquiring  wealth  and  glory  in 
the  war  against  Persia,  Laconia  was  laid  waste  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  120,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  overwhelmed 
the  city  of  Sparta  (464).  The  oppressed  Helots-  and  the  Mes- 
senians  took  advantage  of  this  calamity  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Archidamus,  the 
Spartan  king,  repulsed  their  first  attacks;  but  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  of  Ithome,  which  they  fortified. 
Sparta,  at  this  crisis,  solicited  aid  frx)m  Athens,  whidi  was  only 
granted  by  the  influence  of  Cimon,  who  was  sent  with  4,000 
men;  but,  from  the  opposition  which  the  application  had  met 
with,  the  Spartans  refiised  the  proffered  aid.  The  popular  feel- 
ing then  burst  forth  against  Cimon,  who  was  accused  of  bdng  in 
the  interest  of  Sparta,  and  banished  for  five  years,  (464  B.  c.) 

11.  The  death  of  Aristides,  which  had  happened  some  years 
before  (468),  and  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  concurred  in  elevat- 
ing Pencles  to  the  head  of  affiurs.  A  war  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  soon  followed,  in  which  most  of  the  states  of  Greece 
took  a  part.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  at  HaliaB;  and  in 
their  turn  routed  the  enemy;  and  then  carried  the  war  against 
JBgina,  which  they  subdued.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Cimon, 
though  in  exile,  eager  to  show  that  he  had  no  favour  for  the 
Spartans,  came  to  the  Athenian  camp  with  one  hundred  of  his 
finends,  who  had  gone  into  voluntary  banishment  with  him;  but 
the  Athenians  reused  his  services,  and  forced  him  to  retire, 
when  his  generous  firiends,  forming  themselves  into  a  separate 
band,  prem>itated  themselves  upon  the  Spartans,  and  were  all 
cut  off.  Tnis  incident  had  a  powerful  effect  in  removing  the 
popular  prejudices  against  this  illustrious  man,  and  Pencles, 
•perceiving  that  his  own  popularity  might  suffer  by  opposing  his 
recaU  from  baiushment,  took  the  merit  of  being  tte  first  to  pro- 
pose  it. 

12.  On  his  return  (456),  Cimon  endeavoured  to  re-establish 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
renew  the  war  against  the  Persians.     Afler  a  lapse  of  five  years 

be  succeeded  m  his  object ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  victori- 

ous  expedition  against  the  Persians^  'm  -wWh.  their  naval  and 

.nuJitary  power  was  completely  broken  \>y  xeipeaJtsA.  ^<^<^\ft<^^V«s^ 
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Artaxerxes  I.  liad  the  prudence  to  sue  for  peace.  (See  pa^  90.) 
The  last  B^y  years  were  the  period  of  the  highest  elory  of  die 
Greeks;  and  they  owed  their  prosperity  entirely  to  their  union. 
The  peace  with  I^ersia,  and  the  death  of  the  man  whose  grand 
political  object  was  to  preserve  union  among  the  Greeks,  dis- 
solving that  connection,  brought  back  the  jealousies  between 
the  predominant  states,  the  intestine  disorders  of  each,  and  the 
national  weakness. 

13.  The  martial  and  the  patriotic  spirit  began  visibly  to  decline 
in  Athens.  An  acquaintance  with  Asia,  and  an  importation  of 
her  wealth,  introduced  a  relish  for  Asiatic  manners  and  luxuries. 
With  the  Athenians,  however,  this  luxurious  spirit  was  under 
the  guidance  of  taste  and  genius.  It  led  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts;  and  the  age  of  Pericles,  though  the  national 
glory  was  in  its  wane,  is  the  era  of  the  highest  internal  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  Greece. 


SECTION  XXnL 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

The  Tfdrd  Period — Age  of  Pericles — The  Pehponneaian  War — 

The  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens. 

1.  Bepublics,  equally  with  monarchies,  are  generally  regulated 
by  a  single  will;  only,  in  the  former,  there  is  a  more  firequent 
change  of  masters.  The  death  of  Cimon  lefl  Ferides  for  some 
time  without  a  rival,  and  he  ruled  Athens  with  little  less  than 
arbitrary  sway:  and  Athens  pretended  at  this  time  to  the  com- 
mand of  Greece.  She  held  the  allied  states  in  the  most  absolute 
subjection,  and  lavished  their  subsidies,  bestowed  for  the  national 
de^ce,  in  magnificent  buildings,  games,  and  festivals,  for  her 
own  citizens.  The  tributary  states  loudly  complained,  but  durst 
not  call  this  domineering  republic  to  account;  and  the  event 
which  now  took  place  silenced  all  inq^uiries  of  that  nature,  divid- 
ing the  nation  mto  two  great  parties,  and  binding  the  lesser 
cities  to  the  strictest  subordination  on  the  predominant  powers 
— ^Athens  and  Sparta. 

2.  The  Pehponnesian  War,  431 — 404  b.  c. — ^The  state  of  Cor- 
inth had  been  included  in  tJie  last  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  The  Corinthians  had  for  some  time  been  at  war  with 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  an  ancient  colony  of  their  own,  when 
both  parties  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  who,  on  the  persuasion 
of  Pericles,  took  part  with  the  latter — a  measure  which  the 
Coiii^thians,  with  great  justice,  complained  of,  not  only  sa  ^u 
infraction  of  the  treaty  with  Sparta,  but  as  a  breach,  of  a  ^eivcr«\ 
rule  of  the  national  policy ,  that  a  foreign  power  fiho^^  xievec 
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interfere  in  the  disputes  between  a  colony  and  its  parent  state. 
War  was  proclaimed  on  this  ^ound  between  Athens  and  Lace- 
daemon,  each  supported  by  its  respective  allies.  Th&  greater 
part  of  the  contmental  states  of  Greece  declared  for  Sparta; 
whilst  the  islands,  dreading  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  tooik  part 
with  that  republic*  Sparta  therefore  presented  herself  as  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  from  the  domination  of  Athens.  The  Lace- 
daemonian army  amounted  to  upwards  of  60,000  men,  or  more 
than  double  that  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies;  but  this  in- 
equality was  balanced  by  the  great  superiority  of  the  Athenian 
navy.  The  plan  of  hostilities  of  each  was,  therefore,  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  Athenian  fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus; 
while  the  Lacedaemonian  army  desolated  the  territory  of  Attica 
and  its  allied  states,  and  proceeded,  with  little  resistance,  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Athens. 

3.  The  limited  plan  of  this  work  renders  it  necessary  to  ex- 
clude even  the  outlines  of  this  war,  which  continued  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  with  various  and  alternate  success.  The  detail  of 
the  first  twenty-one  years  is  to  be  found  in  Thucydides,  one  of 
the  best  historians,  as  well  as  the  greatest  generals,  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  transactions  of  the  remaining  period  are  to  be  found 
detailed  by  Xenophon  in  his  Grecian  history.  Pericles  died 
before  its  termination — a  splendid  ornament  of  his  country,  but 
reproached  as  a  corrupter  of  her  maimers,  by  fostering  the  spirit 
of  luxury.  Alcibiades  ran  a  similar  career,  with  equal  talents, 
equal  ambition,  and  still  less  purity  of  moral  principle.  In  the 
interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta,  he  inconsiderately  projected  the 
conquest  of  Sicily;  and,  failing  in  the  attempt,  was,  on  his  return 
to  Athens,  condemned  to  death  for  treason,  from  which  he  only 
escaped  by  ilight.  He  hesitated  not  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
against  his  country,  by  selling  his  services,  first  to  Sparta,  and 
merwards  to  Persia.  Finalfy,  he  purchased  his  peace  witli  his 
country  by  betraying  the  power  which  protected  him,  and  re- 
turned to  Athens  the  idol  of  a  populace  as  versatile  as  worthless. 

4.  The  fatal  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  ^gos  Potamos,  by 
Lysander,  reduced  Athens  to  the  last  extremity.  Of  300  ships 
which  sailed  from  the  Piraeus,  only  eight  returned  to  the  coast 
of  Attica.  The  Lacedaemonians  blockaded  the  city  by  land  and 
sea,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the  last  extremity.  After 
sustaining  a  blockade  of  six  months,  the  war  was  ended  by  the 
absolute  submission  of  the  Athenians,  who  agreed  to  demolish 
the  fortifications  of  the  harbour  of  Piraeus ;  to  limit  their  fleet  to 
twelve  ships ;  and  imdertake  for  the  future  no  military  enterprise, 

«  Confederates  of  the  Athenians  .'—Islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Lesbos,  all  those  of  the 

Archipelago  (Thera  and  Mdos  excepted,  which  remained  neutral),  Corcyra,  Zacyo. 

thus;  the  Grecian  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 

donim;  in  Greece  itself,  the  cities  of  Naupactus,  Plataea,  and  those  of  Acarnania. 

a^tf^era/es  of  the  S/fartams:— AM  the  Peloponne»\aM  CArgos  and  Achaia  ex. 

f'2^if^  ,'»'A'c/i  remained  neutral),  Megara,  U^cnn,  PVioc\»,  BoeoWn^  \Si^  tvtlw  of 

^mtn-aci*  and  Anactormm,  and  the  island  of  Leucas. 
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but  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  405  b.  c.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  famous  Peloponnesian  war,  after  a  continu- 
ance of  twenty-seren  years;  and  with  it  ceased  the  dominion  of 
Athens. 

5.  It  is  to  the  same  Lysander,  who  terminated  this  destructive 
war  so  gloriously  for  Lacedssmon,  that  history  ascribes  the  first 
great  breach  of  the  constitution  of  his  country,  by  procuring  the 
abrogation  of  that  ancient  law  which  prohibited  the  introduction 
of  gmd  into  that  republic.  It  was  not,  however,  allowed  a  free 
drcnlation,  but  was  deposited  in  the  pubUc  treasury,  to  be  em- 
ployed solely  for  the  uses  of  the  state.  It  was  declared  a  capital 
offence  if  any  should  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a  private  citi- 
zen. Lysander,  after  the  reduction  of  Athens,  abolished  the 
popular  government  in  that  state,  and  substituted  in  its  place  an 
oligarchy  of  thirty  governors  (who  were  termed  tyrants  by  the 
Greek  historians),  whose  power  was  absolute.  He  likewise 
placed  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  citadel.  It  is  computed  by 
Aeno{)hon,  with  some  exaggeration,  that  a  greater  number  of 
Athenian  citizens  lost  their  lives  by  these  tyrants,  in  the  short 
space  of  ei^ht  months,  than  had  fallen  during  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  people  were  awed  into  silence,  and  the 
most  eminent  of  the  citizens  left  their  country  in  despair ;  but  a 
band  of  patriots,  headed  by  Thrasybulus,  attacked,  vanquished, 
and  expelled  the  usurpers,  and  once  more  re-established  the 
democracy. 

6.  One  event  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
under  the  thirty  tyrants,  reflected  more  disgrace  on  the 
Athenian  name  than  their  national  humiliation.  This  was 
the  persecution  and  death  of  the  illustrious  Socrates;  he  who, 
in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "first  brought  philosophy  firom  heaven 
to  dwell  upon  earth ;  who  familiarized  her  to  the  acquaintance  of 
man ;  who  applied  her  divine  doctrines  to  the  common  purposes 
of  life,  and  the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  and  the  true 
discernment  of  good  and  evil."  This  good  man,  who  was  himself 
the  patron  of  every  virtue  which  he  taught,  became  an  object  of 
hatred  and  disgust  to  the  corrupted  Athenians.  He  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  Sophists,  whose  futile  logic  he  derided  and 
exposed :  they  represented  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of 
his  country,  because,  without  regard  to  the  popular  superstitions, 
he  led  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
Creator  and  ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  the  belief  of  a  futiu'e 
state  of  retribution.  His  defence  he  made  himself,  with  the 
manly  fortitude  of  conscious  innocence  ;*  but  in  vain :  his  judges 
were  his  personal  enemies;  and  he  was  condemned  to  die  by 
poison,  597  b.  c.  (See  Section  XXXHI.  §  5.)  He  drank  the 
poisoned  cup  without  the  smallest  emotion,  and  in  the  agony  of 
death  showed  his  friends  an  example  of  tranquillity  wloicii  \\vcff 

*  Flae0,  in  bit  Jpolt^la  Socrates,  has  given  an  ample  account  ol  it. 
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deep-felt  grief  denied  them  all  power  of  imitating.*  The 
Athenians  were  soon  awakened  to  shame  and  remorse.  They 
expressed  their  sorrow  for  his  death  by  the  utmost  abhorrence 
for  his  persecutors,  who  met  with  their  deserved  punishment; 
but  the  reproach  was  so  indelibly  fixed  upon  then:  character, 
that  no  contrition  could  wipe  it  out. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  his  eldest  son,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  Persia.  His  younger 
brother  Cyrus  formed  the  project  of  dethroning  him;  and  with 
the  aid  of  13,000  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Clearchus,  engaged  him  at  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon;  but  was 
defeated  and  shun — ^a  just  reward  of  his  most  culpable  enterprise. 
The  remainder  of  the  Grecian  army,  to  the  amount  of  10,000, 
under  the  command  of  Xenophon,  made  a  most  amazing  re- 
treat, traversing  a  hostile  country  of  1600  miles  in  extent,  from 
Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Xenophon  has  beautifully 
written  the  history  of  this  expedition;  but  has  painted  the 
character  of  Cyrus  in  too  flattering  colours,  and  without  the 
smallest  censure  of  his  criminal  ambition.     (See  page  92.) 

8.  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  had  taken  part  with  Cyrus.  Sparta 
was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and  consequently  was 
involved  m  a  war  with  Persia.  Had  Athens  added  her  strength, 
the  Greeks  might  have  once  more  defied  the  power  of  Asia; 
but  jealousy  kept  the  states  divided,  and  even  hostile  to  each 
other:  and  the  gold  of  Artaxerxes  excited  a  general  league  in 
Greece  against  Lacedaemon  of  Argos,-  Thebes,  and  Corinth ;  and 
Athens  soon  after  joined  the  confederacy.  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  sustained  for  a  considerable  time  the  honour  oi  his 
country,  and  won  some  important  battles  in  Asia;  but  others 
were  lost  in  Greece;  and  a  naval  defeat  near  Cnidos,  utterly 
destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
command  of  the  sea,  394.  Finally,  to  escape  total  destruction, 
the  Spartans  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  to 
Persia  of  all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  387  b.  c.  Artaxerxes  further 
demanded  Cyprus  and  Clazomene,  and  obtained  for  his  allies,  the 
Athenians,  the  islands  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros — a  dis- 
graceful treaty — a  mortifying  picture  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  fatal  effects  of  discord  and  the  want  of  union 
amongthemselves. 

9.  [The  preponderance  of  Sparta  on  the  continent  of  Greece, 
was  established  by  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas, — ^which 
invested  it  with  the  power  of  seeing  the  conditions  fulfilled.  The 
stipulated  freedom  of  the  Grecian  cities  was  but  an  apparant 
disadvantage ;  and  now  that  the  Asiatic  colonies  were  given  up, 
the  contest  for  power  in  Greece  itself  must  be  decided  by  land, 

m  **The  narrative  of  this  concluding  scene,  as  it  is  given  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue 
jentit/ed  I*A^edon^  it  one  of  the  noblest  apeciment  ot  e\m\Ae«  eloquent*  and  pathetic 
oetcnption  which  i$  anywhere  to  be  met  wUb— a  nuTtalVre  \»\.Yv*  toxQ^oC  which 
Cicero  bears  Ui IB  atroag  testimony,  that  he  ne^et  cou\AtcadL\\.^v.\io>A\«Ktti.** 
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and  not  by  sea.  Under  the  treaty,  the  Spartans  established  poli- 
tical agents  in  all  the  {)rindipal  states.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  p^cy  was  to  excite  and  nuuntain  in  all  of  them  two  seperate 
fJM^ons ;  the  one  the  patriotic  supporters  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  the  other  the  mean  slaves  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
interest.  The  quarrels  with  Mantinea  and  Fhilius,  and  still 
more  so  her  parcipitation  in  those  between  the  Macedo-Greek 
cities  and  the  powerM  Olynthus,*  prove  too  plainly  the  arro- 
gance with  which  Sparta  behaved  to  the  weaker  states.  But 
3ie  arbitrary  appropriation  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  Fhoebidas 
— an  act  not  indeed  commanded,  yet  approved  by  Sparta — was 
attended  with  more  serious  consequences  than  were  at  first 
expected.  Would  that  all  authors  of  similar  breaches  of  good 
&ith  and  the  law  of  nations  were  visited  with  the  same  ven- 
geance!] 


SECTION  XXIV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Third  Period — The  TJieban,  Social^  Phocian,  and  Locrian,  or 
Sacred  Wars,  to  the  Battle  of  Chosrono&a,  382 — 338  b.  c. 

1.  The  Theban  War  (382). — While  the  two  great  republics  of 
Greece  (Athens  and  Sparta)  were  thus  visibly  tending  to  decline, 
the  Theban  republic  emerged  fipom  obscurity,  and  rose  for  a 
tune  to  a  degree  of  splendour  eclipsing  all  its  contemporary 
states.  The  republic  was  divided  by  faction, — one  party  sup- 
porting its  ancient  democracy,  and  the  other  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy.  [The  Spartans  favoured  the 
latter  party;  and  Fhoebidias,  when  conducting  reinforcements 
through  the  Theban  territory  against  Olynthus,  in  concert  with 
them,  entered  Thebes  on  the  day  of  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  and  treacherously  took  possession  of  the  citadel  (382). 
Ismenius,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  and  first  magis- 
trate of  the  city,  was  seized,  and  sent  to  Sparta,  where  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  treason.]  Four  hundred  of 
the  exiled  Thebans  fled  for  protection  to  Athens.  Among  these 
was  Felopidas,  who  planned  and  accomplished  the  deliverance  of 
his  country.  Disguising  himself,  and  twelve  of  his  friends,  as 
peasants,  he  entered  Thebes  in  the  evening;  and  joining  a  pa- 
triotic party  of  the  citizens,  they  surprised  the  heads  of  the 

*  Olytithus  was  a  rich  and  prosperous  city  of  Ctiaicidice,  in  Macedonia,  which 
formed  a  league  with  ail  the  neighbouring  cities  trading  with  it,  for  their  mutual 
protection  by  sea  and  land.    Sparta  l)ecame  jealous,  and  under  pretence  that  the 
confederacy  was  an  infraction  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  determined  to  ctu«\\  \X 
Iwfore  it  became  formidable.    Two  thousand  troop*  were  sent  against  OV^TVlViu«  «X 
once«  until  a  hu:fer  force  could  be  collected,  which  afterwards  foUovied   -utvditt 
Pboftridju,  who,  in  place  of  proceeding  as  ordered,  occupied  Thebes.    0\n\\IY\U6  i^ 
auted  tbe  ^pmrtaaa  for  aererul  years. 
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usurpation  amid  the  tumult  of  a  feast,  and  put  them  all  to  death. 
Epaminondas,  the  friend  of  Felopidas,  shared  with  him  in  the 
glory  of  this  enterprise ;  and  attacking,  with  the  aid  of  5,000 
Athenians,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  drove  them  entirely  out 
of  the  Theban  territory:  and  relopidas  and  Epaminondas  were 
hailed  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  380  B.  c. 

2.  A  war  necessarily  ensued  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in 
which  the  former  had  the  aid  of  Athens.  This,  however,  was 
but  for  a  season.  Thebes  singly  opposed  the  power  of  Sparta, 
and  the  league  of  Greece;  but  Epaminondas  and  Felopidas  were 
her  generafi.  The  latter,  amidst  a  career  of  glory,  perished  in 
an  expedition  against  the  t}Tant  of  Phersea.  Epaminondas, 
triumphant  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  fell  in  that  last  engage- 
ment ;  and  with  him  expired  the  glory  of  his  country,  363  B.  c. 
The  ancient  historians  have  ranked  Epaminondas  among  the 
greatest  heroes  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity. 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  humbled  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Thebes  was  victorious;  but  she  was  undone  by  the  death  of 
Epaminondas.  All  parties  were  tired  of  the  war;  and  Artax- 
erxes  U.,  more  powerful  among  those  infatuated  states  than  in 
his  own  dominions,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
stipulated  that  each  power  should  retain  what  it  possessed;  and 
that  the  lesser  states,  now  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  greater, 
should  remain  so.  The  Spartans  alone  refused  their  assent  to 
this  treaty,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  that  con- 
trol which  they  had  exercised  over  some  of  their  tributary^ 
cities. 

3.  IThe  Social  War,  357 — 355  b.  c. — The  situation  of  Greece, 
after  the  Theban  war,  seems  to  have  been  thus  far  changed,  that 
no  state  had  the  preponderance — an  -independence  proceeding 
from  enervation.  Even  Athens,  which,  by  means  of  her  naval 
power,  still  preserved  her  influence  over  the  cities  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  islands,  lost  the  greater  part  in  the  war  wluch  her 
tyranny  and  rapacity  forced  them  mto.  The  weaker  states 
complained  of  the  excessive  tribute  exacted  of  them;  but  the 
islands  of  Chios,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  together  with  the  city  of 
Byzantium,  prepared  openly  to  revolt,  and  entered  into  a  league 
for  their  mutual  protection  (358).  Chares  was  sent  to  reduce 
the  insurgents,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  siege  of  Chios;  be- 
fore which,  Chabris,  their  ablest  general,  was  killed.  The  con- 
federates, encouraged  by  this  success,  began  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  to  ravage  the  islands  that  remained  faithful  to 
Athens.  Another  armament  was  sent  to  check  their  progress, 
under  the  command  of  Chares,  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates,**but 
without  success.  Chares  falsely  accused  his  colleagues  of  treach- 
ery and  cowardice,  which  led  to  their  recall  and  banishment. 

Chares,  then  uncontrolled,  wholly  neglected  the  commission  with 

which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  lured  \mxise\$  and  his  troops  to 

Artabuzua,  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  tlaeu  m  xeXi^ou  vjgasns^  kt- 
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taxerxes  Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  Ochus  threatened  the  Atheni- 
ans with  his  resentment,  unless  they  immediately  recalled  their 
forces  from  the  East;  and  with  this  mandate  the  enfeebled  re- 
publicans were  forced  to  comply,  and  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  confederates,  which  terminated  what  is  called 
the  Sodal  War,  355  B.C. 

4.  I^arta,  ^ebes,  and  Athens,  having  successively  lost  their 
supremacy,  the  Amphictyonic  council,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  liad  ceased  to  possess  any  authority,  now  began  to  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  In  place, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  peace,  after  so  long  a 
series  of  internal  wars,  and  at  a  time  when  the  growing  power  of 
Philip  of  Aiacedon  required  the  union  of  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
the  council  abused  its  authoritv  by  kindling  discord.  It  imposed 
a  heavy  fine  on  the  Spartans  ror  their  former  treacherous  occu- 
pation of  the  citadel  of  Thebes;  and  on  the  Phocians,  for  plough- 
mg  up  lands  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi. 
The  Phocians  refused  to  submit  to  that  decision;  and  claimed 
that  the  custody  of  the  temple,  and  all  its  patrimony,  belonged 
of  right  to  them.  They  then  seized  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
and  emploved  them  in  raising  an  army  to  resist  the  authority  of 
the  Amphictyons. 

5.  The  Phocian,  or  First  Sacred  War,  SST-yS^S  B.C.— This 
conduct  of  the  Phocians,  being  considered  sacrilegious,  and  an 
insult  to  the  national  religion,  by  most  of  the  states  of  Greece, 
was  the  occasion  of  another  civil  war,  of  ten  gears'  duration, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phocian,  or  Fu^t  Sacred  War. 
The  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  who  sought  for  new  opportunities  of 
quarrel  with  Sparta,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Phocian  Philo- 
melus,  were  probably  the  real  causes  of  the  war.  The  Thebans 
and  Locrians,  under  pretence  of  being  the  executors  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic decrees,  were  the  first  to  commence  the  war,  which 
was  remarkable  for  thiB  sanguinary  policy  adopted  on  both 
sides,  of  giving  no  quarter  in  battle,  and  putting  to  death  their 
prisoners  without  mercy.  The  Phocian  ^neral,  Philomelus, 
was  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leapmg  over  a  precipice, 
to  escape  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (353).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Onomarchus,  who  proved  himself 
an  able  general,  and  committed  fearful  ravages  m  Bceotia  and 
Locris.  The  Thebans,  in  their  distress,  soUcited  the  aid  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  desired  a  pretext  for  interfer- 
ing in  the  afiairs  of  Greece.  He  immediately  marched  an  army 
into  Thessaly,  and  defeated  Ph^allos,  thebrodier  of  Onomarchus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thessalians.  Ono- 
marchus then  advanced  with  his  whole  army  to  oppose  him,  when 
he  was  defeated  and  Idlled,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  (352^.  Philip  then  became  master  of  ThessaVy^  axA 
marcb^  bis  troops  towards  Tbermopylas,  in  order  to  enXjcr  \Jafe 

coantrfofPbods;  hut  the  Athenians,  alarmed  at  \ns  BuiivaxiCfe^ 
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despatched  a  strong  force  to  occupy  that  important  pass,  to 
which  they  were  induced  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  who, 
on  that  occasion,  made  the  first  display  of  his  great  talents.  He 
persuaded  the  Athenians  that  the  intentions  of  Philip  were  to 
gain  a  footing  in  Greece,  more  than  to  punish  the  Phodans,  or 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philip,  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected 
opposition  &om  the  Athenians,  withdrew  his  troops,  to  avoid 
hazarding  a  premature  discovery  of  his  designs,  and  bribed  their 
orators  and  public  men  to  allay  the  popular  distrust.  The  Athe- 
nians, imposed  on  by  his  politic  conduct,  began  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  their  suspicions,  and,  in  their  anxiety  to  terminate 
a  war  which  had  already  continued  ten  years,  sent  ambassadors 
to  request  his  assistance  in  negotiating  a  general  peace.  Philip 
undertook  the  office,  but  intrigued,  to  create  delay;  and,  on  the 
Athenians  withdrawing  their  troops  from  Thermopylae,  marched 
his  army  into  Phocis,  carried  all  before  him,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  absolute  submission.  He  placed  garrisons  in  the 
towns  that  voluntarily  submitted;  destroyed  those  that  resbted; 
and  reduced  the  people  to  slavery.  He  then  summoned  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  only  admitted  those  that  were  in  his 
interest.  By  their  decree,  the  Phocians  were  deprived  of  their 
double  voice  in  the  council,  which  was  given  to  Macedon ;  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  inhabit  any  but  villages  of  a  limited 
number  of  houses;  ordered  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty 
talents ;  and  prohibited  the  use  of  horses  or  arms,  or  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  until  they  had  repaid  the  money  sacrilegi- 
ously taken  from  it.  Philip  was  appointed  to  see  the  decree 
earned  into  effect  and  ^observed.  The  arms  of  the  Phocians 
were  taken  from  them,  broken,  and  burned.  The  other  orders 
made  for  settling  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Greece  were 
executed  with  exactness  and  moderation — Philip  paying  the 
most  profound  respect  to  the  council.  Before  returning  into 
Macedonia,  he  secured  the  important  pass  of  ThermopjdsB  by 
garrisoning  Nice,  and  then  peacefully  withdrew  with  his  army, 
which  ffained  him  great  reputation  for  moderation.  By  his  art- 
ful pohcy,  Philip  had  obtained  the  incorportion  of  Macedonia 
with  the  states  of  Greece,  which  secured  to  him,  for  the  future, 
the  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  national  disputes. 

6.  The  Athenians  were  incessantly  urged  by  Demosthenes 

to  prepare  to  make  a  vigouroii^  effort  for  the  preservation  of 

Grecian  freedom,  against  which  he  asserted  the  designs  of  Philip 

were  directed.    This  council  was    opposed  by  Phocion   and 

other  eminent  patriots,  who  represented  the  low  condition  of 

the  finances,  and  the  corruption  of  manners  which  had  taken 

place.    They  advised  that  hostilities  should  be  avoided  with  so 

powerful  a  prince  as  Philip  had  become;  but  the  latter  having 

taken  several  pl&cea  in  Thrace    which    were    dependent    on 

AtbeaSf   and  extended  his  authority  ovex   tXie   citk&  of  the 

ChersonesuB,  formerly  in  alliance  witici  \t,  DexaoaXtoi'ea  OcAao&fi^ 
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a  decree  to  send  a  fleet  to  their  relief.  The  Thebans  Joined  in 
this  expedition;  and  a  league  was  formed  with  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Chios.  Ihe  confederate  fleet  was  commanded 
b^  Phocion,  who  delivered  Byzantium,  Perinthus,  and  other 
cities,  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  drove  Philip  out  of  the 
Chersonesus.  Philip  comphuned  of  these  acts  of  hostility ;  but 
still  farther  to  preserve  a  show  of  moderation,  he  entered  into  a 
negotiaton  for  a  renewal  of  peace,  which  he  protracted  for  two 
years. 

7.  The  Locrian,  or  Second  Social  War, — ^In  the  meantime, 
Philip  intrigued  at  Athens,  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  ^schines, 
who  had  long  been  in  his  pay,  as  the  deputy  to  the  Amphictyonic 
council.  On  taking  his  seat,  ^schines  accused  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  of  sacrilege,  in  ploughing  the  fields  of  Cirrhea,  that 
were  consecrated  to  Apollo  by  the  public  &nd  religious  laws  of 
Greece.  The  Locrians,  notwithstanding  the  severity  inflicted 
on  the  Phodans  under  a  similar  pretence,  denied  the  authority 
of  the  coundl  in  that  matter ;  when  the  Amphictyons  decreed  that 
Philip  should  have  Ml  power  to  act  as  he  thought  fit  against 
them.  Thus  Philip  acquired  all  that  he  sought;  and  having  an 
army  in  readiness,  he  marched  against  Amphissa ;  took  it  by 
storm;  and  then  seized  on  Elatea,  the  principal  city  of'Phocia, 
and  fortified  it — which  revealed  his  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  sent 
Demosthenes  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
common  enemy.  When  PhJip  heard  of  this  confederacy,  he 
determined  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle,  before  they  could  be 
joined  by  troops  firom  the  other  Grecian  states,  and  marched 
into  Bceotia.  The  Macedonian  army  amounted  to  30,000  foot, 
and  2,000  horse.  That  of  the  confederates  was  equally  numer- 
ous, and  the  troops  were  exceedingly  good;  but  they  were  com- 
manded by  incompetent  generals ;  and  when  they  encountered 
the  Macedonians  at  Chseronsea,  they  were  completely  defeated. 
Philip  commanded  one  wing  of  his  army;  and  his  son,  Alex- 
ander, the  other.  In  this  battle,  Demosthenes,  who  had  so 
vehemently  urged  the  war,  acted  in  the  most  cowardly  manner, 
being  the  first  to  desert  his  post,  and  to  consult  his  safety  by 
flight — so  different  is  speculative  fi:om  active  courage.  The 
battle  of  Chaeronsea,  fought  338  b.  c,  decided  the  fate  of  Greece, 
and  subjected  all  her  states  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon.  But  it  was  not  his  policy  to  treat  them  as  a  conquered 
people.  They  retained  their  separate  and  independent  govern- 
ments, while  he  controlled  and  directed  all  the  national  mea- 
sures. Convoking  a  general  council  of  the  states  at  Corinth 
(337),  Philip  laid  before  the  Amphictyons  his  project  for  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  obtained  ^om  them  the  appointment  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Greece,  with  authority  t^ 
fix  the  quota  which  each  repablic  should  furnish  for  l^e  ^^xr\ 
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SECTION  XXV.» 

THE  EttSTORY  OF  MACEDON, 

To  the  Death  of  Philip,  336  B.C. 

1.  [Geographical  Outline, — Macedonia  was  bonnded  on  the 
east  by  the  ^gean  Sea;  on  the  south  by  Thessaly  and  Epirus; 
on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  or  Adriatic;  on  the  north,  at 
first  by  the  river  Strjrmon,  and  the  Scardian  branch  of  Mount 
Hcemus,  but  afterwards  by  the  river  Nessus.  In  the  most  anci- 
ent times,  this  country  was  called  ^mathia,  from  iBmathius,  one 
of  its  princes,  and  was  divided  into  a  great  many  petty  princi- 
palities. 

2.  An  Hellenic  colony  from  Argos,  headed  by  Caranus,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  settled  in  ^mathia,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Macedonian  empire,  about  800  B.C.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  conducted  to  the  city  of  Odessa  by  a  herd  of  goats, 
from  which  circumstance  the  figure  of  a  goat  was  adopted  for 
his  standard,  and  became  the  national  symbol,  being  represented 
on  ancient  coins  with  one  horn.  According  to  tradition,  Cara- 
nus and  his  followers  maintained  their  footing  in  the  country, 
more  by  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  barbarous  inhabitants, 
than  by  force  of  arms.  There  is  no  historian  who  wrote  particu- 
larly on  Macedon,  before  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  conse- 
quently its  early  history  is  buried  in  obscurity,  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 

3.  The  following  Table  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  from  Cara- 
nus to  Alexander  the  Great,  is  given  by  Syncellus* : — 


Caranus, 

B.  0.                  Tears. 

.    791  reigned  30 

Orestes,    .    .    . 

B.  0.                  Te*n. 

397  reigned    3 

Coenus,    .    . 

.    761 

28 

Archelaus  IT.,   . 

394 

—        4 

Tynmmas,    . 

.     733 

— 

45 

Amyntas  U.,     . 

390 

—         1 

Perdiccas  I., 

.     688 

— 

48 

Pausanias,    .    . 

389 

—         1 

Argens  I.,    . 

.     640 

— 

32 

Amyntas  HI., 

388 

—         5 

PhiUp  L,       . 

.     608 

— 

37 

Argeus  U.,   .    . 

383 

—         2 

Ajeropas, 

.     571 

— 

23 

Amyntas  IV.,   . 

381 

—       12 

Alcetas,   .    . 

.     548 

28 

Alexander  H.,  . 

369 

—         1 

Amyntas  I., 

.     520 

— 

42 

Ptolemy,       .     . 

368 

—         3 

Alexander  L, 

.     478 

— 

44 

Perdiccas  HI.,  . 

365 

—        6 

Perdiccas  11., 

.     434 

— 

23 

Philip  n.,     .    . 

359 

—       23 

Archelaus  I., 

.     411 

14 

Alexander  HI., 

336 

—       12 

From  Caranus  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  467  years. 

4.  When  the  Persians  commenced  their  incursions  into  Eu- 
rope, Macedonia,  by  its  situation,  must  have  been  one  of  the 

*  la  the  Ttbie  given  by  Eusebius,  the  reign  of  Caranus  commences  In  799  B.  c , 
'pd  there  it  M  considerable  variation  in  the  commencement  and  duration  of  many 
o/  the  reigns  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  cV\iouo\oft\«*  \»  oaW  €iRhi  years 
ou  the  whole. 
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first  countries  they  ravaged.  Accordind^,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Macedonian  kings  were  tributary  to 
the  Perdans;  and  were  indebted  to  their  deliverance  from  that 
yoke,  not  to  their  own  valour,  but  to  the  victories  of  the  Greeks. 
The  battle  of  Plataea  restored  independence  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  although  that  independence  was  not  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  the- Persians.  But  the  Macedonians  were  still  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  other  formidable  neighbours :  on  one  side 
there  were  the  Thracians;  and  on  the  omer,  the  Athenians; 
who,  availing  themselves  of  their  extensive  navy,  reduced  to 
subjection  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  coast.  The  differences 
with  Athens  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  U.,  when  his 
brother  Philip  was  assisted  in  contesting  the  crown  with  him, 
which  led  him  to  take  the  part  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Perdiccas,  introduced 
agriculture  and  civilization  among  the  Macedonians.  He  con- 
structed roads;  built  forts;  and  his  court  became  the  seat  of 
literature.  He  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  courtiers ;  and  his 
death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  civil  wars  and  sanguinary  re- 
volutions, which  were  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Philip 
(son  of  Amyntas  IV.,  and  brother  of  Perdiccas  HI.),  who 
escaped  from  Thebes,  where  he  was  a  hostage,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  in  859  b.  c. 

5.  Philip  n.  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  popular 
choice,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew,  then  a  minor;  and  he 
secured  his  power  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  Illyri- 
ans,  PsBonians,  and  Athenians — ^who  espoused  the  interest  of  his 
competitors.  His  reign,  which  lasted  twenty-three  years,  is  one 
of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of 
history,  as  well  on  account  of  the  prudence  he  displayed,  as  for 
the  manner  in  which  hb  plans  were  arranged  and  executed. 
Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  in  his  morals  the  pupil  of  the 
great  jSpaminondas ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  view,  without  feeHngs 
of  astonishment,  the  brilliant  career  of  a  man  who,  under  the 
almost  hopeless  circumstances  in  which  he  commenced  his  course, 
never  lost  his  firmness  of  mind,  and  who,  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, preserved  his  coolness  of  reflection. 

6.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  had  to  contend  with 
victorious  foes  abroad,  and  with  two  pretenders  to  the  throne  at 
home ;  but  in  two  years  everything  was  changed,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  secured.  Having  restored  tranquillity 
to  his  kingdom,  he  next  prepared  for  its  security,  by  improving 
the  tactics  and  military  discipline  of  his  subjects.  The  victories 
of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  had  proved  the  supe- 
riority of  a  heavy  column  over  the  extended  lines  in  which  the 
Greeks  usually  fought;  and,  improving  on  that  basis,  he  formed 
the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx,^  which  secured  victory  ov^ 

•  A  gquMre  bmttaJion  of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  close  and  deep,  viMYi  lYvevt 
sAhfJds  Joined,  Mod  pikes  crossing  eacboAer,  bo  aa  to  rendet  it  impottiUelo  X^iea^vu 
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the  barbarians;  whilst  he  had  recourse  to  other  means  than  force 
(the  produce  of  the  Thracian  gold  mines)  for  success  against 
the  suspiciousness  of  Athens,  and  the  neighbouring  Greek  settle- 
ments. It  was  in  the  conduct  of  these  aifairs  that  the  peculiar 
sagacity  of  Philip  was  displayed. 

7.  The  internal  government  of  Macedon,  under  so  skilful  and 
successful  a  conqueror,  must  necessarily  have  been  absolute. 
!No  pretender  would  dare  to  rise  up  agamst  such  a  ruler;  and 
the  body-guard  established  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  taken  from  the  nobility,  contributed  to  keep  up  a  proper 
understanding  between  the  prince  and  the  nobles.  The  power 
of  the  kings  was  insignificant  when  unaided  by  them,  among 
whom,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  hereditary  princes  of  Greece, 
they  merely  held  the  right  of  precedence.  The  court  of  Philip 
became  a  military  staff;  while  the  people,  from  a  nation  of  herds- 
men, were  converted  into  a  nation  of  warriors.  Afler  the  con- 
quest of  Illyria,  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and  all  the  adjacent  states,  he 
at  last  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  desire  of  acquiring  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  all  the  Grecian  republics,  and  the  appointment 
to  the  command -in -chief  of  the  armies  of  the  confederaticn, 
which  he  proposed  to  direct  against  the  Persian  empire.] 

8.  At  this  period,  the  Persian  monarchy  had  been  divided  by 
the  revolt  of  many  of  the  provinces;  and  Ochus  had  scarcely 
brought  them  into  subjection,  when  he  and  all  his  £imily,  except 
an  infant  son,  were  poisoned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Darius, 
sumamed  Codomannus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson 
of  Darius  Nothus.  Such  was  the  state  of  Persia  when  Philip, 
on  the  eve  of  his  great  enterprise,  was  assassinated,  while  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  a  magnificent  festival  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  with  the  king  of  Epirus  (336  b.  c.)* 
The  assassin  was  Pausanias,  a  noble  youth  and  captain  of  ms 
guards,  who  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  private  revenge; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  his  son  (according  to  his  letter  in 
Arrian)  attributed  it  to  Persian  influence.  The  Athenians,  on 
the  death  of  Philip,  meanly  expressed  the  most  tumultuous  joy, 
in  the  hope  of  a  recovery  of  their  liberty;  but  this  visionary 
prospect  was  never  realized.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  gone; 
and  in  their  subsequent  revolutions,  they  only  changed  their 
masters. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MACEDON. 

The  Reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

1.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  succeeded  at  the  ase  of 

twenty-  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  336).    He  had  oeen 

educated  by  Aristotle,  and  his  extraordmary  natural  endow- 

menta  sedulously  cultivated.    This  pxvace  ^^oaaeai^^  xcSiiXas^ 
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abilities  of  the  liighest  order;  and  bad  g^ven  proo&,  from  bia 
earliest  years,  of  £at  singular  beroism  wbicb  anerwards  distin- 
gnisbed  bim.  [On  tbe  deatb  of  bis  fatber,  tbe  Tbracians,  tbe 
Llyrians,  and  otber  nations,  endeavoured  to  regain  tbeir  inde- 
pendence; but  tbey  were  quickly  subdued,  and  never  again  at- 
t^npted  to  revolt.  Tbe  different  states  of  Greece  began  to 
make  vigorous  preparations  for  tbeur  mutual  defence;  and  tbe 
Tbebans,  on  a  uilse  report  of  tbe  deatb  of  Alexander  in  battle 
agiunst  tiie  Ulyrians,  expelled  tbe  Macedonian  garrison,  and  put 
to  death  its  commanders.  Witbin  fourteen  days,  Aleiumder 
iu>peared  before  tbe  walls  of  Tbebes,  and  offered  pardon  to  tbe 
aty  on  condition  of  absolute  submission,  and  tbe  delivering  up  of 
all  the  prindpal  offenders.  Tbe  Tbebans  were  obstinate;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  tbe  city  was  taken  by  storm,  abandoned  to  the 
finy  a£  the  soldiers,  and  then  reduced  to  a  hosap  of  ruins.  Tbe 
conqaeror  spared  tbe  lives  of  those  who  were  descended  from 
Piodar,  the  priests  and  tbeir  families,  and  those  who  bad  shown  at- 
tachment to  tbe  Macedonian  interest ;  but  of  tbe  rest  of  tbe  inhabi- 
tants, 6,000  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  30,000  sold  into  slavery 
(835  B.C.).  This  severity  struck  terror  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
followed  by  a  general  submission.  Alexander  then  assembled 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  and  communicated  to  them 
his  resolution  of  prosecuting  the  designs  of  bis  father  for  tbe  con- 
quest of  Persia.  The  splendour  of  the  expedition  flattered  the 
Greeks,  who  had  ever  regarded  the  Persians  as  tbeir  irreconcil- 
able enemies,  and  in  whose  destruction  tbey  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  regaining  tbe  honourable  ascendancy  tbey 
had  once  enjoyed  above  all  contemporary  nations.] 

2.  Li  the  spring  of  334  b.  c,  with  an  army  of  30,000  foot, 
and  5,000  horse,  l£e  sum  of  seventy  talents,  and  provisions  only 
for  a  fflngle  month,  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont;  and,  in 
travernng  Phrygia,  visited  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  Darius  Codo- 
maxmus,  resolvea  to  crush  at  once  this  inconsiderate  youth,  met 
him  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Granicus^th  100,000  foot,  and  10,000 
hoxse.  The  Greeks  swam  tbe  river,  their  king  leading  tbe  van, 
and  attacking  the  astonished  Persians,  left  20,000  dead  upon  the 
field,  and  put  to  flight  tbeir  whole  army.  Tbe  loss  of  tbe  Greeks 
amounted  only  to  85  horsemen  and  30  infimtry.  Drawing  from 
his  first  success  a  presage  of  continued  victory,  Alexander  now 
sent  home  bis  fleet,  leaving  to  bis  army  tbe  sole  alternative,  that 
they  must  subdue  Asia  or  perish.  Prosecuting  tbeur  course  for 
some  time  without  resistance,  tbe  Greeks,  were  attacked  by  tbe 
Persians  in  a  narrow  valley  of  Cilida,  near  the  town  of  Issus. 
The  Persian  host  amounted  to  400,000;  but  their  situation  was 
such  that  only  a  small  part  could  come  into  action,  and  tbey 
were  defeated  with  pro(£gious  slaughter  (333  b  c).  The  loss 
of  the  Persians  in  this  battle  was  110,000 ;  that  of  the  Greeks 
(accordiog  to  Q.  Curtins),  onljr  450, 

8,  Tbe  bistorjr  of  Alexander  bjr  Quintus  Curtius,  l\iou^  a 
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most  elegant  composition,  is  extremely  suspicious  on  the  score  of 
authentic  information.    Arrian  is  the  best  authority. 

4.  The  generosity  of  Alexander  was  displayed  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  in  his  attention  to  his  noble  prisoners,  the  mother^  thd 
wife,  and  &mily  of  Darius — a  conduct  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  that  generous  and  ill-&ted  prince*  To 
the  credit  of  Alexander,  it  must  be  owned  that  humanity,  how- 
eyer  oyerpowered  and  at  times  extinguished  in  the  heat  of  his 
passions,  certainly  formed  a  part  of  his  natural  character. 

6.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Issus  was  the  submission 
of  all  Syria.  Damascus,  where  Darius  had  deposited  hia  chief 
treasures,  was  betrayed  and  giyen  up  by  its  goyemor.  The 
Fhcenicians  were  pleased  to  see  themselyes  thus  ayenged  for  the 
oppression  they  had  suffered  imder  the  yoke  of  Persia. 

6.  Alexander  had  hiUierto  borne  his  good  fortune  with  mo* 
deration:  ^^  Felix,^'  says  Curtius,  **  si  hac  continentia  ad  ultimum 
vitsB  perseyerare  potuisset;  sed  nondum  Fortuna  se  animo  ejus 
infuderat."  He  directed  his  course  towards  Tyre,  and  desired 
admittance  to  perform  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules.  The  Tyrians  sent 
him  a  golden  crown  as  a  tok^pi  of  their  refipect  and  amity,  but 
refused  his  request,  and  shut  their  gates.  They  maintained  for 
seyen  months  a  noble  defence.  The  city  was  at  length  taken  by 
storm;  and  the  yictor,  incensed  at  the  opposition  he  had  m^ 
with,  and  the  losses  his  army  had  sustamed,  forgot  his  usual 
clemency,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be  plundered  and  burned. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Carriage  by  sea;  but  of  those 
that  remained,  8,000  were  put  to  the  sword,  2,0()0  were  cruci- 
fied, and  13,000  sold  into  slayery  (b.c.  832).  The  fate  of  Gaza, 
gloriously  defended  by  Bs&tis,  was  equally  deplorable  to  its  citi- 
zens, and  more  disgraceful  to  the  conqueror.  Haying  been 
wounded  during  the  siege,  and  irritated  at  the  courageous  de- 
fence that  had  been  made,  he  caused  10,000  of  the  citizens  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  be  sold  into  slayery.  The  yaliant 
commander  he  caused  to  be  bound  to  Ins  chariot,  with  thongs 
thrust  through  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  in  this  manner  dragg^ 
with  horses  round  the  city:*  *^  Gloriante  rege,  Achillem,  a  quo 
genus  ipse  deduceret,  imitatum  se  esse,  pcena  in  hostem  capi- 
enda."--Curtius,  iy,  17—19. 

7.  The  taking  of  Gaza  opened  Egypt  to  Alexander;  and  the 
whole  country  submitted  without  opposition.  Amidst  the  most 
incredible  fatigues,  he  now  led  his  army  through  the  deserts  of 
Lybia,  to  yisit  the  temple  of  his  pretended  &ther,  Jupiter  Ammon. 
pn  his  return  he  built  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile — « 
situation  so  happily  chosen,  that  in  twenty  years  it  rose  to  great 

*  *'  By  lo  ba^e  an  act  of  cruelty,  thii  Greek,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  the  dilU 

gent  reader  of  Homer,  boasted  that  he  imiuted  Achilles,  from  whom,  be  would 

have  it,  he  wsm  bimtelf  descended.    Yet  Achilles,  in  an  age  far  more  barbanMis, 

^r^ir  only  the  dead  body  of  Hector  round  Ttov  •,  but  Alexander  abused.  In  thi« 

shocking  manner,  a  brave  officer,  wounded,  and  %UUVVtVcv%«  ^Vmna  ftdclity  to  hM 

^/V  wag  bU  oalj  crime.  "-VoAjs. 
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Wealth  and  consequence,  and  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  flonrishing 
cides  in  uie  world.  Twenty  other  cities  of  the  same  name  were 
reared  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  conquests.  It  is  such  works  as 
these  that  justly  entitle  the  Macedonian  to  the  epithet  of  Great. 
Byrearing  in  the  midst  of  deserts  those  nurseries  of  population  and 
of  industry,  he  repaired  the  waste  and  havoc  of  his  conquests. 
But  for  those  monuments  of  his  real  glory,  he  would  have  merited 
finom  posterity  no  other  epithet  th^  that  assigned  him  by  the 
Brahmins  of  Lidia,  "  The  Mighty  Murderer." 

8.  Betuming  from  Egypt,  Alexander  traversed  Assyria,  and 
ma  met  at  Arbela  by  Darius,  at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  The 
Persiaa  had  proffered  peace,  consenting  to  yield  the  whole 
eoontaT-  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont;  to  give  Alexan-> 
der  his  dau^ter  in  marriage,  and  the  immense  sum  of  10,000 
talents.  But  these  terms  were  haughtily  rejected,  and  peace 
refused,  but  upon  the  unqualified  submission  of  his  eneniy.  The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  40,000  men.  The  rersiana 
were  defeated  at  Arbela  (b.  c.  331),  with  the  loss  of  300,000 
men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  is  estimated  by  Arrian  at 
not  more  than  1,200.  Darius  fled  from  province  to  province. 
At  length,  betrayed  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry,  he  was  cruelly  murdered ;  and  the  Per- 
sian empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  206  years  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  330  b.  c. 

9.  Alexander  now  projected  the  conquest  of  India,  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  gods  had  decreed  him  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  habitable  globe.  He  penetrated  to  the  Ganges,  and  would 
have  advanced  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  had  the  spirit  of  his  army 
kept  pace  with  his  ambition.  But  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  to 
their  toils,  rc^ed  to  proceed.  He  returned  to  the  £idus;  from 
wirance,  sending  round  his  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf  under  ^NTear- 
dius,  he  marched  his  army  across  the  desert  to  Persepolis;  dur- 
ing which  three-fourths  of  his  men  perished  b^  the  violence  of 
the  heat,  and  the  want  of  water  and  provisions  (325  b.  c). 
After  recruiting  his  army,  Alexander  marched  from  Persepolis 
to  Ecbatan,  the  capital  of  Media,  where  he  &voured  his  soldiers 
with  a  season  of  repose.  He  then  led  his  army  to  Babylon,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  the  splendour  of  that  great  city,  that  he 
declared  his  purpose  of  makmg  it  the  capital  of  his  empire. 

10.  Indignant  that  he  had  found  a  limit  to  Ins  conquests,  ha 
abandoned  himself  to  every  excess  of  luxury  and  debauchery; 
The  arrogance  of  his  nature,  and  the  ardour  of  his  passions^ 
heightened  by  continual  intemperance,  broke  out  into  the  most 
outrageous  excesses  of  cruelty;  for  which,  in  the  few  intervals  of 
sober  reflection,  his  ingenuous  mind  suflered  the  keenest  remorse. 
He  died  at  Babylon,  April  21,  323  b.  o.,  in  the  thirty-tto^^^M 
of  his  sge,  and  tbirteentb  ofbjs  r&ga.  [He  is  said  to  \iSL>7Q  ^<&<^ 
m  a  £t  of  debauch;  but,  according  to  Arrian,  "wTaoia  Vt  \a  ft«SfisX« 

to/bJlow,  of  a  violent  fever,  probably  brought  on  \>y  \iba  "Vmbi^-' 
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ships  he  had  undergone,  and  the  impure  air  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  in  cleaning  the  canals  about  Babylon.  His  body  was 
embalmed;  and,  aAer  two  years,  it  was  conveyed  to  Egypt  with 
great  pomp,  where  it  was  mterred,  first  at  Memphis,  and  after- 
wards at  Alexandria.  The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  was 
deposited  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.] 

11.  Of  the  character  of  Alexander,  the  most  opposite  and 
contradictory  estimates  have  been  formed.  While  by  some  he  is 
esteemed  nothing  better  than  a  fortunate  madman,  he  is  by 
others  celebratea  for  the  grandeur,  wisdom,  and  solidity  of  his 
political  views.  Truth  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  extreme  censure 
or  applause.  We  may  allow  to  Alexander  the  spirit  and  the 
talents  of  a  great  military  genius,  without  combining  with  these 
the  sober  -phna  of  a  profound  politician.  His  great  object  seems 
to  have  been  the  establishment  of  one  great  and  permanent  em- 
pire, of  which  the  different  parts  would  be  umted  by  mutual 
political  and  conmiercial  advantages;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
sought  to  do  away  with  all  national  prejudices.  But  his  early 
death  frustrated  all  these  great  projects,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
generals  overturned  the  fabric  he  was  erecting.  In  a  moral 
view  of  his  character,  we  see  an  excellent  and  ingenuous  nature 
corrupted  at  length  by  an  unvanring  current  of  success ;  and  a 
striking  example  of  the  fatal  violence  of  the  passions,  when  emi- 
nence of  fortune  removes  all  restraint,  and  nattery  stimulates  to 
their  uncontrolled  indulgence. 

12.  [^^  After  the  abandonment  of  India,  the  whole  circuit  of 
his  conquests  was  precisely  that  of  the  former  Persian  empire. 
However  easy  it  had  been  to  make  these  conquests,  it  was  a 
more  difficult  task  to  retain  them ;  for  Macedonia,  exhausted  by 
continual  levies  of  men,  could  not  furnish  efficient  garrisons. 
Alexander  removed  this  difficulty,  by  protecting  the  conquered 
from  oppression;  by  leaving  the  civH  government  in  theWds 
of  the  native  rulers,  who  had  hitherto  possessed  it;  and  by  con- 
fiding to  Macedonians  the  command  only  of  the  garrisons  left  in 
the  diief  places,  and  in  the  newly  established  colonies.  To  alter 
as  little  as  possible  the  internal  organization  of  countries  was  his 
fundamental  principle.  Babylon  was  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
empire ;  and  tne  umon  of  the  east  and  the  west  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  dominant  races  by  intermar- 
riage, by  education,  and  by  commerce.  In  nothing,  probably, 
is  the  superiority  of  his  genius  more  brilliantly  displayed,  than  m 
his  exemption  l^om  all  national  prejudice,  particularly  when  we 
consider  that  none  of  his  countrymen  were  m  this  respect  to  be 
compared  with  him.  To  refuse  him  this  merit  is  impossible, 
whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  general  character. 
His  sudden  death,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time, 

was  the  greatest  loss  mankind  could  experience.   From  Indus  to 
ihe  Nile,  the  world  lay  in  ruins*,  and  wW^  "was  the  architect  to 
be  £bund  that  could  gather  up  the  acattet^  tra^g^KiiesX&^wiv^'E^ 
Bi^re  the  edmcer'—Heeren.l 
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SECTioiT  xxvn. 

Succenors  of  Alexander — Macedon  and  Greece — Thrace — The 
Seleucidce^The  Ptolemies,  323—^0  B.C. 

1.  Alexander,  on  hb  death-bed,  named  no  successor,  but 
gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  one  of  his  officers.  When  his  cour- 
tiers asked  him  to  whom  he  wished  the  empire  to  devolve  upon 
at  his  death,  he  replied,  **  To  the  most  worthy;"  and  he  is  said 
to  have  added,  that  he  foresaw  this  legacy  would  prepare  for 
him  very  extraordinary  funeral  rites:  a  prediction  which  was 
folly  vended.  Shortly  after  his  death,  his  queen  Koxana  ^ave 
Inrth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander;  and  he  also  left  by 
Barsine,  the  widow  of  Memnon  of  Bhodes,  a  son  named  Her- 
cules. The  other  members  of  the  royal  family  were — ^his  mother, 
Olympias;  his  wife,  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius;  his  sister, 
Cleopatra;  a  half-brother,  Arrhidaeus,  who  was  of  weak  mind;  a 
half-sister,  Thessalonice;  and  a  cousin,  Eurydice,  a  daughter  of 
Cyane,  the  sister  of  his  &ther  Philip. 

2.  [Arrhidseus,  and  the  infant  Alexander,  were  raised  to  the 
throne.  This  settlement  of  the  empire  jointly  upon  a  weak  man 
and  an  in£iat  was  the  result  of  the  jealousy  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, who  could  not  agree  upon  the  choice  of  any  one  of  them- 
selves. Those  of  moderate  ambidon  would  have  been  contented 
with  the  sovereignty  of  some  of  the  provinces;  while  others 
aimed  at  undivided  empire.  Among  tlie  latter  was  Perdiccas, 
who,  from  the  circumstance  of  receiving  the  ring  of  Alexander, 
was  appointed  guardian  and  regent  to  the  two  kmgs.]  Sensible 
that  ms  pretensions  would  not  justify  a  direct  assumption  of  the 
government  of  this  vast  empire,  he  brought  about  a  division  of 
ue  whole  among  thirty-three  of  the  principal  officers;  to  each 
of  whom  he  assigned  tne  charge  of  a  province;*  and  to  himself 
he  reserved  the  commandei-in-chiefship  of  the  army:  trusting  to 
theur  inevitable  dissensions,  he  proposed  by  that  means  to  reduce 
all  of  them  under  his  own  authority.  Hence  arose  a  series  of 
wars  and  intrigues,  of  which  the  detail  is  barren  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  useful  information.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  their 
consequence  was  a  total  extirpation  of  the  family  of  Alexander, 
and  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  into  four  great  monarchies, 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phi^gia,  in  which  the  powerful  An- 


*  Of  those  who  took  a  principal  part  in 

OBTAIHSD 


Ptolmey  Lagna,  E^rypt  and  Africa. 
AnUgoou..      pjnphyUa^Lycia. 


and 


Cunmder* 

Leonatut, 

Peucettea» 

lAMmedoo, 

Pytboo, 


Greater  Pbrygia. 
Caria. 

JLeMer  Phrygia,  or  the 
country     round     the 
Hellespont. 
Feraia. 

Syria  and  Palettine.         i 
Media,  I 


subsequent  CTents— 

OBTimO 

Thrace. 
CPaphlagonia  and  Cappa. 
X    docia. 

Armenia. 

Babylon. 


Lysimachus, 
Eumenes, 


Neoptolerous, 
Seleucus, 
Antipater,  and"^ 

fander,  j 


lid  Ajscixsrr  histokt. 

tigonus  was  defeated  and  slain,  301  b.  c.  :  Macedon,  with  a  part 
ot*  Greece;  Thrace,  Egj-pt,  with  Cyrene  and  Cyprus;  and  Syria, 
with  all  Upper  Asia;  the  shares  of  Cassander,  LysimadiuSy 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus:  of  these  the  most  powerful  were  that  of 
Syria,  under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants ;  and  that  of  Egypt, 
under  the  Ptolemies. 

3.  Macedonia  and  Greece, — Cassander,  son  of  Antipater, 
(the  murderer  of  Boxana  and  the  young  Alexander,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  311),  survived  the  establishment  of  his 
throne,  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  only  three  years;  and  bequeathed 
Macedonia,  as  an  inheritance,  to  his  three  sons — the  eldest  of 
whom,  shortly  after,  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  smrvivors, 
Antipater  and  Alexander,  soon  worked  their  own  destruction. 
Antipater  murdered  his  own  mother,  Thessalonice  (half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great^,  on  account  of  the  favour  she  showed  his 
brother,  and  was  obhged  to  fly  for  aid  to  his  &,ther-in-law,  Ly- 
simachus,  of  Thrace,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Meanwhile, 
Alexander,  fancying  he  stood  in  need  of  foreign  assistance,  applied 
to  Demetrius,  who  obeyed  the  call,  and  afterwards  murdered  nim, 
when  the  race  of  Antipater  became  extinct.  The  army  then 
proclaimed  Demetrius  Poliocertes  king;  and  in  his  person  the 
house  of  Antigonus  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  his 
descendants  maintained  their  power  until  Perseus  was  defeated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Pynda  (168),  taken  prisoner  at 
Samothrace,  and  led  in  chains  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  ol 
his  haughty  conqueror,  iBmilius  Paulns,  where  he  died,  in  166. 
Accordmg  to  the  system  at  that  period  followed  at  Rome,  the 
conquered  kingdom  was  allowed  to  enjoy  a  nominal  independ- 
ence, until  148,  when  it  was  constituted  a  Roman  province. 

4.  Thrace — ^Did  not  long  remain  a  separate  kingdom.  In 
299,  Lysimachus  married  Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolmey ;  and 
his  son,  Agathocles,  another  daughter  of  the  same  king.  Th&r 
brother,  Ceraunus,  having  been  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  fled  to  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  where  he  enkindled  a 
quarrel  between  his  sisters,  to  which  Agathocles  fell  a  sacrifice, 
283.  He  then  fled  with  his  widowed  sister  to  Antioch,  and  ex- 
cited Seleuchus  to  a  war  against  Lysimachus.  At  Curopedion, 
in  Phrygia,  Seleucus  gave  battle  to  Lysimachus,  when  the  latter 
was  slain,  282.  Thrace,  and  the  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  then 
became  a  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom ;  but,  in  the  following  year, 
as  Seleucus  was  crossing  over  into  Europe  to  add  Macedonia  to 
his  dominions,  he  was  murdered  by  Ceraunus,  who  obtained  the 
treasures  of  his  victim,  and  with  the  remaining  troops  of  Lysi- 
machus succeeded  in  usurping  the  thrones  of  Macedon  and 
Thrace.  Ceraunus  did  not  long  retain  the  crowns  he  had  plro- 
cured  by  treachery  and  assassination.  An  inntunerable  numb^ 
of  Gauls,  who  bad,  about  two  centuries  before,  settled  in  Panno- 
nJa,  poured  down  on  Thrace  and  Macedon^  deaolating  the  coun- 
^  with  savage  ferocity.    He  led  an  army  awoinaX  ^'eiisi^XwX^wa 
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^tefeated  and  slain  (279).  In  the  following  year,  his  successor, 
Sosthenes,  met  the  same  &te,  and  thor  Gauls  advanced  into 
Boatheim  Greece,  from  whence  they  were  driven,  but  made  a 
settlement  in  Thrace,  which  was  permanently  separated  from 
Macedon. 

6.  Syrian  Empire, — ^After  the  death  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsusi 
the  greater  part  of  Asia — ^in  all,  seventy-two  satrapies,  fell  to 
the  diare  of  Seleucus.  He  was  one  of  the  few  followers  of  Alex" 
ander  who  had  a  genius  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 
Dmring  the  eighteen  years  of  tranquillity  that  he  secured  to 
Asia,  he  founded  or  embellished  a  vast  number  of  cities,  to  make 
iro  for  the  ravines  of  war — among  which  were  reckoned  sixteen 
m  ihe  name  of  Antiochia;  nine  of  Seleucia;  five  of  Laodicea; 
four  of  Apamea;  and  one  of  Stratonia.  Antiochia,  or  Antioch^ 
(HI  the  Orontes,  in  Syria,  was  the  residence  of  the  future  kings, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Boman  governors.  The  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cidsB  commences  with  the  first  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus, 
October,  312.  This  era  continued  in  general  use  for  civil  con- 
tracts throughout  the  east  until  within  the  last  400  years,  and  is 
still  in  use  by  the  Arabs. 

6.  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Sekucidce^ 

BXI. 

.     312 


Seleucus,  Nicaior,      .    . 

Antiochus  L,  Soter,   .    .    .  280 

Antiochus  H,  2^^     .    .  260 

Seleucus,  CcdUrdcus^       .    .  245 

belencns,  Ceraunus,    .    .    .  225 

Antiochus  UL,  The  Greats  223 

Seleucus,  Philopater,  .    .    .  187 

Antiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  175 

Antiochus  Y.,  Eupator,       .  164 

Demetrius  I.,  Soter^   .    .    •  162 


JUO. 

Alexander,  Bcdas,      .    .    .  150 

Demetrius  11.,  Nicator,  .    .  150 

Antiochus  YL,  Sidetes,       .  137 
Demetrius  IL,  Nicator  (restd.)  129 

Zebina, 

Antiochus  VJI.,  Grypus,     .  125 

Seleucus, 96 

Philip, 92 

Tigranes  (of  Armenia),       .  83 

Antiochus  VlLL.,  Asiaticua,  69 


Aslaticus  expelled  by  Pompey,  65;  Syria,  a  Boman  province,  62. 

7.  The  successors  of  Seleucus  were  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  suppressing  internal  insurrections,  or  in  carrying  on  external 
war&T-a  sure  indication  that  the  administration  of  government 
was  conducted  in  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner.  The  his- 
tory of  these  wars  divides  itself  into  the  periods  before  and  afl;er 
the  war  with  Home,  which  commenced  in  198,  on  Antiochus  the 
Great  refusing  to  abandon  his  conquests  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Mnor.  After  various  defeats,  Antiochus  was  at  last  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of  relinquishing 
an  his  possessions  west  of  the  Taurus,  and  to  pa^  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  The  succeeding  history  of  the  Seleucidae  is  an  unin- 
teresting picture  of  civil  wars,  family  feuds,  and  deeds  of  horror, 
8udi  as  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  people. 
On  the  death  of  Antiochus  AsiaticuSy  and  his  brother  Selevi<!.\sA 
Cyhiosastes,  who  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Berenice,  c^jieexk.  oi 
Hjgjpi,  the  race  of  the  Seleucidse  became  extinct,  57  B.C. 
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8.  Egypt — ^Ptolemy  I.,  sumamed  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagod, 
received  Egypt  for  his  share,  at  the  first  partition,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  his  province,  he  was 
the  only  one  of  Alexander's  successors  that  had  the  moderation 
not  to  aim  at  all.  He  was  fi*equently  embroiled  in  their  quarrels, 
but  his  conduct  was  so  cautious,  that  Egypt  was  never  endan- 

§ered.  He  extended  his  authority  over  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  Coelo- 
jriia,  and  Cyprus,  which  continued  subject  to  his  successors 
until  conquered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (203).  The  regenera- 
tion of  Egypt  fi*om  the  ruin  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  was 
the  consequence  of  the  permanent  tranquillity  during  nearly 
thirty  years — ^the  duration  of  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  benefi- 
cent ruler.  Though  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  had  a  genius  for 
all  the  arts  of  peace,  which  he  fostered  with  royal  liberality.  He 
revived,  as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  ancient 
religious  and  political  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  increased 
its  subdivisions  to  lessen  the  political  power  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed over  them.  But  what  more  than  anything  else  distin- 
^ished  Ptolemy  firom  his  contemporaries,  was  his  regard  for  the 
mterests  of  science.  He  founded  a  museum  at  Alexandria,  as  a 
kind  of  university  for  students,  and  a  place  of  assembly  for  the 
learned.  He  also  there  established  the  library,  which  afterwards 
became  so  famous  for  the  extent  and  value  of  the  works  which 
it  contained;  and  he  invited  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters 
of  all  other  countries  to  seek  shelter  witn  him  in  that  period  of 
violence.  In  285  B.C.,  Ptolemy  abdicated  the  throne  m  fitvour 
of  his  younger  son,  Philadelphus,  that  the  elder  might  be  ex- 
cluded, and  died  in  284.  The  evil  disposition  of  Ceraunus  soon 
manifested  itself,  and  proved  that  his  father  had  not  superseded 
him  without  reason.     (See  §  4,  above.) 

9.  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Ptolemies: — 

B.O. 

Ptolemy  I.,  Soter,       ...    323 


Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus,  284 

Ptolemy  HI.,  Evergetes,  .  246 

Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopator,  ,  221 

Ptolemy  V.,  Emphanes,  .  204 

Ptolemy  VI.,  Philometor,  .  181 


Ptolemy  y^-,  Physcon, 
Ptolemy  VJIl.,  Juaihyrusy 
Ptolemy  IX.,  Alexander, 
Ptolemy  X.,  Atdetes, 
Cleopatra, 


B.C. 

145 

116 

80 

65 

51 


10.  The  reign  of  Philadelphus  was  even  more  peacefid  than 
that  of  his  father,  whose  spint  seemed  to  inspire  him  in  every 
thing,  except  as  a  warrior,  a^d  the  purity  of  domestic  life.  He 
promoted  the  arts  of  peace,  trade,  and  science,  with  great 
energy,  and  formed  that  connection  with  Home  which  aft-er- 
wards  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt.  In  his  rei^  the  court  was 
first  thrown  open  to  that  effeminate  luxury  which  soon  wrought 
the  destruction  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  it  had  previously  done  of 
the  Seleucidsd.  He  introduced  the  pernicious  practice  of  inter- 
marriages  in  the  same  fiunily,  by  which  the  royal  blood  was 
more  /bulljr  contaminated  even  than  m  ^p^a.    Yl^  T^^wsiiated 
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Anmoe,  the  daughter  of  LTsimacbus,  and  then  married  his  own 
sister,  likewise  named  Arsinoe.  She  brought  him  no  children,  but 
she  adopted  the  children  of  her  predecessor.  TTia  successor  united 
the  chwicter  of  a  warrior  with  that  genius  for  the  arts  of  peace 
peculiar  to  his  fitmily.  His  wars  were  undertaken  more  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  than  the  extension  of  territory.  Egypt  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  three  great  kings,  whose  reigns  tilled 
one  whole  century.  '  A  change  now  ensued.  Fhilopater  was  a 
debauchee  and  a  tyrant,  from  which  time  the  kingdom  rapidly 
declined.  Auletes,  the  last  king,  endeavoured  to  ensure  the 
kingdom  to  his  posterity  by  nominating,  as  his  successors,  his 
two  elder  children,  Ptolemy  Dionysas,  then  thirteen  years  old, 
and  Cleopatra,  seventeen,  who  were  to  be  united  in  marriage — 
the  Romans  being  left  the  superintendence  and  the  guardiac^p 
of  his  two  younger  children.  The  too-celebrated  Cleopatra  set 
asde  the  daims  of  her  brothers  and  sister  by  the  influence  which 
she  acquired  over  Julius  CaBsar,  and  afterwards  with  Mark 
Antony.  She  induced  the  latter  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Octavius  (Augustus),  which  led  to  the  battle  of  ^ 
Actium  (31);  and  afterwards,  not  brooking  to  be  dragged  a 
prisoner  to  Bome,  she  followed  the  example  of  her  lover,  and 
procured  her  own  death  (80  B.C.).  Even  in  this  last  period, 
Egypt  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  unbounded  wealth, 
vrhicui  is  accounted  for  from  the  political  revolutions  scarcely 
ever  extending  beyond  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  Egypt  was 
then  the  only  great  theatre  of  trade;  and,  so  fax  from  its  trade 
declining  when  it  became  a  Roman  province,  it  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  luxury  increased  in  Rome,  and 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

11.  Besides  the  three  mmn  empires  into  which  the  monarchy 
of  Alexander  was  divided,  there  likewise  arose  several  branch 
kingdoms.  To  these  belong  the  kingdoms  of — 1,  Fergamus;  2, 
Bithynia;  3,  Faphla^onia;  4,  Fontus;  5,  Cappadocia;  6,  Great 
Armenia;  7,  Little  Armenia;  8,  Bactria;  9,  Jewish  states,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Maccabees. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  only  admit  of  a  separate  notice  of 
the  Jewish  states ;  but  attention  will  however  be  drawn  to  the 
others,  when  they  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  Ro- 
mans.] 


SECTION  xxvm. 

FALL  AND  CONQUEST  OF  GKEECE. 

1.  The  history  of  Greece,  from  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, is  no  longer  an  interesting  or  pleasing  object  of  contem- 
plation.   Demosthenes  once  more  made  a  noble  attempt  \.o  -sViv- 
d^cate  the  national  ^•eedom,  and  to  rouse  bis  countrymeti^  AiXi"a 
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Athenians,  to  flliake  off  thq  yoke  of  Macedon.*  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  pacific  councils  of  Fhocion  suited  better  the  languid 
spirit  of  this  once  illustrious  people. 

2.  The  history  of  the  different  republics  present  firom  this 
time  nothing  but  a  disgusting  series  of  uninteresting  revolutions; 
with  the  exception  only  of  Siat  last  effort  made  by  the  Achssaa 
states  to  revive  the  expiring  liberty  of  their  country  (280).   The 
republic  of  Achaia  was  a  league  of  the  smaller  states  (Dymse, 
Patrse,  PharsB)  Tritsea,  and  others),  to  vindicate  their  free- 
dom against  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  greater.    They  com- 
mitted  the  government  of  the  league  to  Aratus  of  Sicyon, 
with  the  title  of  Praetor,  a  young  man  of  great  powers  of 
mind  and  of  high  ambition,  who  immediately  conceived  the 
more  extensive  prdect  of  rescuing  the  whole  of  Greece  from 
the  dominion  of  Macedon.    In  the  first  year  of  his  office  he 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  Corinth,  when  Me- 
gara,  Trsezene,   and  Epidaurus,  joined  the  league.     But  the 
jealousy  of  the  greater  states  rendered  his  em>rts  abortive. 
>  Sparta  refiised  to  range  herself  under  the  guidance  of  the  prsetor 
of  Achaia;  and  Aratus,  forgetting  his  patriotic  designs,  sought 
only  now  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
For  this  purpose,  with  the  most  inconsistent  policy,  he  courted 
the  aid  even  of  the  Macedonians;  the  very  tyrants  who  had  en- 
slaved hb  country, 

*  The  Lamian  War. — Immediately  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  ea- 
thosiasm  of  the  Greeks  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  fanned  into  a  name  by 
(he  democratic  party  at  Athens.  Urged  by  Demosthenes  and  Hyperidea, 
almost  all  the  states  of  central  and  northern  Gh'eece,  Boeotia  excepted,  took 
up  arms  in  the  cause,  and  their  example  was  quickly  followed  b^  most  of 
those  in  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and 
Achsaas.  Not  even  the  Persian  war  produced  such  general  unanimity! 
The  gallant  Leosthenes  headed  the  league.  The  Macedonian  army,  rmaet 
Antipater,  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in  Lamia;  but,  after  the  death  of 
Leosthenes,  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  Antipater,  the  Greeks  w«re 
finally  overwhelmed.  Most  of  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  besides  this,  Athens  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  through  (ha 
mediation  of  Phocion  and  Demades,  by  an  alteration  in  ner  constitution— 
the  poorer  citizens  being  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  for 
the  most  part  translated  into  Thrace.  The  Athenians  were  further  com* 
polled  to  aefray  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and,  finally,  to  deliver  up  Demos- 
thenes, who,  foreseeing  inevitable  death,  poisoned  himself,  32*2  B.  c. 

The  dissensions  amonsf  the  Macedonian  generals  soon  led  to  a  renewal  of 
war  in  Greece  (318).  The  newly  established  government  at  Athens  was 
overturned,  and  its  partisans  put  to  death,  among  these  the  old  and  vener- 
able Phocion.  Cassander  obliged  the  nobles  to  elect  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  preside  as  a  governor  under  him.  They  chose  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
a  descendant  of  Conon,  and  a  man  of  distmguished  virtue  and  ability. 
Under  his  administration,  which  continued  for  ten  years,  the  Athenians 
were  truly  happy — abuses  were  removed — the  strictest  attention  paid  (o  the 
sdauniatr&tion  of  justice — ^the  revenue  increased,  and  the  useful  arts  en- 
eouraged.    The  popul&tion  of  Athens  then  consist^  of  127,660  free  inhabit- 

^is,  and  400,000  slaves.    Phalereus  waa  ex]^QU«d  m  307,  by  Demetrius 

Poliorcetea,  who  restored  the  democracy. 
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S.  The  period  was  now  come  for  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
power,  which  was  to  reduce  all  under  its  wide-spreading  do- 
mimon.  The  Bomans  were  at  this  time  the  most  powemil  of 
all  the  contemporary  nations.  The  people  of  ^toha,  attacked 
by  the  Macedonians,  with  a  rash  pohcy,  besought  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  who,  eager  to  add  to  theur  dominion  this  devoted  coun- 
try, cheerfully  obm^ed  the  summons,  and  speedily  accomplished 
the  reduction  of  Macedonia.*  Perseus,  its  last  sovereign,  was 
led  captiye  to  Rome,  and  graced  the  triumph  of  Faulus  ^mi- 
lius,  167  B.  c.  From  that  period,  the  Romans  were  hastily 
advancing  to  the  dominion  of  all  Greece;  a  progress,  in  whicn 
thor  art  was  more  conspicuous  than  their  wtue.  They  gained 
tkeir  end  by  fostering  dissensions  between  the  states,  wmch  they 
Erected  to  their  own  advantage;  corrupting  their  prindpal  dti- 
cens,  and  using,  in  fine,  every  art  of  the  most  insidious  policy. 
A  pretext  was  only  wanting  to  unsheath  the  sword;  and  this 
was  ftunished  by  the  Achaean  states,  who  insulted  the  deputies 
of  imperial  Rome.  This  drew  on  them  at  once  the  thunder  of 
the  Roman  arms :  Metellus  marched  his  legions  into  Greece,  gave 
them  battle,  and  entirely  defeated  them.  Mummius,  the  consul, 
tenninated  the  work,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
Gveeoe,  which  from  that  period  became  a  Roman  province, 
nnder  the  name  of  Achaia,  146  b.  c. 

4.  Rome  had  acquired  from  her  conquests  a  flood  of  wealth, 
tnd  began  now  to  manifest  a  taste  for  luxury  and  a  spirit  of 
refinement.  In  these  points  Greece  was  to  her  conquerors  an 
mstructor  and  a  model:-— 

*  FhiUp  of  Maeedon  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  in 
wHeh  reciprocal  aid  was  promised  towards  annihilating  Rome.  Immedi- 
ately {his  alliance  became  known,  the  Romans  stationed  a  sqiiadron,  with 
tfoe^  on  board,  off  the  coast  of  Macedon,  by  which  the  king  himself  was 
dmtod  at  Apollonia  (214).  They  then  encouraged  the  iEtolians  and 
odiflr  states,  to  give  him  employment  imtil  it  would  be  convenient  for  them 
to  attack  him,  and  even  brought  about  a  general  peace  in  204 ;  but,  aftor  the 
defeat  of  Elannibal  at  Zama,  and  tiie  humiliation  of  Carthage  (201)  the 
Romans  prepared  to  carry  the  war  against  Philip.  A  Roman  army  was 
tent  to  Grreece  in  200,  which  made  little  progress  for  the  first  two  years, 
tiBtil  FUuninius  invoked  the  magic  spell  of  freedom,  which  so  intoxicated 
the  Greeks,  that  Philio  was  stripped  of  his  allies,  and  the  battle  of  Cynoe- 
eephale  decided  eyervthing  (197).  The  conditions  of  the  peace  that  followed 
were^l.  That  all  Cnrecian  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia  should  be  independent, 
and  that  Philip  «hould  withdraw  his  garrisons;  2,  That  he  should  surrender  the 
wfa<de  of  his  navy,  and  never  afterwards  keep  more  than  600  armed  men  on 
foot ;  3,  That  he  should  not,  without  previously  informing  Rome,  undertake 
Bay  war  out  of  Macedon;  4,  That  he  should  pay  1,000  talents,  by  instal- 
ments, and  deliver  his  yoimger  son,  Demetrius,  as  a  hostage. 

The  freedom  of  Cbeece  was  soon  after  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  IstV 
mlan  games  hj  flaminius  (196) ;  but,  loud  as  the  Greeks  were  in  their 
exaltations,  this  measure  served  merely  to  transfer  the  eupremac^  ol  ^«a 
country  from  Macedon  to  Rome ;  and  (rrecian  history,  aa  wiU.  aa  \^«  l\«jQd-> 
dooiao^  u  now  iaterworen  with  thxb  of  the  Romans, 
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Grsecia  capta  femm  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
latulit  agresti  Latio. 

Hence,  eyen  though  vanquished,  she  was  regarded  with   a 
spedes  of  respect,  by  her  ruder  masters. 


SECTION^  XXIX. 

POLITICAL  REFLEC3TION8  ARISING  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE 

STATES  OF  GREECE. 

1.  The  revolutions  which  the  states  of  Greece  underwent,  and 
the  situations  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  their  altemat'e 
connection  and  differences  with  each  other,  and  their  wars  with 
foreign  nations,  were  so  various,  that  their  history  is  a  school  of 
instruction  in  political  science:  as  there  is  scarce  a  doctrine  in 
that  important  science  which  may  not  find  ^  example  or  an 
illustration  from  their  history.  The  surest  test  of  the  jtnith  or 
&]sehood  of  abstract  principles  of  politics,  is  their  application  to 
actual  experience  and  to  the  history  of  nations. 

2.  The  oppression  which  the  states  of  Greece  suffered  under 
their  ancient  despots,  a  set  of  tyrants  who  owed  their  elevation 
to  violence,  and  whose  rule  was  subject  to  no  control,  or  consti- 
tutional restraints,  was  assuredly  a  most  justifiable  motive  for 
their  establishing  a  new  form  of  government,  which  promised 
them  the  enjoyment  of  greater  political  fi:«edom.  We  believe, 
too,  that  those  new  forms  of  government  were  firamed  by  their 
virtuous  legislators  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  But  as  to 
the  real  merits  of  those  political  fabrics,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  very  far  from  corresponding  in  practice  with  what  was  ex- 
pected firom  them  in  theory.  We  seek  in  vain,  either  in  the 
history  of  Athens  or  Lacedaemon,  for  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth.  The  revolutions  of  government  which 
they  were  ever  experiencing,  the  eternal  factions  with  which 
they  were  embroilea,  plainly  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  radi- 
cal defect  in  the  structure  of  the  machine,  which  precluded  ths 
possibility  of  regular  motion.  The  condition  of  the  people  under 
those  governments  was  such  as  partook  more  of  servitude  and 
oppression  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  the  most  despotic  men* 
archies.  The  slaves  formed  the  actual  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  the  states  of  Greece.  To  these,  the  free  citizens  behaved 
with  the  most  inhuman  rigour:  nor  were  they  more  inclined  to  a 
humane  and  liberal  conduct  to  those  of  their  own  condition, 
fix>m  bondage  being  a  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  debts  even 
by  a  free  man.  Thus  a  great  proportion  even  of  the  fr'ee  citizens 
were  actually  subject  to  the  tyrannical  control  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Nor  were  their  richer  classes  in  the  actual  enjoyment 
of&  rational  liberty  and  independence.  They  were  perpetually 
divided  into  Actions,  which  servilely  ranked  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  contending  chiefe  oi  t\ift  T«!^\]^i^<Ji\  wi^  Ihoae 
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maintained  their  influence  over  their  partisans  by  the  most 
shameful  corruption  and  bribery,  of  which  the  means  were  sup- 
plied alone  by  the  plunder  of  the  public.  The  whole  was,  there- 
fore, a  system  of  servility  and  debasement  of  spirit,  which  left 
nothing  of  a  free  or  ingenuous  nature  in  the  condition  of  indi- 
viduals,  nor  anything  that  could  furnish  encomium  to  a  real 
advocate  for  the  digmtpr  of  human  nature. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  chief  republics  of  antiquity. 
Their  governments  promised  in  theory  what  they  never  conferred 
in  practice — ^the  political  happiness  of  the  citizens. 

3.  *^In  democracy,"  says  Dr  Fergusson,  ^^men  must  love 
equality;  they  must  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens; 
they  must  be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  consideration  they  can 
procure  by  their  abilities  fidrly  measured  against  those  of  an  op- 
ponent; they  must  labour  for  the  public  without  hope  of  prom; 
thev  must  reject  every  attempt  to  create  a  personal  dependence." 
This  is  the  picture  of  a  republic  in  theory.  If  we  reverse  this 
picture  in  every  single  particular,  and  take  its  direct  opposite,  we 
shall  have  the  true  portrait  of  a  republican  government  in  prac- 
tioe. 

4.  It  is  the  fundamental  theory  of  Montesquieu^s  Spirit  of 
Lttws^  that  the  three  distinct  forms  of  government,  the  mon- 
archical, despotical,  and  republican,  are  influenced  by  the  three 
separate  principles  of  honour,  fear,  and  virtue ;  and  this  theorv 
b  the  foundation  on  which  the  author  builds  a  ereat  part  of  his 
political  doctrines.  That  each  of  these  principles  is  exclusively 
essential  to  its  respective  form  of  ^vemment,  but  unnecessary 
and  even  prejudicial  in  the  others,  is  a  position  contrary  both  to 
reason  and  to  truth.  No  form  of  government  can  subsist  where 
every  one  of  those  principles  has  not  its  operation.  The  admis- 
don  of  such  a  theory  leads  to  the  most  mischievous  conclusions; 
as,  for  example,  that  in  monarchies  the  state  dispenses  with 
virtue  in  its  officers  and  magistrates;  the  public  employments 
ought  to  be  venal;  and  that  crimes,  if  kept  secret,  are  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

5.  It  is  only  in  the  infant  periods  of  the  Grecian  history,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  those  splendid  examples  of  patriotism  and 
heroic  virtue,  which  the  ardent  mind  of  imcorrupted  youth  will 
ever  delight  to  contemplate.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
which  strikes  us  on  comparing  the  latter  with  the  more  early 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  total  change  in  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  people.  The  ardour  of  patriotism,  the 
ttarst  of  military  glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  decline  with 
the  rising  grandeur  and  opulence  of  the  nation ;  and  an  enthusi- 
asm sucoe^  of  another  species,  and  far  less  worthy  in  its  aim; 
an  admiration  of  the  fine  arts,  a  violent  passion  for  the  objects  of 
taste  and  for  the  refinements  of  luxury.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
sider Greece  in  the  li^h^  in  which,  after  the  loss  oi  \ieT  ^ec\.^^ 
she  stSl  continued  to  attract  the  admiratioQ  of  otliec  nsAiioxka. 
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SECTION  XXX. 

STAT£  OF  THi:  ARTS  IN  GBEECS. 

I.  It  is  not  among  the  Greeks  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  great- 
est improvement  in  the  useful  or  the  necessary  arts  of  life*  When 
we  speak  of  the  eminence  of  this  people  in  the  arts,  we  are  mi- 
derstood  to  mean  those  which^  by  distinction,  are  termed  the 
fine  arts,  or  those  which  mark  the  refinement  of  a  people,  and 
which  come  in  the  train  of  luxury.  In  agriculture,  manofiie" 
tares,  commerce,  they  never  were  greatly  distinguished.  But  in 
those  which  are  termed  the  fine  arts — architecture,  sculpture^ 
painlang,  and  music,  Greece  surpassed  all-  the  contemporary  na- 
tions: and  the  monuments  of  these  which  yet  remam,  are  the 
models  of  imitation,  and  the  confessed  standard  of  excellence^  in 
the  judgment  of  the  mostpolished  nations  of  modem  times. 

2.  Aner  the  defeat  of  ]&erxes,  the  active  spirit  c^  the  Atheni* 
ansy  which  would  have  otherwise  languished  for  want  of  an  objecty 
taking  a  new  direction  from  luxury,  displayed  itself  signal^  is 
all  the  works  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  administratioii  of 
Fericles  was  the  era  of  luxury  and  splendour.  The  arts  broke 
out  at  once  with  surprising  lustre;  and  arehitecture^  sculptorey 
and  painting,  were  carried  to  the  summit  of  perfection.  This 
^Iden  age  of  the  arts  in  Greece  endured  for  about  a  century^ 
till  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

8.  The  Greeks  were  the  parents  of  that  system  of  architectme 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect. 

The  Greek  arch^;ectare  consisted  of  three  distinct  order^-^-tho 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 

The  Doric  was  probably  the  first  regular  order;  it  has  a  mas-* 
coline  grandeur,  and  a  superior  air  of  strength  to  both  the  othera.^ 
It  is  therefore  best  ada^d  to  works  of  great  magnitude  and  of 
a  sublime  character.  The  character  of  sublimity  is  essentiaUj 
connected  with  chasteness  and  simplicity.  Of  this  order,  is  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  built  ten  years  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  that  is,  481  years  before  the  Christian  era;  a  fitbric 
which  has  stood  upwards  of  2,300  years,  and  is  at  this  day  almost 
entire. 

The  Ionic  order  is  light  and  elegant.    The  former  has  beea 

compared  to  the  robust  and  muscu&r  proportions  c^a  man;  the 

latter  to  the  more  slender  and  delicate  proportions  of  a  wonunu 

The  character  of  this  order  is  likewise  simplicity,  which  is  m 

essential  a  requisite  to  true  beauty  as  it  is  to  grandeur  and  iOp" 

blimity.    The  Ionic  admits,  with  propriety,  of  decorations  whidt 

would  be  unsuitable  to  the  Doric.     Of  this  order  were  constif 

tuted  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greek  temples;  particularly  the 

temple  of  Apollo  at  MUetus,  that  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  and  the 

superb  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  daaai&d,  among  the  wonden 

of  the  world* 
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Tbe  Corinthian  marks  an  a^e  of  luxury  and  magnificencef 
idien  pomp  and  splendour  had  oecome  the  predominant  passion, 
hut  haid  not  yet  extinguished  the  taste  for  tne  sublime  and  beau- 
ty. It  had  its  origm  at  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  luxurioua 
cities  of  Greece;  and  was,  probably,  the  production  of  an  artist 
who  had  to  effect  the  greatest  splendour,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  a  grandeur  and  beauty  of  proportions.  It  attempts, 
therefore,  an  union  of  all  these  characters ;  but  satisfies  not  the 
chastened  judgment,  and  pleases  only  a  corrupted  taste.  Of  this 
order  were  built  many  of  the  most  splendid  temples,  particularly 
that  of  Jupiter  Ol^pus  at  Athens,  founded  by  Fisistratus,  but 
QOt  completely  finished  till  700  years  after,  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian.     Its  remains  are  yet  very  considerable. 

The  characters  of  the  three  orders  of  Grecian  architecture 
have  been  happily  distinguished  by  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons: — 

''  Firat  mutdom'cU 
AaU  noUy  plain,  the  numly  Doric  rose ; 
TIm  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 
Her  ainr  pillar  heaved ;  luxuriant  last 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath.** 

l%om90H'a  Litferty,  Pari  If, 

4.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  orders  are  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Etruscan  architecture  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
Grecian,  but  to  possess  an  imerior  dejgree  of  elegance.  The 
!biyan  pillar  at  Rome  is  of  this  order.  This  magnificent  column 
has  braved  the  injuries  of  time,  and  is  entire  at  the  present  day. 
Its  excellence  consists  less  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
pillar,  than  in  the  admirable  sculpture,  representing  the  idctoriea 
of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  whidi  decorates  it.  l%e  Composite 
order  is  what  its  name  implies;  it  shows  that  the  Greeks  had  in 
the  three  ori^al  orders  exhausted  all  the  principles  of  grandeur 
and  beauty;  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  frame  a  fourth,  but 
by  combining  the  former. 

5.  The  Gk>thic  architecture,  which  is  often  found  to  produce  a 
striking,  efiect,  offers  no  •contradiction  to  these  obserrations. 
Thee&ct  which  it  produces  cannot  be  altogether  accounted  for 
by  the  rules  of  symmetry  or  harmony  in  the  proportions  between 
the  several  parts;  but^  depends  on  a  ca:tam  idea  of  vastness, 
g^miness,  and  solemnity,  which  are  powerful  ingredients  in  the 
snblime.  Of  this  order  is  the  cathedral  of  Mimn,  one  of  the 
noblest  Grothic  structures  in  the  world. 

6.  Sculpture  and  painting  were  brought  by  the  Greeks  to  as 
high  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  architecture.  The  remains  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture  are  at  this  day  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  art ; 
and  the  modem  artists  have  no  means  of  attaining  to  excellence 
80  certain  as  the  study  of  those  great  masterpieces. 

7.  The  excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture  joiay  perhaps  b^ 
accounted  for  chiefly  fi'om  their  having  the  human  ftgvMc^  o^^ti 
before  their  eyes  quite  miked,  and  in  all  its  vario\ia  alt^lxxOica^ 
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both  in  tlie  Pakestra  and  in  their  public  games.  The  antique 
statues  have  therefore  a  grandeur  united  with  perfect  simplicity, 
because  the  attitude  is  not  the  result  of  an  artificial  disposition 
of  the  figure,  as  in  the  modem  academies,  but  is  nature  uncon- 
strained. Thus,  in  the  D^ing  Gladiator,  when  we  observe  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  the  visible  failure  of  strength  and 
life,  we  cannot  doubt  that  nature  was  the  sculptor^s  immediate 
model  of  imitation.* 

8.  And  this  nature  was  in  reality  superior  to  what  we  now  see 
in  the  ordinary  race  of  men.  The  constant  practice  of  gynmastic 
exercises  gave  a  finer  conformation  of  body  than  what  is  now  to 
be  found  in  the  vitiated  pupils  of  modem  eneminacy,  the  artificial 
children  of  modem  fiishion. 

9.  A  secondary  cause  of  the  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
arts  of  design,  was  their  theology,  which  fiimished  an  ample 
exercise  for  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  and  painter. 

10.  We  must  speak  with  more  diffidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
Greeks  in  painting,  than  we  do  of  their  superiority  in  sculpture ; 
because  the  existing  specimens  of  the  former  are  very  few,  and 
the  pieces  which  are  preserved  are  probably  not  the  most  excel- 
lent. But  in  the  want  of  actual  evidence,  we  have  every  pre- 
sumption that  the  Greeks  had  attained  to  equal  perfection  m  the 
art  of  painting  and  in  sculpture ;  for  if  we  find  the  judgment 
given  by  ancient  writers  of 'their  excellence  in  sculpture,  con- 
lirmed  by  the  universal  assent  of  the  best  critics  among  the 
moderns,  we  have  just  reason  to  presume  an  equal  rectitude  m  the 
ju(^ment  which  the  same  andent  writers  have  pronounced  upon 
their  paintings.  If  Pliny  is  right  in  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
those  statues  which  yet  remam,  the  Yenus  of  Fraxiteles,t  the 
Laocoon  and  his  sons  of  Agesander,:]:  of  Folydorus,  and  Athe- 
nodorus,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  his  taste  to  be  less  just 
when  he  celebrates  the  merits  and  cntically  characterizes  the 
different  manners  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  Farrhasius,  Frotogenes, 
and  Timanthes,  whose  works  have  perished. 

11.  The  paintings  found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  ihe  Se- 
pulchrum  Nasonianum  at  Home,  were  probably  the  work  of 
Greek  artists;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Romans  were 
ever  eminent  in  any  of  the  arts  dependent  on  design.  These 
paintings  exhibit  great  knowledge  of  proportions,  and  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro ;  but  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  per- 
spective, 

•  '*  With  such  admirable  art  was  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  iculpturad 
by  Cresilas,  that  one  could  judge  how  much  of  life  remained."— /'/in.  l&.  38. 

t  Praxiteles  flourished  369  b.c.    His  merits,  and'an  enumeration  of  his  prindpal 

works,  may  be  found  in  Pliny,  1. 34,  c.  8 ;  1. 36,  c.  5     He  excelled  in  female  beauty. 

Uis  naked  Venus^  after  the  model  of  the  courtesan  Pkyme^  is  preserved  and  known 

to  the  moderns  by  the  name  of  the  Venus  de  Medici ;  and  the  colossal  statue  of  hit 

mar/exf /irntt  wmm  discovered  in  1820,  at  Milo,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  being  per- 

Aaps  the  most  magniQcent  specimen  of  Oreck  art  which  now  exists. 

»  {_^^^  Cocoon  was  found  in  the  baths  of  T\tuft,'vu  VVA,  sod  uow  standa  on  tlM 

Beiridere  at  Rome. 
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12.  The  music  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  very 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  moderns. 

13.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fine  arts,  ex- 
tended its  etfects  to  the  revolutions  of  their  states,  and  influenced 
their  £ite  as  a  nation.  They  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
their  liberty  by  the  flattering  distinction  of  being  the  humanizera 
of  their  conquerors,  the  unpolished  Komans. 


SECTION  XXXT. 

OF  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

1.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  reduced  the  athletic  exercises 
to  a  system  and  considered  them  as  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion and  importance.  The  PanathenaBan,  and  afl;erwards  the 
Olympic,  the  Pythian,  Nemaean,  and  Isthmian  games,  were 
under  the  regulation  of  the  laws,  and  subject  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  ablest  statesmen  and  legislators.  They  contributed 
essentially  to  the  improvement  of  Sie  nation :  and  while  they 
eherished  martial  ardour,  and  promoted  hardiness  and  agility 
of  body,  cultivated  likewise  urbanity  and  politeness. 

2.  The  games  of  Greece  were  not  confined  to  gymnastic  or 
sthledc  exercises.  They  encouraged  competitions  in  genius  and 
learning.  They  were  the  resort  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  and 
the  phuosophers. 

3.  In  all  nations  poetry  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  prose 
composition.^  The  earliest  prose  writers  in  Greece,  Pherecydes 
of  Scyros,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  were  350  years  posterior  to 
Homer.  Any  remains  of  the  more  ancient  poets,  as  Linus,. 
Orpheus,  &c.  are  extremely  suspicious.  Homer,  of  whose  birth 
bow  the  place  and  era  are  very  uncertain,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Ionia,  and  to  have  flourished  probably 
between  962 — 927,  b.  c.  ;  to  have  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
wandering  minstrel,  and  to  have  composed  his  poems  m  detached 
fragments,  and  separate  ballads,  and  episodes.  Lyciurgus,  the 
^[>artan  lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought 
from  Ionia  into  Greece  complete  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey; 
which,  however,  were  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  now 
see  them,  till  250  years  afterwards  by  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  about  540  b.  c.  who  first  employed  learned  men  to 
collect  and  methodise  these  fragments;  and  to  this  we  owe 
the  complete  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  were 
revised  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus,  at  the  command  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  again  finally  revised  by  the  celebrated 
grammarian  and  critic,  Aristarchus,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.  But  the  distingmshinsf  merits  of  Homer  are  mdeioetide^^t 
of  all  artiBdal  arraDgement.  His  profound  knowledge  ot  YvxmitiOi 
nature,  his  masterfy skill  in  the  deiineation  of  character, \i\aiaiVSQr 
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fill  and  minute  description  of  ancient  manners,  bis  command  of 
the  passions,  his  genius  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  the 
harmony  of  his  poetical  numbers,  have  deservedly  established  his 
reputation  as  the  greatest  poet  of  antiquity.  His  fidelity  as  a 
historian  has  been  questioned ;  but  the  great  outlines  of  his  nar- 
rative are  probably  authentic.  The  moral  of  the  Iliad  is,  that 
dissension  among  the  chie&  of  a  country  is  generally  fatal  to  the 
people;  and  that  of  the  Odyssey,  that  prudence  joined  to  courage 
and  perseverance  are  sufficient  to  surmount  the  most  powerfiil 
obstacles. 

4.  Hesiod  [fl.  859 — 824.]  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Homer:  a  poet,  of  whose  merits  we  should  be  little  sensible, 
were  they  not  seen  through  the  medium  of  an  immense  anti- 
quity. The  poem  of  the  Works  and  Days  contains  some  judi- 
cious precepts  of  agriculture.  The  Theogony  is  an  obscure  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

5.  About  two  centuries  afler  Homer  and  Hesiod,  flourished 
Archilochus  [708 — 665],  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse;  and 
Terpander  [fl.  676 — 644],  who  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  poet 
and  a  musician,  but  of  whose  verses  we  have  no  remains.  The 
two  succeeding  centuries  were  distinguished  by  nine  IjtIc  poets 
of  great  celebrity.  Alcman  [fl.  671 — 631]  and  Stesichorus 
[fl.  611],  of  whom  we  have  but  a  few  imperfect  remains ;  Sappho 
[fl.  608],  of  whose  composition  we  have  two  exquisite  odes; 
Alcaeus  [fl.  611],  Simonides  [fl.  520],  Ibycus  [fl.  560],  and  Bac- 
ch^'hdcs,  of  whom  there  are  some  tine  fl*agments ;  and  Pindar 
[fl.  518—439]  tmd  Anacreon  [fl.  559—530],  who  have  left 
enough  to  allow  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  merits. 

6.  Pindar  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  the  chief  of  the  lyric 
poets.  He  possesses  unbounded  fancy  and  great  sublimity  of 
imagery;  but  his  digressions  are  so  rapid  and  so  frequent,  that 
we  cannot  discover  the  chain  of  thought;  and  his  expression  is 
allowed,  even  by  Longinus,  to  be  oiben  obscure  and  unintelli- 
gible. 

7.  Anacreon  is  a  great  contrast  to  Pindar.  His  fancy  sug- 
gests only  &miliar  and  luxurious  pictures.  He  has  no  compre- 
hension of  the  sublime,  but  contents  himself  with  the  easy,  the 
graceful,  and  the  wanton.  His  morality  is  loose,  and  his  senti- 
ments little  else  than  the  effusions  of  a  voluptuary,  and  therefore 
too  immoral  to  And  favour  with  the  friends  of  virtue. 

8.  The  collection  termed  Anthologia^  which  consists  chiefly  of 
ancient  epigrams,  contains  many  valuable  specimens  of  the  taste 
and  poetical  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  and  contributes  materially  to 
the  illustration  of  their  manners.  The  best  of  the  modem  epi- 
grams may  be  traced  to  this  source. 

9.  The  era  of  the  origin  of  dramatic  composition  among  thn 
GreokSf  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  590  b.  c.    Thespis, 

tr&o  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventOT  o£  Xx^b.^^'i^^'vaa  contem- 
por&ry  with  Solon.    Witkua  \iUiQ  mot^  \^«ai  «k  <:«Q\ns^  ^Ou^ 
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Greek  drama  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection ;  for  JEschylus 
died  456  B.C.  ^schylus  wrote  seventy-five  tragedies;  for 
thirteen  of  which  he  gained  the  first  prize  of  dramatic  poetry  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Only  seven  are  now  extant.  Like  Shak- 
speare,  his  genius  is  sublime  and  his  imagination  unbounded. 
He  disdained  regularity  of  plan  and  all  artificial  restriction ;  but 
unfortunately  he  disdained  likewise  the  restraints  of  decency  and 
of  good  morals. 

10.  Euripides  (480—406)  and  Sophocles  (495—405)  flourished 
about  filfby  years  afler  iBschylus.  Euripides  is  most  masterly  in 
painting  the  passion  of  love,  both  in  its  tenderest  emotions  and 
in  its  most  violent  paroxysms :  yet  the  characters  of  his  women 
demonstrate  that  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the 
sex.  Longinus  does  not  rate  high  his  talent  for  the  sublime ;  but 
he  possessed  a  much  superior  excellence — his  verses,  with  great 
eloqaence  and  harmony,  breathe  the  most  admirable  morality. 
There  remain  eighteen  tragedies  of  Euripides,  out  of  about  120 
said  to  have  been  written  by  him ;  and  of  these  the  Medea  is 
deemed  the  most  excellent. 

11.  Sophocles  shared  with  Euripides  the  palm  of  dramatic 
poetry;  and  is  judged  to  have  surpassed  him  in  the  grand,  the 
terrible,  and  the  sublime.  Of  100  tragedies  which  he  composed, 
only  seven  remain.  They  display  ^reat  knowledge  of  the  human 
henrt,  and  a  general  chastity  and  simplicity  of  expression,  which 
gife  the  greater  force  to  the  occasional  strokes  of  the  sublime. 
The  CEkiipus  of  Sophocles  is  esteemed  the  most  perfect  produc- 
tion of  the  Greek  stage. 

12.  The  Greek  comedy  is  divided  into  the  ancient^  the  midiUe, 
and  the  new.  The  first  was  a  licentious  satire  and  mimicry  of 
real  personi^es  exhibited  by  name  upon  the  stage.  The  laws 
repressed  this  extreme  license,  and  gave  bjrth  to  the  middle  co- 
medy, which  continued  the  satirical  delineation  of  real  persons, 
but  nnder  fictitious  names.  The  last  improvement  consisted  in 
banishing  all  personal  satire,  and  confining  comedy  to  a  delinea- 
tion of  manners.  This  was  the  new  comedy.  Of  the  first  spe- 
cies, the  ancient,  we  have  no  remains.  The  dramas  of  Aristo- 
phaiaes  (fl.  427—388),  of  which  we  have  eleven  out  of  fifty-four, 
jure  an  example  of  the  second  or  middle  comedy.  The  grossness 
of  his  raillery,  and  the  malevolence  which  frequently  inspired  it, 
are  a  reproach  to  the  morals  of  that  people  which  could  tolerate 
it.  Yet  his  works  have  their  value,  as  throwing  light  upon 
andent  manners. 

13.  Of  the  new  comedy,  Menander  (fl.  330 — 20)  was  the  bright 
example ;  possessing  a  vein  of  the  most  delicate  wit,  with  the 
utmost  punty  of  moral  sentiment.  Unfortunately  we  have  no- 
thing 01  him  remaining  but  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Athe- 
naBfOB,  Plutarch,  Stobceus,  and  EustHttiias,  We  see  a  g;reat  dea\ 
of  his  ments^  however,  in  his  copyist  and  translator,  Terence. 

J4,  lie  actors,  both  ia  the  Greek  and  Koiuaa  tiieatroa,  MOta 
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masks,  of  which  the  features  were  strongly  painted,  and  the 
mouth  so  constructed  as  to  increase  the  power  of  the  voice. — ^It 
is  probable  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  set  to  music,  and  sung  like  the  recitative  in  the  Italian 
opera;  and  sometimes  one  person  was  employed  to  recite  or  sing 
the  part,  and  another  to  perform  the  corresponding  action  or 
gesticulation. 

15 .  The  Mimes  originally  made  a  part  of  the  ancient  comedy, 
and  consisted  of  grotesque  dances  played  between  the  acts ;  but 
becoming  popular  with  the  vulgar,  they  became  a  separate  en- 
tertainment, representing  burlesque  parodies  on  the  serious  tra- 
gedy and  comedy.  The  Pantomimes  diifered  from  the  mimes  in 
this  respect,  that  they  consisted  solely  of  gesticulation,  and  were 
carried  to  great  perfection.  They  seem  to  have  been  very  simi- 
lar to  our  modem  pantomimes. 


SECTiojT  xxxn. 

OF  THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS. 

1.  The  genius  of  the  Greeks  was  in  no  department  of  literary 
composition  more  distinguished  than  in  history;  and  the  most 
eminent  of  their  historians  were  nearly  contemporary  with  each 
other.  Herodotus,  bom  484,  died  in  —  b.  c. ;  Thucydides,  bom 
471,  died  in  319 ;  and  Xenophon,  who  was  about  forty  years 
later  than  Thucydides,  died  359.  Herodotus,  a  native  of  HaHcar- 
nassus,  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  has  written  the  joint 
liistory  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  from  the  time  of  Gyrus  the 
Great  to  the  battles  of  Plateea  and  Mycale,  a  period  of  120 
years  (599 — 479).  He  treats  incidentally  likewise  of  theiiistory 
of  several  other  nations— of  the  Egyptians,  Ass3rrians,  Medes, 
and  Lydians.  His  veracity  is  to  be  depended  on  in  all  matters 
that  fell  under  his  own  observation;  but  he  admits  too  easily  the 
reports  of  others,  and  is  in  general  fond  of  the  marvellous.  His 
style  is  pure,  and  he  has  a  copious  elocution. 

2.  Thucydides  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  of  an  illustrious 
family.     He  was  an  able  general,  and  has  written,  with  great 
ability,  the  history  of  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war ;  introducing  it  with  a  short  narrative  of  the  preced- 
ing periods  of  the  history  of  Greece.     He  is  justly  esteemed  for 
his  Adelity  and  candour.     His  style  is  a  contrast  to  the  full  and 
flowing  period  of  Herodotus,  possessing  a  sententious  brevity 
which  is  at  once  lively  and  energetic.    The  history  of  the  re- 
maining six  years  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  was  written  by 
Theopompua  and  Xenophon. 
S,  Xenophon  commanded  the  Greek  army  in  the  service  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  in  his  culpable  entonptiafe  as^inst  his  brotlier 
•-^j-taxerxes.     (See  Sect.  XX.  §  14.)    A&«t  Ui^  iaSiva^  ^&  >isk 
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enterprise,  Xenophon  directed  that  astonishing  retreat  from 
Babylon  to  the  Euxine,  of  which  he  has  given  an  interesting 
and  £iithful  narrative.  He  wrote  likewise  the  Cyropedia,  or  the 
history  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  which  is  believed  to  be  ratJier  an 
imaginary  delineation  of  an  accomplished  prince  than  a  real 
narration.  He  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  has 
left  two  excellent  political  tracts  on  the  constitutions  of  Lacedse- 
mon  and  Athens.  His  style  is  simple  and  energetic,  ^miliar, 
unadorned,  and  free  from  all  affectation. 

4.  Greece,  in  her  decline,  produced  some  historians  of  great 
eminence.  Polybius  (fl.  210—124),  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  wrote  forty  books  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  history 
during  his  own  age  ^  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  Roman  province; 
but  of  this  great  work  only  the  first  five  books  are  entire,  with 
an  epitome  of  the  following  twelve.  He  merits  less  the  praise 
of  eloquence  and  purity  than  of  authentic  information  and  most 
jadicious  reflection. 

6.  Diodorus  Siculus  flourished  (60 — 30)  in  the  time  of  Au-  . 
gustus,  and  composed,  in  forty  books,  a  general  history  of  the 
world,  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Historica.  No  more  remain 
than  fifteen  books ;  of  which  the  first  five  treat  of  the  fiibulous 
periods,  and  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  &c.,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  next  five  are  want- 
ing. The  remainder  brings  down  the  history  from  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes  into  Greece  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  is  taxed  with  chronological  inaccuracy  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  his  work ;  but  the  authenticity  and  correctness  of  the 
latter  periods  are  unimpeached.  His  style,  though  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  Xenophon  or  Thucydides,  is  pure,  perspi- 
cuous, and  unaffected. 

6.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  eminent  both  as  a  historian  and 
rhetoridan,  flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus  (d.  ab.  7  b.  c.)  His 
Roman  Antiquities  contmn  much  valuable  information,  though 
his  work  is  too  much  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  systematizing. 
Strabo,  the  great  geographer,  lived  also  in  this  period,  from 
whose  writings  an  accurate  account  of  the  principal  states  of 
the  world  is  obtained,  particularly  of  Greece,  Italy,  Sardinia, 
Egjpt,  Ethiopia,  and  Judea,  which  he  visited.  He  was  a  native 
ofCappadocia,  and  died  about  the  year  25  a.  c. 

7.  Plutarch,  a  native  of  ChaBronea  in  Bceotia,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (died  about  140  a.c).  His  "  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  literary  works  of 
the  ancients,  introducing  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  private 
character  and  manners  of  those  eminent  persons  whose  public 
achievements  are  recorded  by  professed  historians.  His  moral- 
ity is  excellent ;  his  style  is  clear  and  energetic^  atvd  Yi\i^\i  \)dl<^ 
subject  demands  it,  rises  frequently  to  great  eloquew^ift. 

A  Arnaa,  a  native  of  -Nicomedia,  wrote,  m  t\i^  xc^^  ol 
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Adrian,  seven  books  of  the  Wars  of  Alexander,  with  great 
judgment  and  fidelity;  his  narrative  being  composed  on  the 
authority  of  Aristobulns  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  Alexander's  prin- 
cipal officers.  No  historical  record,  therefore,  has  a  better  claim 
to  the  pubUc  faith.  His  style  is  unadorned,  but  chaste,  perspi- 
cuous, and  manly.  It  is  to  his  writings  that  we  owe  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  sublime  morality  of  Epictetus,  of  whom  he  was 
the  fiivourite  disciple. 


SECTION  xxxin. 

OF  THE  GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS. 

1.  After  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  increasing  relish 
for  poetical  composition  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  men  termed  Bhap- 
sodists,  whose  employment  was  to  recite  at  the  games  and  festi- 
vals the  composition  of  the  older  poets,  and  to  comment  on  their 
merits  and  explain  their  doctrines.  Some  of  these,  founding 
schools  of  instruction,  were  dignified  by  their  pupils  with  the 
epithet  of  Sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom. 

2.  The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was  that  founded  by 
Thales,  of  Miletus,  640  B.C.,  and  termed  the  Ionic  sect,  from 
the  country  of  the  founder.  Thales  is  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge both  in  geometry  and  astronomy.  His  metaphysical  doc- 
trines are  but  imperfectly  known.  He  taught  the  belief  of  a 
First  Cause,  and  an  overruling  Providence ;  but  supposed  the 
Divinity  to  animate  the  universe,  as  the  soul  does  the  body. 
The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Ionic  school  were  pure  and  rational. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Thales  were  Anaximander 
and  Anaxagoras  (fl.  530.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  Ionic,  arose  the  Italian  sect,  so  termed  firom 
the  country  where  Pythagoras,  its  founder,  is  said  to  have  first 
taught.  Pythagoras  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Samos,  and  to  have  been  bom  about  586  b.  c.     He  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  derived  much  of  his  knowledge  fi*om  Eg}'pt ;  and 
e  had,  like  the  Egyptain  priests,  a  public  doctrine  for  the  peo- 
ple and  a  private  for  his  disciples ;  the  former  a  good  system  of 
morals,  the  latter  probably  unmtclligible  mystery.     His  notions 
of  the  Divinity  were  akin  to  those  of  Thales ;  but  he  believed  in 
the  eternity  of  the  universe  and  its  coexistence  with  the  Deity. 
He  tanght  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  through  different 
bodies.     His  disciples  lived  in  common ;  they  abstained  rigor- 
ously fi*om  the  flesh  of  animals ;  they  held  music  in  hi^h  estuna- 
tion,  as  a  corrective  of  the  passions.    Pythagoras  bdieved  the 
earth  to  he  a  sphere,  the  planets  to  be  inhabited,  and  the  fixed 
st^  to  be  the  suns  and  centres  of  other  systems.     His  most 
eminent  followers  were  Empedodcs,  EpldiMmua^  Ow^xia  Lu- 
«*«««>  Timasua^  Archjtas. 
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4.  The  Eleatic  sect  of  philosopliy,  believed  to  haye  sprung 
from  the  Pythagorean  or  Italic,  was  founded  by  Xenophanes, 
about  500  B.C.  Its  chief  supporters  were  Parmenides,  Zeno, 
and  Leucippus,  natives  of  Elea,  from  which  city  the  sect  took  its 
name.  The  metaphysical  notions  of  this  sect  were  utterly  un- 
intelligible. They  maintained,  that  things  had  neither  begin- 
nmg,  end,  nor  any  change;  and  that  all  the  changes  we  perceive 
are  in  our  own  senses.  Yet  Leucippus  tau;^ht  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  from  whence  he  supposed  all  material  substances  to  be 
formed.     Of  this  sect  were  Democritus  and  Heraclitus. 

5.  The  Socratic  school  arose  from  the  Ionic.  Socrates  died 
401  B.  c,  the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks.  He  ex- 
ploded the  futile  logic  of  the  Sophists,  which  consisted  of  a  set 
of  general  arguments  applicable  to  all  manner  of  questions, 
and  by  which  they  could,  with  an  appearance  of  plausibiUtnr, 
maintain  either  side  of  any  proposition.  Socrates  always  brought 
his  antagonist  to  particulars ;  beginning  with  a  simple  and  un- 
deniable position,  which  being  granted,  another  followed  equallv 
undeniable,  till  th\s  disputant  was  conducted  step  by  step,  by  his 
own  concessions,  to  that  side  of  the  question  on  which  lay  the 
tnith.  His  rivals  lost  all  credit  as  philosophers,  but  had  in- 
fluence to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  man  who  had  exposed 
them.  He  left  no  writings,  but  his  doctrines  are  to  be  learned 
from  Plato  and  Xenophon.  i  le  taught  the  belief  of  a  First  Cause, 
whose  beneficence  is  e^ual  to  his  power,  the  Creator  and  Buler 
(^the  Universe.  '  He  mculcated  the  moral  agency  of  man,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. He  exploded  the  Polytheistic  superstitions  of  his  country, 
and  thence  became  the  victim  of  an  accusation  of  impiety.  (See 
Section  XXIII.  §  6.)  The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of 
Soorates  were  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

6.  Tho  morality  of  Socrates  was  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Cyrenaic  sect,  but  was  pushed  the  length  of  extravagance  by  the 
Cynics.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Antisthenes,  a  pupil  of 
Socrates.  Virtue,  in  their  opinion,  consisted  in  renouncing  all 
the  conveniences  of  life.  They  clothed  themselves  in  rags,  slept 
and  eat  in  the  streets,  or  wandered  about  the  country  with  a 
stick  and  a  knapsack.  They  condemned  all  knowledge  as  use- 
less. They  associated  impudence  with  ignorance,  and  indulged 
themselves  in  scurrility  and  invective  without  restraint.  The 
most  eminent  of  this  sect  was  Diogenes. 

7.  The  Megarean  sect  was  founded  by  Fnclid,  not  the  mathe- 
matidan,  and  were  the  happy  inventors  of  logical  syllogism,  or 
the  art  of  quibbling.  The  most  eminent  were  Eubulides,  Alexinus 
Eleensis,  Diodorus,  and  Stilpo. 

8.  The  Academic  sect  had  Plato  for  its  founder,  a  native  of 
^gina,  and  thus  by  his  country  an  Athenian;  he  was  botvi  «^^^ 
430,  B.  c. ;  a  philosoj)bery  whose  doctrines  have  \iad  a  taoT^  c^- 
tensive  and  more  htsdng  empiro  over  the  minds  o£  mas^axwi  \>ftsja 
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tliose  perhaps  of  any  other  among  the  ancients.  This  is  in  part 
owing  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  in  part  to  the  eloquence  with 
which  they  have  been  propounded.  Plato  had  the  most  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Divinity  and  his  attributes.  He  taught  that  the 
human  soul  was  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  and  that  this  alliance 
with  the  Eternal  Mind  might  be  improved  into  actual  intercourse 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  by  abstracting  the  soul  from  all  the 
corruptions  it  derives  from  the  body ;  a  doctrine  highly  flattering 
to  the  pride  of  man,  and  generating  that  mystical  enthusiasm 
which  has  the  most  powerful  empire  over  a  warm  imagination. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Greece  were  his  disciples — 
Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  and  Aristotle. 

9.  The  Platonic  philosophy  found  its  chief  opponents  in  four 
remarkable  sects — ^those  of  Aristotle,  of  Pyrrho,  of  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus ;  in  other  words,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Sceptic,  the  Stoic, 
and  the  Epicurean.  • 

10.  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  was  bom  at 
Sta^yra,  in  Thrace,  a  city  then  under  the  dominion  of  Mace- 
donia (fl.  384 — 322).  He  was  the  tutor  of  Alexander  tie 
Great,  and  established  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens ;  a 
philosopher,  whose  tenets  have  found  more  zealous  partisans, 
and  more  rancorous  opponents,  than  those  of  any  other.  It  was 
his  custom  to  discourse  to  his  disciples  in  walking,  and  hence  his 
philosophy  was  termed  peripatetic.  His  Metaphvsics,  from  the 
sententious  brevity  of  his  expression,  are  extremely  obscure,  and 
have  mven  rise  to  numberless  commentaries.  The  best  analysis 
of  his  logic  is  given  by  Dr  Reid,  in  Lord  Kames's  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man.  His  physical  works  are  the  result  of  great  ob- 
servation and  acquaintance  with  nature ;  and  his  critical  writings, 
as  his  Poetics  and  Art  of  Rhetoric,  display  both  taste  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  latter  works  that  will  ever  continue  to  be  most 
Talued.  The  peculiar  passion  of  Aristotle  was  that  of  classifying, 
arranging,  and  combining  the  objects  of  his  knowledge  so  as  to 
reduce  all  to  a  few  principles ;  a  dangerous  propensity  in  philo- 
sophy, and  repressive  of  improvement  in  science. 

11.  The  Sceptical  sect  was  founded  by  Pyrrho,  a  native  of 
Elea  (died  288).  They  formed  no  systems  of  their  own,  but 
endeavoured  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  those  of  all  others. 
They  inculcated  universal  doubt  as  the  only  true  wisdom.  There 
was,  in  their  opinion,  no  essential  difference  between  vice  and 
virtue,  farther  than  as  human  compact  had  discriminated  them. 
Tranquillity  of  mind  they  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  the  greatest 
happiness,  and  this  was  to  be  attained  by  absolute  indmerence 
to  all  dogmas  or  opinions. 

12.  The  Stoics,  proposing  to  themselves  the  same  end,  tran- 
quiUity  of  mind,  took  a  nobler  path  to  arrive  at  it.     They  en- 

doavoured  to  raise  themselves  above  all  the  passions  and  feelings 

of  humanity.     They  believed  aVl  natwre,  «a\6l  God  himself  the 

Moul  of  the  umVersCi  to  be  regulatwl  by  ^«Qk.  wvJi  vcaxosAsi^ 
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laws.  The  human  soul  being  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  man 
eannot  complain  of  being  actuated  by  that  necessity  which 
actaates  the  Divinity  himself.  His  pains  and  his  pleasures  are 
determined  by  the  same  laws  which  determine  his  existence. 
Virtue  consists  in  'accommodating  the  disposition  of  the  mind 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  vice, 'in  opposing  those  laws  ; 
vice  therefore  is  folly,  and  virtue  the  only  true  wisdom.  A 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  is  found  in  the  En- 
chiridion of  Epictetus,  and  in  tne  Meditations  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Zeno  (fl.  299 — ^263^, 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  disciple  of  Crates  the  C3rnic. 

13.  Epicurus  (died  270)  taught  that  man^s  supreme  happi- 
ness consisted  in  pleasm:^.  He  himself  limited  the  term  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  only  the  practice  of  virtue.  But  if  pleasure  is 
allowed  to  be  the  object,  every  man  will  draw  it  from  those 
Boorces  which  he  finds  can  best  supply  it.  It  might  have  been 
the  pleasure  of  Epicurjis  to  be  chaste  and  temperate.  We  are 
told  it  was  so ;  but  others  find  their  pleasure  in  intemperance 
and  luxury;  and  such  was  the  taste  of  his  principal  followers. 
Epicurus  held  that  the  Deity  was  indifferent  to  all  the  actions  of 
man.  They  therefore  had  no  other  counsellor  than  their  own 
conscience,  and  no  other  guide  than  the  instinctive  desire  of 
their  own  happiness. 

14.  The  Greek  philosophy,  on  the  whole,  atfords  little  else 
than  a  picture  of  the  imbecility  and  caprice  of  the  human  mind. 
Its  teachers,  instead  of  experiment  and  observation,  satisfied 
thraoselves  with  constructing  theories ;  and  these,  wanting  &ct 
for  their  basis,  have  only  served  to  perplex  the  understanding, 
and  retard  equally  the  advancement  of  sound  morality  and  the 
progress  of  usefiil  knowledge. 


SECTION  XXXIV.* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

From  ihe  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 

Titus,  006  B.  C,  to  71  A,  C. 

1.  [The  Jennsh  history,  during  this  period,  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  During  the  captivity,  606 — 536.  2.  Under  the  Per- 
sians, 536-^23.  3.  Under  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae,  323 
—167.  4.  Under  the  Maccabees,  167—39.  6.  Under  the 
Herodians  and  Romans,  39  b.  c.  to  71  A.  c] 

2.  First  period,  during  the  captivity. — ^The  condition  of  the 
Hebrews  while  in  captivity,  was  far  from  being  one  of  abject 
wretchedness.    This  is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  ^k&X>  \)dl<^ 
prophet  Daniel  held  the  £rst  office  at  the  court  of  Bab7\oT\\  wA 
that  Jeboiachitif  the  former  king  of  Judah,  ia  t\xe  ioTty-fc\a\3cL 
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vear  of  the  captivihr,  was  released  from  an  imprisonment  which 
had  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  preferred  in  point 
of  rank  to  all  the  kings  who  were  then  at  Babylon,  either 
detained  as  hostages,  or  present  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their 
homage  to  the  Chaldee  monarch.  He  was  treated  as  the  first 
of  the  kings,  he  ate  at  the  table  of  his  conqueror,  and  received 
an  annual  allowance  corresponding  to  his  regal  dignity.  From 
these  circumstances  of  honour,  a  splendour  must  nave  been  re- 
flected back  on  all  the  exiles;  so  that  they  could  neither  be  ill- 
treated,  nor  despised,  nor  very  much  oppressed.  They  pro- 
bably had  received  grants  of  land,  and  were  viewed  as  respect* 
able  colonists,  who  enjoyed  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  the  respect  paid  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Shealtiel,  and 
his  grandson  Zerubbabel,  imdoubtedl^  participated;  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  humiliation  was  always 
painful,  and  drew  on  them  expressions  of  contempt.  The 
peculiarities  of  their  religion  anorded  many  opportunities  for 
the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans,  a 
striking  example  of  which  is  given  in  the  profanation  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple.     (Daniel  v.) 

3.  Second  period^  under  the  Persians. — Cyaxares  11.  refused 
the  Hebrews  his  permission  to  return  to  Judea;  but  his  successor, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (536)  caused  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  throughout  the  Persian  empire,  that  all  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  without  exception,  had  Uberty  to  re- 
turn to  Judea  and  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  This 
general  permission  therefore  extended  to  the  Israelites  in  As- 
syria, Halah,  Gozan,  and  Media,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  at 
Chebar  and  Babylon.  The  more  important  and  wealthy  por- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  preferred  to  remain  where  they  had  been 
so  long  settled,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  of  removing  to  a  country  where  they  had  everything 
to  recreate.  Those  who  formed  the  first  caravan  belonged  to 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi;  and  numbered  about 
fifty  thousand  souls.  They  were  headed  by  Zerubbabel,*  grand- 
son of  king  Jehoiachin,  accompanied  by  the  high-priest  Joshua, 
and  ten  of  the  principal  elders,  the  journey  occupying  about  four 
months,  and  terminating  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  captivity, 
the  fifty-second  year  afVer  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  "  The 
new  settlers  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their  footing,  principally 
in  consequence  of  difierences  (produced  by  the  intolerance  they 
themselves  evinced  at  the  building  bf  tiie  temple)  with  their 
neighbours  and  kinsmen  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  the  colony 
was  only  a  cause  of  expense."  The  Samaritans,  subsequently, 
having  erected  a  separate  temple  at  Gcrizim,  near  Sichem,  about 

*  Zerubbabel  wm§  appointed  not  onljr  leader  of  the  Caravan,  but  also  governor  of 

Judea  ;  and  received  from  Cyrus  five  thou»and  four  hundred  sacred  vessels  of  gold 

sad ailver  which  Ntbuchndneit»r  had  carried  from  3eTUsa\em  \o  ttsibvlon.    Cyrus 

preacribed  the  tise  of  the  temple  that  was  lo  be  lebuvVX,  mvA  4\x«cX.«4  VV^iX  \J\*  «w. 

yeaae  ahouJd  be  defrayed  from  the  royal  Ueaturv. 
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Sd6,  not  onlj  separated  completely,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
inveterate  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Hence  the  prohibi- 
tum to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple,  brought  about  hy  their 
means,  under  Cambyses,  529,  and  Smerdis,  522,  and  not  taken 
off  until  520,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  new  colony 
did  not  Teoeive  a  permanent  internal  constitution  till  the  time  of 
£m*  and  Nehemiah;t  both  brought  in  fresh  colonists,  the 
former  in  478,  the  latter  in  445.  The  coimtry  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  satraps  of  Syria ;  but  in  the  increasing  domestic 
declension  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  high-priests  gradually  be- 
came the  virtual  rulers  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  even  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  conquest  (332)  the  Jews  seem  to  have  mani- 
fested proofs  of  fidehty  to  the  Persians. 

4.  Third  period^  under  the  Ptolemies  and  SeUucidce^  323 — 167. 
— After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Palestine,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  situation,  generally  shared  the  fate  of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria.  In  312,  Ptolemy  I.  occupied  Jerusalem,  and  transplanted 
a  vast  colony  of  Jews  to  Alexandria  ;j:  from  thence  they  spread 
to  Cyrene,  and  gradually  over  the  whole  of  North  Africa,  and 
even  in  -SJthiopia.     From  311 — 301  the  Jews  remained,  however, 

*  Eira  was  appointed  governor,  with  a  comraiuion  to  appoint  Judges,  to  rectify 
abuses,  and  to  enforce  tlie  observance  of  the  law  by  fine,  imprisonment,  banisliment, 
or  death.  He  also  had  permission  to  make  a  collection  for  the  temple,  among  the 
Hebrews  who  chose  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  exile;  and  the  king  (Xerxes  I.) 
md  his  counsellors  not  only  contributed  generously  towards  the  same  object,  but 
the  managers  of  the  royal  revenues  west  of  the  Euphrates,  were  ordered  to  supply 
"Sam  with  all  he  should  require,  of  silver  to  one  hundred  talents,  wheat  to  one 
hundred  cors,  wine  and  oil  to  one  hundreds  baths  of  each,  and  salt  without  liroita. 
tion,  that  the  sacrifices  might  l)e  legally  and  regularly  offered,  that  the  wrath  of  the 
God  of  heaven  should  not  be  against  the  realm  of  the  king  and  of  his  sons.  Also, 
all  who  were  employed  in  the  services  of  the  temple,  even  the  common  labourers, 
(Netbinims,)  were  exempted  from  tribute,  and  thus  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
Hedes  and  Persians.  This  was  done  to  influence  the  priests  and  Levites  to  settle  at 
Jerusalem,  fur  as  yet  but  very  few  of  them  had  returned.  (Ezra  vii. ;  viii.  15—20.) 
Notwithstanding  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Ezra  induced  two  families  of  priests  to 
accompany  him.  'i'he  caravan  consisted  of  sixteen  htuses,  which,  including  women 
and  children,  probably  amounted  to  six  thousand  |>ersons.  After  a  journey  of  three 
months  and  a  half,  the  new  colony  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  deposited  at  the  temple  the 
donations  they  had  received  for  it,  and  Ezra  delivered  his  credentials  to  the  royal 
oflSoers  of  that  district.  (Ezra  viii.)  Of  all  the  improvements  and  regulations 
which  he  introduced  into  Judea,  the  Book  that  bears  his  name  mentions  only  the 
removal  of  the  heathen  women  ;  a  measure  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  return  to  idolatry.  But  Nehemiah  informs  us  that  Ezia  had  the  law 
publicly  read  to  the  people,  and  explained  by  interpreters  to  those  who  understood 
only  Aramean.  This  undoubtedly  gave  occasion  to  the  multiplying  of  copies  of  the 
law  in  Judea.    (Ezra  ix,  x  ;  Neh.  viii.  \—\i,  comp.  1  Mace  i.  57,  58 )"— Jahn. 

f  During  the  rebellion  of  Megabyzus,  satrap  of  Syria,  Judea  was  the  seat  of  war, 
and  subjected  to  great  distress  for  two  years.  'Ihis  information  so  affected  the 
prophet  Nehemiah,  (cup-liearer  to  Artaxerxes  I.)  that  the  king  observed  his  melan. 
choiy,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  he  appointed  liim  governor  of  Judea.  with  full  power 
to  fortify  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  secure  it  from  those  disasters  to  which  unprotected 
placet  are  always  exposed  in  time  of  war.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  royal  officers 
vest  of  the  Euphrates  to  assist  in  the  fortification  of  the  city,  and  to  furnish  the 
requisite  timber  from  the  king's  forests;  probably  on  mount  Libanus,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  KadiNha,  as  that  place  was  celebrated  for  its  cedars.  Thus 
commissioned,  Nehemiah  journeyed  to  Judea,  accompanied  by  military  officers  and 
cavalry.    (Neh.  i;  ii  1—9) 

X  In  consequence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  the  Persian  kings,  Plo\etn^  %tvcv\«dk 
them  the  $ame  pnrileges  in  Alexandria  as  Alexander  had  coi^terTed  on  \.V\«^«a«- 
doalMM.    He  also  employed  a  part  of  tbem  in  garrisouius  hv«  fot\.xeM«»  Vd^  Va 
other  duUea  of  trust. 
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subject  to  Antigonus.  After  the  overthrow  of  his  empire,  thej 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  until  203 ;  the 
most  conspicuous  of  their  high-priests  during  this  interval  were 
Simon  the  just  (died  291),  and  afterwards  his  son,  Onias  I.  (died 
218),  who,  by  withholding  the  tribute  due  to  Ptolemy  III.,  ex- 
posed Judea  to  iminent  daiiger.  In  the  second  war  of  Antiochus 
the  Great  against  Egypt,  203,  the  Jews  of  their  own  free  will 
acknowledged  themselves  his  subjects,  and  assisted  in  driving  out 
the  Egyptian  troops,  who,  under  their  general  Scopas  had  again 

Possessed  themselves  of  the  country  and  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
im,  198.     Antiochus  confirmed  the  Jews  in  the  possession  of 
idl  their  privileges;  and  although  he  promised  their  country, 
together  with  Coelo-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
as  the  future  dowry  of  his  daughter,  Judea  still  remained  under 
the  Syrian  supremacy,  except  that  the  revenue  was  for  a  time 
divided  between  the  Syrian  and  Eg^'ptian  kings.     But  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans  was  also  the  remote  cause 
of  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  Jews.      The  consequent 
dearth  of  money  in  which  the  Syrian  kings  found  themselves, 
and  the  riches  of  the  temple,  the  accumulation  of  the  sacred  in- 
come and  gifls,  made  the  office  of  high-priest  an  object  of  pur- 
chase under  Antiochus  Epiphanes:  hence  arose  quarrels  betweeii 
the  pontifical  families,  and  out  of  those  sprung  factious,  which 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  desirous  to  turn  to  his  own  account, 
by  the  introduction  of  Grecian  institutions  among  the  Jews,  in 
order  thereby  to  promote  the  subjection  of  that  people,  now 
raised  by  its  privileges  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  state  within  that 
of  S}Tia.     Tne  pious  hi^h-priest,  Onias  III.,  was  recalled  to 
Antioch,  there  to  remain  m  exile,  that  he  might  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  the  contemplated  innovations  (175).     His  brother  Jason 
obtained  the  mitre  by  purchase,  and  on  condition  that  he  would 
introduce  the  Grecian  customs :  Ja^on,  however,  was  in  his  turn 
superseded  by  his  brother  Menelaus  who  promised  a  still  greater 
tribute,  (172).     During  the  civil  war  arismg  out  of  those  events, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  returning  with  his  army^  from  Egypt, 
sent  a  part  of  it  to  occupy  Jerusalem  (167),  and  to  vent  his  ra«^ 
against  the  Jews  for  their  opposition  to  Menelaus,  the  high- 
priest  of  his  own  appointment :  the  consequent  cruelty  and  op- 
pression  of  the  Jews,  who  now  were  to  be  rlellenized  *  by  mam 
force,  soon  occasioned  the  rise  under  the  Maccabees. 

6.  Fourth  Period,  under  the  Maccabees,  167 — 39.    The  rebellion 
against  Antiochus  lY.,  Epiphanes,  was  brought  about  by  the 

*  Atheneus  wm  sent  to  Jeriualem  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  the  Greek  religion. 

and  to  compel  them  to  an  ottKervance  of  iu  lites.     He  dedicated  the  temple  to 

Jupiter  Olympius.  and  caused  sacrifices  to  be  offered  in  it ;  circumcision,  the  keep. 

/n^  of  the  Sabbath,  and  every  olMervance  of  the  law,  were  now  made  capital  offcncesi 

Mt/daU  the  ettpie*  of  the  sacied  books  were  burned.     Groves  were  planted,  and  idoL 

mtrouM  altara  were  built  in  every  city,  and  \be  cu\xci\«  vieie  tequircd  to  ofF^r  sacri- 

,f.^  to  the  ^nda  and  eat  8Wtiie*s  fle*h  every  \nou\\\  on  \.Y\e  \>v\v\v-Aa>j  nt  Uv«  kinf. 

laoae  who  relumed  to  obey  tbesc  orders  iwexe  yullu  dcaX-Yv  Vi\\Viu\x\.utf6ivs« 
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priest  Mattathias,  who  died  soon  afler,  and  was  immediately 
sncoeeded  by  his  son  Judas,  who,  on  account  of  his  heroic  ex- 
ploits, received  the  surname  of  MaccalxBus  (the  hammerer). 
Supported  by  the  fanaticism  of  his  party,  Judas  defeated  in  seve- 
ral battles  the  generals  of  Antiochus  that  were  sent  against  him, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  when  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  and  purified  the  temple.  On  Epiphanes  being 
informed  of  these  successes,  he  determined  to  exterminate  the 
whole  nation  and  give  their  country  to  others ;  but  he  died  on 
his  journey  for  that  purpose  (163).  Under  Antiochus  V.  Eu- 
pator,  the  sedition  continued  successful  both  against  the  Syrian 
king  and  the  high-priest  Alcimus,  his  creature.  Judas  having 
been  defeated  and  killed  by  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius 
L,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jonathan  (161),  who,  on 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  Alcimus  (160),  succeeded  to  that 
office  in  the  ensuing  war  between  Demetrius  I.  and  Alexander 
Balas,  both  rivals  courting  his  alliance.  Jonathan  sided  with 
Balas,  and,  from  being  merely  the  leader  of  a  party,  came  to  be 
head  of  the  nation,  which  still,  nevertheless,  continued  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  kings.  Notwithstanding  the  favour  he  had  shown 
to  Balas,  after  the  overthrow  of  that  pretender  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  dignity  by  Demetrius  II.  (145),  to  whose  assist- 
ance he  marched  at  the  subsequent  great  revolt  in  Antioch« 
Jonathan,  however,  in  144,  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the 
usurper,  Antiochus  Theos^  the  son  of  Balas,  and  was  by  em- 
bassy presented  with  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  in  the  same 
year ;  but  by  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  (143).  His  brother  and  successor,  Simon,  having  de- 
clared against  Tryphon  (the  murderer  of  Antiochus),  was  by 
Demetrius  II.  not  only  confirmed  in  his  dignity,  but  excused  , 
firom  paying  tribute;  he  likewise  received  the  title  of  prince 
(ethnarch) ;  and  appears  to  have  struck  coins.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Demetrius  II.  by  the  Parthians,  his  brother,  Antiochus 
l^detes,  allowed  Simon  to  remain  in  possession  of  those  privi- 
leges so  long  as  he  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance  against  Try- 
phon; but  after  the  death  of  that  usurper  and  t}Tant,  he  caused 
him  (130)  to  be  attacked  by  Cendebaeus,  who  was  defeated  by 
the  sons  of  Simon.  Simon  having  been  murdered,  with  his 
sons  Mattathias  and  Judas,  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  who 
aspired  to  the  government  (135),  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John  Hvrcanus  (135 — 107),  who  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
submission  to  Antiochus  Sidetes ;  but  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  that  prince  by  the  Parthians  (130),  he  again  asserted  his 
entire  independence.  The  deep  decline  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
the  constant  civil  wars  by  which  it  was  distracted,  and  the  re- 
newed league  with  the  Romans,  not  only  enabled  Hyrcanus 
easily  to  maintain  his  independence,  but  likewise  to  *\wcx^?^^\:Jia 
territory  b/  the  conquest  of  the  Samaritans  and  lOLwm^-^sxvsu 
Mat  with  Jum  ended  the  heroic  line  of  the  Maccabe^.   ^«axcj<^^ 
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was  he  delivered  from  foreign  oppression,  when  domestic  broils 
arose.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  hitherto  been  .mere 
religious  sects,  but  were  converted  into  political  factions  by 
Hyrcanus,  who,  offended  with  the  Pharisees,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wish  to  separate  the  pontifical  and  princely 
offices,  went  over  to  the  Sadducees.  The  former  sect  (the  or- 
thodox), were,  as  usual,  supported  by  the  many;  the  latter  (the 
innovators),  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  their  principles, 
were  favoured  by  the  wealthy.  H}Tcanus's  eldest  son,  the  cruel 
Aristobulus  (107),  assumed  the  royal  title,  but  soon  after  dying 
(106),  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Alexander  Jan- 
nsBus.  His  reign  was  an  almost  unbroken  scries  of  insi^ificant 
wars  with  his  neighbours,  this  prince  wishing  to  plajr  the  con- 
queror; and  having  likewise  had  the  imprudence  to  irritate  the 
powerful  party  of  the  Pharisees,  these  made  him  the  object  of 
public  insult,  and  excited  a  tumult  (92),  which  was  followed  by 
a  bloody  civil  war,  which  lasted  six  years.  Jannieus,  it  is  true, 
maintained  himself  during  the  struggle ;  but  the  opposite  party 
was  so  far  from  being  annihilated,  that,  at  his  death,  when  pass- 
ins  over  his  sons,  the  feeble  Hyrcanus  (who  possessed  the  pon- 
tifical dignity),  and  the  ambitious  Aristobulus,  he  bequeathed 
the  crown  to  his  widow,  Alexandra,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  should  join  the  party  of  the  Pharisees.  During  her 
reign,  therefore  ^79 — 71),  the  Pharisees  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  leu  her  only  the  name.  Provoked  at  this,  Aris- 
tobulus, shortly  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  throne,  and  ultimately  obtained  his 
ends,  notwithstanding  Alexandra  nominated  H^Tcanus  to  be  her 
successor.  H^canus,  at  the  instigation  of  his  confidant,  the 
.  Idumsean  Antipater,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Herodians, 
and  assisted  by  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas,  waged  war  against 
his  brother  (65),  and  shut  him  up  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  Ro- 
mans were  arbitrators,  and  Pompey,  then  all-powerful  in  Asia, 
decided  for  HjTcanus  (64) :  the  party  of  Aristobulus,  however, 
refusing  to  accede,  the  Roman  general  took  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem; made  H}Tcanus  high-priest  and  prince,  under  condition 
that  he  should  pay  tribute ;  and  took  as  prisoners  to  Rome 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  who,  however,  subsequently  escaped, 
and  caused  great  disturbances.  The  Jewish  state  now  being 
dependent  on  Rome,  remained  so;  and  the  yoke. was  confirmecl 
by  the  policy  of  Antipater  and  his  sons,  who  followed  the  gene- 
ral maxim  of  entire  devotion  to  Rome,  in  order  thereby  tO' 
succeed  in  wholly  removing  the  reigning  family.  As  early  as  48, 
Antipater  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judea  by  Csesar,  whom 
he  had  supported  at  Alexandria;  and  his  second  son,  Herod,  go- 
remor  In  Galilee,  soon  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  threaten 
Hjrrcanus  and  the  sanhedrim  (*V5).  He  ^\ned  the  favour  of 
^tonv;  and  thus  maintained  himself  am\5  t\ivs  iwv^caXa -^Vm^V 
««r  tne  aaBasaination  of  Csesar  (44),  B\iook  l\\^'B«xn«DL^«^^ 
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f  

powerful  as  the  party  opposed  to  him  were.  That  party,  how- 
ever, at  last,  in  lieu  of  the  ill-fated  Hyrcanus,  the  only  surviving 
8011  of  Aristobulus,  placed  Antigonus  at  their  head,  and,  assisted 
by  the  Farthians,  then  flourishing  in  power,  seated  him  on  tho 
throne  (39).  Herod,  having  fled  to  Rome,  not  only  met  with  a 
gradous  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  triumviri,  but  was  by 
them  appointed  king. 

6.  Fijih  Period^  under  (he  Herodlans,  B.  c.  39  to  A.  d.  70.— 
Herod  the  Great,  b.  c.  39  to  a.  d.  1,  put  himself  in  possession 
of  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  (b.  c.  37),  and  confirmed  his  power 
by  marrying  Mariamne,  of  the  house  of  Maccabees.  Notwith- 
standing his  severity,  sbown  to  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  the 
house  of  Maccabees,  the  total  extinction  of  which  Herod  deemed 
necessary  ibr  his  own  safety;  yet  so  greatly  did  the  wasted 
ooantry  stand  in  need  of  peace,  that  for  that  very  reason  his 
reign  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Availing  himself 
of  the  liberality  of  Augustus,  whose  favour  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain, afl^er  the  defeat  of  Antony,  b.  c.  31,  Herod  gradually 
increased  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  which  at  last  comprised 
Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  beyond  the  Jordan,  PersBa,  Itursea, 
and  Trachonitis  (that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  Palestine),  together 
with  Idumsea.  From  these  countries  he  derived  his  income, 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  tribute.  The  deference  con- 
sequently shown  by  Herod  to  Rome  was  but  the  eflect  of  a 
natural  policy,  and  his  conduct  in  that  respect  could  be  ob- 
jected to  him  only  by  bigoted  Jews.  To  his  whole  family,  rather 
than  to  himself  individually,  are  to  be  attributed  the  executions 
which  took  place  among  its  members:  happy  had  it  been  if  the 
sword  had  smitten  none  but  the  guilty,  and  spared  the  innocent  I 
In  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  reign  is  placed  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  (according  to  the  usually  adopted  computation,  made  in 
the  sixth  century,  by  Dionysius  Exigus.  But  the  more  accurate 
calculations  of  modern  chronologists  show  that  the  real  date  of 
the  Saviour's  birth  was  probably  four  years  earlier).  According 
to  his  will,  with  some  few  alterations  made  by  Augustus,  his 
kingdom  was  divided  among  his  three  surviving  sons,  Archelaus, 
as  ethnarch,  receiving  the  greater  moiety,  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumsea ;  the  two  others,  as  tetrarchs,  Philip,  a  part  of  Galilee, 
and  Trachonitis,  Antipas,  the  other  part  of  Galilee,  and  Peraea, 
together  with  Iturasa; — subsequently  to  which  division,  the 
various  parts  did  not,  in  consequence,  all  share  the  same  fate. 
Archelaus,  by  misgovernment,  soon  lost  his  portion  (a.  d.  6) ; 
Judea  and  Samana  were  consequently  annexed  as  a  Roman 
province  to  Syria,  and  placed  under  procurators  subordinate  to 
the  Syrian  governors.  Among  the  procurators,  the  most  famous 
is  Pontius  Pilate,  about  a.  d.  27 — 36,  under  whom  Jesus  Christy 
the  founder  of  our  religion,  appeared  and  suffered,  not  sea  ^k'^cXv* 
tica] — aJtbougb  accused  of  being  so — but  as  a  moraV  xe^oTrafeT, 
On  the  other  band,  Philip  retained  his  tetrarcliy  uulvWwa  ^kSiaSi^^^ 
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A.  D.  B4:|  when  his  country  had  the  same  lot  with  Judea  and 
Samaiia.  Soon  s^r,  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  d.  37,  it  was,  however, 
given  by  Caligula,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  Agrippa  (grandson 
to  Herod,  by  Aristobulus),  as  a  recompense  for  his  attachment 
to  the  family  of  Germanicus ;  and  when  Antipas,  who  wished  to 
procure  a  similar  favour  for  himself,  but  instead  of  it  was  de- 
posed (39),  Agrippa  received  his  tetrarchy  also  (40),  and  soon 
afterwards,  by  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
to  Archelaus,  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Palestine.  Agrippa 
having  died  in  a.  d.  44,  the  whole  country,  being  appended  to 
Syria,  became  a  Roman  province,  and  received  procurators; 
although  Chalcis  (49),  and  subsequently,  also  (53),  Philip's 
tetrarchy,  were  restored  as  a  kingdom  to  his  son,  Agrippa  ll., 
A.  D.  90.  The  oppression  of  the  procurators,  and  of  Gessius 
Florus  in  particular,  who  obtained  the  office,  A.  d.  64,  excited 
the  Jews  to  rebellion,  which  (70)  ended  in  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  their  city  and  temple  by  Titus.  The  spread  of 
the  Jews  over  the  whole  civilized  world  of  that  time,  although 
previously  commenced,  was  by  this  event  still  further  increased; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  extension  of  Christianity  was  pre- 
pared and  £icilitated.  Even  after  the  conquest,  Jerusalem  not 
only  continued  to  exist  as  a  city,  but  was  also  still  considered 
by  the  nation  as  a  point  of  union ;  and  the  attempt,  under 
Adrian,  to  establish  a  Roman  colony  there,  produced  a  fearful 
insurrection,  during  which  Judea  was  ahnost  depopulated."— 
HeerenJ] 


SECTION"  XXXV. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  ROME. 

{Geographical  outline  of  Ancient  Italy: — 

1.  Boundaries.    N.  Alp»  ;  S.  Mediterranean  ;  E.  Adriatio, 

2.  Mountain  ranges ;  the  Apennines. 

3.  Rivers ;  the  Fo  ;  the  Adige  ;  the  Tiber. 

4.  llie  soil ;  the  most  fertile  in  Europe. 

5.  Divisions: 

a.  Upper  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  small  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra, 

comprising  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Togata  and  Liguria. 

b.  Central^  from  the  Rubicon  and  Macra  down  to  the  Silarus  and  Frento, 

comprising  six  countries ;  Etruria^  Latium^  and  Campania^  on  the 
west;  UmUria^  Picenum,  and  Samniunit  on  the  east 

c.  Lower^  or  Magna  Grcecia^  from  the  Silarus  and  Frento  to  the  southern 

landVend,  comprising  Lticanuz,  Druttiumy  west ;  Apulia  and  Calabria^ 
east. 

d.  Islands  ;  Sicily^  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,'] 

i.  In  the  delineation  of  ancient  history,  Rome,  after  the  con- 

gaest  of  Greece,  becomes  the  leading  object  of  attention  j  and 

the  history  of  this  empire,  in  its  progrcsa  to  xmWersal  dominion, 

and  aderwarda  in  its  decline  and  £vW/m\o\Nca  «t  ^\\aX«N!L  wi- 
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all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  which  in  those  periods 
rving  of  our  consideration. 

hough  we  cannot  conjecture  with  certainty  as  to  the  era 
dy  was  first  peopled,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
as  inhabited  by  a  refined  and  cultivated  nation  many 
ore  the  Boman  name  was  known.  These  were  the 
18  (or  Tuscans),*  of  whom  there  exist  at  this  day  monu- 
the  fine  arts,  which  prove  them  to  have  been  a  splendid, 
3,  and  highly  polished  people.  Their  alphabet,  resem- 
)  Phoenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  of  eastern  origin, 
aan  historians  mention  them  as  a  powerful  and  opulent 
jng  before  the  origin  of  Rome,  *Tuscorum  ante  Ro- 
mperium  late  terra  marique  opes  patuere,'  Lib.  v.  33 ; 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  deduces  most  of  the  religious 
;he  Kpmcms  firom  Etruria.  According  to  him,  Etniria 
led  into  twelve  districts,  each  ruled  by  an  independent 
led  the  Lucumo,  but  federally  united  for  their  mutual 
•n. 

B  re§t  of  Italy  was  divided  among  a  number  of  inde- 
tribes  or  nations,  comparatively  in  a  rude  and  unculti- 
ate;  Umbrians,  Ligurians,  Sabines,  Veientes,  Latins, 
olsci,  &c.  Latium,  a  territory  of  fifty  miles  in  length, 
jen  in  breadth,  contained  forty-seven  mdependent  cities 
.;  the  other  adjacent  states  were  divided  in  the  same 
-a  state  of  society  in  which  a  constant  predatory  war- 
lavoidable. ,  '  • 

i  origin  of  the  city  and  state  of  Rome  is  involved  in 
certamty.  Dionysius  supposes  two  cities  of  that  name 
existed,  and  to  have  perished  before  the  foundation  of 
built  by  Romulus.  The  latter,  according  to  Varro, 
imputation  is  generally  followed,  was  founded  in  753 
a  troop  of  shepherds  or  banditti,  who  peopled  their  new 
arrying  oflf  the  mves  and  daughters  of  their  neighbours 
les. 

3  great  outlines  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  Roman 
ent,  though  generally  attributed  to  the  political  abilities 
lus,  seem  to  have  a  natural  foundation  in  the  usages  of 
IS  nations,  and  in  the  state  of  manners  which  existed  in 
ore  the  foundation  of  Rome. — [The  people  were  divided 
curiae,  and  each  curia  into  ten  gentes  (or  probably  each 
9  ten  decuriae,  and  each  decuria  into  an  indefinite  num- 
mtes) — a  gens  being  an  aggregate  of  persons  (not  ne- 
related  to  one  another),  distmguished  by  a  common  name 
ing  in  ia,  as  Juhia,  Cornelia ;  f  and  bound  together  bjr 
performance  of  certain  religious  rites.     Each  curia  had 

rere  called  by  the  Greeks^Tyrrhenians,  or  Tyrseoians ;  and  by  UiemteW«%. 

in  Lucius  Juniut  Brutut,  Lueiaa  is  the  prenninen,  ansvierVn^  to  (vo\ 
tme;  Junius,  from  the  name  of  the  gent  (family,  clan,  ot  ooViVvcaX  tfwV» 
^rutug,  the  surname,  oa  account  ofb'u  feigned  duUne««, 

L 
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also  a  distinguisliing  name,  as  Forenses,  Bapta,  &c.  and  formed 
a  separate  corporation,  having  a  common  hall  in  which  the 
members  met  for  civil  and  religious  purposes,  with  a  president 
(curio)  who  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Each  gens  had  an 
alderman  (decurio\  and  these  formed  the  senate  of  one  hundred 
members,  who  deliberated  on  all  affairs  of  state,  and  reported 
their  opinion  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  curiata,  or  public  as- 
sembly, which  possessed  the  sovereign  power  of  finally  determining 
in  all  matters  of  public  importance.! 

6.  [Romulus  warred  with  his  neighbours,  but  succeeded  in 
promoting  a  union  with  the  Sabines  and  with  a  tribe  of  Etrus- 
cans. The  Roman  state  was  then  composed  of  three  tribes,  the 
Ramnes,  Titiens,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titienses  and  Luce- 
renses;  so  called  from  Romulus,  Titius  the  Sabine  kin?,  and 
Lucumo,  the  tide  of  the  chief  of  each  Etruscan  state:  each  tribe 
was  divided  into  ten  curice,  and  each  curia  into  ten  gentes ;  in  all, 
thirty  curias,  and  three  hundred  ^ntes  or  clans.  The  Ranmes 
dwelt  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  the  Titiens,  on  the  hills  Satumius  and 
Quinnalis ;  and  the  Luceres,  on  the  Caelian  hill.  The  amalga- 
mation of  the  three  tribes  did  not  take  place  at  once.  When 
the  Sabines  united,  they  obtained  equal  political  rights,  which 
increased  the  senate  to  200 ;  but  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  the 
Luceres  had  no  representation  in  that  body.  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  divided  the  land  into  three  portions ;  one  for  the  support  of 
the  government ;  another  for  the  maintenance  of  religion ;  and 
the  third  he  divided  equally  among  the  citizens.  He  was  a  just 
king,  and  successfid  in  his  wars ;  but  after  reigning  thirty-seven 
years,  he  is  supposed  to  have  fkllen  a  victim  to  treason.  The 
people  revered  nis  memory,  and  enrolled  him  among  the  number 
of  their  deities  by  the  title  of  Quirinus.] 

7.  The  king  had  the  privilege  of  assembling  the  people,  and  a 
right  of  appeal  in  all  questions  of  importance.  He  had  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army,  wmch  at  first  comprehended  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  He  was  chief  priest,  or  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
regulated  everything  that  concerned,  or  was  even  remotely 
connected  with,  religion.  He  had,  as  a  guard,  twelve  lictors ; 
and  to  these  he  added  a  troop  of  300  horsemen,  named  Celeres 
or  Equites  (Roman  knights),  being  one  firom  each  gens  or  dan. 
These  regulations  are  of  positive  institution:  others  arose  natu- 
rally fix>m  the  state  of  society 

t  It  was  formerly  the  oplnton,  that  the  kings  appointed  the  senators ;  but  the 

researches  of  Niebuhr  and  others  have  shown  that  the  populus  of  Rome  was  the  real 

sovereign,  that  all  the  powers  which  the  king  possessed  were  delegated  to  him  by  the 

populus,  and  that  the  senate  was  a  representative  body.     Niebuhr  thinks  that  each 

gens  sent  its  decurio  or  alderman  to  represent  it  in  the  senate;  whilst  QoettUng 

supposes  that  a  curia  was  divided  into  ten  decurias,  and  that  there  were  an  indefinite 

number  ofgente*  in  a  decuria,  which  admitted  of  the  incorporation  of  new  families  of 

burghen  or  eitiMem ;  therefore  the  alderman  of  the  decuria  was  tfte  representative 

^  the  senste.     I'he  senators  held  the\r  ofEice  for  Wf«.    M  vUxVs  Ume,  when  the 

Soman  gtate  consisted  of  one  tribe,  \t  is  beWeved  tkvaX.  e(v>xi\  ^VA}uc^  t\^\a  ^«c« 

enjoyed  by  all ;  but  thif  equality  did  not  long  coD\\nu«« 
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8.  The  patria  potestas,  or  the  sovereign  power  which  everjr 
hUher  of  a  fiunily  enjoyed  over  his  household,  is  of  the  latter 
nature,  being  common  to  all  barbarous  tribes. — ^The  limitation 
of  all  arts  to  the  slaves  arose  from  the  constant  employment  of 
the  citizens  in  war&re  or  in  agriculture. 

9.  The  Sabines  were  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  early 
Ilonuuis ;  and  a  wise  policy  united  for  a  while  the  two  nations 
into  one  state.  After  the  death  of  Romulus,  there  was  an  in- 
terr^nam  of  a  ^ear;  when  Numa  Fompilius,  a  Sabine,  was 
elected  king.  His  disposition  was  pious  and  pacific,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  give  his  people  the  same  character.  He  pre- 
tended to  divine  inspiration  (received  from  the  nymph  Egeria), 
in  order  to  give  the  greater  authority  to  his  laws,  which  in 
themselTes  were  excellent.  He  multiplied  the  national  ^ods, 
bmlt  temples,  and  instituted  difibrent  classes  of  priests — Fectales, 
Flamines^  Salii  (a  saliendo),  and  a  variety  of  religious  cere- 
monies. The  l^eciales  were  employed  as  heralds  to  demand 
satis&ction  for  public  injuries,  and  to  declare  war  when  it  was 
refused ;  the  Flamines  (so  called  from  the  flame-coloured  tufls 
upon  their  caps)  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  particular 
deity;  the  Salii  guarded  the  sacred  buckler,  which  was  said  to 
have  dropped  from  heaven,  together  with  eleven  others  that  had 
he&a,  made  exactly  hke  it,  lest  it  should  be  lost  or  stolen ;  the 
Vestals  cherished  the  sacred  fire;  the  Augurs  and  Aruspices 
divined  future  events  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  entrails 
of  victims.  He  built  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  kept 
open  daring  war,  and  shut  during  peace.  Most  of  the  institu- 
tions of  this  prince  were  calculated  to  encourage  the  pacific 
spuit;  and  his  policy  consisted  in  using  religion  as  an  instru- 
mait  of  government. — ^Numa  reformed  the  calendar,  regulating 
the  year  at  twelve  lunar  months,  and  distinguished  the  days  for 
civil  occupation  (^Fasti)  firom  those  dedicated  to  religious  rest 
{Ne/asii),  Agriculture  was  lawful  on  the  latter,  as  a  duty  of 
religion.  Numa  reigned  forty-three  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  temple  of  Janus  remained  shut ;  so  much  does 
the  disposition  of  a  people  depend  on  the  character  of  a  sove- 
reign. 

10.  Tollus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Kome,  was  of  Latin 
descent,  and  of  a  warlike  disposition.  He  subdued  the  Albans, 
Fidenates,  and  other  neighbouring  states. — ^[The  Alban  war  was 
terminated  by  the  celebrated  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
the  three  trin-brothers  fi:om  each  army.  Tullus  destroyed  the 
city  of  Alba  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  previous  inhabitants,  but 
only  the  most  distinguished  were  admitted  to  equal  political 
rights ;  the  others  were  made  dependent  on  the  burghers,  the 
populus  Romanus:  the  dependent  Albans  were  &ee  peirsoiksi^^^ 
bat  not  citizens.    From  ibis  time  the  Roman  state  coivsist^^  o^ 

two  daaseSf  one  that  had,  and  another  that  bad  not,  a  s\iai^  Vxx 
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the  sovereign  power — a  ruling  class  or  arbtocracy,  and  a  com- 
monalty without  political  rights.*  The  Sabines  had  separated 
from  the  Komans  in  this  reign,  and  were  amon^  the  most 
powerful  of  their  enemies.  Tullus  was  killed  by  lightning  iu 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
opened,  and  was  not  shut  during  his  whole  reign.] 

1  !•  Ancus  Martins,  a  Sabine,  the  grandson,  by  his  mother,  of 
Numa,  was  elected  king  on  the  death  of  Tullus.  He  inherited 
the  piety  and  virtues  of  his  grand&,ther,  and  joined  to.  these  the 
talents  of  a  warrior.  He  promoted  the  reUgious  instruction  of 
the  people.  He  conquered  the  Latins,  and  removed  them  to 
Rome,  dividing  their  lands — which  extended  to  the  sea — ^among 
the  people  (the  burghers).  He  enlarged  and  fortified  the  city, 
and  built  the  port  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  He  reigned 
gloriously  twenty-four  years. 

12.  Tarquinius  Prisons,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Corinth  and  a 
noble  Etruscan  lady,  popular  from  his  wealth  and  liberaUty,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  tlurone,  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  Ancus. 
In  his  reign  the  senate  was  increased  by  100  members,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Luceres  (Etruscans),  who  were  then  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  two  tribes.  These  new  senators  were 
termed  *'  Patres  minorum  gentium."  This  body  now  consisted 
of  300,  at  which  number  it  remained  for  some  centuries.  Tar- 
quin  also  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  three 
tribes;  and  obtained  the  admission  of  a  large  body  of  the  plebes, 

*  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  first  senators  were  the  founders  of  the 
patrician  families ;  but  Niebuhr  has  established,  that  at  this  period  the  sena- 
tors were  merely  the  representatives  for  life  of  the  respective  aggregate 
bodies  of  citizens,  which  comprised  the  gentes  or  clans ;  that  there  was  no 
inequality  among  the  citizens ;  and  that  the  patricians  were  the  whole  body 
of  Roman  citizens  or  burghers  (the  populus  iiomanus). 

The  relation  of  the  original  Plebes  or  commons  of  Rome,  who  were  not 
members  of  a  gens,  nor  had  any  share  of  the  political  franchise,  is  thus 
described  by  Dr  Arnold: — ^*This  population  had  no  connection  with  the 
houses  (gentes)  separately,  ixit  only  with  the  state  composed  of  these  houses ; 
this  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation ;  it  united  personal  and 
private  liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed 
property,  regulated  tneir  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  afifairs,  and  aa 
free  men  fought  in  the  armies  of  what  was  their  common  country.  But, 
strictly,  they  were  not  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses : 
they  could  not  belong  to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  there- 
fore to  no  curia,  and  no  tribe ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  staters 
government,  nor  in  the  staters  property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war 
became  the  property  of  the  state,  aud  therefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  with 
the  state  demesne — with  whatever,  in  short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggre- 
fi;ate  capacity — ^these,  as  being  its  neighbours  merely,  and  not  its  mouMTs, 
had  no  concern.** — History  of  Rome,  I.  '27, 

So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities  show,  the  origin  of  the  dientela, 

Mad  it3  true  character,  were  unknown  to  them.    It  is  probable  that  aggregate 

bodies  of  the  commons  were  dependent  on  a  gens,  that  they  were  the  tenants 

of  the  lands  which  had  fallen  to  its  shate^  and  that  the  representative  or 

neoMtor  of  the  gens  was  their  patron  ot  ^^UticaX  ^io\AcVit«    TW  common  i 

Wore  not  allowed  to  carry  on  comxneice* 
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or  commons,  -within  the  constitution,  but  still  subordinate  to  the 
original  burghers,  or  citizens  (the  populus  Bomanus).  He  was 
TJctorioas  in  his  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  latins,  none  daring 
to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  He  adorned  and  improved  the  city 
with  works  of  utility  and  magnificence.  He  caused  the  walls  to 
be  built  of  hewn  stone:  he  built  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  Hippo- 
drome, for  the  celebration  of  public  games,  for  races,  and  ath- 
letic exercises;  the  Cloacse,  those  immense  common  sewers,* 
Wfakh  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  new  Rome  had  been  built  on 
tiie  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of  greater  magnitude.  He  also  com- 
moiced  the  building  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian 
hilL  Tarquinius  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  the  sons 
of  Ancus  Martins,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

13.  Servius  Tullius  (a  Tuscan),  who  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tarquinius,  secured  by  his  own  address,  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  mother-in-law,  his  election  to  the  vacant  throne.  He  was 
a  just  and  good  king,  and  courted  popularity  by  acts  of  munifi- 
cence; discharging  the  debts  of  the  poor;  dividing  among  the 
[^  commons  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and 
making  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich ;"]  improving  the 
dty  with  useful  edifices,  and  extending  its  boundaries.  The  new 
arrangement  which  he  introduced  in  the  division  of  the  popula- 
tion mto  classes  and  centuries,  is  a  proof  of  much  political 
ability,  and  merits  attention,  as  on  it  depended  many  of  the  re- 
volutions of  the  republic. 

14.  From  the  time  the  Romans  admitted  the  Sabines,  the 
Lnoeres,  and  a  part  of  the  Albans,  to  the  rights  of  citizens  or 
bmyhers,  the  sovereign  populus  was  composed  of  three  tribes, 
ea(»  of  which  having  an  equal  share  in  the  government.  Each 
tribe  being  divided  into  ten  curioBy  and  each  curia  having  an 
equal  vote  in  the  comitia,  or  public  assemblies,  as  each  burgher 
had  in  his  curia,  all  questions  were  decided  by  the  majority  of 
the  soffirages  of  individuals.  There  was  no  pre-eminence  or  dis- 
tinction between  the  curioe;  and  the  order  in  which  they  gave 
theur  votes  was  determined  by  lot.  [This  would  have  been 
a  reasonable  constitution,  if  the  population  had  enjoyed  equal 
political  rights,  and]  so  long  as  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  were 
nearly  on  a  par;  but,  when  riches  came  to  be  unequally  divided, 
it  was  obvious  that  much  inconvenience  must  have  arisen  from 
this  equal  partition  of  power,  as  the  rich  could  easily,  by  bribery, 

•  The  firandations  of  this  work  were  laid  about  forty  feet  under  ground.    Its 
branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and  brought  at  last  into  one 
grand  trunk  (the  Cloaca  Maxima,  sixteen  feet  in  width,  thirteen  in  depth,  and 
arched  over  with  hewn  stone),  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber,  to  the  we«t  of  the 
Palatine  bill.    It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  low  grounds  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
Palatine  and  the  Arentine,  and  of  the  site  of  the  foruna  between  the  Fa\a.Wt\e  audi 
the  CapiCoUne.    The  Cloaca?  wm»  not  cowpleted  until  the  reign  of  the  \aftX.  Vaxtvuvcv^ 
who  to  Mpposed  to  hare  employed  numbers  of  the  commons  \n  th\»  ^otVl  \Xi»X 
hsdbeeo  reduced  by  bim  to  a  condition  anaiogout  to  ilavery. 
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command  the  sufiragcs  of  the  poor.*  Beades,  all  the  taxes  had 
hitherto  been  levied  by  the  nead,  without  any  regard  to  the 
inequality  of  fortunes.  This  impolitic  and  unjust  mode  of  assess- 
ment furnished  to  Servius  an  excellent  pretext  for  an  entire 
change  of  system.  [His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in 
one  body  the  poptUus  (or  patricians — the  old  burghers  of  the 
three  tribes,  who  hitherto  exdusively  possessed  the  political  fran- 
chise) with  the  plehs,  or  commonalty,  who  had  grown  up  by  their 
side,  and  to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and  num- 
bers, rather  than  to  birth  and  Sunily  pretensions.  With  this  view, 
he  formed  a  plan,  in  virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all 
important  questions  according  to  their  equipments  when  on 
military  service — ^in  other  words,  according  to  their  property. 
This  arrangement  considered  the  whole  state  as  forming  a  regu- 
lar army.] 

15.  All  the  inhabitants  were  next  reqmred,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  to  declare  upon  oath  their  names,  dwellings,  number  of 
their  children,  and  amount  of  their  fortune;  that  the  taxes  and 
contributions  might  be  regulated  according  to  their  wealth. 
Afler  this  numeration,  or  census^  Servius  divided  the  whole  citi- 
zens, without  distinction  of  rank,  birth,  or  nation,  into  four 
tribes,  named  from  the  quarters  where  they  dwelt,  the  Palatine^ 
Suburban^  CoUatine,  and  Esquiline,  These  comprehended  only 
such  as  dwelt  within  the  city.  He  formed  other  tribes  of  such 
as  lived  without  the  walls,  or  in  the  country,  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  These  were  called  the  Rttstic  Tribes^ 
and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Koman  history.  Besides  this 
local  division,  Servius  distributed  the  whole  people  into  sL\ 
classes^  and  each  class  into  several  centuries^  or  portions  of  citi- 
zens, so  called,  not  as  actually  consisting  of  100,  but  as  being 
obliged  to  furnish  and  maintain  100  men  for  the  service  of 
the  state  in  time  of  war.  [The  cavaliy  included,  first,  the 
six  equestrian  centuries,  or  the  sex  sumragia  which  made  up 
the  body  of  the  populus  (burghers  or  patricians^,  and  voted 
by  themselves  in  the  comitia  curiata;  to  which  were  now 
added  twelve  centuries  of  plebeian  knights,  selected  from  the 
richest  members  of  the  commonalty.  The  foot  soldiers  were 
organized  in  the  following  five  classes: — 1.  Those  whose  pro- 
perty was  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  copper,  were 
reckoned  as  eighty  centuries.  2.  Those  worth  75,000,  and 
under  100,000  ases,  were  twenty  centuries.  3.  Those  worth 
50,000,  and  under  75,000  asses,  were  twenty  centuries.  4.  Those 
worth  25,000,  and  under  50,000  ases,  were  twenty  centuries. 
5.  Those  worth  12,500,  and  under  25,000  asses,  were  thirty 

*  There  can  be  no  justice  in  depriving  individuals  of  their  political  rights  because 

tAff^  are  poor,  lest  they  might  be  intimidated  or  bribed.    Those  who  offer  or  give 

bribes  are  more  deserving  of  punishment  than  those  who  take  them.     A  numerous 

eottstituency  cannot  ue  bribed  without  its  being  \Lno^n,  an&^^en  election  obtained 

Djr  such  meaag  ought  to  be  invalid. 
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oentnries.  Those  whose  property  fell  short  of  12,500  asses  were 
considered  as  supernoineraries  to  the  fifth  class.  Those  who  had 
more  than  1,500  asses  were  still  redconed  amongst  the  tax-pay- 
ers, and  were  formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and 
VelatL  They  followed  the  army  without  bearing  arms,  being 
only  required  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  fell.  Below 
these  came  <me  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was 
between  1,500  and  375  asses.  These  paid  no  taxes,  and,  in 
ordinary  times,  had  no  military  duty;  but,  on  great  emergencies, 
arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were 
called  oat  as  an  extraordinary  levy.  One  century  more  included 
all  whose  property  was  less  than  375  asses,  and  who  were  called 
Capite  Censi;  and  from  these  last  no  military  service  was  at  any 
tiinis  required,  as  we  are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  republic. 
All  these  classes  were  classed  according  to  their  property;  but, 
besides  these,  there  were  three  centuries,  which  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  occupations.  The  fabric  or  carpenters;  the 
comicinesy  or  horn  blowers;  the  tubicines,  or  Uticines,  trumpet- 
en:  the  first  of  these  was  attached  to  the  centuries  of  the  first 
diss;  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  Thus,  there  were  in  all  195 
centuries — 18  of  cavalry,  140  of  heavy  infantry,  30  of  liffht  in- 
limtry,  4  of  reserve  and  camp  followers,  and  3  of  smiths  and 
musicians.  The  soldiers  of  the  first  class  had  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  complete  suit  of  bronze  armour,  a  sword,  and  long 
pike,  the  arms  used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The 
second  and  third  classes  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the 
bronze  armour,  and  to  bear  a  large  oblong  wooden  shield.  The 
fourth  class  provided  no  defensive  armour,  and  used  the  pike  and 
javelin.  These  four  classes  composed  the  phalanx.  The  fifth 
chtss  were  provided  with  darts  and  slings.]  The  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  centuries  of  which  they  consisted,  were 
rated  for  the  public  burdens  at  so  much  for  each  century. 

16.  [The  comparative  value  of  an  as,  or  pound  of  copper,  at 
this  penod,  is  uncertain;*  but,  as  the  ability  to  provide  a  horse, 
or  a  complete  suit  of  bronze  armour  and  arms,  is  the  highest 

fualification,  it  is  probable  that  it  included  a  numerous  body.] 
t  was  also  evident  that  the  poor  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  new  constitution ;  but  something  was  wanting  to  indemnify 
and  conciliate  the  rich  for  the  burdens  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. For  this  purpose  Servius  enacted,  that  henceforth  the 
Comitia  should  give  their  votes  bv  centuries;  the  knights  (ca- 
vidry)  and  the  first  class,  consistmg  of  ninety-eight  centuries, 
always  voting  first:  thus,  if  these  were  of  one  mind,  which  was 
ofi^en  the  case  in  important  questions,  the  sufirages  of  the  rest 
were  of  no  avail,  and  were  not  asked.    If  the  first  class  were  not 

*  Niebiihr  tbinki  that  10,000a8fe8<rere  equal  to  the  purchase  of  two  \\ot%«»  axA 
a  sUfe  to  act  at  groom;  which  $eem»  to  he  confirmed  by  Fesluft,  who  ml^%  \.Yia\.>.Vv« 
AoBuof  imm/  two  Jbanet  ia  iMtUe,  to  have  a  /rwh  one  to  mount  wheu  tVi«  ^t«\.  v«a 

tJf.'U. 
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unanimous,  the  second  came  to  have  a  vote ;  and  it  was  very  rarely 
that  the  inferior  classes  were  ever  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
right  of  8uffi*age.  Thus,  although  the  whole  people  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  yet,  in  reality,  as  the  votes 
were  given  by  centuries,  the  richer  classes  determined  every 
question,  the  suffrage  of  the  poor  being  merely  nominal ;  for  as 
the  whole  people  formed  195  centuries,  and  the  first  and  second 
classes  contained  100  of  these,  a  majority  was  easily  secured. 
Thus,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  in  which  the  chief  magistrates 
were  elected,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and  all  other  important 
business  discussed,  the  richer  classes  of  the  citizens  had  secured 
to  them  a  preponderance  of  authority,  the  votes  of  the  poor,  or 
eenturies,  being  seldom  required.  And  such  was  the  ingenuity 
of  this  policy,  that  all  were  pleased  with  it:  the  rich  paid  their 
taxes  with  cheerfulness,  as  the  price  of  their  power;  [and  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  satisfied,  as  their  political 
status  did  not  depend  on  birth,  but  on  property — a  distinction 
which  has  everywhere  been  willingly  submitted  to.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  that  until  ^is  time,  the  political  fran- 
chise was  in  the  descendants  of  the  old  burghers,  who  were  the 
patricians,  irrespective  of  any  property  qualification.*]  The 
census  was  taken  every  five  years,  and  closed  by  a  lustrum^  or 
expiatory  sacrifice,  which  consisted  of  a  bull,  a  ram,  and  a  hog; 
and  hence  that  period  of  time  was  called  a  lustrum, 

17.  Servius,  a  genuine  and  enlightened  patriot,  was  assassi- 
nated, after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
infamous  daughter,  Tullia,  and  her  husband,  Tarquinius,  the 
grandson  of  Priscus,  who  thus 'paved  the  way  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne.  The  government  of  Tarquin,  sumamcd  the 
Proud,  was  systematically  tyrannical.  ["  He  despised  the  se- 
nators, and  made  no  more  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature.  He  grievously 
oppressed  the  poor,  and  he  took  away  all  the  good  laws  of  king 
Servius,  and  let  the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore the  days  of  Servius.  He  made  the  people  labour  at  his  great 
works;  he  made  them  build  his  temple,  and  dig  and  construct 
his  drains ;  and  he  laid  such  burdens  on  them,  that  many  slew 
themselves  for  very  misery."!]     This  sanguinary  tyrant  was 

•  "  At  Servius  had  made  the  commons  (plebes)  an  order  of  the  state,  so  he  gave 
them  Judges  out  of  their  own  body  to  try  all  civil  causes ;  whereas  before  they  had 
no  Jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their  suits  either  to  the  kin^  or  to  the  houses 
(gentes).  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men« 
of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each  curia;  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Servius,  their 
number  would  probably  have  been  ninety,  "^dntofd'g  Histoid  qf  Romet  Vol.  I , 
p*  77. 

f  During  this  tyranny,  the  institutions  of  Servius  were  swept  away;  the  tables 

on  which  they  were  written  destroyed  and  abolished ;  the  whole  system  of  th« 

census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of  ^he  classes.    Tarquin  was  supported  in 

ihe»e  measures  by  the  aristocratical  brotherhood  (the  old  burgher  gentes,  or  clans), 

tirAo  were  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their  order,  and  ready  to  tup. 

ifort  thoMe  intereBU  by  any  crime.    Like  i^yWa,  \n  atiec  t\me«,  'J'arquin  crushed  th« 

lihertlet  of  the  commont ;  but,  unlike  thai  tyrant,  V\c  VTetetT«^\\\in«ft\t  \o  Vv\\  order, 

■rfttf/i  the  two  came  into  competition.    Thut  'i'M<^u\n  YMcaxae  Yk«x«^>&^  i^>20AX 
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flofifered  to  mgn  for  twenty-four  years,  and  was  at  last  punished 
ibr  a  crime  which  was  not  his  own.  His  son  Sextus,  equally 
lawless  and  cruel,  had  committed  a  rape  on  the  wife  of  Colla- 
tinus,  who,  unable  to  survive  her  dishonour,  stabbed  herself  in 
(he  presence  of  her  husband  and  kindred.  This  roused  their  ven- 
geance, and  procured,  by  their  influence  with  their  countrymen, 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  utter  abolition  of  the  regal 
dignity  at  Rome  (509  b.  c),  which  had  subsisted  for  244  years. 

18.  Reflections  on  the  Government  and  State  of  Home  during 
ike  Period  of  the  Kings, — ^The  whole  structure  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Romans  imder  the  monarchy  has  been  by  most  authors 
erroneously  attributed  exclusively  to  the  abilities  of  Komulus,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  shepherds,  or  banditti. 
rhis  chimerical  idea  we  owe  to  Dionysius,  of  EWcamassus. 
The  truth  is,  the  Roman  government,  like  almost  every  other, 
was  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances — ^the  fruit  of  time,  and 
of  political  emergency. 

19.  The  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  has  occasioned  con-* 
siderable  research,  and  is  not  free  from  obscurity.  It  is  probable 
that  the  kings  had  the  right  of  naming  [confirming  the  election 
of)  the  senators,  that  the  consuls  succeeded  them  in  this  right ; 
and  afterwards,  when  these  magistrates  found  too  much  occupa- 
tion firom  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  state  was  engaged,  that 
privilege  devolved  on  the  censors.  The  senators  [during  the 
monarchy]  were  always  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  patricians ; 
that  is,  out  of  those  descended  from  the  original  burghers  (the 
members  of  a  gens,  the  citizens,  or  nobility^) ;  but  afterwards  the 
plebeians  (or  commonalty)  acquired  an  equal  title  to  that  dig- 
nity. In  the  early  periods  of  the  republic,  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  very  extensive.  No  assembly  of  the  people  (burgh- 
ers) could  be  called  together  but  by  the  senators  authority;  nor 
were  the  plebiscitay  or  decrees  of  the  people,  of  any  weight  till 
confirmed  by  a  second  decree  of  the  senate.  Hence  the  early 
constitution  of  the  republic  was  rather  aristocratical  than  demo- 
cratical.  From  this  extensive  power  of  the  senate,  the  first 
diminution  was  made  by  the  creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
people  ^493  b.  c.)  ;  and  other  retrenchments  successively  took 
place,  tul  the  people  (commons)  acquired  at  length  the  predo- 
mmant  power  in  the  state.  Yet  the  senate,  even  afler  every 
usurpation  on  their  authority,  continued  to  have,  in  many  points, 

ffnod  and  nnbl«»  amongst  the  gentes,  as  well  as  by  the  commons.  Bnt  the  evil  of 
an  tyranny  survived  him ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as 
to  expel  him  and  his  family.  'J'he  commons  no  longer  stood  beside  the  patricians 
(the  descendants  of  the  original  burghers;  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organized ;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
anion ;  they  naturally  sank  beneath  the  power  of  the  nobility  (patrician  families; ; 
and  the  revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  establirhed  at  Rome,  not  a  free 
comroonwealtb,  but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. — See  AmoUi't  BxmAx 
If  p.  82. 

♦  **1  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader,  that  in  this  eat\v  pqt\<A  ol  ^oxosca. 
Uitary  tbete  three  terms  were  8yaon^moas."-~jDr  Arnold. 
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a  supremacy.  They  regulated  all  matters  regarding  religion; 
they  had  the  custody  of  the  public  treasure ;  they  superintended 
the  conduct  of  all  magistrates;  they  gave  audience  to  ambassa- 
dors, decided  on  the  fate  of  vanquished  nations,  disposed  of  the 
governments  of  the  provinces,  and  took  cognizance,  by  appeal, 
m  all  crimes  against  the  state.  In  great  emergencies,  they  ap- 
pointed a  Dictator,  with  absolute  authority.  Such  were  the 
acknowledged  powers  of  the  Koman  senate  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  commonwealth. 

20.  At  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  government, 
the  territory  of  the  Romans  was  extremely  limited.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  only  forty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The 
only  use  they  yet  made  of  their  victories  was  to  naturalize  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  conquered  states,  and  so  increase 
their  population.  By  this  wise  policy  they  became  a  powerful 
state,  though  within  a  narrow  territory ;  because  their  strength 
was  always  superior  to  their  enterprises.  In  this  manner  they 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future  extension  of  their  empire. 

21.  In  the  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  strength  of  the 
armies,  both  of  the  Romans  in  those  early  times,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  states  their  enemies,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  is  much  exaggeration.  The  territories  from  which 
those  armies  were  furnished,  were  incapable  of  supplying  them. 

22.  In  the  continual  wars  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged^ 
the  Romans  were  most  commonly  the  aggressors.  The  causes 
of  this  seem  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  the  consuls  to  distin- 
guish their  short  administration  by  some  splendid  enterprise,  and 
the  wish  of  the  senate  to  give  the  people  occupation,  to  prevent 
intestine  disquiets. 

23.^  The  regal  government  subsisted  244  years,  and  during  all 
that  tmie  only  seven  kings  reigned,  several  of  whom  died  a  vio- 
lent death,  and  the  last  of  them  lived  thirteen  years  after  his 
expulsion.  This  statement  is  extraordinary,  and  is  calculated  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history.  It  is  i^lowed  that,  for  the  first  five  centuries  afler  the 
building  of  Rome,  there  were  no  historians.  The  first  Roman 
who  imdertook  to  write  the  history  of  his  country  was  Fabius 
Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic  war,  to  which  period 
he  brought  down  his  history,  218  b.  c.  ;  but  the  inateriab  from 
which  it  was  compiled  were,  according  to  Dionysius,  in  a  greac 
measure  traditionary  reports.  Livy  savs  that  almost  all  the 
ancient  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  when  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls  (390  b.  c.},  and  therefore,  with  great  candour,  states 
that  he  does  not  warrant  the  authenticity  of  what  he  relates  of 
those  ancient  times. 
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SECTION  XXXVI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Home  an  Aristocratic  Republic^  under  two  Consuls  annually  elected. 

Year  ofEome^  245.    b.  c:  508. 

1.  The  regal  government  being  abolished,  it  was  agreed  to 
commit  tbe  supreme  authority  to  two  magistrates,  who  should 
be  annually  elected  by  the  people  (burghers,  or  patricians)  from 
their  own  order.*  To  these  they  gave  the  name  of  Consules; 
"  a  modest  title,"  says  Vertot,  "  which  gave  to  understand  that 
they  were  rather  the  counsellors  of  the  republic  than  its  sove- 
reigns ;  and  that  the  only  point  they  ought  to  have  in  pew  was 
its  preservation  and  glory."  But,  in  fact,  their  authority  dif- 
fered scarcely  in  any  thing  from  that  of  the  kings.  They  had  the 
supreme  administration  of  justice,  the  disposal  of  the  pubhc 
money,  the  power  of  convoking  the  senate  and  assembling  the 
people,  raising  armies,  naming  all  the  officers,  and  the  right  of 
making  peace,  war,  and  alliance.  The  only  difference  i^as,  that 
thdr  authority  was  hmited  to  a  year.  They  wore  the  purple 
robe ;  they  had  the  sella  curulis^  or  ivory  chair  of  state ;  and  each 
of  them  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  armed  with  the  fascesy 
the  symbols  of  their  power  of  life  and  death. 

2.  The  first  consuls  were  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia  [and  nephew  of 
king  Tarquin.  In  consequence  of  this  relationship,  CoUa- 
tinus was  afterwards  requested  to  resign  and  to  leave  Rome, 
when  all  the  clan  (gens)  Tarquinii  were  banished,  even  though 
they  were  not  of  the  king's  family.  Publius  Valerius  was  elected 
by  the  centuries  in  the  room  of  CoUatinus.]  Tarquin  was  at 
this  time  in  Etruria,-  where  he  prevailed  upon  two  of  the  most 
powerftd  cities,  Veil  and  Tarquinii,  to  espouse  his  cause.  He 
had  likewise  his  partizans  at  Home;  and  a  plot  was  formed  to 
open  the  gates  to  receive  him.  It  was  detected;  and  Brutus 
had  the  mortification  to  find  his  two  sons,  and  the  nephews  of 

*  "  The  commons,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  recoyered  some  of  the  rights 
of  which  the  last  king  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  nut 
interfere  with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the 
commons  their  character  of  an  order— .that  is,  a  distinct  body,  with  an  interned  or. 
ganization  of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  decide  ordi. 
nanrcivil  causes  when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they  again  met 
in  their  Compitalia  and  Paganalia,  the  common  festivals  of  the  same  neighbour- 
hood in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  (These  had  been  instituted  by  Servius,  to 
give  an  organization  to  the  commons.)  i'hey  also  gained  the  important  privilege  of 
being;  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  (patrician)  might  appeal  to  the 
people,  or  great  council  of  burghers  (in  the  Comitia  Curiata),  so  a  commoner  might 
appeal  (o  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes ;  and  thus,  in  this  respect,  the  two 
orders  of  the  nation  (state)  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  also  said  that 
a  great  many  of  the  richest  families  of  the  commons,  who  belonged  to  the  centuries 
of  the  knights  or  horsemen,  were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  Cveivt«»^  VnXo 
the  order  of  the  patridkns,  or  burghers,  or  people  of  Rome; /or  I  must  again  observe. 
thai  tke  Boman  pe(^,  or&urgAers,  and  the  Ranum  commons,  wUl  tttU«  Jor  a  lon^ 
paioti,  require  iodecar^uUydistmgukhed from  each  u<A«r."— iirnold»  I.,  p.  ViV. 
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CoUatinus,  in  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Brutus  himself 
sat  in  judgment  upon  his  sons,  and  condemned  them  to  be  be- 
headed in  his  presence:  "Exuit  pati-em  ut  consulem.  ageret; 
orbusque  vivere,  quam  publicae  vindictsB  deesse  maluit."*  Such 
is  the  reflection  of  Valerius  Maximus ;  but  that  of  Livy  is  more 
natural:  "  Quum  inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultusque  et  os  ejus 
spectaculo  esset,  eminente  animo  patrio,  inter  publicse  poems 

ministerium."t 

3.  Tarquin  now  determined  on  war;  and,  at  the  head  of  the 

armies  of  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  he  marched  against  the  Romans. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  consuls  Brutus  and  Publius  Valerius ; 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Brutus  was  killed.  The  contest 
was  doubtful ;  but  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory,  and  Valerius 
was  the*  first  Roman  who  enjoyed  the  splendid  reward  of  a 
triumph.  A  higher  honour  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Brutus, 
for  whom  the  whole  city  went  into  mourning  for  ten  months. 
[Valerius  ruled  for  some  time  alone,  which  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  wished  to  make  himself  king.  To  regain  his  popu- 
larity, he  proposed  a  law,  "  that  whoever  should  tiy  to  make 
himself  king,  should  be  accursed,  and  whoever  would,  might 
slay  him;'*]  also  another  law,  termed  from  him  the  Valerian, 
which  "  permitted  any  citizen  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  banishment  or  scourging,  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  required  their  consent  previously  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence."  This  law  gave  the  first  blow  to 
the  exclusive  power  of  the  aristocracy  (the  burghers),  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Roman  republic.  Marcus  Horatius  was 
afterwards  elected  his  colleague  for  the  remainder  of  the  first 
year,  606  b.  c. 

4.  For  thirteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 
Romans  were  involved  in  continual  wars  on  his  account.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  was  that  with  the  Etrurians  under 
Porsena,  who  took  Rome  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the 
senate.  But  this  subjection  did  not  last  lon^.  The  Etruscan 
power  was  broken  by  the  defeat  before  Aricia,  which  obliged 
Porsena  to  withdraw  firom  the  city.  This  war  was  fertile  in  ex- 
ploits of  romantic  heroism — such  as  the  defence  of  a  bridge  by 
Horatius  Codes,  and  the  attempt  of  Mutius  Scaevola  to  assassi- 
nate Porsena. 

5.  Soon  after  this  period  began  those  domestic  disorders 
which  continued  long  to  embroil  the  republic.  Great  complaints 
had  arisen  among  the  commons,  both  on  account  of  tne  in- 
equality of  property  firom  the  partial  distribution  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  which  the  burghers  or  patricians  generally  con- 
trived to  engross  to  themselves,  and  irom  the  harsh  poucy  by 

*  "  He  sacrificed  the  feelings  of  a  father  to  the  obligations  of  chief  magistrate,  and 
preferred  a  childle§t  old  age  to  any  failure  of  his  duty  to  the  state." 
/  '  While  all  the  time  his  looki  betrayed  the  teeWtftgs  ot  SLUXtiet^WveiEAxre  viatriot. 
^m  of  bis  aoulprewMiled  in  Che  admlniitratioik  off  ^uattet.'* 
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iHuch  it  was  in  the  power  of  creditors  to  reduce  to  a  state  of 
slarery  their  insolvent  debtors.  As  there  was  no  law  which 
limited  the  rate  of  interest  on  borrowed  money,  the  poor,  when 
<moe  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  contracting  even  triiiing  debts, 
were  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  creditors.  These  griev- 
ances, felt  in  common  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  commons, 
excited  much  discontent,  which,  irom  complaints  long  disre- 
^oded,  grew  at  length  into  a  spirit  of  determined  resistance, 
rrhe  causes  which  led  to  this  distress  were  the  plundering  inva- 
sions of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  actual  loss  of  their 
lands,  which  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Etruscans.  ^^  The 
burehers  suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater;  the 
public  imdivided  land,  which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very 
different  extent  from  the  little  lots  assigned  to  each  commoner; 
and,  besides,  as  being  chiefly  let  in  pasture,  it  suffered  much  less 
from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy :  a  bursher^s  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  strongholds, 
while  a  commoner^s  com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed. 
Thus,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner 
would  be  driven  to  borrow ;  and  on  the  other,  how  the  burgher 
would  be  able  to  lend."*  Probably  the  payment  of  rent  was 
often  insisted  on,  although  the  crops  of  the  tenants  were  de- 
stroyed.] The  wars  required  new  levies,  and  the  senate  ordered 
the  plebeians  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  common  liberties ;  but  the 
plebeians  positively  refused  to  enrol  their  names,  declaring  that 
they  knew  no  liberties  to  defend,  unless  the  senate  should  put  an 
end  to  their  oppression,  by  decreeing  at  once  an  abolition  of  all 
the  debts  due  by  the  poor  to  the  rich.  The  emergency  was 
critical,  as  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  consuls 
found  their  authority  of  no  avail ;  tor  the  Valerian  law  had  given 
any  citizen  condemned  by  them  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people  (of  their  own  order).  To  evade  the  force  of  this 
law,  an  extraordinary  measure  was  necessary ;  and  a  Dictator  (the 
Master  of  the  burghers)  was  created  for  the  first  time — a  magis- 
trate who,  for  the  period  of  six  months,  was  invested  with  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  authority.  The  senate  appointed  one  of  the 
consuls,  Clelius,  to  choose  the  dictator,  which  was  always  after- 
wards the  form;  and  he  named  his  colleague,  Titus  Lartius 
Flavius  f'i97  b.  c).  Lartius,  nominated  to  this  higli  office, 
armed  the  twenty-four  lictors  with  axes,  summoned  the  whole 
people  to  the  Comitia,  and  calling  over  the  names,  under  the 
penalty  of  death  to  any  one  who  should  dare  to  murmur,  en- 
rolled all  such  as  he  judged  most  fit  for  the  service  of  their 
country.  He  was  successful  against  the  enemy;  and,  returning 
to  Rome,  abdicated  his  authority.  This  expedient  became  hence- 
forward a  frequent  and  certain  resource  in  aU  seasons  of  public 
danger.     In  the  following  year  Aulus  Fosthumius  was  chosen 

•  Arnold. 
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dictator,  who  gained  an  important  victory  (near  the  lake  Regil- 
his\  in  which  the  two  sons  of  Tarquin,  Sextos  and  Titus,  were 
slam.  This  put  an  end  to  all  his  prospects.  He  retired  to 
GumsB,  in  Campania,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety;  and 
the  thirty  allied  Latin  st>ates  then  concluded  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, on  terms  of  perfect  equahty,  492  b.  c.  ;  year  of  Rome,  261. 
6.  The  death  of  Tarquin  removed  one  check  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  orders ;  for  the  latter  had 
mtherto  kept  alive  a  salutary  apprehension,  that,  in  case  of 
extreme  oppression,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
back  their  king.  When  this  fear  was  at  an  end,  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  the  patricians,  exceeding  every  bound  both  of  good 
policy  and  humanity,  drove  the  people  at  length  to  deeds  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion.  An  alarm  from  the  enemy  gave  full 
weight  to  their  power,  and  made  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
state  solemnly  engage  their  honour  to  procure  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  as  soon  as  the  public  danger  was  at  an  end.  The 
promise,  either  from  a  failure  of  will  or  of  power,  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  this  violation  of  faith  drove  the  people  at  length  to 
extremities.  ^  Bound  by  their  military  oath  not  to  desert  their 
standards,  tliey  carried  them  along  with  them ;  and  the  whole 
army,  in  military  array,  under  Sicinius  Vellutus,  withdrew  from 
Rome,  and  dehberately  encamped  on  the  Mons  Sacer,  at  three 
miles  distance  from  the  city  (beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager 
Romanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the  burgh6rs) ;  and  here  they 
were  soon  joined  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  commons.  This 
resolute  procedure  had  its  desired  effect.  The  senate  deputed 
ten  persons,  the  most  respectable  of  their  order,  with  plenary 
powers;  and  these,  seeing  no  medium  of  compromise,  granted 
to  the  people  all  their  demands.  Tl^e  obligations  of  insolvent 
debtors  were  solemnly  abolished,  and  all  those  who  had  been 
assigned  over  to  the  power  of  their  creditors  were  released;  and 
for  the  security  of  their  privileges  in  future,  they  were  allowed 
the  right  of  choosing  mamstrates  of  their  own  order,  who  should 
have  the  power  of  opposmg  with  effect  every  measure  which  they 
should  judge  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  These  were  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  people  (so  called  from  having  been  first  selected 
from  among  the  tribuni  militum  of  the  different  legions),  chosen 
annually ;  at  first  five  in  number,  and  aflerwards  increased  to 
ten.  Without  guards  or  tribunal,  and  having  no  seat  in  the 
senate-house,  they  had  yet  the  power,  by  a  single  veto,  to  sus- 
pend or  annul  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  sentences  of  the 
consuls.  Their  persons  were  declared  inviolable;  but  their  au- 
thority was  confined  to  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and  a  mile  beyond 
the  walls.  The  tribunes  demanded  and  obtained  two  magis- 
trates to  assist  them  in  their  office :  these  were  termed  ^dues, 
j^om  tbo  charge  committed  to  them  of  the  buildings  of  the  city ; 
and  aflerwards  they  had  likewise  the  car^  ot  \.\i^  ^isvxafts^  spec- 
taeles,  and  other  matters  of  police  wit\mi  tVi^  cvt^  (At^i  ^.  c^. 
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7.  From  tliis  era  (260  years  from  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
and  sixteen  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  regal  goTemment) 
we  date  the  commencement  of  the  popular  constitution  of  the. 
Roman  republic — ^a  change  operated  by  the  unwise  policy  of  the 
patricians  themselves,  who,  by  yielding  to  just  complaints,  and 
humanely  redressing  flagrant  abuses,  inight  have  easily  antid- 
pated  every  ground  of  dissatisfaction.  The  first  wish  of  the 
people  was  not  power,  but  relief  from  t;nranny  and  oppression ; 
ana  had  this  been  readily  granted  them,  if  not  by  abolishing  the 
debts,  at  least  by  repressing  enormous  usury,  and  putting  an  end 
to  the  inhuman  rignt  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  bondage 
of  debtors,  the  people  would  have  cheerfully  returned  to  order 
and  submission,  and  the  Koman  constitution  have  long  remained, 
what  we  have  seen  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  consular 
government,  aristocratical.  But  a  torrent  imprudently  resisted 
win,  in  time,  acquire  that  impetuous  force  which  carries  every- 
thing before  it.  The  commons  (plebeians)  having  now  obtained 
mamstrates  of  their  own  order  with  those  high  powers,  we  shall 
see  It  become  the  main  object  with  these  magistrates  to  increase 
their  authority  by  continual  demands  and  bold  encroachments. 
The  commons,  regarding  them  as  the  champions  of  their  rights, 
and  delighted  to  find  tnemselves  gradually  approaching  to  an 
equality  with  the  higher  order  (the  burghers),  and  no  longer 
bounding  their  desires  to  ease  and  security,  are  soon  equally  m- 
fiuenced  by  ambition  as  their  superiors.  While .  this  people, 
borne  down  by  injustice  and  oppiession,  seek  no  more  than  the 
redress  of  real  ^nevances,  and  a  share  of  ease  and  happiness  as 
the  members  ofa  firee  state,  we  applaud  their  spirited  exertions, 
and  execrate  that  arbitrary  and  inhuman  principle  which 
prompted  the  higher  order  to  treat  them  as  slaves  or  inferior 
beings.  But  when  we  behold  this  people  compassing  at  length 
the  end  they  wished  for — ^attaining  ease  and  security,  nay,  power, 
which  at  first  they  had  neither  sought  nor  expected ;  when  we 
see  them,  after  this,  increasing  in  their  demands,  assuming  that 
arrogance  they  justly  blamed  in  their  superiors,  goaded  on  by 
the  ambition  of  their  leaders  to  aim  at  tyrannizing  in  their  turn ; 
we  view  with  proper  discrimination  the  love  of  liberty  and  its 
extreme,  licentiousness;  and  treat  with  just  detestation  the 
authors  of  those  pernicious  measures  which  embroiled  the  state 
in  endless  faction,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  total  loss  of  that 
liberty  of  which  this  deluded  people  knew  not  the  value  when 
they  actually  possessed  it. 


8.  [It  has  to  be  observed,  that  "  the  particulars  of  this  second 
revolution  are  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  and  is  remarkable,  \)aa.\,  ^^ 
commons  sought  safety,  not  victory ;  they  desired  to   eaeac^^ 
£rom  Borne,  not  to  govern  it     They  proposed  to  fouwd  «.  xi«^ 
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city  of  their  own,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the 
proper  territory  of  the  burghers,  to  which  they  would  have 
gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Home,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  ori- 
ginal possessors,  the  burghers  and  their  clients.  But  the  burgh- 
ers were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  en- 
deavoured, by  every  means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To 
show  how  little  the  commons  thought  of  gaining  political  power, 
we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required  a  general 
cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release 
of  all  those  whoso  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  as- 
signed over  to  the  power  of  their  creditors  (and  made  their 
slaves) ;  and  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two  of  their  own 
body  acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors.  *  *  * 
To  these  terms  the  burghers  agreed.  A  solemn  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  them  and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct 
nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for  themselves,  and  for  their 
posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons  of  two 
officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  field  of  Mars, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any 
commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the  consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who 
might  rescue  a  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  creditor,  if  they 
conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or' cruelly  exerted." — Arnold. 

When  such  a  protection  was  reqmred  against  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  enacted  by  the  burghers,  or  ruling  body,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  struggle  should  afterwards  take 
place  to  obtain  equal  political  rights.  It  will  take  place,  sooner 
or  later,  in  every  political  community  where  exclusive  privileges 
are  hereditary.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Koman  state, 
at  this  time,  was  the  city  of  Rome,  and  a  limited  territory  of  a 
few  miles  around  it.  The  neighbouring  Etruscan  districts  had 
recovered  their  independence.  The  burghers,  who  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  to  enjoy  the  ma^tracy,  the  sacred  offices,  and 
others  of  power  and  emolument,  were  nothing  more  than  the 
descendants  of  the  original  citizens,  and  those  that  had  been 
admitted,  by  adoption  or  otherwise,  since  the  destruction  of 
Alba  by  Tuflus  Hostilius.  They  were  the  same  as  the  old  fi^ee- 
men  of  the  city  of  York  or  the  to.vn  of  Liverpool  (the  joint 
proprietors  of  the  corporate  property),  before  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  thrown  open  to  all  householders  paying  a  certain  rent. 
Then  these  burghers  were  the  patricians ;  and  from  this  time 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  hereditary  Roman  aristocracy, 
with  whom  it  was  illegal  for  a  commoner  to  contract  a  marriaijo 
"—even  with  the  poorest  of  them,  until  415  B.  c] 
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SECTION  xxxvn. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  Law  of  Volero. 

1.  T&s  disorders  of  the  commonwealth,  appeased  by  the  crea- 
tkm  of  the  Tribunes,  were  but  for  a  ver^  short  time  suspended. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  popular  magistrates  should  make  an 
'experiment  of  their  powers.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  one 
of  the  oonsuls,  interrupted  by  a  tribune,  rashly  said,  that  had  the 
tribunes  convoked  the  assembly,  he  would  not  have  interrupted 
them,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  interrupted.  This  was 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  consuls,  that  the  tribunes  had  the 
power  of  assembling  the  Comitia,  a  power  which  they  themselves 
I  had  never  dreamt  of,  but  which  from  that  moment  tney  assumed 
as  their  acknowledged  right ;  and  accordingly  the  tribunes  sum- 
mcmed  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  meet  next  day.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  this  right,  that  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  agitated  in  those  meetings,  equally  as  in  the  assemblies 
held  in  virtue  of  a  consular  summons  or  senatorial  decree ;  and 
thus  there  were,  in  a  manner,  two  distinct  legislative  powers 
established  in  the  republic. 

2.  [Tt  was  in  the  beginning  of  spring  that  the  commons  with- 
drew to  the  Mons  Sacer,  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to 
pbugfa  and  sow  the  fields  of  the  republic ;  and  as  the  lands  had 
lain  n^lected  during  these  commotions,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  following  harvest  should  be  a  season  of  great  scarcity, 
and  consequently  of  distress  among  the  poorest,  who  never  can 
obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  food,  unless  there  i&  enough  in  the 
state  for  all.  Caius  Marius  (sumamed  Coriolanus,  fix>m  Corioli, 
a  town  of  the  Yolsci,  against  which  he  had  made  a  successful 
campaign),  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  senators,  proposed 
openly  in  the  senate  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the 
commons,  to  compel  them  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  author- 
ity, and  to  abolish  their  new  magistrates.  The  commons,  ex* 
asperated  at  such  a  proposition,  summoned  him  to  appear 
b^ore  them  and  answer  for  his  conduct.  Coriolanus  re- 
fused to  appear,  and  was  supported  by  his  partisans  among  the 
patricians  ;  but  to  appease  the  commons,  he  was  first  brought  to 
trial  in  the  senate,  and  then  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  consi- 
deration of  the  cause  back  to  the  people,  when  Coriolanus  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  This  contest  with  the  patricians 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  comitia  tributa,  in  which 
the  commons  had  the  preponderance,  491  b.  c.  Now  that  the 
commons  were  actually  in  possession  of  political  power,  one  of 
the  consuls,  Spurius  Cassius,  proposed  m  the  senate  to  grant 
allotments  of  the  undivided  public  land  to  relieve  l\ie  '^oncc\»'^  o*l 
iJjose  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characlera  oi  oHiiifeti^  WV^ 

H 
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beggars  (485).  Similar  grants  had  been  made  during  the  mon- 
archy, when  new  citizens  were  admitted ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  aristocracy  (the  burghers).  This 
Agrarian  law  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  enacted  to 
allay  the  storm  for  the  time,  with  the  intention  of  fraudulently 
evading  its  execution.  In  the  following  year,  Cassius  was  im- 
peached before  the  burghers,  found  guilty  of  treason,  scourged 
and  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  CTound — a  fate  wmch 
has  too  oflen  befallen  those  who  have  sou^t  to  raise  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  the  execution  of  the  law  was  resisted  from 
year  to  year,  which  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  rival  orders.] 

3.  Yolero  Fublilius,  formerly  a  centurion,  and  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  mihtary  services,  had,  in  the  new  levies,  been 
ranked  as  a  common  soldier.  Complaining  of  this  unmerited 
degradation,  he  refused  his  services  in  that  capacity;  and  the 
consuls  having  condemned  him  to  corporal  punishment,  he  ap- 
pealed from  their  sentence  to  the  commons.  The  contest  lasted 
till  the  annual  term  of  elections,  when  Yolero  himself  was  chosen 
a  tribune  of  the  people.  [He  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when  the 
conmions  were  enraged  at  the  murder  of  the  tribune  Genudus, 
he  had  an  ample  revenge  by  procuring  the  enactment  of  a  most 
important  law.  The  Qomitia,  by  centuries  (of  the  whole  people) 
and  by  curias  (of  the  burghers),  could  not  be  called  but  in  virtue 
of  a  decree  oi  the  senate,  smer  consulting  the  auspices,  which 
the  priests  could  interpret  as  thev  pleased.  In  those  comitia 
the  tribunes  had  hitherto  been  elected,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant pubhc  afiairs  discussed ;  but  it  was  always  held  necessary 
that  the  acts  of  these  assemblies  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  The  law  of  Yolero  enacted  that  the  tribunes  for  the 
time  to  come  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  commons  in 
their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  cen- 
turies, with  the  right  of  discussing  and  decicung  all  national  ques- 
tions in  their  own  assembly.  The  burghers  and  senate  violently 
opposed  the  passing  of  a  law  so  &tal  to  their  power,  but  their 
opposition  was  ineffectual.  From  thb  period,  the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  Koman  republic  may  be  considered  as  having  passed 
completely  from  the  burghers  into  the  hands  of  the  commonalty. 
The  Roman  constitution  was  now  plainly  a  democracy,  471  B.C. 


ON  THE  AOItABIAN  LAWS. 

[  '^  If,  amongst  Niebahr*a  countless  services  to  Roman  history,  any  single 

one  may  claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  true 

nature  and  character  of  the  Agrarian  laws,  which  has  already  overthrown 

t^e  deeply-rooted  false  impressions  which  prevuled  universally  on   the 

sabject 

**It  toems  to  have  been  a  notion  genenJly  entertained  in  the  ancient 

world,  tluU  every  cifcixen  of  a  country  ahouXd  m  &  \aAd!!tio\^<&x^^TA  \2c^a.t>  the 
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tenilorj  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  for  public 
parposeSy  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  the  citizens.  But  it 
would  ahnost  always  ha{)pen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left  unenclqsed.  The 
part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as  pasture,  and  a  revenue 
was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had  turned  out  sheep  or 
cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  incapable  of  buying 
land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  But  when 
anew  territory  was  rained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in  cultiva- 
tion were  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  to  pasture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  tfaej  were  divided,  the  division  could  onlv  follow  the  general  rule,  and 
allot  Ml  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  the 
jnaetice  at  Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals 
to  occupy  such  luids,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them  on  condition  of 
paying  to  the  state  the  tithe  of  the  produce,  as  an  acknowle^U^ent  that  the 
state  was  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  individual  merefy  the  occupier. 
With  regard  to  the  state,  the  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  at  will ;  but  with 
respect  to  other  citizens,  he  was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate 
the  land  which  he  occupied  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  ever,  as  much  as 
if  be  bad  been  its  actual  proprietor.^* 

'*  Accordingly  (on  the  above  principle),  most  of  the  kinp  of  Rome  are 
said  to  have  carried  an  Agrarian  law — ^that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion, 
more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amount  those  whom  they  admitted  to  the 
righto  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that  these  new  citizens,  the 
Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of  land  as  freehold 
whenever  the  public  land  was  divided,  had  still  no  ri&^ht  to  occupy  it  (as 
Umt  were  not  a  part  of  the  populus)  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ; 
while  the  old  burghers  (the  patricians  or  patrixians),  who  enjoyed  exclusively 
tiio  right  of  occupation  with  regard  to  the  undivided  public  land,  had  no 
share  m  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  alreadv  enjoyed  from 
ftncient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the  public  land 
Was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  long  as  it  was  undivided,  and 
became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  (patricians),  whenever  it  was  divided.** 
— Arnold,  /.,  p,  156. 

That  the  cause  of  the  violent  hostility  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  to  Agrarian 
laws  (the  allotment  of  public  lands  to  the  commonalty)  may  be  more  com- 
^letd|y  understood,  Dr  Arnold  has  appended  the  following  m  a  note : — 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  English  universities 
will  recollect  the  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  rerard  to  fines. 
Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  the  administration  of  the  college  property 
belong  exclusively  to  the  ruling  part  of  the  society ;  the  fellows  en^ss  the 
fines  to  themselves,  just  as  the  ouighers  of  Rome  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right 
of  occupying  the  public  lands.  But  the  rents  of  college  lands  are  divided  in 
certain  nxed  proportions  among  the  fellows  and  scholars,  the  populus  and 
plebs  of  the  society.  And  a  law  which  should  prohibit  the  practice  of  taking 
a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  college  property,  and  uiould  order  the  land  to  be  let 
at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  scholars  their  due  share  in  all  the 
benefits  arising  out  of  the  college  property  would  give  no  bad  idea  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  an  Agrarian  law  at  Rome.** 

Before  the  present  municipal  law,  it  was  only  the  buighers  (freemen  or 
patricians)  of  corporate  towns  who  had  a  right  to  graze  their  cattle  on  the 
public  pastures.  They  naturally  would  have  objected  that  the  land  should 
De  ench>sed  and  equally  allotted  among  all  the  inhabitants :  such  was  the 
policy  of  tiie  burghers  of  Rome,  which  occasioned  the  most  violent  commo- 
tions in  the  stete.] 
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SECTION  xxxvm. 

THE  HISTORY  QF  ROME. 

TJie  Decemvirate, 

1.  The  Romans  had,  till  this  period,  no  body  of  civil  law3« 
Under  the  regal  government,  the  kings  alone  administrated  jus- 
tice :  the  consuls  succeeded  them  in  this  high  prerogative ;  and 
thus  possessed  without  control  the  absolute  command  of  the  for- 
tunes and  civil  rights  of  all  the  citizens.  To  remedy  this  great 
defect,  Caius  Terentilius  Harsa,  a  tribune,  proposed  the  nomi- 
nation of  ten  commissioners  (five  by  the  burghers,  and  five  by 
the  commons),  to  frame  and  digest  a  code  of  laws  for  the  ex- 
planation and  security  of  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  the  state.  A 
measure  so  equitable  ought  to  have  met  with  no  opposition.  It 
was,  however,  strenuousfy  though  ineffectually  opposed  by  the 
patricians,  who,  by  a  fruitless  contest,  only  exposed  their  own 
weakness.  After  contending  for  ten  years,  the  commons  cor- 
ceded  that  ten  commissioners,  or  decemviri,  should  be  chosen ; 
but  the  election  being  made  in  the  Comitia  by  centuries  from 
the  patricians,  who,  by  means  of  their  numerous  clients,  were 
able  to  elect  whom  they  pleased ;  the  consul  Appius  Claudius 
(who  had  violently  opposed  the  Yolerian  law),  and  his  colleague 
Titus  Grenucius,  were  at  the  head  of  this  important  conmiission, 
and  the  other  eight  were  also  senators  and  consular  persons, 
450  B.C.  The  &.ws  were  fiumed — ^those  celebrated  statutes 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  great  structure  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 

2.  An  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  laws  is  therefore  of 
importance.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic 
they  continued  to  be  of  the  highest  authority.  They  have  the 
encomium  of  Cicero  himself;  and  we  learn  from  him,  that  to 
commit  these  laws  to  memory  was  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  From  the  twelve  tables  the  juris-consulti  composed 
a  system  of  judicial  forms  for  the  regulation  of  the  different 
tribunals.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  likewise  from  time  to 
time  increased  by  the  Senattis-consuUa  and  Pkbiscita ;  the  first 
enacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  senate ;  and  the  latter  by 
the  people,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

3.  The  decemvirs  were  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, for  the  consulate  and  all  other  authority  but  their  own 
had  ceased  on  their  creation.  Each  decemvir  by  turn  presided 
for  a  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  authority,  with  its  insignia,  the 
fasces.  The  nine  others  officiated  solely  as  judges  in  the  deter- 
mination of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses.  An  abuse, 
however,  o£  the  most  flagrant  nature,  conmiitted  by  the  chief 

of  their  own  number,  was  destined  speedily  to  bring  their  office 
to  Its  tenmnatioD. 
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4.  Appius  Claudius,  inflamed  by  lawless  passion  for  the  young 
Virginia,  the  betrothed  spouse  of  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  employed  a  profligate  dependant  to  claim  the  maiden 
as  ms  own  property,  on  the  false  pretence  of  her  being  the 
dan^ter  of  one  of  his  female  slaves.  The  claim  was  made  to 
the  decemvir  himself  in  judgment,  who  pronounced  an  infamous 
decree,  which  tore  from  her  family  this  nelpless  victim,  and  put 
her  into  the  hands  of  his  own  minion.  Her  father  Yirginius,  to 
save  the  honour  of  his  child,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast ; 
and  turning  to  Appius,  he  cried,  **  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head 
be  the  curse  of  this  blood."  Virginius  then  hastened  to  the 
army  encamped  at  Tusculum,  which  declared  against  the  de- 
oemviri,  and  began  their  march  to  Kome.  The  people,  who  had 
witnessed  this  shocking  scene,  would  have  massacred  Appius  on 
the  spot,  had  he  not  found  means  to  escape  amidst  the  tumult. 
Th^  vengeance,  however,  was  satisfied  by  the  instant  abolition 
of  this  hated  magistracy,  and  by  the  death  of  Appius,  who  chose 
by  his  own  hand  to  prevent  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  His 
colleague  Oppius,  the  chief  abettor  of  his  crimes,  died  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  rest  went  into  voluntary  exile,  while  their 
goods  were  forfeited  to  the  public  use.  The  decemvirate  had 
subsisted  for  three  years.  The  consuls  were  now  restored, 
together  with  the  tribunes,  which  re-instated  the  people  at  once 
in  all  their  irghts  and  privileges  (448  b.  c.  and  305th  year  of 
Rome). 


SECTION  xxxrx. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Increase  of  the  Popular  Power, 

1.  The  sealo  of  the  people  was  daily  acquiring  weight,  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  patrician  order.  [The  old  laws  for  the 
security  of  personal  liberty  were  confirmed  afiresh,  and  received 
a  stronger  sanction ;  and  the  new  law  proposed  by  the  consul 
Valerius  acknowledged  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be  the  Roman 
people,  and  that  a  Plebisdtum  or  decree  of  the  commons  should 
be  equally  binding  on  the  whole  people,  afler  being  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  as  the  decrees  of  the  comitia  of  centuries. 
Ijiese  were  followed  bv  the  Horatian  and  Duilian  laws,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  exclusive  magistracies,  whether  plebeian  or 
patrician,  which  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  both 
(447  B.C.).  Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  e(jual  to 
one  another,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct, 
for  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  had  received  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  people,  declared  the  marriage  of  a  ^att\r 
cian  with  a  plebeian  to  he  unlawful.  These  coTXceasvoiia  '^ec^ 
made  bjr  the  patricmas,  as  others  had  been  before^  to  'Hi^  ww- 
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nulled  on  the  first  opportunity.  They  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  new  laws  from  bemg  acted  upon,  even  in  the  first  year.  Ac- 
cordingly aU  things  returned  to  their  old  state ;  except  that  the 
two  orders  were  rendered  more  distinct  than  ever,  by  the  positive 
law  enacted  by  the  decemviri,  and  introduced  into  the  twelve 
tables,  by  which  intermarriages  between  them  were  strictly  for- 
bidden. It  was  impossible  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The 
patricians  attempted  to  follow  up  their  success,  which  irritated 
the  commons,  and  led  to  tumults.  The  commons  again  resorted 
to  arms ;  when  the  Canuleian  law, which  repealed  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriages  between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without 
further  opposition,  445;]  and  this  concession  had  its  usual 
effect  of  stmiulating  the  people  to  inflexible  perseverance  in  their 
struggle  to  bring  into  operation  the  Horatian  and  Duilian  laws. 
On  an  emergence  of  war,  the  customary  device  was  practised, 
of  refusing  to  enter  the  rolls,  unless  upon  the  inmiediate  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  which  should  admit  their  capacity  of  holding  all 
the  offices  of  the  republic.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative,  by 
the  creation  of  six  military  tribunes  in  lieu  of  the  consuls,  three 
of  whom  should  be  patricians,  and  three  plebeians  (442).  This 
measure  satisfied  the  people  for  a  time :  the  consuls,  however, 
were  restored  within  a  few  months. 

2.  The  disorders  of  the  republic,  and  frequent  wars,  had  in- 
terrupted the  regular  survey  or  census  of  the  citizens  for  a  great 
many  years.  This  was  remedied  by  the  creation  of  a  new  ma- 
gistracy. Two  oflicers,  under  the  title  of  Censors,  were  ap- 
pointed for  five  years  (441  B.C.  and  312th  year  of  Rome),  whoso 
duty  was  not  only  to  make  the  census  every  five  years,  but  to 
inspect  the  morals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens 
during  their  period  of  oflice:  in  virtue  of  this  power,  they  kept  in 
dependence  both  the  senate  and  people.  (Nine  years  afler  the 
institution  of  the  censorship,  the  dictator  Mamercus  proposed  and 
carried  a  law  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  censors  to  eighteen 
months ;  and  as  they  continued  to  be  elected  only  at  intervals  of 
five  years,  this  ma^stracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  the  last 
three  years  and  a-half).*  The  censorship,  fi:om  these  extensive 
powers,  was  accounted  the  most  honourable  office  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  was  exercised,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic, 

*  The  original  duty  of  the  censor  was  to  take  a  register  of  the  population  and  of 
their  property.  They  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  senators,  of  the  equites,  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting,  and  a  list  of  the  erarians,  consisting  of  those 
freedmen,  naturalized  strangers  and  others,  who  being  enrolled  in  no  tribe,  possessed 
no  vote  in  the  cumitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  ;  for  the 
private  rights  of  lloman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away  by  any  magistrate,  unless 
convicted  of  crime.  The  authority  of  the  censor  only  extended  to  such  privileges 
as  were  strictly  political.  He  could  degrade  any  man  Arom  his  rank  for  improper 
conduct  in  public  or  domestic  life.  He  3xed  the  value  of  the  property  of  individuals^ 
trA/cA  valuAtion  was  assessed  to  the  property.tax.  He  had  also  the  entire  manage. 
'O'-'ptofthe  regular  rei^enues  of  the  state,  at  the  letting  of  the  sUte  demesnes,  which 
i^^M  *"^^*  ^*"4  »^wicy*rd«,  pastures,  for«ala,mVQe»«\iaxV>ovics«  fisheries,  build. 
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onlj  hj  consular  persons,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  the  supreme 
function  of  the  emperors. 

3.  The  dissensions  between  the  orders  continued  with  little 
Tariation  either  in  their  causes  or  efiects.    The  people  generally, 
as  the  last  resource,  refused  to  enrol  themselves  as  soldiers,  till 
overawed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  dictator.    To  obviate 
the  £requent  necessity  of  this  measure,  which  enforced  at  best  an 
unwilling  and  compelled  obedience,  the  senate  had  recourse  to 
a  wise  expedient :  this  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops. 
To  defiray  this  expense,  a  moderate  tax  was  imposed,  in  ^opor- 
tion  to  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens.    From  this  period  the  Koman 
system  of  war  assumed  a  new  aspect.    The  senate  always  found 
soldiers  at  command;  the  army  was  under  its  control;  the  enter- 
prises of  the  republic  were  more  extensive,  and  its  successes  more 
signal  and  important.     Yeii,  the  proud  riv^  of  Rome,  and  its 
equal  in  extent  and  population,  was  taken  by  the  dictator  Camil- 
las, after  a  siege  of  ten  years ;  (year  of  Borne  359,  and  394  b.  c.) 
£  After  the  fell  of  Yeii,  the  patricians,  considering  themselves  no 
}noer  obliged  to  conciliate  the  commons,  recovered  their  old 
exdusive  possession  of  the  highest  offices.    Yet  this  period  was 
by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mons.    They  demanded  grants  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Veii, 
which  was  conceded  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality.     The  lots 
consisted  of  seven  jugera  (equal  to  4|  acres);  and  not  only 
&thers  of  families  were  considered  in  this  grant,  but  they  re- 
oeived  in  addition  a  like  allotment  for  each  free  person  in  their 
household.     Camillus  was  impeached  by  the  tribunes  for  having 
appropriated  secretly  to  his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of 
Veii,  when  he  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  all  his  civil  rights.]     The  art  of  war  was  improved,  as  it  now 
became  a  profession,  instead  of  an  occasional  occupation.    The 
Romans  were,  from  this  circumstance,  an  overmatch  for  all  their 
neighbours.    Their  dominion,  hitherto  confined  to  the  territory 
of  a  few  miles,  was  now  rapidly  extended.     It  was  impossible 
but  the  detached  states  of  Italy  must  have  given  way  before  a 
people  always  in  arms,  and  who,  by  a  perseverance  alike  resolute 
and  judicious,  were  equal  to  every  attempt  in  which  they  en- 
gaged. 

4.  The  taking  of  Veii  was  succeeded  by  a  war  with  the  Ga,uls. 
This  formidable  people,  a  branch  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Celt», 
had  opened  to  themselves  a  passage  torough  the  Alps  at  four 
difierent  periods,  and  had  been  at  this  time  established  in  the 
country  between  those  mountains  and  the  Apenines  for  about 
200  years.  Under  the  command  of  Brennus,  they  laid  sie^e  to 
the  Etruscan  Clusium;  and  this  people,  of  no  warlike  turn  them- 
selves, solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  circumstances  re- 
corded of  this  war  with  the  Gauls  throw  over  it  a  doud  of  M)Iq 
and  romance.  The  formidable  power  of  R,ome  \a  m"\  \o  \va:q^ 
been  in  a  single  campaign  so  utterly  exliauated^  liJaafc  \)tife  Cjs«s^a 
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entered  the  city  without  resistance,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground, 
the  capitol  excepted,  390  b.  c. — [The  capitol  was  blockaded  for 
six  or  eight  months,  when  it  was  saved  by  the  payment  of  1000 
pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Even  in  accepting  these  terms,  the 
Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admittmg  to  mercy  enemies 
whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  The  story  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Gauls  on  their  return  home  through  Italy,  is 
now  believed  to  be  one  of  those  fabrications  invented  to  lessen 
the  humiliation  of  the  Bomans.]  To  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
the  Grauls,  the  Roman  writers  attribute  the  loss  of  all  the  records 
and  monuments  of  their  early  history. 

5.  It  is  singular,  that  most  of  the  Roman  revolutions  should 
have  owed  their  origin  to  women.  From  this  cause  we  have 
seen  spring  the  abolition  of  the  regal  office  and  the  decemvirate. 
From  this  cause  arose  the  change  of  the  constitution,  by  which 
the  plebeians  became  capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices  of  the 
conmionwealth.  The  younger  daughter  of  Fabius  Ambustus, 
married  to  a  plebeian,  envious  of  the  honours  of  her  elder  sister, 
the  wife  of  a  patrician,  stimulated  her  fitther  to  rouse  the  commons 
to  a  resolute  purpose  of  asserting  their  equal  right  with  the  patri- 
cians to  all  the  offices  and  digmties  of  the  state.  After  much 
turbulence  and  contest,  the  final  issue  was  the  admission  of  the 
plebeians,  first  to  the  consulate,  and  afterwards  to  the  censorship, 
the  prsetorship,  and  priesthood  (a.  u.  c.  454,  and  b.  c.  800) ; — a 
change  beneficial  in  the  main,  as  consolidating  the  strength  of 
the  republic,  and  cutting  ofi*  the  principal  source  of  intestine 
disorder.  The  factions  of  the  state  had  hitherto  confined  the 
growth  of  its  power,  its  splendour,  and  prosperity ;  for  no  state 
can  at  once  be  prosperous  and  anarchical.  We  shall  now  mark 
the  rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman  name  and  empire. 


SECTION  XL. 

CONQUEST  Of  ITALY  BY  THE   BOMANS. 

1.  The  war  with  the  Samnites*  now  be^n  (343),  and  continued, 
with  but  short  intermissions,  till  290 ;  but  its  successful  termi- 
nation was  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  states  of 

*  The  Samnites  inhabited  the  mountainoas  country,  now  called  the  Matese, 
nearly  due  north  of  Naples.  On  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  circumference,  it 
is  bounded  bv  the  Vulturno  and  its  tributarystreams,  the  Galore  and  the  Tamaro, 
which  send  tneir  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenean  Sea }  but  on  its  northern 
tide,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and  so  malce  their  way  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  al>ove  described,  is  between 
•erenty  and  eighty  miles. 

The  Samnitei  made  a  noble  resistance.    During  the  second  war,  two  Cfnsu'nr 

armies  were  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  pass  of  Caudium,  now  called  the  ralley  of 

Arpnia,  through  which  the  modem  roaa  from  Naples  to  Benevento  runs.    The 

eoudltiona  gnuated  by  i'ontius,  the  Saranite  general,  were,  tliat  the  towns  and  the 

Urntory  taken  by  the  Aomaos  shocdd  be  re«toied,  «nd  tYi«St  tlvevc  colonists  settled 
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Italy.  In  the  course  of  this  important  war,  the  Tarentines,  the 
allies  of  the  Samnites,  sought  the  aid  of  Fyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age.  Fyrrhus  landed  in  Italy 
mih.  80,000  men  and  a  train  of  elephants,  280  b.  c.  He  was  at 
first  saccessM :  the  elephants  in  his  army  were  a  novel  sight  to 
the  Romans,  and  gave  hun  a  great  advantage,  but  no  longer  than 
ontil  a  short  experience  reconciled  the  Romans  to  this  new  mode 
of  war ;  and  eveiT  campaign  proved  more  and  more  unsuccessful. 
Sensible  at  length  of  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  and  dread- 
ing a  &tal  issue,  he  embraced  an  invitation  from  the  Sicilians  to 
aid  them  in  a  war  with  Carthage.  On  this  pretext,  which  at 
least  was  not  dishonourable,  Fyrrhus  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Italy,  278  b.  c.  In  this  interval,  the  Romans  reduced  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  Tarentines,  and  the  other  allied  states,  to  extremity. 
fyrrhus  returned  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  made  a  last 
enbrt  near  Beneventum,  275  b.  c.  He  was  totally  defeated,  lost 
26,000  men,  and,  abandoning  at  once  all  farther  views  on  Italy, 
retnmed  with  precipitation  to  his  own  dominions.  The  hostile 
states  submitted  to  the  victorious  power ;  and  Rome,  480  years 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  was  now  mistress  of  all  Italy. 

2.  The  policy  observed  by  the  Romans,  with  respect  to  the 
oonqnered  nations,  was  wise  and  judicious.  They  removed  to 
Rome  all  the  leading  men  of  the  principal  conquered  cities,  ad- 
mitting these  into  the  ancient  urban  and  rustic  tribes,  and  thus 
soothing  the  pride  of  the  vanquished  by  giving  them  an  apparent 
share  iu.  then*  own  domestic  government ;  while,  in  arranging 
the  constitution  of  the  cities,  they  filled  their  magistracies  with 
illustrious  Romans,  whose  abilities  and  influence  were  fitted  to 
maintain  those  new  provinces  in  allegiance  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. 

3  Sicily  had  long  been  considered  as  the  gnmary  of  Italy. 
The  Carthaginians  at  this  time  possessed  considerable  settle- 
ments in  the  island,  and  were  ambitious  of  acquiring  its  entire 
dominion.  An  obvious  policy  led  the  Romans  to  dispute  with 
them  this  important  acquisition,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Funic  wars. 
This  leads,  by  a  natural  connection,  to  a  short  view  of  the  history 
of  Carthage  and  of  Sicily. 

on  the  lands  should  be  recalled.  The  consuls  and  all  the  surviving  ofBcen  took 
the  oaths;  and  600  Koman  knights  were  left  as  hostages  to  ensure  the  ratiiicatiuu 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Roman  people.  The  Homaus  were  stripped  of  their  arms,  and 
made  to  pass  between  two  spears  set  upright,  and  a  third  fastened  across  them  at 
the  top,  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  the  victorii,  according  to  the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  322  B.C. 
The  senate  and  people  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  The  consuls  and  all  the  officers 
that  had  sworn  to  the  treaty  were  sent  back  to  Samnium ;  but  Pontius  refused  to 
accept  them,  and  sent  them  back  unhurt,  they  not  being  the  guilty  persons. 
Nearly  thirty  years  after,  in  291,  when  Pontius  was  made  prisoner  by  Q.  Fabius 
Gurges,  he  was  led  in  triumph  through  Home,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  which 
Droves  that,  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners,  the  Romans  had  neither  magnanimity, 
namanlty,  nor  jastice. 
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SECTION  XLL 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CABTHAGE. 

1.  [From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  was  covered  with  Phoenician  colonies,  established  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  At  their  first  establishment,  these  settlements 
were  mere  staples  for  the  reception  of  merchandise.  Carthage, 
according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Tyrians,  about  880  B.  c. ;  who  had  fled  with  Dido, 
the  sister  of  king  Pygmalion,  to  escape  from  his  tyranny.  They 
are  said  to  have  bought  the  land  on  which  the  city  was  buUt ; 
and  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  native  Africans,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  country  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process 
of  tune  they  became  what  the  Europeans  are  in  India  and  Ame- 
rica, na  longer  dependent  settlers,  but  sovereigns.  The  colony 
had  the  same  language,  the  same  or  nearly  simUar  laws  and  con- 
stitution, the  same  national  character,  with  Tyre,  the  parent 
state. 

2.  Carthage  was  built  on  apeninsula  in  the  interior  of  a  large 
bay,  now  caSed  the  bay  of  Tunis,  formed  by  the  projection  of 
the  Hermian  promontory  (now  Cape  Bon)  on  the  east,  and  the 
promontory  of  Apollo  (now  Cape  Zebid)  on  the  west.  The 
African  territory  of  Carthage  extended  westward  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar),  and  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  or  Syrtis,  a  coimtry 
reaching  from  19  degrees  east  longitude  to  6  degrees  west.  This 
long  line  of  coast  was  for  the  most  part  only  so  far  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  possessed  a  chain  of 
commercial  establishments  along  its  whole  extent,  and  with  the 
usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbarians.  But  in  that 
part  where  the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the 
Hermsean  headland  (Cape  Bon),  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (Gulf  of 
Cabes),  they  had  occupied  the  coimtry  more  completely.  The 
soil  being  there  extremely  rich,  numerous  towns  were  built, 
and  the  open  country  covered  with  farms  and  villas. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage  included  the  Baleric 
Islands,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  southern  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain  (where  they 
built  Carthagena  and  Gaaes) ;  some  settlements  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  probably  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira, 
in  the  Atlantic.  The  Carthaginians  abo  traded  with  Britain  for 
tin.] 

8.  The  constitution  of  Carthage  is  celebrated  by  Aristotle  as 

one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  governments  of  antiquity ;  but  we 

know  little  more  of  its  general  nature  frx)m  ancient  writers  [than 

that  it  was  an  aristocratic  republic,  with  a  certain  admixture  of 

democracy].     Two  m^^istratei^  named  Suffetes^' or  kings,  chosen 

/hyiu  the  most  distinguished  families  (probably  fet  ^^\  ^^^'hv  lo 
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bare  possessed  powers  akin  to  those  of  the  Roman  consuls ;  as 
did  the  Carthaginian  senate,  which  was  elected  by  the  people  at 
large,  to  that  of  the  senate  of  Borne ;  with  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference, that,  in  the  former,  unanimity  of  opinion  was  requisite 
in  all  measures  of  importance.  A  divided  senate  transmitted  the 
business  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  A  tribimal  of  100  judges 
took  cognizance  of  mihtary  operations,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
th^  generals.  A  superior  council  of  five  seems  to  have  con- 
trolled the  decisions  of  the  larger  tribimal.  Two  peculiarities  of 
the  Carthaginian  policy  have  been  censured  by  Aristotle.  One 
was,  that  the  same  person  might  hold  several  employments  or 
offices  in  the  state ;  the  other,  that  the  poor  were  debarred  from 
all  offices  of  trust  or  importance.  But  the  former  of  these  is 
frequently  both  expedient  and  necessary,  and  the  latter  seems 
agreeable  to  the  soundest  policy;  for  in  offices  of  trust  poverty 
(mers  too  powerful  an  incitement  to  deviation  from  duty. 

4.  [^^  Our  information  respecting  the  financial  system  of  the 
Carthaginians  is  extremely  meagre.  The  following  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue: — 1.  The  tribute 
drawn  from  the  federative  cities  and  their  African  subjects;  the 
former  paid  in  money,  the  latter  for  the  most  part  in  kind.  This 
tribute  was  imposed  at  the  will  of  the  government,  so  that  in 
pressing  cases  the  taxed  nations  were  obliged  to  give  one-half  of 
their  income.  2.  The  case  was  the  same  with  their  external 
provinces,  particularly  with  Sardinia.  3.  The  tribute  ftimished 
by  the  nomad  hordes,  partly  by  those  in  the  Begio  Syrtica,  and 
occasionally  also  by  those  on  the  western  side.  4.  The  customs, 
which  were  levied  with  extreme  rigour,  not  only  in  Carthage, 
but  likewise  in  all  the  colonies.  5.  The  produce  of  their  rich 
mines,  particularly  those  of  Spain.  In  considering  the  financial 
system  of  the  Carthaginians,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
of  the  nations  with  whom  they  traded,  or  who  served  in  their 
armies,  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money." — Heeren, 

6.  The  first  settlements  made  by  the  Carthaginians,  were 
entirely  in  the  way  of  commerce,  but  in  the  fourth  century 
firom  the  foundation  of  their  commonwealth,  they  appeared  as 
extensive  conquerors.  They  were  predominant  in  Afiica,  and 
had  established  their  authority  in  Sardinia  and  a  part  of  Sicily, 
when  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  were  laying  lie  foundation 
of  the  rersian  monarchy,  559 — 485  B.  c.  The  Carthaginians 
had  treaties  with  the  Etruscans;  and  in  the  first  consulate,  a 
commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Bome  (509  B.C.). 
Darius  courted  their  alliance  when  he  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Greece ;  and  Xerxes  renewed  that  treaty  when  he  followed 
out  the  designs  of  his  father.  The  Carthaginians  agreed  to 
attack  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italj,  to 
prevent  their  assisting  the  parent  states  during  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes.  They  sent  a  numerous  expedition  to  Sieil^.^  ^\as3ft. 
haded  at  Falermo,  when  the  army  aad  freet  \<rex^  a\xDLQ^\i  \>c\\;d^^ 
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destroyed  by  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  on  tlie  same  day  that  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  was  fought,  and  the  Persian  fleet  defeated 
at  Artemesium — ^three  of  the  noblest  triumphs  obtained  in  the 
struggle  for  Grecian  freedom,  480  B.  c.  For  seventy  years  after 
this  defeat,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Carthage,  except  that 
during  that  period  the  state  greatly  extended  its  power  over  ths 
native  tribes  of  Africa,  and  gained  important  acquisitions  of 
territory  from  the  Cyrenians. 

6.  The  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  a  favourite  object 
of  Carthaginian  policy.  The  pretext  of  assisting  the  Segestans 
against  the  Syracusans  led  to  a  renewed  effort  for  that  purpose, 
about  410  B.  c,  when  the  Carthaginians  took  Selinus,  Himera, 
and  Agrigentum,  which  led  to  a  war  with  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Sicilian 
states  to  expel  the  invaders.  The  contest  lasted  without  inter- 
mission, and  with  varied  success,  until  368,  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded, on  the  terms  that  each  party  should  remain  in  possession 
of  what  they  then  occupied.  During  the  civil  disturbances  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Dionysius,  the  Carthaginians  again  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  their  end,  but  were  thwarted  by  Tmioleon, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  who  was  sent  from 
Corinth  to  me  assistance  of  the  Syracusans.  He  defeated  tiie 
Cartha^nians  in  several  batties ;  and  obliged  them  to  sue  for 
and  accept  peace  on  his  own  terms,  339.  The  Syracusan  war 
recommenced  in  317  with  success,  when  Agathocles  unexpectedly 
transported  his  army  into  Africa,  and  compelled  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  the  dread  of  a  nearer  danger,  to  abandon  Sicily,  810. 
The  war  was  terminated  in  favour  of  Carthage ;  and  Agathocles 
died  soon  afler,  either  from  grief  or  poison,  307.  The  Cartha- 
ginians then  renewed  their  mtrigues  in  Sicily,  and  acquired  a 
predominant  influence  in  the  island.  The  Greek  colonies,  to 
prevent  their  utter  ruin,  solicited  the  aid  of  Fyrrhus,  king  of 
jSpirus,  who  bad  married  a  daughter  of  Agathocles,  and  was 
then  in  Italy  endeavouring  to  protect  the  colonies  of  Majsntia 
Grsecia  from  the  increasing  power  of  the  Bomans,  278  B.C. 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Sicily,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
Carthaginian  towns  except  Lilybaeum ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
quarreE  of  the  petty  Sicilian  chiefs,  he  returned  to  Italy,  when 
tne  fruits  of  his  victories  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been 
acquired,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertions  of  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse. 

7.  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  gave  rise  to  an  alliance  between 
Carthage  and  Bome,  which  contributed  to  increase  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Carthaginians  in  ^cily.  But  this  flriendship  did 
not  continue  long.  The  Bomans  were  induced  to  give  their  aid 
to  a  band  of  Italian  mercenaries,  called  Mamertines,  who  had 
been  m  the  service  \o£  Agathocles,  and  attempted  to  render 

tbemselvea  independent  in  Sicily.    Thb  led  to  the  first  Punic 
^ar,  which  lasted  without  intermisaioii  {or  neaiVy  Vn^viXi^-Vkc^j^ 
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yean,  264r— 241  b.  c.  (see  Sect.  43).  That  fiunous  war  cost  the 
Carthaginian  state  Sicily  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean, besides  the  total  exhaustion  of  its  finances.  The  immediate 
consequences  were  more  terrific  even  than  the  war  itselfl  The 
impofinbiUty  of  paying  the  mercenary  troops  produced  a  mutiny 
among  tiiem,  which  extending,  grew  into  a  reoellion  of  the  sub- 
ject nations,  who  had  been  most  cruelly  oppressed  during  the 
war.  Civil  war  broke  out  at  Carthage,  which  lasted  for  three 
yean  and  a-half.  Sardinia  revolted,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  peace,  237. 

8.  The  Carthaginian  state  was  saved  fix)m  ruin  by  the  heroism 
of  Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  was  forced  to  seek  support  against  the 
senate  by  becoming  the  leader  of  the  democratic  fiiction.  The 
fint-fruit  of  this  connection  was  the  new  and  gigantic  project  of 
r^Muring  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  conquest  of  Spain,  a 
country  where  the  Carthaginians  already  had  some  possessions  and 
commercial  relations.  In  the  nine  years  during  which  Hamilcar 
coomianded,  and  in  the  following  ei^ht,  in  which  Hasdrubal,  his 
son-in-law  and  successor,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Iberus,  was  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  either  by  negotiation  or  force  of  arms. 
Their  fiirther  progress  was  only  arrested  by  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  in  which  the  Iberus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  frontier  line, 
and  the  fi*eedom  of  Saguntum  acknowledged  by  both  powers. 
Hasdrubal  founded  Carthagena  (New  Carthage)  as  the  future 
capital  of  the  newly  conquered  country;  and  on  his  death,  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  in  221,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  army  by  his  nephew,  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  then  only 
twenty-one,  who  afterwacds  became  so  famous.  Hannibal  found 
everything  already  prepared  in  Spain  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
test with  Rome,  which  the  pohcy  of  his  family  considered  a 
necessity  to  be  provided  for.  The  youthful  general  commenced 
the  war  against  the  Romans  by  the  capture  of  Saguntum  in  219, 
and  invaded  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  218,  where  he  maintained 
himself  untU  recalled  in  203  for  the  defence  of  Carthage.  The 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Zama  (202)  led  to  the  second  peace  with 
Rome,  by  which  Carthage  was  deprived  of  all  her  possessions 
out  of  Africa,  and  her  fleet  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans;  thus  terminating  the  second  Punic  war,  201  B.  c. 

9.  Hannibal  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  by  his  energy 
succeeded  in  reforming  the  administration  of  the  government, 
more  particularly  in  the  finances,  which  were  embezzled  by  an 
oligarchy  who  had  the  management  of  the  revenue  for  life. 
These  he  superseded  by  officers  annually  appointed.  The  finances 
were  brought  into  order,  which  enabled  the  state,  before  ten  years 
had  clasped,  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  ' 
engaged  to  be  paid  by  instalments  to  the  Romans.  The  aristo- 
cratic faction  opposed  to  Hannibal,  represented  to  tXie^amajoa 
that  be  waspreparmg  to  renew  the  war  against  lliemi^  -wY^^Sti  \^ 
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them,  to  send  an  embassy  to  demand  that  he  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them.  Hannibal  secretly  fled  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  at 
whose  court  he  became  the  chief  fomentor  of  the  war  against 
Rome,  195  b.  c. 

10.  From  this  time,  the  power  of  Carthage  began  rapidly  to 
decline.  The  influence  of  Rome  was  completely  established  at 
Carthage;  and  by  their  intrigues  with  Masinissa,  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Numidia,  disputes  were  kept 
up  which  led  to  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory.  And  wh^  the  time  arrived  for  the  iaterference  of 
the  Romans,  the  senate,  urged  by  the  elder  Cato,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  totally  destroymg  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians, 
to  remove  the  pretext  for  war,  resolved  to  obey  every  command. 
They  gave  three  hundred  of  their  noblest  youths  as  hostages ; 
they  surrendered  their  ships  of  war  and  their  magazines  of  arms : 
but  after  all  these  concessions,  they  were  ordered  to  abandon  their 
city,  when  they  took  courage  from  despair,  and  refused  to  obey. 
War  was  immediately  decSured  against  them,  which  continued 
for  about  four  years,  when  Carthage  was  taken  by  storm,  in 
146  B.C.,  by  P.  Scipio  JEmilianus,  who  leveUed  it  with  the 
ground.] 


SECTION  XLH. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SICILY. 

1.  The  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Sicily  are  no  less  unknown 
than  those  of  Carthage.  The  Phoenicians  had  sent  colonies 
thither  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks,  in  after  times,  made 
considerable  settlements  in  the  island.  The  Corinthians  foimded 
Syracase  about  734  b.  c,  which  became  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  from  Syracuse  arose  afterwards 
Agrigentum,  Acra,  Casmene,  Camarina  and  several  other 
flourishing  towns. 

2.  The  government  of  Syracuse  was  monarchical,  and  might 
long  have  remained  so,  had  all  its  sovereigns  inherited  the  abili- 
ties and  virtues  of  Gelon,  its  first  monarch  (485 — 478).  But 
his  successors,  exercising  the  worst  of  tyranny,  compelled  their 
subjects  at  length  to  abolish  the  regal  government  (466) ;  and 
their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  all  the  Grecian  states  of 
Sicily. 

3.  The  monarchy  of  Syracuse,  however,  was  revived  about 
sixty  years  after,  in  the  person  of  Dionysius,  a  man  of  obscure 
origin,  but  of  signal  ability.     Twice  expeUed  for  a  tyrannical 

•  exerdse  of  domimon,  he  as  oft;en  found  means  to  overpower  his 

enemies,  and  re-establish  himself  in  the  throne.    At  his  death, 

the  crown  passed^  without  opposition,  to  his  son,  Dionysius  the 

Younger,  a  weak  and  capnciojua  tyraiit,  ^kViom  \^  wib^octs^ 
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judging  unworthy  to  reign,  dethroned  and  banished,  357  b.  c. 
The  crown  was  conferred  on  Dion,  his  brother-in-law :  but  this 
prince,  whose  amiable  character  rendered  him  the  delight  of  his 
people,  after  a  short  reign,  fell  a  victim  to  treason.  Aided  by 
ihe  distractions  of  Syracuse  consequent  on  this  event,  Dionysius 
remounted  the  throne,  ten  years  after  his  expulsion;  but  his 
tyrannical  disposition,  heightened  by  his  misfortunes,  became  at 
length  so  intolerable,  that  he  was  expelled  a  second  time,  and 
bamshed  to  Corinth,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  poverty  and 
obscurity.  The  author  of  this  revolution  was  the  illustrious 
Timoleon,  to  whose  abilities  and  virtues  his  country  owed  equally 
itB  Hberty  and  its  subsequent  happiness  and  prosperity,  343  B.  c. 
rnie  Syracusans  had  not  virtue  enough  to  retain  then:  recovered 
treedom.  Agathocles,  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  seized  the 
Bopreme  power.  Besieged  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Syracuse,  he 
adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  carrying  the  war  into  A&ica ;  and 
appearing  before  the  walls  of  Carthage,  defeated  their  army,  and 
nearly  subverted  their  empire.  But  suffering  a  severe  reverse 
of  fortune,  he  meanly  abandoned  his  army  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  shortly  after 
poisoned  by  Msenon,  who  seized  the  government,  289. 

4.  On  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Syracuse  fell  into  confusion ; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  Sicily,  now 
invaded  the  city  with  a  large  fleet  and  an  army  of  50,000  men. 
The  Syracusans,  unable  to  resist  this  force,  invited  to  their 
assistance  Fyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Italy  for  this  purpose.  Fyrrhus  was 
fi>r  some  time  successful ;  but  he  was  at  length  overcome  by  the 
Carthaguiians,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Sicily.  This  war  involved 
Carthage  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  which  immediately  led  to  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  ultimately  caused  her  ruin.] 


The  signal  opposition  of  national  character  between  the  Ilo- 
mans  and  Carthaginians  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  we 
attend  to  the  efiects  of  a  commercial  life  on  the  genius  and 
manners  of  a  nation.  The  vices  of  a  commercial  people  are 
considered  to  be  selfishness,  cunning,  avarice,  with  an  absence 
of  every  heroic  and  patriotic  virtue.  The  favourable  eflfects  of 
commerce  are,  industry,  frugality,  respect  to  mutual  contracts 
and  obligations,  general  courtesy  of  manners,  the  cultivation  of 
science,  and  its  application  to  unprovement  in  the  useful  arts. 
Attending  to  these  consequences  of  the  prevalence  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  we  shall  see  the  principal  features  of  the  Carthi^ 
ginian  dmracter  opposed  to  the  Roman. 
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SECTION  XLin. 

THE  PUNIC  WARS,  264 — 146  B.C. 

1.  The  triumph  which  the  Romans  had  obtaiaed  over  Fjrrhus 
seemed  to  give  assurance  of  success  in  any  enterprise  in  which 
they  should  engage.  The  Mamertines,  a  people  of  Campania, 
who  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Agathocles,  and  who  were  desirous 
of  settling  in  Sicily,  obtained  aid  from  the  Romans  in  an  imjusti- 
iiable  attempt  which  they  made  to  seize  Messina,  a  Sicilian  town 
allied  to  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans,  at  iirst  assisted  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, opposed  this  invasion ;  but  their  united  forces  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans.    The  Syracusans  having  never  felt  the 

Eower  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  being  more  alarmed  by  the  am- 
itious  encroachments  of  the  Carthaginians  on  Sicily,  soon  re- 
pented of  this  rash  alliance,  and  joined  the  Romans  m  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  Carthaginians  entirely  from  the  island,  263. 
In  £ict,  the  Sicilians  seemed  to  have  had  only  the  desperate 
choice  of  final  submission  either  to  Rome  or  Carthage.  They 
chose  the  former,  as  the  alternative  less  dishonourable:  the 
Romans  had  ever  been  their  friends;  the  Carthaginians  their 
enemies. 

2.  Agrigentum,  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  taken 
aA;er  a  long  seige,  by  the  joint  forces  of  Rome  and  Syracuse. 
[The  Romans,  encouraged  by  this  success,  and  conscious  of  the 
great  advantage  which  the  enemy  derived  from  their  superiority 
at  sea,  determined  to  have  a  fleet.  A  Carthaginian  ship  of  war, 
that  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  served 
as  a  model ;  and  by  a  wonderful  effort  of  industry,  the  Romans 
equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  120  similar  vessels — the  first  fleet  they 
ever  had,  260  b.  c.  Inferior  to  their  enemy  in  the  art  of  ma- 
noeuvring their  vessels,  they  invented  machines  for  boarding,* 
and  bringing  a  sea-fight  to  resemble  a  land-fight.  By  uiis 
means,  the  consul  Duuius  gained  a  complete  victory^  off  Mylae, 
over  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians.]  Carthage  at  this  time  was  the 
p^atest  maritime  power  in  the  world.  These  successes  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  In  a  second  naval 
engagement  off  the  Liparsean  Islands,  in  257,  the  Romans  took  from 
the  Carthaginians  sLxty  of  their  ships  of  war,  and  now  resolutely 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Africa.  The  consul  Regulus  com- 
manded the  expedition.  He  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Carthage ; 
and  such  was  tne  general  consternation,  that  the  enemy  proposed 
a  capitulation.  Inspirited,  however,  b^  a  timely  aid  of  Greek 
troops  under  Xantippus,  the  Carthaginians  made  a  desperate 
effort,  and  totally  defeating  the  Roman  army,  made  Regulus 

*  Each  ship  had  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  long  by  four 

mde,  with  a  low  par&\yet  on  each  side  of  it.    'I'his  bridge  was  attached  by  a  rope  to 

a  Mast  at  the  ship's  prow,  and  so  formed  Ihat  \l  could  be  moved  freely  round,  and 

Ut  fall  on  the  enemy's  ships  ia  any  direction,    'i'he  ioVdaeTt  Itveu t\u>\«iV  qu  buard, 

a/id  came  to  close  quatten  witii  their  oppouenU. 
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iheir  prisoner.  But  repeatedly  defeated  in  Sicily,  they  were  at 
length  seriously  desirous  of  a  peace;  and  the  Koman  general 
was  sent  with  their  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  aid  the  negotiation, 
under  a  solemn  oath  to  return  to  Carthage  as  a  prisoner,  should 
the  treaty  fail.  It  was  rejected,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  Regulus 
himself,  who  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon  after  died,*  250  B.  c. 

3.  The  war  still  continued,  and  Lilybaeum,  the  strongest  of 
the  Sicilian  towns  belonging  to  Carthage,  was  taken  aft;er  a  siege 
of  nine  years.  After  some  alternate  successes,  two  naval  battles 
won  by  the  Romans  terminated  the  war ;  and  Carthage  at  last 
obtained  a  peace,  on  the  humiliating  terms  of  abandomng  to  the 
Romans  all  her  possessions  in  Sicily,  the  payment  of  3,200  talents 
of  silver,  the  restitution  of  all  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  a 
solemn  engagement  never  to  make  war  against  Syracuse  or  her 
allies.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  declared  a  Roman  province, 
with  the  exception  of  Syracuse,  which  still  maintained  her  inde- 
pendent government  (year  of  Rome  513,  and  b.  c.  241).  Thus 
terminated  the  first  Punic  war,t  after  a  contest  of  nearly  twenty- 
three  years.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  then  shut,  an  event  which 
had  not  happened  since  the  reign  of  Numa,  a  period  of* nearly 
500  years.  In  a  few  years  it  was  again  opened,  and  never  shut 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

4.  The  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  of  twenty- 
three  years'  duration.  The  latter  power  was  recruiting  hel 
strength,  and  meditated  to  revenge  her  losses  and  disgrace. 
The  second  Punic  war  began  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  beseiged  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  The  young  Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months ;  the  desperate  inhabitants  setting  fire  to  the 
town,  and  perishing  amidst  the  flames  (b.g.  219).  Hannibal 
now  formed  the  bold  design  of  carrjdng  the  war  into  Italy.  He 
provided  against  every  difficulty ;  gained  to  his  interest  a  part  of 
the  Grallic  tribes ;  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  finally  the  Alps,  in  a 
toilsome  march  of  five  months  and  a-half  from  his  leaving  Uartha- 
gena;  and  arrived  in  Italy  with  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse. 
This  expedition  is  deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able exploits  of  antiquity. 

5.  Li  the  first  engagement,  the  Romans  were  defeated;  and 
they  lost  two  other  important  battles  at  Trebia  and  the  lake 
Thrasymenus.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
killed,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  Hannibal  advanced  to  Cannae^ 
in  Apulia;  and  the  Romans  there  opposing  him  with  their  whole 

*  The  story  runs,  that  the  Carthaginians  put  him  to  a  lingering  death ;  but  there  is 
no  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  so,  than  that  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus, 
according  to  a  similar  story,  made  it  their  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon 
two  noble  Carthaginian  prisoners,  who  were  placed  in  their  hands  as  hostages. 
When  the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  Kegulus  proposed  the  most  intolerable 
terms,  which  were  rejected ;  and  being  afterwards  defeated,  his  Mttr}  ^ei.X.toi«^, 
except  about  500  men,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  died  of  iflotlv&calVot^  %Y\vave«  vcv^ 
a  pining  after  his  country, 

f  So  called  from  Jt^unic,  the  name  of  the  ancient  language  of  lYie  C»\.\vaie>xv\«xA. 

N 
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force,  a  memorable  defeat  ensued,  in  which  40,000  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  amongst  these  the  consul  ^milius,  and 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  knights,  215  B.C.  Had 
Hannibal  taken  advantage  of  this  great  victory,  by  instantly 
attacking  Home,  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  inevitable;  but  he 
deliberated,  and  the  occasion  was  lost.  The  Romans  concen- 
trated all  their  strength ;  even  the  slaves  armed  in  the  common 
cause;  and  victoiy  once  more  attended  the  standards  of  the  re- 
public. Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  joined  his  forces  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but,  defeated  by  Lsevinus,  speedily  withdrew  his 
assistance.  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Marcellus. 
Syracuse  had  now  taken  part  with  Carthage,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  loss  of  her  own  liberty.  Marcellus  beseiged  the 
city,  which  was  long  defended  by  the  inventive  genius  of  Archi- 
medes, the  greatest  mechanic  of  antiquity,  but  taken  in  the 
third  year  by  escalade  in  the  night.  This  event  put  an  end 
to  the  ^gdom  of  Syracuse,  which  now  became  a  part  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Sicily  (year  of  Rome  542,  B.C.  212). 

6.  While  the  war  in  Italy  was  prosperously  conducted  by  the  great 
Fabius,  who,  by  constantly  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  foimd 
the  true  method  of  weakening  his  enemy,  the  yoimger  Scipio  ac- 
complished the  entire  reduction  of  Spain.  Asdrubal  was  sent 
into  Italy  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  consul  Claudius  Nero,  and  slain  in  battle.  This  &tal 
defeat  destroyed  the  prospects  of  Hannibal,  and  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans.  Scipio,  triumphant  in  Spain,  now  passed 
over  into  AMca,  and  carried  havoc  and  devastation  to  the  gates 
of  Carthage.  Alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their  empire,  the  Carthagi- 
nians hastily  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy,  after  having  retained 
possession  of  the  fairest  portions  of  it  for  seventeen  years.  The 
battle  of  Zama  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  Hannibal  was  de- 
feated for  the  first  time,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  fi*om  the  field ; 
and  arriving  at  Carthage,  brought  the  account  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  his  army.  The  Carthaginians  entreated  a  peace, 
which  the  Romans  granted  on  these  conditions:  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  abandon  Spain,  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  lying 
between  Italy  and  AMca;  surrender  all  their  prisoners,  Roman 
deserters,  fugitive  slaves,  and  give  up  the  whole  of  their  fleet 
except  ten  galleys;  pay  within  the  period  of  fiily  years  10,000 
talents;  undertake  in  future  no  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
Romans;  and  assist  them  both  by  sea  and  land,  whenever  they 
were  called  upon  to  do  so.  Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  had  continued  for  twenty  years  (year  of  Rome  552,  B.C. 
202).  The  Carthaginian  power  was  now  completely  broken;  and 
the  treaty,  by  interdicting  them  from  r^>eiling  force  by  force 
without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  lefl  them  at  the  mercy  of 
their  neighbourSf  particularly  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  the  Romans. 
Z  Everything  now  concurred  to  swell  the  pride  of  the  con- 
gaerors,  and  to  extend  their  dominion.     'I\i^  «xyq&  fet  vXwi 
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first  lime  showed  themselves  in  Greece.  A  war  with  Philip  II. 
of  Macedon  was  undertaken,  and  terminated  by  his  defeat ;  and 
his  son  Demetrius  was  sent  to  Rome  as  a  hostage  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  tribute  imposed  on  the  yanquisned,  (196  B.C.) 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  king 
of  Syria,  who  had  offended  them  by  opposing  their  arms  in 
Greece  and  affording  an  asylum  to  Hannibal,  who  had  been 
forced  by  a  faction  at  Carthage  to  seek  refuge  at  his  court  (195). 
Antiochus  was  defeated  at  Thermopylae,  and  pursued  into  Syria; 
he  was  again  defeated  at  Magnesia,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  his  ceding  to  the  Bomans  the  whole 
of  the  Lesser  Asia  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  the  half  of  his  ships, 
and  agreeing  to  pay  15,000  talents  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  Antiochus  was  further  required  to  deliver  up  Hannibal,* 
and  others  of  his  ablest  generals,  but  they  prudently  made  their 
escape  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations,  (191  B.C.) 

8.  Philip  was  succeeded  hj  Perseus,  who,  amon^  the  first  of 
his  acts,  formed  an  alliance  with  several  of  the  Grecian  states  to 
make  war  against  the  Komans.  This  war  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  Perseus  at  Pydna  in  168,  in  his  being  carried  captive  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ^milius,  and  in  the  re- 
duction of  Macedon  into  a  Roman  province,  (167  B.  c.)  But 
these  splendid  conquests,  while  they  enlarged  the  empire,  were 
fatal  to  its  virtues,  and  subversive  of  the  pure  and  venerable 
simplicity  of  ancient  times. 

9.  The  third  Punic  war  began  in  the  605th  year  of  Rome,  149 
B.  c,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  An  unsuccessfiil  war 
with  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  had  reduced  the  Carthaginians 
to  great  weakness,  and  the  Romans  meanly  laid  hold  of  that 
opportimity  to  invade  Africa,  and  to  destrojr  their  once  formid- 
able rival.  Conscious  of  their  utter  inabihty  to  resist  this  for- 
midable power,  the  Carthaginians  offered  every  submission,  and 
consented  even  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  subjects  of  Itome. 
The  senate  promised  them  every  degree  of  favour,on  condition  that 
they  should  perform  what  was  required  of  them,  and  demanded 
800  hostages  of  high  rank  for  the  strict  performance  of  the 
stipulation.  The  hostages  were  ^ven;  a  Roman  army  was 
landed  in  Afiica,  and  the  Srst  condition  required  was,  that  they 
should  dehver  up  aU  their  arms  and  military  stores — whidb  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  with  reluctance,  the  Roman  consuls  next 
demanded  that  the  population  should  abandon  the  city,  and  that 
Carthage  itself  shomd  be  razed  to  its  foundation.  Despair  save 
courage  to  this  miserable  people,  and  they  determined  to  die  in 
the  ddence  of  their  native  city .    But  the  noble  effort  was  in  vain. 

•  Hannibal  afterwards  resided  for  several  years  In  Bithynia,  and  assisted  Prusias 
in  his  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Perpanius,  the  ally  of  the  Romans.    There  too 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies  reached  hira.    Roman  ambassadors  wet«  wsnl  Xa  ^'^ 
mand  that  he  should  be  given  up,  and  as  Prusias  was  ungenerous  enouiYi  lo  «ne«dA 
to  the  demand,  Hannibal  poitoned  bimself.    This  great  man  died  aV»QU\i  YWl  i  ii. 
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Carthage  was  taken  by  storm  by  ScipioJEmilianus,  its  inliabitants 
massacred,  and  the  dty  burned  to  the  ground,  the  conflagration 
lasting  for  seventeen  oays,  (147  B.  c.)  Carthage  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  cities  in  the  universe,  and  contained  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction  about  700,000  inhabitants.  The  treasure 
^milianus  carried  away,  even  after  the  city  had  been  given  up 
to  be  plimdered  by  the  soldiers,  was  immense,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  to  4,470,000  pounds  weight  of  alver.  The  Bomans 
intended  that  a  city  should  never  be  built  on  its  site,  but  it  again 
rose  to  importance,  and  was  looked  upon,  as  the  capital  of  Amca 
for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  although  dependent 
on  Rome  or  Constantinople. 

10.  The  same  year  was  signalized  by  the  destruction  of  Corinth, 
and  the  entire  reduction  of  Greece  into  a  Koman  province,  under 
the  name  of  Achaia.  This  was  the  era  of  the  dawn  of  luxury 
and  taste  at  Home,  the  natural  fruit  of  foreign  wealth,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  foreign  manners.  In  the  imequal  distribution 
of  this  imported  wealth,  the  vices  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  cor- 
ruption and  venality  of  which  it  became  the  instrument,  we  see 
the  remoter  causes  of  those  &tal  disorders  to  which  the  repubhc 
owed  its  dissolution. 


SECTION  XUV. 

THE  GRACCHI  AND  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1.  [The  Romans  had  now  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
Cai*thaginian  empire,  and  added  to  their  dominions — Spain, 
Sicily,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia ;  togeth- 
er with  the  Lesser  Asia,  which  was  left  to  them  by  the  last 
will  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  These  extensive  conquests 
were,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  much  more  prejudicial  than 
advantageous :  their  simple  manners  became  relaxed,  and  Asiatic 
wealth  and  luxury  proved  destructive  to  Roman  virtue.  We 
are  no  more  to  look  for  the  noble  qualities  that  adorned  the 
golden  ages  of  the  republic,  but  to  trace  the  progress  of  corrup- 
tion and  of  violence.] 

2.  At  this  period  arose  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  twu 
noble  youths,  whose  zeal  to  reform  the  growing  corruptions  of 
the  state  [led  to  a  violent  struggle  with  the  aristocracy.  Tiberius, 
the  elder  of  the  brothers,  when  tribune,  urged  the  people  to  insist 
on  the  carrying  into  effect  of  an  ancient  statute,  the  Licinian  law, 
which  limited  uie  occupation  of  the  public  land  by  one  individual 
to  five  hundred  jugera  (about  330  acres) ;  his  object  being  to 
obtain  a  more  equal  occupation,  and  that  a  greater  number  of 
the  people  might  participate  in  the  advantage.  As  this  could 
onJy  be  done  by  dispossessincr  the  patricians  of  extensive  tracts 
of  the  public  land  wmck  they  had  occupied,  "without^  in  most  cases, 
paying  any  rent  to  the  state,  a  tumult  "was  t«^d  >ay  tJokft  wriaXQ- 
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cradc  party^  headed  byScipio  Nasica,  in  which  Tiberius  and  300 
of  his  mends  were  killed  in  the  forum,  133  b.  o.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  was  however  proceeded  ¥rith  for  some  time,  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Caius  Gracchus,  un- 
daunted by  the  ^te  of  his  brother,  and  encouraged  by  his  mother, 
Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Scipio  Afncanus,  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  was  elected  tribune  in  122,  and  immediately  began  to  re-en- 
force the  Agrarian  law.  And  in  his  second  tribuneship,  he  pro- 
cured the  giactment  of  a  law  which  transferred  from  the  senate  to 
Che  equestrian  order  (the  knights)  the  power  of  judging  in  all  cases 
of  ms^terial  corruption  or  misconduct — a  change  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  impunity  that  had  been  long  given  to  the  grossest 
delinquency  and  extortion.  This  limitation  of  the  power  of  the 
senate,  and  subjection  of  the  madstracy  to  be  tried  by  a  popular 
body,  determined  the  more  violent  of  the  aristocracy  again  to 
resort  to  violence.  They  successfully  opposed  the  election  of 
Caius,  when  he  offered  himself  the  third  time  for  the  tribuneship; 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Opimius,  the  most  violent 
of  their  party,  to  the  consulship.  Opimius  was  then  invested  with 
dictatorial  power,  that  he  might  be  authorized  to  act  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  against  Caius  Sracchus,  whose  person  had  ceased 
to  be  inviolable.  Caius,  aware  of  his  intention,  withdrew  to  the 
A.ventine  quarter  of  the  city,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Opimius, 
Bud  slain,  with  3000  of  his  firiends  and  followers,  in  121.  This 
success  of  the  aristocracy  imboldened  them  to  repeal  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  transfer  of  lands  already  divided,  and  to 
stop  all  further  divisions.  From  this  time,  the  power  of  the  state 
was  exercised  by  a  corrupt,  avaricious,  and  insolent  faction  of 
the  patricians,  which  led  to  those  civil  disorders  which  now  follow 
in  quick  succession  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth.*] 

*  The  Oracchi  have  been  represented  as  demagogues,  who  sought  popularity  and 
political  power  by  encouraging  the  people  to  demand  as  a  right  the  equal  division  of 
lands  which  were  the  property  of  others.  This  is  incorrect  After  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  there  were  three  sorts  of  land.  1.  Land  held  by  the  old  inhabitantis,  which 
had  never  been  forfeited,  or  restored  to  them  by  the  Roman  government.  2.  Land 
held  by  a  Roman  colony  by  grant  from  the  Roman  people.  3.  Land  still  held  by  the 
Roman  people  as  domain,  the  extent  of  which  was  enormous  throughout  Italy.  The 
occupiers  of  public  land  never  acquired  the  ownership  by  virtue  of  possession ;  it  was 
not  subject  to  usucaption.  Ownership  could  only  be  acquired  by  direct  gift  or  pur-  ' 
chase  from  the  state.  Hence  the  state  could,  at  any  time,  according  to  strict  legal 
right,  sell  or  assign  to  another  that  land  which  was  only  occupied,  Justus  landholders 
at  the  present  time  sell  estates  that  are  occupied  by  tenants-at-will  or  on  lease.  It 
was  only  with  the  public  lands  that  the  Oracchi' proposed  to  deal,  and  they  even 
provided  to  pay  the  occupiers  who  were  required  to  remove  for  the  buildings  erected 
and  improvements  made  by  them,  which  is  seldom  done  to  out.goiiig  tenants  in  this 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  every  Roman  citizen  was  a  joint  proprietor  of 
the  domains  of  the  republic,  and  that  each  head  of  a  family  had  a  right  to  occupy 
not  exceeding  dOO  jugera,  or  about  330  acres  of  the  state  land,  on  paying  the  ordinary 
rent— one.flfth  of  the  produce  of  arable  land,  and  two-fifths  of  olive-grounds  and 
vineyards.  At  this  time  there  was  a  numerous  body  of  citizens  who  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  their  private  lands,  and  who  had  never  had  any.  These  had  tieen 
drawn  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  those  discharged  from  ttve  axvcii. 
The  patricians  had  always  oppoted  the  al'.atment  of  lands  to  \nd\v\eLua\4',  wa^  v*!«^^- 
ca]ar)jron  the  pmnt  occaiion,  as  it  appears  that  the  greateT  patl  ot  V\\e  Ao\a«:\w 
lands  of  the  state  had  got  into  tbeir  hands,  which  they  cultivated  b^  \iic  aVa^ca  XYia^. 
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3.  The  circumstances  attending  the  war  with  Jugurtha  gave 
decisive  proof  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  senate.  Micipsa, 
son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  iNumidia,  when  dying,  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  and  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha. 
The  latter  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  by  destroymg  his  cousins. 
He  murdered  the  elder  of  the  brothers ;  and  the  younger  apply- 
ing for  aid  to  Rome,  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  appear  bdTore 
the  senate,  whom  he  succeeded  in  bribing  to  a  great  extent,  and 
they  declared  him  innocent  of  all  culpable  act  or  design,  and 
decreed  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  half  the  kingdom.  ,  This  ope- 
rated only  as  an  incentive  to  his  criminal  ambition.  He  declared 
open  war  against  his  cousin  Adherbal,  besieged  him  in  his  capital 
of  Cirta,  and  finally  put  him  to  death.  To  avert  a  threatened 
war,  Jugurtha  went  m  person  to  Rome,  pleaded  his  own  cause  in 
the  senate,  and,  once  more  by  bribery,  secured  his  acc^uittal  from 
all  charge  of  criminality.  A  perseverance,  however,  m  a  similar 
trwn  of  conduct  finally  drew  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  being  betrayed  into  their  hands  by  his  own  father- 
in-law,  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  he  was  brought  in  chains 
to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  consul  Marius,  confined  to 
a  dungeon,  and  starved  to  death,  103  B.  c. 

4.  The  ambition  of  the  dependent  states  of  Italy  to  attain  the 
rights  of  citizenship  produced  the  Social  war,  which  [after  a 
contest  of  three  yealh,  in  which  half  a  million  of  men  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished,]  ended  in  the  absolute  concession  of 
those  rights  to  such  of  the  confederates  as  should  return  peace- 
ably to  their  allegipnce.  This  war  with  the  Italian  states  was  a 
prelude  to  that  which  followed  between  Rome  and  her  own 
citizens.  Sylla  and  Marius,  rivals,  and  thence  enemies,  were  at 
this  time  the  leaders  of  the  republic  [the  one  of  the  aristocratic 
faction,  and  tUe  other  of  the  democracy].  Sylla,  commanding  in 
a  war  against  Mithridates,  was  superseded,  and  recalled  from 
Asia.  He  refused  to  obey  the  mandate ;  and  found  his  army 
well  disposed  to  support  him.  "  Let  us  march  to  Rome,"  said 
they,  with  one  voice ;  "  lead  us  on  to  avenge  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed liberty."  Sylla  accordingly  led  them  on,  and  they 
entered  Rome  sword  in  hand.  Marius  and  his  partisans  fled 
with  precipitation  from  the  city,  and  SyUa  ruled  for  a  while 
triumphant.  But  the  faction  of  lus  rival  soon  recovered  strength. 
Marius  returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna, 
bis  zealous  partisan,  laid  siege  to  Rome ;  and,  while  SyUa  was 

had  been  brought  to  Italy  in  great  numbers  during  the  late  wart.    By  thi«  means, 

and  by  withholding  the  ordinary  state  rent,  the  patricians  had  become  very  rich  ; 

whilst  the  free  population  were  driven  from  the  country  into  the  towns,  to  seek  a 

precarious  subsistence.    TheOracchi  proposed  to  allot  the  domain  lands  to  Roman 

citiiens,  as  well  as  the  fr«e  population  in  thediflferentsUtesof  Italy,  and  gradually  to 

break  up  the  dangerous  system  of  occupation  which  had  been  introduced.    But  as 

tbege meaauren  were  oppoeed  by  the  aristocracy,  who  had  become  all-powerful  in 

,f^Z/^^^*  '"*'•  '^**  ^^^  •  numerous  free  popa\at\on  scauetedover  lUly,  which  had 

i/7/f^    w  ^">P!oy*nent.    Tbete  formed  the  aTra\et  thai  atlex^atCa  eie\u«8AXYviii.\AVft 

wjtii  tHooti,  9od  that  mided  in  etUblUhing  a  mmun  detpolUm. 
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eag&^ed  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  compelled  the  dty  to  aosolute 
sabmission.  After  a  horrible  massacre  of  all  whom  they  esteem- 
ed their  enemies,  Marios  and  Cinna  proclaimed  themselves  con- 
sols, without  the  formality  of  an  election ;  bat  Marius,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  died  a  few  days  after,  in  a  fit  of 
debauch,  8(5  b.  c. 

5.  After  having  victoriously  terminated  the  Mithridatic  war, 
Sylla  returned  to  Italy  in  triumph,  and  found  the  consuls  Carbo 
and  Norbanus,  with  above  200,000  men,  in  arms  to  oppose  him. 
Sylla  had  the  address  to  gain  over  a  whole  consular  army,  with 
Cfethegus,' Verres,  and  the  young  Pompey.  He  then  gave  battle 
to  the  par^  of  his  enemies,  and  entirely  defeated  t£em.  His 
entry  into  Kome  was  aignalized  by  a  dreadful  massacre,  and  a 
proscription,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extermination  of  every 
enemy  whom  he  had  in  Italy.  150,000  Roman  citizens  are  said 
to  have  been  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
Elected  dictator  for  an  unlimited  period,  he  was  now  without 
a  rival  in  authority,  and  absolute  master  of  the  government, 
which,  of  course,  was  substantially  no  longer  a  republic.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  dominion,  he  deserved  more  praise  than  in  the 
means  of  acquiring  it.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  judicial 
authority,  regulated  the  election  to  all  the  important  offices  of 
state,  and  enacted  man^r  excellent  laws  against  oppression,  and 
the  abuse  of  power.  Finally,  he  gave  demonstration,  if  not  of  a 
pure  conscience,  at  least  of  a  magnanimous  intrepidity  of  cha- 
racter, by  voluntarily  resigning  all  command,  retiring  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen,  and  offering  publicly  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct.  He  died  within  a  short  time  after  his 
resignation,  in  78  B.  c: — a.  man  certainly  of  great  strength  of 
mind,  and  who  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  heroic  character ; 
but  he  lived  in  evil  times,  when  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  be 
great  and  to  be  virtuous. 

6.  The  death  of  Sylla  renewed  the  civil  war.  Lepidus,  a  man 
of  mean  abilities,  aspired  to  succeed  him  in  power ;  andPompey, 
with  superior  talents,  cherished  the  same  ambition.  [While  the 
latter  was  employed  in  the  final  reduction  of  Mithridates  and  the 
revolted  provmces  of  Asia,  Italy  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  the  gladiator  Spartacus, 
who  resolved  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  class  rather  than  to 
expose  his  life  in  the  arena  for  the  amusement  of  their  oppressors. 
Spartacus  was  joined  by  .70,000  slaves,  and  defeated  four  generals, 
one  after  the  other.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  near  the  Silaurus 
in  71,  when  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  and  great  numbers  of  his 
followers  were  crucified  by  the  cruel  conquerors.  The  conspi- 
racy of  Catiline  next  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Rome. 
It  was  extinguished  by  the  provident  zeal  and  active  patriotism 
of  the  consul  Cicero ;  and  Catiline  himself,  with  his  chief  accom- 

J^lices,  were  attacked  in  the  field,  and  defeated  by 'PeA.mvja^^^ 
eatenant  of  the  consul  C.  Antonius,  62.1     1!\ie  t.mU«  xasaj^^i  ^ 
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desperate  defence.,  and  died  a  better  death  than  his  criines  had 
merited. 

7.  JuKus  Caesar  now  rose  into  public  notice  (bom  in  100  b.  c.) 
Sylla,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature,  dreaded  his 
abilities  and  ambition,  and  had  numbered  him  among  the  pro- 
scribed. "There  is  many  a  Marius,"  said  he,  "in  the  person 
of  that  young  man/'  He  had  learned  prudence  from  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  and  tacitly  courted  popularity,  without  that  show 
of  enterprise  which  gives  alarm  to  a  nval.  While  Pompey  and 
Crassus  contended  for  the  command  of  the  republic,  Caesar,  who 
knew  that  by  attaching  himself  to  either  rival,  he  infallibly  made 
the  other  his  enemy,  showed  the  reach  of  his  talents  by  recon- 
ciling them,  and  thus  acquiring  the  friendship  of  both.  From 
&vour  to  their  mutual  friend,  they  agreed  to  a  partition  of 
power;  and  thus  was  formed  the  first  Triumvirate,  60  B.C. 
Caesar  was  elected  consul,  59.  He  increased  his  popularity  by 
obtaining  the  enactment  of  a  new  agrarian  law ;  which  made  a 
division  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  he  strengthened 
his  interest  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  had  the  command  of  four  legions,  and  the  government  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  for  five  years,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  forming  an  army  devoted  to  his  will. 

8.  The  military  glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  reputation  of 
Caesar,  were  nobly  sustained  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
government  he  subdued  the  Helvetii,  who,  leaving  their  own 
country,  had  attempted  to  settle  themselves  in  the  better  regions 
of  the  Roman  provmce.  He  totally  defeated  the  Germans  under 
Ariovistus,  who  had  attempted  a  sinulor  invasion.  The  Belgae,  the 
Nervii,  the  Celtic  Gauls,  the  Suevi,  Menapii,  and  other  warlike  na- 
tions, were  all  successively  brought  under  subjection.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  government,  he  transported  his  arm^  into  Britain, 
55.  Landing  at  Deal,  he  was  opposed  by  the  natives  with  equal 
courage  and  military  skill.  He  gained,  however,  several  ad- 
vantages, and  binding  the  Britons  to  submission,  withdrew,  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  into  Gaul.  He  returned  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  with  a  greater  force,  and  prosecuting  his  victories, 
reduced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island  under  the  Roman 
dominion.  But  the  pressure  of  affairs  in  Italy  suspended  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Britain. 

9.  Caesar  dreaded  the  abilities  of  Cicero,  who  had  opposed 
him  in  his  views  of  ambition.  By  the  machinations  of  his  par- 
tisans, while  himself  absent  in  Gam,  he  procured  the  banishment 
of  Cicero,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  on  the  pretence  of 
ille^  measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline.  During  an  exile  of  sixteen  months  in  Greece,  Cicero 
gave  way  to  a  despondency  of  mind  utterly  unworthy  of  the 

phUosopher,     Pompey  had  abandoned  him,  and  this  ungrateful 
desertion  bore  most  heavily  upon  lus  mind :  but  Pompey  him- 
^e/^  in  the  wane  of  his  reputation,  soon  became  d'esa:o\3ia  A.q  y^q^ 
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liis  own  sinking  fortunes  by  the  abilities  of  Cicero,  and  eagerly 
promoted  his  recall  &om  eule.  The  death  of  Crassus,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Parthians,  in  which  he  was  defeated  near 
Carre  by  Surena,  now  dissolved  the  Triumvirate ;  and  Caesar 
and  Fompey,  whose  union  had  no  other  bond  than  interest, 
began  each  to  conceive  separately  the  view  of  undivided  do- 
minion. 


SECTION  XLV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Progress  of  the  Civil  Wars, — Second  Triumvirate, — and 

Fall  of  the  Republic, 

1,  The  ambition  of  Caesar  and  of  Pompey  had  now  evidently 
the  same  object ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  question  in  those 
degenerate  times,  to  which  of  these  aspiring  leaders  the  republic 
should  surrender  its  liberties.  The  second  term  for  five  years 
of  Caesar's  government  was  near  expiring ;  but  to  secure  him- 
self against  a  deprivation  of  power,  he  procured  a  proposal  to  be 
made  in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  partisans,  which  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  moderation — ^namely,  that  Caesar  and  Pompey 
ehould  either  both  continue  in  their  governments,  or  both  be 
deprived  of  them,  as  they  were  equally  capable  of  endangering 
the  public  liberty  by  an  abuse  of  power.  The  motion  passed ; 
and  Caesar  immediately  offered  to  resign,  on  condition  that  his 
rival  should  do  so :  but  Pompey  rejected  the  accommodation;  the 
term  of  his  government  had  yet  several  years'  duration,  and  he 
suspected  the  proposal  to  be  a  snare  laid  for  him  by  Caesar. 
He  resolved  to  maintain  his  right  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  civil 
war  was  the  necessary  consequence.  The  consuls  and  a  great 
part  of  the  senate  were  the  mends  of  Pompey.  Caesar  had  on 
his  side  a  victorious  army,  consisting  of  ten  legions,  and  the  body 
of  the  Roman  citizens  whom  he  had  won  by  his  liberality.  Mark 
Antony  and  Cassius,  at  that  time  tribunes  of  the  people,  lefb 
Rome,  and  repaired  to  Caesar's  camp. 

2.  The  senate,  apprehensive  of  his  designs,  pronounced  a 
decree,  [Jan.  7,  49,  by  which  Caesar  was  commanded  "  to  dis- 
band his  army  under  the  penalty  of  bein^  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  republic,"]  and  branding  with  the  cnme  of  parricide  any 
commander  who  should  dare  to  pass  the  Rubicon  (which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,)  with  a  single 
cohort,  without  their  permission.  Caesar,  after  much  hesitation, 
and  without  regard  to  the  intercessions  of  the  tribunes,  whose 
flight  to  him  gave  an  appearance  of  popularity  to  his  party,  in- 
fringed the  prohibition,  and  marched  straight  to  Rome.  Pom- 
pey, to  whom  the  senate  committed  the  defence  of  the  state^ 
had  neglected  to  assemble  an  army.  He  quitted  ^om^^icJ^orw- 
ed  by  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  senate,  and.  «DLdfe*dNO\a^d. 
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hastily  to  levy  troops  over  all  Italy  and  Greece ;  while  Csesar 
triumphantly  entered  the  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  seized  the  pubhc  treasury,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
supreme  authority  without  opposition.  Having  secured  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  he  took  the  field  against  his  enemies,  and 
obliged  Fompey  and  his  friends  to  embark  at  Brundusium  for 
Greece,  whicn  they  had  chosen  for  the  principal  theatre  of  tlie 
war.  Afranius  and  Fetreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Fompey,  had 
possession  of  Spain ;  and  lest  they  might  land  in  Italy  in  his 
absence,  Csesar  marched  thither,  and  subdued  the  whole 
country  in  the  space  of  forty  days.  He  returned  victorius  to 
Bome,  where,  in  nis  absence,  he  had  been  nominated  dictator. 
In  the  succeeding  election  of  magistrates,  he  was  chosen  consul, 
and  thus  invested,  by  a  double  title,  with  the  right  of  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  December,  49. 

3.  [Meanwhile  Fompey  had  collected  troops  from  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which  occupied 
Dyrrachium,  Apollonia,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast. 
He  had  likewise  assembled  a  numerous  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bibulus,  to  guard  the  passage  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
Csesar,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  his  troops  to  the  coast  near  to 
Brundusium,  from  whence  he  passed  over  with  a  division  of  his 
army  to  Epirus,  early  in  January,  48,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  rollow  mider  the  command  of  Antony.  Caesar  hastened  to 
Dyrrachium,  where  Fompey  had  formed  his  principal  magazines, 
firom  whence  he  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  until  re- 
inforced by  Antony,  who  had  been  blockaded  for  some  time  in 
Brundusium.  Fompey  followed  Csesar  into  Macedonia,  and 
frx)m  thence  to  Thessaly,  flattering  himself  that  this  was  a  re- 
treat upon  the  part  of  his  enemy.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious 
to  come  up  with  him,  and  eager  to  terminate  the  war  by  a 
general  engagement.  This  was  exactly  what  Csesar  wished. 
A  decisive  battle  was  then  fought,  July  30,  48  b.  c,  in  the  plains 
of  Fharsalia,  where  Fompey  brought  into  the  field  45,000  in- 
fentry  and  6,000  cavalry,  consisting  principally  of  raw  and  un- 
disciplined troops ;  while  Csesar  had  22,000  itmintry,  and  1000 
cavalry,  who  were  all  veteran  warriors.  Fompey  was  defeated, 
and  his  army  entirely  destroyed,  15,000  of  his  soldiers  being  slain, 
and  24,000  taken  prisoners ;  and  his  whole  camp  became  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors.  Caesar  found  in  the  camp  of  Fompey, 
all  his  papers,  containing  the  correspondence  carried  on  with 
the  chief  of  his  partisans  at  Home,  which  he  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  commit  to  the  flames  without  opening  them.  Fompey 
fled  to  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to  Egj'pt,  with  his  wile 
Cornelia  and  his  son  Sextus,  to  seek  the  protection  of  Ftolemy, 
whose  father  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  at  his  recommeu- 
dation.  Ptolemy  waa  then  a  minor,  and  the  regent  Fhotimus 
caused  Pompev  to  be  murdered  immediately  on  nis  landing  on 
the  shore  at  AIexan6Im,m%^^tdi\^^^^^^^^    W^^^K 
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their  attendants  were  massacred,  but  his  wife  and  son  escaped. 
^^  Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  him  who  had  thrice  borne  the 
dignity  of  consul,  thrice  been  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and 
b^n,  in  fact,  the  lord  of  the  world.  In  him  so  great  was  the 
reverse  of  fortune,  that  he  who  had  but  lately  found  the  earth 
too  small  for  his  conquests,  could  not  now  conmiand  enough  to 
cover  his  remains." — ^Vell.  Pater,  ii.  25.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  recovered,  burned  on  the  shore,  and  the  ashes  convej^ed 
to  his  wife  Cornelia.  Caesar  pursued  Pompey  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  with  3200  infantry,  and  800  cavalry,  arrived  at 
Alexandria  three  days  after  him.  When  informed  of  the  fate 
of  his  rival,  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  unable  to  restrain  his 
tears,  and  to  have  turned  aside  with  horror  when  his  head  was 
presented  to  him.]  He  caused  every  honour  to  be  paid  to  his 
memory,  and  from  that  time  showed  the  utmost  beneficence  to 
the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate  rival. 

4.  Caesar  now,  by  his  own  imprudence,  incurred  dangers  far 
greater  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  escaped.  The  sovereignty 
of  Egypt  was  in  dispute  between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 
The  latter,  though  married  to  her  brother,  and  joint  heir  by  their 
father^s  will,  was  ambitious  of  undivided  authority.  Caesar  inter- 
fered in  this  controversy,  and  summoned  the  king  and  queen  to 
appear  before  him  to  settle  their  disputes.  Cleopatra  pleaded 
her  own  cause,  when  she  so  bewitched  him  by  her  &scinations, 
that  on  the  next  day  he  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the 
beauteous  queen.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  Ptolemy  was  killed, 
and  Egypt  subdued  by  the  Koman  arms.  In  this  war,  the 
famous  library  of  Alexandria,  containing  400,000  volumes,  was 
burned  to  ashes,  (48  b.  c.)  A  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
under  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  was  signally  chastised, 
and  the  report  conveyed  by  Caesar  to  the  Boman  senate  in 
three  words,  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  The  conqueror  returned  to  Home, 
where  he  was  elected  consul  and  dictator  for  the  third  time. 
Rome  needed  his  presence;  for  Italy  was  divided,  and  the 
partisans  of  Pompey  were  yet  extremely  formidable.  His  two 
sons,  with  Cato  and  Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  Africa,  aided  by 
Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.  Caesar  followed  them  thither,  and, 
proceeding  with  caution  till  secure  of  his  advantage,  defeated 
them  in  adecisive  engagement  at  Thapsus,  46.  b.  c.  Scipio  perished 
in  his  passage  to  Spain.  Cato,  shutting  himself  up  in  Utica, 
meditated  a  brave  resistance ;  but  finally,  seeing  no  hope  of  suc- 
cess, he  determined  not  to  survive  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
fell  dehberately  by  his  own  hand.  Mauritania  was  now  added  to 
the  number  of  the  Boman  provinces,  and  Caesar  returned  to 
Bome  absolute  master  of  the  empire.  The  senate  placed  no  bounds 
to  their  adulation.  He  was  decreed  a  splen^d  tnmxi^^  «5A  w\. 
that  occasion  the  people  were  gratified  with.  t\ie  mos^.  taau^MSy- 
ceat  games  and  entertainments. 
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5.  From  that  moment  Cassar^s  attention  was  directed  solely  to 
tiie  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  people.  He  remember- 
ed no  longer  that  there  had  been  opposite  parties ;  beneficent  alike 
to  the  friends  of  Pompey  as  to  his  own.  He  laboured  to  reform 
every  species  of  abuse  or  grievance.  He  introduced  order  into 
ever^' department  of  the  state,  defining  the  separate  rights  of  all  its 
magistrates,  and  extending  his  care  to  the  remilation  of  its  most 

.  distant  provinces.  The  reformation  of  the  cauendar  ;*  the  drain- 
ina  the  marshes  of  Italy,  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  the  embel- 
lishment of  Rome,  the  complete  survey  and  delineation  of  the 
empire,  alternately  employed  his  liberal  and  capacious  mind. 
Returning  from  the  final  overthrow  of  Pompey's  party  in  Spain, 
he  was  h^ed  the  Father  ofhis  Country,  was  created  consul  for 
ten  years,  and  perpetual  dictator.  His  person  was  declared 
sacred,  his  title  henceforth  Imperator,  and  he  was  invested  for 
life  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  (year  of 
Rome  709,  b.  c.  45.) 

6.  The  Roman  republic  had  thus  finally,  by  its  own  acts,  re- 
signed its  liberties.  They  were  not  extinguished,  as  Montesquieu 
has  well  remarked,  by  the  ambition  of  a  Pompey  or  of  a  Caesar. 
If  the  sentiments  of  Caesar  and  Pompev  had  been  the  same  with 
those  of  Cato,  others  would  have  had  the  same  ambitious 
thoughts;  and  since  the  commonwealth  was  fated  to  fall,  there 
never  would  have  been  wanting  a  hand  to  dra^  it  to  de- " 
struction.t  Yet  Caesar  had  by  rorce  subdued  his  country ;  he 
therefore  was  an  usurper.  And  had '  it  been  possible  to  restore 
the  liberties  of  the  republic,  and  with  these  its  happiness,  by  the 
suppression  of  that  usurpation,  the  attempt  had  merited  the 

*  By  the  calendar  of  Cesar,  the  duration  of  a  year  was  fixed  at  305  days  and  8  hours, 
consequently  two  hours  and  eleven  minutes  too  long.  This  error  was  partly  corrected 
thirty.seven  years  after  his  death ;  yet,  because  there  were  eleven  minutes  over,  the 
year  was  found,  about  1582,  to  have  run  back  ten  whole  days;  for  which  reason.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  cut  off  ten  days,  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  place.  This  is  called 
the  Gregorian  or  new  style,  which  was  adopted  in  the  British  dominions  in  1752. 

i*  It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  tliat  at  this  time  the  middle 
class  of  Roman  citizens  and  freemen  had  been  almost  destroyed  in  the  per- 
petual warfare  carried  on,  they  bein?  bound  to  serve  in  the  armies  when 
called  on ;  and  the  greater  number  of  those  that  remained  had  disposed  of 
their  lands  whilst  employed  in  active  service,  pr  were  descended  from  those 
that  had.  A  few  patrician  families  possessed  or  occuj^ied  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  which  they  cultivated  by  the  captives  taken  in  war,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  a  free  population.  Crassus  was  one  of  these  very 
rich  patricians,  who  could  equip  and  maintain  an  army  at  his  own  expense  : 
others  are  also  mentioned,  as  Lepidus.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered, 
when  the  middle  class  was  so  limited  in  numbers,  and  dependent  for  exist- 
ence on  a  few  noblemen,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes  were 
slaves,  that  a  combination  of  noblemen  should  be  able  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  The  middle  ages  furnish  numerous  similar  instances.  The 
wars  of  Charlemagne  for  nearly  half  a  century  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
Pr&nka  or  free  |>opulation  of  France,  which  enabled  a  few  noblemen  to 
divide  the  country  Among  them,  and  to  reduce  the  royal  authority  of  even 
hiaznadson  to  sn  empty  name.  They  made  theit  of&ce%  wi^  \axW.,«xiA  \,Vi»a 
^ndf  they  luid  seized,  iereditary ;  they  compelled  Oie  iiee  -s^om^i^rs  vWt 
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praise  at  least  of  good  design.  Perhaps  so  thought  his  murder- 
ers; and  thus,  however  weak  their  policy,  however  base  and 
treacherous  their  act,  with  many  they  will  ever  find  apologists. 
They  madly  dreamed  an  impossible  issue,  as  the  event 
demonstrated. 

7.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  sixty  of  the  senators,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  the  praetors  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  the  former 
a  man  beloved  of  Caesar,  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  heaped  up- 
on him  numberless  benefits.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  dictator 
wished  to  add  to  his  numerous  titles  that  of  king,  and  that  the 
Ides  (15th)  of  March  was  fixed  on  for  investing  him  with  the 
diadem.  On  that  day,  when  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
he  was  suddenly  assaUed  by  the  conspirators :  he  defended  him- 
self for  some  time  against  their  daggers,  till,  seeing  Brutus 
amongst  the  number,  he  faintly  exclaimed,  "And  you  too,  my 
son ! "  and  covering  his  &Lce  with  his  robe,  resigned  mmself  to  his 
fate.  He  fell  pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  (year  of 
Rome  710,  b.  c.  44.) 

8.  The  Roman  people  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  deed : 
they  loved  Caesar,  master  as  he  was  of  their  lives  and  liberties 
Mark  Antonv,  who  was  then  consul,  and  Lepidus,  general  of  the 
horse,  ambitious  of  succeeding  to  the  power  of  the  dictator,  re- 
solved to  pave  the  way  by  avenging  ms  death.  The  people,  to 
whom  Caesar  by  his  testament  had  bequeathed  a  great  part  ot 
his  fortune,  were  penetrated  with  gratitude  to  his  memory.  A 
public  harangue  from  Antony  over  the  bleeding  body,  exposed 
m  the  forum,  inflamed  them  with  the  utmost  inugnation  against 
his  murderers,  who  must  have  met  with  instant  destruction,  had 
they  not  escaped  with  precipitation  from  the  city.  Antony  pro- 
fited by  these  dispositions ;  and  the  avenger  of  "Caesar,  of  course 
the  favourite  of  the  people,  was  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
attaining  a  similar  height  of  dominion.  In  this,  however,  he 
found  a  formidable  competitor  in  Octavius,  the  grand-nephew 
and  the  adopted  heir  of  Caesar,  who  at  this  critical  moment 
returned  to  Rome  fi'om  Apollonia  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  he 
had  been  sent  to  levy  troops  and  await  the  arrival  of  Caesar, 
who  meditated  an  expedition  against  the  Parthian  empire. 
Availing  himself  of  these  titles,  Octavius  gained  the  senate  to 
his  interest,  and  divided  with  Anton^  the  favour  of  the  people. 
The  rivals  soon  perceived  that  it  was  their  wisest  plan  to  unite 
their  interests ;  and  they  admitted  Lepidus  into  their  association, 

remained  to  surrender  their  lands  to  them,  and  to  hold  of  them  in  place  of 
the  sovereini ;  and  they  changed  the  national  assemblies  into  baronial  courts. 
The  struggles  in  England  between  the  sovereign  and  the  aristocracy,  which 
continued  for  centuries,  was  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  freemen,  after  the  Norman  coutmeat.  TVv^ot^^  "di^wfN^^ 
for  public  liberty  in  smy  country,  is  in  the  Ub©Ta\*d\a\.i\y>\i\AWft.  o\  "^xoi^w^l 
among  a  nameroua  middle  class,  and  a  woU-conditVoiied  (iOTCimwisXVj* 
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whose  power,  •as  governor  of  Gaul,  and  immense  riches,  gave 
him  a  title  to  a  share  of  authority.  Thus  was  formed  the  second 
Triumvirate  (43  b.  c.)?  the  effects  of  whose  union  were  beyond 
measure  dreadfiil  to  the  repubhc.  The  Triumviri  divided  among 
themselves  the  provinces,  and  cemented  their  union  by  a  delibe- 
rate sacrifice  made  by  each  of  his  best  friends  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  associates.  Antonv  consi^ed  to  death  his  uncle  Lucius 
Csssar,  Lepidus  his  brotner  Pamus,  and  Octavius  his  guardian 
Toranius,  and  his  friend  Cicero.  In  this  horrible  proscription, 
300  senators  and  3,000  knights  were  put  to  death. 

9.  Octavius  and  Antony  now  marched  against  the  conspirators, 
who  had  a  formidable  army  in  the  field  in  Thrace,  commanded 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Fhilippi  in 
Macedonia,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  42  b.  c,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  empire.  Antony  was  victorious,  for  Octavius  had 
no  miHtary  talents :  he  was  destitute  even  of  personal  bravery ; 
and  his  conduct  after  the  victory  was  stained  with  that  cruelty 
which  is  ever  the  attendant  of  cowardice.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Antony  now  sought  a  recompense  for  his  troops,  by  the  plunder 
of  the  East.  While  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned  Cleopatra  to  answer 
for  her  conduct  in  poisoning  her  infant  brother,  and  in  openly 
favouring  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  queen  came  to 
Tarsus,  and  made  a  complete  conquest  of  the  Triumvir.  Im- 
mersed in  luxury,  and  intoxicated  with  love,  he  forgot  glory, 
ambition,  fame,  and  everything  for  Cleopatra ;  and  Octavius  saw 
this  frenzy  with  delight,  as  the  preparative  of  his  rival^s  ruin. 
He  had  nothing  to  dread  from  Lepidus,  whose  insignificant  cha- 
racter first  drew  on  him  the  contempt  of  his  partisans ;  and  whose 
folly,  in  attempting  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  his  colleague, 
was  punished  by  his  depositioik  and  banishment. 

10.  Antony  had  in  his  madness  lavished  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  in  gifts  to  his  paramour  and  her  children.  The  Roman 
people  were  justlv  indignant  at  these  enormities ;  and  the  divorce 
of  his  wife  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague,  was  at  length  the 
signal  of  declared  hostility  between  them.  An  immense  arma- 
ment, chiefly  naval,  came  to  decisive  conflict  near  Actium,  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  in  sight  of  the  two  armies  on  the  shore. 
Cleopatra,  who  attended  her  lover,  deserted  him  with  her  galleys 
in  the  heat  of  the  engagement;  and  such  was  the  infiituation  of 
Antony,  that  he  abandoned  his  fleet,  and  followed  her.  After  a 
contest  of  some  hours,  they  yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius, 
(year  of  Rome  723,  B.C.  81.)  The  victor  pursued  the  fugitives 
to  Egypt;  and  the  base  Cleopatra  proffered  terms  to  Octavius, 
including  the  surrender  of  her  kingdom,  and  the  abandonment 
of  Antony.  Ailer  an  unsuccessfiu  attempt  at  resistance,  he 
antidpated  his  iate  by  fidling  on  his  sword.     And  Cleopatra  soon 

JiAer,  either  £rom  remorsQ^  or  more  probably  from  mortified 
AmbitioDf  as  she  fouad  it  was  Octavius  a  deiaga  to  \eaA  V^et  Sa. 
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chains  to  Borne  to  grace  his  triumph^  had  courage  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  lover,  and  put  herself  to  death  by  the  poison  of 
an  asp,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  With  her  ended  the 
empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  year  80  b.  c,  after  it  had  con- 
tinued, reckoning  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
296  years.  Egypt  was  then  made  a  Roman  province,  and 
Octavius  returned  to  Rome,  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 


SECTION  XLVI. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  SUCH  PARTICULARS  AS  MARK  THE  GENIUS 
AND  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

System  of  Roman  Education, 

1.  A  VIRTUOUS  but  rigid  severity  of  manners  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Romans  under  their  kings,  and  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  repubhc.  The  private  life  of  the  citizens  was  frugal,  tem- 
perate, and  laborious,  which  had  its  influence  on  their  public 
character.  The  Patria  potestas  gave  to  every  head  of  a  ramily 
a  sovereign  authority  over  all  the  members  that  composed  it; 
and  this  power,  felt  as  a  right  of  nature,  was  never  abused. 
Plutarch  has  remarked,  as  a  defect  of  the  Roman  laws,  that  they 
did  not  prescribe,  as  those  of  Lacedaemon,  a  system  and  rules  for 
the  education  of  youth.     But  the  truth  is,  the  manners  of  the 

ale  supplied  this  want.  The  utmost  attention  was  bestowed 
e  early  formation  of  the  mind  and  character.  The  excellent 
author  of  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribtis  (whether  Qmntilian  or 
Tacitus)  presents  a  valuable  picture  of  the  Roman  education  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  contrasted  with  the  less 
virtuous  practice  of  the  more  refined.  The  Roman  matrons  did 
not  abandon  their  infants  to  mercenary  nurses.  They  esteemed 
those  duties  sacred,  and  regarded  the  careful  nurture  of  their 
ofi&pring,  the  rudiments  of  their  education,  and  the  necessary 
occupations  of  their  household,  as  the  highest  points  of  female 
merit.  Next  to  the  care  bestowed  in  the  instilment  of  virtuous 
morals,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  language  of  children,  and  to  the  attainment  of  a 
correctness  and  purity  of  expression.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the 
Gracchi^  the  sons  of  Cornelia,  were  educated,  nan  tarn  in  gremio 
quam  in  sermone  matris.  That  urbanity  which  characterized  the 
Roman  citizens  showed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and 
gesture. 

2.  The  attention  to  the  language  of  the  youth  had  another 
source.     It  was  by  eloquence  more  than  by  any  other  talent^ 
that  the  young  Roman  could  rise  to  the  bi^os,^  o&<^^  «xi^ 
dignities  of  the  state.    The  stitdia  forensML  -were,  \5aftT^fet^^  «^ 
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principal  object  of  the  Koman  education.  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  among  the  sports  of  the  children  at  Kome,  one  was,  the 
pleading  causes  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and  accusing  and  defend- 
mg  a  criminal  in  the  usual  forms  of  judicial  procedure. 

3.  The  exercises  of  the  body  were  likewise  particularly  attend- 
ed to ;  and  whatever  might  harden  the  temperament  and  confer 
strength  and  agility.  These  exercises  were  daily  practised  by 
the  youth,  imder  the  eye  of  their  elders,  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

4.  At  seventeen  the  youth  assumed  the  manly  robe,  the  toga 
virilis.  He  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  master  of  rhetoric, 
whom  he  attended  constantly  to  the  forum  or  to  the  courts  of 
justice;  for  to  be  an  accomplished  gentleman,  it  was  necessary 
for  a  Roman  to  be  an  accomplished  orator.  The  pains  bestowed 
on  the  attainment  of  this  character,  and  the  best  mstructions  for 
its  acquisition,  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
and  the  younger  Pliny, 


SECTION  XLVn. 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LTTERATURB  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

i.  Before  the  intercoui*se  with  Greece,  which  took  place  after 
the  Punic  wars,  the  Koman  people  were  utterly  rude  and  il- 
literate. As  among  all  nations,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
literary  spirit  is  shown  in  poetical  composition,  the  Koman 
warrior  had  probably,  like  the  Indian  or  the  Celtic,  his  war 
songs,  which  celebrated  his  triumphs  in  battle.  Keli^on  like- 
wise employs  the  earliest  poetry  of  most  nations ;  and  if  a  people 
subsists  by  agriculture,  a  plentiful  harvest  is  celebrated  m  the 
rustic  song  of  the  husbandman.  The  Versus  Fescennini^  mention- 
ed by  Livy,  were  probably  of  the  nature  of  poetical  dialogue,  or 
attentate  verses  sung  by  the  labourers,  in  a  strain  of  coarse 
merriment  and  raillery.     This  shows  a  dawning  of  the  drama. 

2.  About  the  390th  year  of  Kome  (364  b.  c),  on  occasion  of 
a  pestilence,  ZtM^^icme^  (drolls  or  stage-dancers)  were  brought  from 
Etruria,  qui  ad  tibicinis  modos  saUantes^  haud  indecoros  motus 
more  Tusco  dabant,  Layy  tells  us  that  the  Koman  youth  imi- 
tated these  performances,  and  added  to  them  rude  and  jocular 
verses,  probably  the  Fescennine  dialogues.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  240  B.  c,  that  the  regular  drama  was  introduced  at  Kome 
from  Greece  by  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  slave.  The  earliest 
,  Koman  plays  were,  therefore,  we  may  presume,  translations  from 
the  Greek. 

Post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  cepit. 

Quid  Sophocles,  et  Thespis,  et  .Sscbylus  utile  ferrent. 

A  Of  the  earljr  Roman  drama,  EnniuB  was  a  great  ornament, 
and  £\}m  big  time  the  art  made  rapid  aAvanccniciiX.    1W 
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comedies  of  Plautus,  the  contemporary  of  Emiius,  with  great 
strength  and  spirit  of  dialogue,  display  a  considerable  know&dge 
of  human  nature,  and  are  read  at  this  day  with  pleasure. 

4.  Csecilius  improved  so  much  on  the  comedy  of  Plautus,  that 
he  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Boman 
comic  writers.  Oi  his  compositions  we  have  no  remains.  His 
patronage  fostered  the  rising  genius  of  Terence,  whose  first 
comedy,  the  Andria^waa  performed  in  the  687th  year  of  Rome. 
164  B.C.  The  merit  of  the  comedies  of  Terence  lies  in  that 
nature  and  simplicity  which  are  observable  alike  in  the  structure 
of  his  &bles,  m  the  delineation  of  his  characters,  and  in  the 
dehcacy  and  purity  of  the  sentiments  of  his  pieces.  They  are 
deficient,  however,  in  comic  energy;  they  are  not  calculated  to 
excite  ludicrous  emotions.  They  are  chi^y  borrowed  fi:om  the 
Greek  of  Menander  and  Apollodorus. 

6.  The  Roman  Comedy  was  of  four  different  species:  the 
Comcedia  Togata  or  Prcetexata,  the  Comedia  Tabemaria,  the 
AttelancB.,  and  the  Mimi,  The  first  admitted  serious  scenes  and 
personages,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  modem  sentimental  comedy. 
The  second  was  a  representation  of  ordinary  life  and  manners. 
The  Attellance  were  pieces  where  the  dialogue  was  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  the  subject  of  the  scene  was  prescribed,  and  the 
dialogue  filled  up  by  the  talents  of  the  actors.  The  Mimi  were 
peees  of  comedy  of  the  lowest  species — ^farces,  or  entertainments 
of  buffoonery ;  though  sometimes  admitting  the  serious,  and  even 
the  pathetic. 

6.  The  Roman  tragedy  kept  pace  in  its  advancement  with  the 
comedv.  The  best  of  the  Roman  tragic  poets  .were  Actius  an(J 
Pacuvius,  of  whom  we  have  no  remams.  The  tragedies  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Seneca  are  generally  esteemed  the 
work  of  different  hands.  They  are  none  of  them  of  superlative 
merit. 

7.  Yelleius  Paterculus  remarks,  that  the  era  of  the  perfection 
of  Roman  literature  was  the  a^  of  Cicero  (106 — i3  B.C.); 
comprehending  all  of  the  precedmg  times  whom  Cicero  might 
have  seen,  and  all  of  the  succeeding  who  might  have  seen  him. 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Pliny,  celebrate  in  high  terms  the  writ- 
ings of  the  elder  Cato,  whose  principal  works  were  historical, 
and  have  entirely  perished.  We  have  his  firagments,  de  Re  Riis- 
tica,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Varro,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  good  writers  among  the  Romans,  and  a  man  of  universal 
erudition.  Of  the  variety  of  his  talents  we  may  judge,  not  only 
firom  the  splendid  eulogium  of  Cicero,  but  firom  the  circumstance 
of  Pliny  having  recourse  to  his  authority  in  every  book  of  his 
Natural  History. 

8.  Sallust  (86 — 34  B.C.),  in  order  of  time,  comes  next  to 
Varro.  This  writer  introduced  an  important  improvement  on. 
history,  03  treated  by  the  Greek  historians^  \>7  aj^^yove  ^ 

VioDjrsius  of  Halicamassua  says)  the  Bcieiice  o?  i^Ytio^o^'^  x» 

o 
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^  the  study  of  facts.  Sallust  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  thd 
father  of  philosophic  history;  a  species  of  writing  which  has  been 
so  successfully  cultivated  in  modem  times.  He  is  an  admirable 
writer  for  the  matter  of  his  compositions,  which  evince  great 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature;  but  by  no  means 
commendable  for  his  style  and  manner  of  writing.  He  affects 
singularity  of  expression,  an  antiquated  phraseology,  and  a  petu^ 
lant  brevity  and  sententiousness,  which  has  nothing  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  historical  style. 

9.  Csesar  has  much  more  purity  of  style  than  Sallust,  and 
more  correctness  and  simplicity  of  expression:  but  his  Com- 
mentaries wanting  that  amplitude  of  diction  and  fulness  of  illus- 
tration which  is  essential  to  history,  are  rather  of  the  nature  of 
annals — ^but  as  such,  they  have  never  been  excelled. 

10.  In  all  the  reauisites  of  an  historian,  Livy  (</.  19  A.  c.)  stands 
unrivalled  among  the  Romans ;  possessing  consummate  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  &cts,  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  sagacious  re- 
flection, sound  views  of  ^policy,  with  the  most  copious,  pure,  and 
eloquent  expression.  It  has  been  objected,  that  his  speeches 
derogate  from  the  truth  of  history;  but  this  was  a  prevalent 
taste  with  the  ancient  writers;  and  as  those  speeches  are  always 
known  to  be  the  composition  of  the  historian,  the  reader  is  not 
deceived.    As  to  the  style  of  Livy,  though  in  general  excellent, 

.  tv^e  sometimes  percdve  m  it,  and  most  commonly  in  the  speeches, 
an  affectation  of  the  pointed  sentences  (the  vibrantes  sententiolcB) 
and  obscurity  of  the  dedaimers,  which  evinces  the  pernicious 
influence  acquired  by  those  teachers  at  Rome  since  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  Sallust. 

11.  In  the  decline  of  Roman  literature,  Tacitus  (Jl,  90  A.  c.) 
is  an  historian  of  no  common  merit.  He  successfully  cultivated 
the  method  pointed  out  by  Sallust,  of  applying  philosophy  to 
history.  In  this  he  displays  great  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  penetrates  with  singuLar  acuteness  into  the  secret  springs  of 
policy  and  the  motives  of  actions.  But  his  fault  is,  that  he  is 
too  much  of  a  politician,  drawing  his  characters  afler  the  model 
of  his  own  mind;  ever  assigning  actions  and  events  to  pre- 
conceived scheme  and  design,  and  allowing  too  little  for  the 
operation  of  accidental  causes,  which  often  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  human  affairs.  Tacitus,  in  his  st^le,  professedly  imi- 
tated that  of  Sallust;  adopting  all  the  ancient  phraseology,  as 
well  as  the  new  idioms  introduced  into  the  Roman  language  by 
that  writer.  To  his  brevity  and  abruptness,  he  added  most  of 
the  &ults  of  the  declaiming  school.  His  expression,  therefore, 
though  extremely  forcible,  is  oflen  enigmatically  obscure;  the 
very  worst  property  that  style  can  possess. 

12.  Among  the  eminent  Roman  poets  (after  the  dramatic^ 
Lucretius  (d,  65  B,c,)  deserves  fint  to  be  noticed.    He  has 

great  inequality,  Imng  at  some  times  "verboae,  tvi^g^d,  wid  per- 
piexed,  and  at  oihen  displaying  all  tbe  eifemcnto  %a^^^^^ 
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fire  of  poetry.  This  may  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  his 
sabject.  Fmlosophical  disquisition  is  unsuitable  to  poetry.  It 
demands  a  dry  precision  of  thought  and  expression,  rejecting 
all  excursive  fancy  and  ornament  of  diction.  That  luxuriance 
of  imagery  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  is  raving  and  imperti- 
nence when  applied  to  philosophy. 

'  13.  Catullus,  the  contemporary  of  Lucretius,  is  the  earliest  of 
the  Boman  lyric  poets.  His  Epigrams  are  pointed  and  satirical, 
but  too  licentious;  his  Idylliais  tender,  natural,  and  picturesque. 
He  flourished  in  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar. 

14.  In  the  succeeding  age  of  Augustus,  poetry  attained  to  its 
highest  elevation  among  the  Bomans.  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
and  Tibullus,  were  aU  contemporaries;  and  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  these  poets,  in  their  several  departments,  were  never 
eaualled  in  any  of  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  empire.  Virgil  is 
allowed  the  same  rank  amon^  the  Roman  poets  as  Homer  among 
the  Greek.  If  Homer  exc^  him  in ''the  sublime,  he  surpasses 
the  Greek  in  the  tender  and  the  elegant.  The  transcendent 
merits  of  Homer  are  sullied  by  occasional  defects;  Virgil  is  the 
model  of  a  correct  taste.  The  difference  of  manner  in  the 
Bucolics,  the  Georgics,  and  the  ^neid,  shows  that  Virgil  was 
capable  of  excelling  in  various  departments  of  poetry;  and  such 
is  the  opinion  of  Martial,  who  affirms,  that  he  could  have  sur- 
passed Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  and  Varius  in  tragedy. 

15.  Horace  excels  as  a  lyric  poet,  a  satirist,  and  a  critic.  In 
his  odes  there  is  more  variety  than  in  those  of  either  Anacreon 
or  Findar;  and  he  can  alternately  display  the  sublimity  of  the 
one,  and  tlie  jocose  vein  of  the  other.  His  Satires  have  that 
characteristic  slyness  and  obliquity  of  censure,  associated  with 
humour  and  pleasantry,  which  strongly  distinguish  them  from. 
the  stem  and  cutting  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,  (Jl.  80  A.  c.)  As  a 
critic,  his  rules  are  taken  chiefly  from  Aristotle;  but  they  con- 
tain the  elements  of  a  just  taste  in  poetical  composition,  and 
therefore  do  not  admit  of  variation.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal, 
compared  with  those  of  Horace,  are  deficient  in  facetiousness 
and  urbanity;  but  they  are  superior  in  acuteness  of  thought,  and 
in  manly  vigour  of  sentiment. 

16.  In  variety  of  talent,  without  supreme  excellence,  and  ease 
and  elegance  of  numbers,  no  Boman  poet  has  excelled  Ovid,  (d, 
17  A.  c.)  In  his  Metamorphoses  particularly,  with  great  fency, 
we  have  specimens  of  the  pathetic,  the  descnptive,  the  eloquent, 
and  even  the  sublime.  His  Elegies  have  more  of  nature  and 
of  real  passion  than  those  of  either  Tibullus  or  Propertius,  (fl, 
20.  A.  c.)  His  amatory  verses  have  much  tenderness,  but  are 
too  frequently  loose,  and  even  grossly  licentious. 

17.  There  is  nothing  more  degant  than  the  compositions  of 
Tibullus,  nothing  more  delicate  than  the  turn  of  his  expression ; 
but  it  is  not  the  language  of  passion.    The  sentvmeii^  «cft  \fc\A«c^ 
bui  iben* power  of  affecting  the  heart  is  weakened  ^i'J  \)aft  ^tmSkJ^  , 
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care  and  solidtude  of  the  poet  for  refined  phraseology  and  pol- 
ished numbers;  nor  is  there  either  much  fancy  or  variety  of 
thought.     A  single  elegy  exhibits  the  sentiments  of  the  whole. 

18.  Martial  is  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets  who  can  be  men- 
tioned with  high  approbation,  {fl,  90  A.  c.)     His  Epigrams,  inde- 

Eendent  of  their  art  and  ingenuity,  are  valuable,  as  throwing 
ght  upon  the  Roman  manners.  He  possesses,  above  every 
ouier  poet,  a  naivete  of  expression,  which  is  chiefly  observable  in 
his  serious  Epigrams.  He  is  well  characterized  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  ^^  ingeniosus,  acer,  et  qui  in  scribendo  et  salis  haberet  et 
fellis,  nee  candoris  minus.^*    Epist.  iii.  21. 

19.  Luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  the  fondness  for  point,  and 
brilliancy  of  thought  and  expression,  are  certain  indications  of 
the  decune  of  good  taste.  These  characters  were  discernible 
even  in  Martial,  and  strongly  mark  the  Latin  poets  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Lucan  (  fl,  50  A.  c.)  has  some  scatt-ered  examples  of 
genuine  poetic  imagery,  and  Persius  (^.  60  A.  c.)  some  happy 
strokes  of  animated  satire;  but  they  scarcely  compensate  the 
affected  obscurity  of  the  one,  and  the  bombast  of  the  other. 
The  succeeding  poets.  Statins,  Silius-Italicus,  and  Valerius 
Flaccus,  in  their  attempts  at  the  most  difficult  of  all  species  of 
poetry,  the  epic,  have  only  more  signally  displayed  the  inferior- 
ity of  their  genius,  and  the  manifest  decay  of  the  art,  {Jl.  80 
—90  A.  c.) 


SECTION  XLVHL 

STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic,  being 
constantly  engaged  in  war,  had  little  leisure  to  bestow  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  had  no  idea  of  philosophical  spe- 
culation. It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  from  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  war  with 
Perseus  of  Macedon  and  the  third  Punic  war,  that  philosophy 
made  its  first  appearance  at  Rome.  A  few  learned  Achaeans, 
banished  fi:om  their  native  country,  had  settled  in  various  parts 
of  Italy,  and,  applying  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  education  of  youth,  diffused  a  taste  for  those  studies 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  elder  citizens  regarded 
these  pursuits  with  an  unfavourable  eye.  Jealous  of  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  manners  with  forei^  studies,  the  senate  ban- 
ished the  Greek  philosophers  from  Rome.  But  an  Athenian 
embassy  arriving  soon  afler,  brought  thither  Cameades  and 
CntoiAuaf  who,  by  their  discourses,  revived  the  taste  for  the 
Greek  philosophy f  and  leff;  behind  thetu  many  able  disciples,  who 
jfubL'cJjr  tnught  their  doctrines. 
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2.  It' was  natural  that  those  systems  should  be  most  generally 
adopted  which  were  most  suitable  to  the  national  cnaracter. 
While  the  manners  of  the  Romans  had  yet  a  tincture  of  ancient 
seyerity,  the  Stoical  system  prevailed.  Scipio,  Laelius.  and  the 
younger  Cato,  rank  among  its  chief  partisans. 

3.  The  philosophy  of  Aiistotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till 
the  age  of  Cicero.  Cratippus  and  Tyrannion  then  taught  his 
system  with  great  reputation.  Yet  Uicero  complains  that  the 
Peripatetic  pmlosophy  was  little  understood  at  Rome ;  and,  on 
that  account,  he  sent  his  son  to  study  its  doctrines  in  the  sdiools 
of  Athens. 

4.  Lucullus,  whose  stay  in  Greece  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  being  acquainted  with  all  the  different  sects,  disseminated,  on 
hb  return  to  Rome,  a  very  general  taste  for  philosophy.  His 
patronage  of  learned  men,  and  his  liberality  in  allowing  his 
library  to  be  open  for  the  public  use,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  literature. 

5.  The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  their  partisans.  Of 
the  former,  which  may  be  termed  the  Stoico-Platonic,  the  most 
illustrious  disciples  were  Marcus  Brutus  and  Terentius  Yarro. 
To  the  philosophical  talents  of  Brutus,  and  the  universal  erudi- 
tion of  Varro,  the  writings  of  Cicero  bear  the  most  ample  testi- 
mony. Cicero  himself  must  be  deemed  the  most  eminent  of  all 
the  Roman  philosophers.  He  is  classed  among  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  New  Academy;  though  it  seems  rather  to  have 
been  his  purpose  to  elucidate  the  Greek  Philosophy  in  general, 
than  to  rank  himself  among  the  disciples  of  any  particular  sect. 

6.  The  cultivation  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  seems 
to  have  been  little  attended  to  either  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Unless  Agriculture  should  be  classed  under  this  description,  we 
know  of  no  Roman  authors,  except  Varro  and  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  seem  to  have  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  operations  ojf 
nature.  The  works  of  the  former  have  perished  except  a  few 
fragments;  but  the  Natural  History  of  Plmy  is  a  most  valuable 
storehouse  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  Physics,  Econo- 
mics, and  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
style  is  imsuitable  to  the  matter,  being  too  frequently  florid, 
declamatory,  and  obscure. 

7.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  unknown  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  was  introduced  with  luxury, 
and  kept  pace  in  its  advancement  with  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners. Cineas  having  discoursed  on  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  at 
the  table  of  Pyrrhus,  Fabricius  exclaimed,  "  May  the  enemies  of 
liome  ever  entertain  such  principles!"  Yet  these  principles 
were,  in  a  short  time  from  that  period,  but  too  current  among 
her  own  citizens. 
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SECTION  XUX. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  MANNERS  OF  THE   ROMANS. 

1.  The  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic 
were  so  different  from  those  of  the  latter  times,  that  one  should 
be  led  to  suppose  some  very  extraordinary  causes  to  have  co- 
operated to  produce  so  remarkable  a  change ;  yet  the  transition 
is  easy  to  be  accounted  for.  A  spirit  of  temperance,  of  frugality, 
and  probity,  is  the  characteristic  of  every  infant  establishment. 
A  virtuous  simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  rigour  of  military  dis- 
cipline, paved  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
for  their  prodigious  conquests ;  these  conquests  introduced  wealth, 
luxury,  and  corruption. 

2.  In  the  early  times,  the  patricians,  when  in  the  countr}', 
forgot  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  laboured  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  fields,  like  the  meanest  plebeians.  We  have  the  examples 
of  Cindnnatus  the  dictator,  Curius,  who  expelled  Pyrrhus  from 
Italy,  the  elder  Cato,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal,  and  the  destrover  of  Carthage.  The  town  was  visited 
only  every  ninth  or  market-day,  on  umich  occasions  they  pro- 
vided themselves  with  necessaries  for  the  week,  and  tooK  their 
jpart  in  the  public  business  of  the  republic.  In  those  times  oi 
virtuous  simplicity,  says  Sallust,  *■  Domi  militisBqjue  boni  mores 
colebantur. — ^Duabus  artibus,  audacia  in  bello,  ubi  pax  evenerat, 
sequitate,  seque  remque  publicam  curabant.^  But  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  very  discipline,  and  these  manners,  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  dominion,  they  imported  with  the  wealth  of 
the  conquered  nations  their  states,  their  manners,  and  their  vices. 

3.  The  Romans  had  no  natural  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  On  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  an  immense  field  opened  at  once  to  their 
eyes,  and  the  masterpieces  of  art  poured  m  upon  them  in  abund- 
ance. But  their  excellencies  they  could  not  appreciate.  The 
Roman  luxury,  so  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  in 
general  displayed  in  an  awkward,  iieavy,  and  tasteless  mag- 
nificence. 

4.  The  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans  will  be  best 
elucidated  by  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  day 
was  passed  at  Rome,  both  by  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  the 
people.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  by  a  part  of  the  citizens 
m  visiting  the  temples ;  b^  others  in  attending  the  levees  of  the 
great.  The  ClietUes  waited  on  their  Patroni;  the  patricians 
visited  each  other,  or  paid  their  compliments  to  the  leaders  of 
the  republic.  Popularity  was  always  the  first  object  of  ambition 
at  Rome,  as  pavmg  the  way  to  all  advancement.  From  the 
levee  they  proceeded  to  the  Forum,  either  to  assist  in  the  publio 

business,  or  for  amusement.    There  the  time  was  spent  till  noon, 
the  hour  of  dinner  among  the  Romans^  ckneAy  a  ver^  V^^^X.t^'^^Xk, 
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and  of  which  it  was  not  customary  to  invite  any  guests  to  partake. 
After  dinner  the  youth  repaired  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where 
they  occupied  themselves  in  athletic  exercises  and  sports  till  sunset. 
The  elder  class  retired  for  an  hour  to  repose,  and  then  passed 
the  afternoon  in  their  porticoes,  galleries,  or  libraries,  where  they 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  their  friends,  or  heard  recitations  of 
literary  works ;  others  repaired  to  the  theatres,  or  to  the  shows 
of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre. 

5.  Combats  of  gladiators  were  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
about  the  490th  year  of  Kome,  264  B.  c,  b^  Marius  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  and  soon  became  a  most  favourite  amusement,  as  did 
the  combats  with  wild  beasts.  The  spirit  of  luxury,  which  in 
general  is  not  unfavourable  to  humamty,  showed  its  progress 
among  the  Romans  by  an  increasing  ferocity  and  inhumanity  of 
the  pubUc  spectacles.  Theatrical  entertainments  were  in  high 
request.  (See  supra^  Sect.  XLV.  §  2,  8,  4,  5,  6.)  The  taste  for 
pantomime  came  to  such  a  height,  that  the  art  was  taught  in 
public  schools,  and  the  nobility  and  people  were  divided  into 
parties  in  favour  of  the  rival  performers:  an  abuse  which  called 
at  length  for  the  interposition  of  the  laws. 

6.  ^om  the  porticoes,  .or  from  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  it 
was  customary  to  go  to  the  baths,  of  which  there  were  many  for 
the  use  of  the  pubhc,  while  the  rich  had  them  in  their  own  houses, 
vying  with  each  other  in  this  as  in  every  other  article  of  luxury 
or  magnificence.  From  the  bath  they  went  immediately  to 
supper,  generally  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  hour,  counting  from 
sunrise.  At  table  they  reclined  on  couches.  The  luxur}'  of  the 
Boman  suppers  far  exceeded  everything  known  among  the 
modems.  An  anteccenium  of  pickles  and  spices  was  presented  to 
prepare  and  sharpen  the  appetite.  Cookery  became  a  science. 
The  nuinber  and  costliness  of  the  dishes  were  incredible.  The 
entertainment  was  heightened  by  everything  gratifying  to  the 
senses;  by  male  and  female  dancers,  musicians,  pantomimes,  and 
even  shows  of  gladiators. 

7.  In  the  end  of  the  republic,  pleasure  and  amusement  were 
the  darling  objects  of  all  ranks  of  the  citizens :  they  sought  no 
more  than  panem  et  circenses. 


SECTION  L. 

OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  From  the  prodigious  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  dominion  they  acquired  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  known  world,  it  seems  a  natural  inference,  that  they  must 
have  carried  the  military  art  to  a  higher  de^ee  of  periection 
than  any  other  of  the  contemporary  nations.  Vegetius  expressly 
assigns  their  extensive  conquests  to  that  caose  aioiv^.  \\i  S&  ^vt^ 
dlsapline  of  an  army  that  makes  the  multitude  a<i\»  «A  o\3k&\B5Kcu 
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It  likewise  increases  the  courage  of  troops;  for  each  individual 
confides  in  the  steady  co-operation  of  his  fellows. 

2.  From  the  constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  the 
Romans  were  inured  from  infancy  to  hardiness  and  fati^e,  and 
bred  to  that  species  of  life  which  a  soldier  leads  in  tne  most 
active  campaign  in  the  field. 

8.  Twenty-fom'militarytribunes  were  chosen  annually;  fourteen 
firom  the  order  of  the  Equites,  and  ten  from  the  citizens.  The 
people  were  then  commanded  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls  to  assemble 
on  a  particular  day,  when  the  levies  were  made.  The  tribes 
were  then  called  out,  and  divided  into  their  respective  number 
of  centuries;  each  century  presenting  by  rotation  as  many  soldiers 
as  there  were  legions  intended  to  be  raised.  The  tribunes  were 
divided  among  the  several  legions;  and  the  tribunes  of  each  legion 
took  their  turn  by  rotation  in  the  selection  of  the  men  presented 
by  the  centuries.  By  this  plan  the  soldiers  from  each  century 
were  equally  distributed  in  each  legion.  (See  supra^  Sect.  XXXV. 
§  15.)  The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  was  various  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  3,000  to  10,000  and  11 ,000. 

4.  Among  the  ancient  nations  there  were  usually  but  two 
difierent  arrangements  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle.  The  one 
the  Phalanx,  or  close  arrangement  in  parallelogram,  intersected 
only  by  great  divisions;  a  disposition  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  by  most  of  the  barbarous  nations.  The  other  the 
Quincunx,  or  Chequer,  consisting  of  small  companies  or  platoons, 

•  disposed  in  three  straight  lines,  with  alternate  spaces  between 
them,  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  each  company.  In  the  first 
line  were  the  Uastati^  in  the  second  the  Principes,  and  in  the 
third  the  Triarii,  On  the  fianks  of  the  first  line  were  the 
cavalry,  likewise  in  detached  companies ;  and  in  front  of  the  line 
were  the  Velites^  or  light-armed  troops,  who  usually  began  by  a 
skirmishing  attack,  and  then  were  withdrawn  to  make  way  for 
the  main  body  to  come  into  action.  The  arms  of  the  legion 
were,  for  the  hastati  and  principe.%  the  pilum,  or  heavy  javelin, 
and  the  sword  and  buckler;  and  for  the  triarii^  the  long  spear, 
with  the  sword  and  buckler.  The  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment were,  that  the  line  of  battle  could  be  three  times  formed 
with  fresh  troops,  and  that  it  was  more  fitted  than  any  other  for 
rapid  changes  of  movement. 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  quincunx  went  into 
disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  from  that  time 
various  arrangements  of  the  legion  were  used  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  tac*tic  of  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  its  greatest  pitch  of  excellence  during  the  Punic  wars.  Han- 
nibal was  a  great  master  of  the  science,  and  the  Romans  profited 
by  the  experience  of  his  ability.  The  battle  of  Cannae,  as  des- 
cnbed  b^PoJ/bius,  affords  signal  evidence  of  the  great  talents 

of  the  Carthaginian  generaL     That  description  Vias  b^en  misre- 
presented  bjrFolardf  but  is  accurately  exp\axcv^^m\)afcM«nvQ\Te» 
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MilUaires  of  M.  Guischordt.  Had  the  quincunx  dispoaitaon  been 
kept  by  the  Roman  army  in  that  engagement,  the  event  might 
have  been  very  different,  as  it  would  have  disappointed  the  e£^ct 
of  an  artful  manoeuvre  planned  by  Hannibal,  on  observing  his 
enemy^s  army  arranged  in  the  unusual  order  of  the  phalanx. 

6.  The  art  of  intrenchment  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
the  Romans,  particularly  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  considered  it 
possible  to  make  up  for  any  mferiority  of  force  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  his  intrenchments.  Thus  with  60,000  men  he  de- 
fended himself  in  his  intrenchments  before  Alexia,  while  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  were  attacked  by  240,000  Gauls,  and  the  lines 
<rf  countervallation  by  80,000,  without  effect.  These  intrench- 
ments consisted  of  a  ditch  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth  and 
width,  fenced  on  the  inside  by  the  mound  of  excavated  earth, 
and  on  the  outside  by  strong  stakes  with  pointed  branches. 

7.  In  besieging  a  town,  several  camps  were  formed  around 
the  place,  ioined  to  each  other  by  lines  of  circumvallation  and 
countervallation.  A  mound  of  earth  (agger)  was  raised,  begin- 
ning by  a  gentle  slope  firom  one  of  the  camps,  and  gradually 
rising  in  elevation  as  it  approached  the  city,  llie  front,  where 
the  workmen  were  employed,  was  defended  by  a  curtain  of  hides 
fixed  on  strong  posts.  On  this  mound  the  engines  of  attack 
(fiaU^UoR  for  the  discharge  of  heavy  stones,  and  Balistm  for 
arrows),  were  advanced,  tiff  they  played  on  the  very  spot  which 
the  besiegers  wished  to  assail.  The  same  machines  were  used 
by  the  besieged  for  annoying  the  enemy.  When  the  batteries 
mm.  the  terrace  had  silenced  those  on  the  walls,  the  battering- 
ram  (aries)  was  then  brought  up  under  a  penthouse  (testudo)^ 
and,  if  it  once  reached  the  wall,  was  generally  decisive  of  the 
fiite  of  the  town.  Tlie  main  object  of  the  besieged  was  there- 
fore to  prevent  its  approach  by  every  power  of  annoyance. 
Stones,  darts,  and  combustible  matters,  were  continually  launch- 
ed upon  the  assailants ;  and  sometimes  a  mine  was  dugfrom  the 
city  to  scoop  away  the  terrace  and  all  its  engines.  These  arts 
of  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places  were  in  general  used 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  continued  down  to  modem 
times^ill  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

8.  The  naval  military  art  was  utterlv  unknown  among  the 
Romans  till  the  first  Punic  war.  A  Cfarthaginian  galley  was 
the  first  model ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  months  they  equipped 
a  fleet  of  100  galleys  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and  twenty  of  three 
banks.  The  structure  of  these  galleys  and  the  mode  of  arrang- 
ing the  rowers,  may  be  learned  from  the  ancient  sculptures  and 
medals.  The  combatants  at  sea  assailed  at  a  distance  with  ja- 
velines,  missile  combustibles,  and  sometimes  with  catapiUcB  and 
baUstce;  but  the  serious  attack  was  made  in  boarding,  when  the 
vessels  grappled  together  by  means  of  a  bridge  let  down  fi:*om 
the'  prow. 

P.  In  the  times  of  the  empire,  the  RiOmaaxamaSccAaKaw^VJassa 
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distant  conquests,  not  only  by  their  armies,  but  by  their  ileet^ 
which  were  moored  in  the  large  rivers  and  bays,  and  generally 
preserved  a  fixed  station,  as  did  the  lemons. 


SECTION  LI. 

KBFLBCnONS  ARISING  FROM  A  VIEW  OP  THE  ROMAN  HISTORY 
DURINa  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1.  The  history  of  all  nations  evinces,  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connection  between  the  morals  of  a  people  and  their  political 
prosperity.  But  we  have  no  stronger  demonstration  of  this 
truth  than  the  annals  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  To  limit 
to  republics  alone  the  necessity  of  virtue  as  a  principle,  is  a 
chimerical  notion,  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences.  ^*  Quid 
leges  sine  moribus  vanas  proficiunt,'*  is  a  sentiment  equally 
applicable  to  all  governments  whatever;  and  no  political  system, 
however  excellent  its  fabric,  can  possess  any  measure  of  du- 
ration, without  that  powerful  cement,  virtue,  in  the  principles 
and  manners  of  the  people. — Supra^  Sect.  XXIX.  §  4. 

2.  The  love  of  our  country,  and  the  desire  for  its  rational 
liberty,  are  noble  and  virtuous  feelings,  and  their  prevalence  is 
ever  a  test  of  the  integrity  of  the  national  morals.  But  there  is 
no  term  which  has  been  more  prostituted  than  the  word  hberty. 
Among  a  corrupted  people,  the  cry  for  liberty  is  heard  the  loud* 
est  among  the  most  profligate  of  the  community.  With  these 
its  meaning  has  no  relation  to  patriotism;  it  imports  no  more 
than  the  aversion  to  restraint;  and  the  personal  character  of  the 
demagogue,  and  the  private  morals  of  his  disciptes,  are  always 
sufficient  to  unmask  the  counterfeit.  The  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  a  general  corruption  of  manners,  cannot  possibly  be  co-ex- 
istent in  the  same  age  and  nation. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  morals  of  a  people  are  pure, 
no  public  misfortune  is  irretrievable,  nor  any  political  situation 
so  desperate,  that  hope  may  not  remain  of  a  favourable  change. 
In  such  a  crisis,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  pervading  all  ranks  of 
the  state  will  soon  recover  the  national  prosperity.  The  histor}' 
of  the  Boman  people,  and  that  of  the  Grecian  states,  in  various 
crises,  both  of  honour  and  of  disgrace,  afford  proofs  alike  of  this 
position  and  of  its  converse. 

4.  The  national  character  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have 
undergone  its  most  remarkable  change  for  the  worse  firom  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  their  rival  Carriage.     Sallust  assigns 

the  cause:  *^Ante  Garthaginem  deletam, ^metus  hostilis  in 

bonis  artibus  civitatem  retinebat.    Sed  ubi  ilia  formido  mentibus 
decesmt,  scahcet  ea  quse  secundse  res  amant,  lascivia  atque  su- 

perbia  invasere,^^ 
^*  In  the  last  agea  of  the  commouweaiVlbl;!^  wBrvsn^  «sA  «xc^\- 
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tion,  unrestrained  by  moral  prindple,  were  the  chief  motives  of 
the  Roman  conquests.  It  was  sufficient  reason  for  going  to 
war,  that  a  country  offered  a  tempting  object  to  the  rapacity 
and  ambition  of  the  oligarchy.  The  conquest  of  Italy  paved  the 
way  for  the  reduction  of  foreis;n  nations*  Hence  the  Romans 
imported,  with  their  wealth,  the  manners,  the  luxuries,  and  the 
vices  of  the  nations  they  subdued.  The  generals  returned  not, 
as  formerly,  afl^r  a  successful  war,  to  the  labours  of  the  field, 
and  to  a  me  of  temperance  and  industry.  They  were  now  the 
governors  of  kingdoms  and  provinces;  and  after  the  period  of 
their  command  abroad,  disdaming  the  restraints  of  a  subject, 
they  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  sovereignty  at 
home.  The  armies,  debauched  by  the  plunder  of  kingdoms, 
were  completely  disposed  to  support  them  in  all  their  schemes 
of  ambition;  and  the  populace,  won  by  corruption,  always  took 
part  with  the  chief  who  best  could  pay  for  theu:  fiivour  and  sup- 
port. Force  or  bribery  overruled  every  election ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  distant  states,  now  holding  the  rights  of  citizens,  were 
brought  to  Home  at  the  command  of  the  demagogue,  to  influ- 
ence any  popular  contest,  and  turn  the  scale  in  his  &vour.  In 
a  government  thus  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  decay  of  those 
spiings  which  supported  it,  it  was  of  little  consequence  by  the 
muids  of  what  particular  tyrant,  usurper,  or  demagogue,  its  ruin 
was  finally  accomplished. 

6.  From  the  consideration  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  principal 
states  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  a  conmionly  received  observation, 
that  the  constitution  of  empires  has,  like  the  human  body,  a 
period  of  growth,  maturity,  decline,  and  extinction.  But  argu- 
ments firom  analogy  are  extremely  deceiving,  and  particularly  so 
when  the  analogy  is  fi*om  physical  to  moral  truths.  The  human 
body  is,firomits&bric,  naturally  subject  to  decay,  and  is  perpetually 
undergoing  a  change  firom  time.  The  organs,  at  first  weak,  attain 
gradually  their  peifect  strength;  and  thence,  by  a  similar  gradation, 
proceed  to  decay  and  dissolution.  This  is  an  immutable  law  of 
its  nature.  But  the  spiings  of  the  body  politic  do  not  necessarily 
undergo  a  perpetual  change  from  time.  It  is  not  regularly 
progressive  from  weakness  to  strength,  and  thence  to  decay  and 
dissolution ;  nor  is  it  under  the  mfiuence  of  any  principle  of 
corruption  which  may  not  be  checked,  and  even  eradicated  by 
wholesome  laws.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  corruption  of  Sparta 
is  attributed  to  the  breach  by  Lysander  of  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  in  introducing  gold  into  the  treasury  of  the  state 
instead  of  her  iron  money.  But  was  this  a  recessary  or  an 
unavoidable  measure?  Perhaps  a  single  vote  in  the  senate 
decreed  its  adoption,  and  therefore  another  suffi>age  might  have 
saved,  or  long  postponed,  the  downfall  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Boman  republic  owed  its  dissolution  to  the  ext^ndon.  oC  \t& 
donmuons.  Had  it  been  a  capital  crime  for  aiiy  ^oTCL^asQi  <s^^v 
to  have  proposed  to  carry  the  arms  of  tihe  Te^\:WfiLQ\i«^<3iA  \5os^ 
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limits  of  Italy,  its  constitution  might  have  been  preserved  for 
many  ages  beyond  the  period  of  its  actual  duration.  ^^  Accustom 
your  mmd,"  said  Phocion  to  Aristias,  "to  discern,  in  the  fate  of 
nations,  that  recompense  which  the  great  Author  of  nature  has 
annexed  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  in  their  adversity,  the 
chastisement  which  he, has  thought  proper  to  bestow  on  vice. 
No  state  ever  ceased  to  be  prosperous,  but  in  consequence  of 
having  departed  from  those  institutions  to  which  she  owed  her 
prosperity."  Hi^torv  indeed  has  shown,  that  all  states  and 
empures  have  had  their  period  of  duration ;  but  history,  instruct- 
ing us  in  the  causes  which  have  produced  their  decline  and 
downfal,  inculcates  also  this  salutary  lesson,  that  they  themselves 
are  in  general  the  masters  of  their  destiny,  and  that  all  nations 
may,  and  most  certainly  ought  to  aspire  at  inmiortality. 

7.  It  was  a  great  desideratum  in  ancient  politics,  that  a  govern- 
ment should  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  periodicsJ  refor- 
mation ;  a  capacity  of  checking  any  overgrowth  of  authority  in 
any  of  its  branches,  and  of  winding  up  the  machine,  or  bringing 
back  the  constitution  to  its  first  prmciples,  or  enlarging  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  progress  of  society.  To  the  want  of  such  a 
power  in  the  stat^es  of  antiquity,  which  was  ineffectually  en- 
deavoured to  be  supplied  by  such  partial  contrivances  as  the 
Ostracism  and  Petahsm,*  we  may  certainly  ascribe  in  no  small 
degree  the  decay  of  those  states ;  for  in  their  governments,  when 
the  balance  was  once  destroyed,  the  evil  grew  worse  from  day  to 
day,  and  admitted  of  no  remedy  but  a  revolution,  or  entire 
change  of  the  system. — ^The  British  constitution  possesses  this 
inestunable  advantage  over  all  the  governments  of  antiquity, 
that  the  administration  of  government  is  controlled  by  parliament, 
which  includes  a  numerous  body  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  oppose  themselves  to  the  abuses  that  would  other- 
wise arise.  But  of  this  we  shall  afterwards  treat  in  its  proper 
place. 


SECTION  LH. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS,  30  B.  C. — 54  A.  C. 

1.  The  battle  of  Actium  decided  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  Octavius,  now  named  Augustus  by  the  senate,  and  invested 
with  the  title  of  Imperator,  was  master  of  the  Roman  empire.f 
He  possessed  completely  the  sagacity  of  discerning  what  character 
was  best  fitted  for  gaining  the  aJSections  of  the  people  he  govem- 

*  Petaliim  at  Syracuse  aniwered  to  (htracism  at  Athens.    When  it  was  propMed 

to  banish  any  one  suspected  of  aspirinx  to  sovereign  power,  or  considered  dangerous 

to  the  state,  the  votes  Vere  given  by  writing  the  names  of  the  party  on  a  Uqf  at  ttte 

former  place,  and  al  the  latter  on  a  sMeli:  hence  the  above  terms  from  the  Greek 

uame  of  the  sutmtanceoa  which  the  votes  were  wriuen. 

^  ^*«  empire  was  bountied  on  the  west  by  the  M\ani\c  Oceatx,  ou  lYve  wvitlVv  b^ 

tAe  Shine  and  the  Dmaube,  oa  the  nst  by  the  Euj^aUa  and  \)&«  «axMii  d«h«tx  qI 
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ed,  and  the  versatility  of  temper  and  genius  to  assmne  it.  His 
virtues,  though  the  result  of  policy,  not  of  nature,  were  certainly 
favourable  to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  liberties,  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  fate  of  Csesar  warned  him  of  the  insechrity  of  an 
usurped  dominion ;  and  therefore,  while  he  studiously  imitated 
the  engaging  manners  and  clemency  of  his  great  predecestior,  he 
afl^ted  a  much  higher  degree  of  moderation  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

2.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  (29  B.C.),  which  had  been 
opeo  for  188  years,  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war; 
an  event  productive  of  universal  joy.  "The  Romans,"  says 
Condillac,  "  now  believed  themselves  a  free  people,  since  they  had 
no  longer  to  fight  for  their  liberty."  The  sovereign  kept  up  this 
delusion,  by  maintaining  the  ancient  forms  of  the  republican 
constitution,  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  &c.,  though  they 
were  nothing  more  than  forms.  He  even  pretended  to  consider 
his  own  function  as  merely  a  temporary  administration  for  the 
public  benefit.  Invested  with  the  consulate  and  censorship,  he 
went  through  the  regular  forms  of  periodical  election  to  those 
offices ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  government, 
actually  announced  to  the  senate  his  resignation  of  all  authority. 
The  consequence  was  a  general  supplication  of  the  senate  and 
people,  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  repubUc,  which  he  had 
saved  from  destruction.  "  Since  it  must  be  so,"  said  he,  "  I  accept 
the  empire  for  ten  years,  unless  the  public  tranquillity  should 
before  that  time  permit  me  to  enjoy  that  retirement  I  passion- 
ately long  for."  He  repeated  the  same  mockery  five  times  in 
the  course  of  his  government,  accepting  the  administration  some- 
times for  ten,  and  sometimes  only  for  five  years. 

3.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Augustus,  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  he  reposed  unlimited  confidence  in  Mecsenas, 
a  most  able  minister,  who  had  sincerely  at  heart  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  It  was  by  his  excellent  counsels  that 
aU  pubUc  affairs  were  conducted,  and  the  most  salutary  laws  en- 
acted for  the  remedy  of  public  grievances,  and  even  the  correc- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  was  to  his  patronage  that 
literature  and  the  arts  owed  their  encouragement  and  advance- 
ment. It  was  by  his  influence  and  wise  instructions  that 
Augustus  assumed  those  virtues  to  which  his  heart  was  a  stranger, 
and  which,  in  their  tendency  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
w^re  equally  effectual  as  if  the  genuine  frmts  of  his  nature. 

4.  On  the  death  of  Marcellus  (23  b.c.),  the  nephew  and  son- 
in-law  of  Augustus,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  the  emperor 
bestowed  his  chief  favour  on  Marcus  A^ppa,  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus,  m  marriage,  (17  B.C.) 
Agnppa  had  considerable  military  talents,  and  was  successfiil 

Syria,  and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  and  the  deserta  of  Arabia.    The  populatlou  ol 
the  countries  included  within  these  bounds  was  estimated  at  \'2^  v(v\\\\cv(\«^  >cv«\\  c\ 
these  being  slawa,  40  milHonn  tributariei  and/reedmefi|  and  oiiV)'2!i!^tDi\\iQVA^>CkQ«Ck« 
joyed  the  full  rights  ofcitiseas. 
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in  accomplishing  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  subduing  the  revolt* 
ed  proTinces  of  Asia.  Augustus  associated  him  with  himself  io 
the  office  of  censor,  and  would  probably  have  given  him  a  share 
of  the  empire;  but  the  death  of  Agrippa  occasioned  a  new 
arrangement.  The  daughter  of  Augustus  now  took  for  her 
third  husband  Tiberius,  who  became  the  son-in-law  of  the 
emperor  by  a  double  tie,  for  Augustus  had  previously  married  his 
mother,  Livia.  This  artful  woman,  removmg  all  of  the  imperial 
&,mily  who  stood  betwixt  her  and  the  object  of  her  ambition, 
thus  made  room  for  the  succession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  who^  on 
his  part,  bent  all  his  attention  to  gain  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  Augustus.  On  the  return  of  Tiberius  &om  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Germans,  the  people  were  made  to  solicit 
the  emperor  to  confer  on  him  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  command  of  the  armies.  Augustus  now  gradually  with- 
drew himself  from  the  cares  of  empire.  He  died  soon  after 
at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
forty-fourth  of  his  imperial  reign,  (year  of  Kome  767,  and  14: 

A.C.) 

5.  The  long  and,  for  Italy  itself,  peaceable  reign  of  Augustus, 
has  generally  been  considered  a  fortunate  and  brilliant  period  of 
Homan  history,  when  compared  with  the  times  which  preceded 
and  followed  it.  Security  of  person  and  property  were  re- 
established; the  arts  of  peace  flourished  under  the  benign 
patronage  of  Augustus  and  his  minister  JSJscenas;  and  we  may 
add  that  as  the  formal  restoration  of  the  repubUc  would  only 
have  been  the  signal  for  new  commotions,  the  government,  of 
Augustus,  if  not  the  very  best,  was  at  least  the  best  that  Kome 
could  bear.  The  alteration  in  the  form  of  government  and  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  empire  acquired  by  war,  led  to  the 
necessity  of  standing  armies.  The  army  consisted  of  400,000  men ; 
thirty  legions  of  12,500  men,— eleven  on  the  Danube,  five  on 
the  Rhine,  three  in  Britain,  one  in  Spain,  eight  on  the  Euph- 
rates, one  in  Egypt,  one  in  Afiica,  and  20,00u  praetorian  guards 
in  Italy.  The  navy  had  60,000  men.  Two  fleets  were  stationed 
at  Kavenna  and  Naples,  and  there  were  naval  stations  at  Frejus, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  and  Danube. 
Augustus  reformed  the  financial  administration,  his  chief  aim 
being  to  place  everything,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  a  solid  and 
lasting  foundation.  A  considerable  part  of  the  lustre  thrown  on 
the  reign  of  Augustus  is  owing  to  the  splendid  colouring  bestow- 
ed on  ms  character  by  the  poets  and  other  authors  who  adorned 
his  court,  and  repaid  his  &vours  by  their  adulation.  Assuredly 
other  sovereigns  of  much  higher  merits  have  been  less  fortunate 
in  obtaining  uie  applause  of  posterity: 


■  Ulacryroabilei 
Urgentur,  iguutique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  mctow 


One  great  event  distinguished  the  re^  o{  Axx^i&V.\)i&^V2cL<&\AtiK 
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of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  happened  in  the  754th  year  of  Rome,  and  four 
years  before  the  vulgar  date  of  the  Christian  era.* 

6.  Augustus,  by  ms  testament,  had  named  Tiberius  his  heir, 
together  with  his  mother  Livia,  and  substituted  to  them  Drusus, 
the  son  of  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus.  Tiberius  was  vicious,  de- 
bauched, and  cruel ;  yet  the  very  dread  of  his  character  operated 
in  securing  an  easy  succession  to  the  empire.  An  embassy  from 
the  senate  entreated  him  to  accept  the  government,  which  he 
modestly  affected  to  decline,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  won  by 
their  supplications.  Notwithstanding  this  symptom  of  modera- 
tion, it  soon  appeared  that  the  power  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor 
was  too  limited  for  the  ambition  of  Tiberius.  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  substance  of  the  republic  was  gone;  the  very  appearance 
of  it  was  now  to  be  abolished.  The  people  were  no  longer  as- 
sembled, and  the  magistrates  of  the  state  were  supplied  by  the 
imperial  will. 

7.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  became  the  object  of 
his  jealousy,  from  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his  military  ex- 
ploits in  Germany,  and  the  high  favour  in  which  he  stood  with 
the  Boman  people.  He  was  recalled  in  the  midst  of  his  sue- ' 
cesses,  and  despatched  to  the  oriental  provinces,  where  he  soon 
after  died,  as  was  generally  believed,  of  poison,  administered  by 
the  emperor^s  command,  19  a.  c. 

8.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  suffered  death 
upon  the  cross,  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. 

9.  MMus  Sejanus,  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  the 
&vourite  counsellor  of  Tiberius,  and  the  obsequious  minister 
of  his  tyranny  and  crimes,  conceived  the  daring  project  of  a 
revolution,  which  should  place  himself  on  the  throne,  by  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  imperial  family.  Drusus,  the  son  of 
the  emperor,  was  cut  off  by  poison.  Agrippina,  the  widow  of 
Germanicus,  with  the  elder  of  her  sons,  was  banished,  and  the 
younger  confined  to  prison.  Tiberius  himself  was  persuaded  by 
Sejanus,  under  the  pretence  of  the  discovery  of  plots  for  his  assas- 
sination, to  retire  from  Rome  to  the  Isle  of  Capreae,  and  devolve 
the  government  upon  his  faithfid  minister.  But  while  Sejanus, 
thus  far  successful,  meditated  the  last  step  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes,  by  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  his  treason 
was  detected;  and  the  emperor  despatched  his  mandato  t»the 
senate,  which  was  followed  by  his  immediate  sentence  and  exe- 
cution, 31  A.o.  The  public  indignation  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  death:  the  populace  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and  flung  it  into 
the  Tiber.  In  his  &11,  every  one  that  could  be  considered  as 
connected  with  him,  became  involved. 

#  /5Wf  Dr  Play  fair's  Sjntem  of  Chronology,  op,  49,  50— a  ^oi"k  ol  «it%X  itumxtiD^ 

M2daecuncy,  sad  by  far  the  best  on  th«t  •ubjeuU 
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10.  Tiberius  now  became  utterly  negligent  of  the  cares  of 
government,  and  the  imperial  power  was  displayed  only  in 
public  executions,  confiscations,  anc^  scenes  of  cruelty  and  rapine. 
At  length  the  tyrant,  falling  sick,  was  strangled  in  his  bed  by 
Macro,  the  new  prefect,  who  had  succeeded  Sejanus  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  prsetoriiui  guards,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign,  37  A.  c. 

11.  Tiberius,  by  his  testament,  had  nominated  for  his  heir 
Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  his  grandson  by  adoption,  and 
joined  with  him  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Drusus,  his  grandson  by 
blood.  The  former  enjoyed,  on  his  father^s  account,  the  favour 
of  the  people ;  and  the  senate,  to  gratify  them,  set  aside  the  right 
of  his  colleague,  and  conferred  on  him  the  empire  undivided. 
The  conmiencement  of  his  reign  was  signalized  by  a  few  acts  of 
clemency  and  even  good  policy.  He  restored  the  privileges  of 
the  comitia,  and  abolished  arbitrary  prosecutions  for  crimes  of 
state.  But,  tyrannical  and  cruel  by  nature,  he  substituted  mili- 
tary execution  for  legal  punishment.  The  provinces  were  loaded 
with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  and  daily  confiscations  filled  the 
imperial  coffers.  The  follies  and  absurdities  of  Caligula  were 
equal  to  his  vices,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  most  the 
object  of  hatred  or  of  contempt  to  his  subjects.  He  at  length 
perished  by  assassination,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
twenty-ninth  of  his  age,  41  a.  c. 

12.  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  was  the  first  emperor 
named  by  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  the  murderers  of 
his  nephew.  He  was  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus ; 
a  man  of  weak  intellects,  and  of  no  education ;  yet  his  short  reign 
was  marked  by  an  enterprise  of  importance.  He  undertook  the 
reduction  of  Britain ;  and,  after  visiting  the  island  in  person, 
lef);  his  generals,  Plautius  and  Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war 
which  was  carried  on  for  several  years  with  various  success. 
The  Silures,  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  under  their  king, 
Caractacus  (Caradoc),  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  were  finally 
defeated,  and  Caractacus  led  captive  to  Kome,  where  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  demeanour  procured  him  respect  and  admiration. 

13.  The  civil  administration  of  Claudius  was  weak  and  con- 
temptible. He  was  the  slave  even  of  his  domestics,  and  the 
dupe  of  his  infamous  wives,  Messalina  and  A^rippina.  The 
former,  abandoned  to  the  most  shameful  promgacy,  was  at 
length  put  to  death,  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  designs.  The 
latter,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Grermanicus,  bent  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  empire  to  her  son 
Domitius  (Enobarbus,  and  employed  every  engine  of  vice  and 
inhumanity  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  wishes.     Having  at  length  prevailed  on  Claudius  to  adopt 

Lor  soDf  Olid  confer  on  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Lis  own  son  Bntanmcus^  she  now  made  room  for  the  immediate 
^cvatiou   of  Domitius  J   by  poisoxm^  lier  \i\»\)MiOL.    V;^\wkj^via 
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was  put  to  death  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty- 
thurdof  his  age,  54  a.  c. 


SECTION  LUL 

ROME  UNDER  THB  EMPERORS,  64 — 138  A.  C. 

1.  The  son  of  Agrippina  assumed  the  name  of  Nero  Claudius. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  good  education  under  the  phil- 
osopher Seneca,  but  reaped  from  his  instructions  no  other  fruit 
than  a  pedantic  affectation  of  taste  and  learning,  with  no  real 
pretension  to  either.  While  controlled  by  his  tutor  Seneca,  and 
by  Burrhus,  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a  man  of  worth 
and  ability,  Nero  maintained  for  a  short  time  a  decency  of  pub- 
lic conduct ;  but  the  restraint  was  intolerable,  and  nature  soon 
broke  out.  His  real  character  was  a  compound  of  everything 
that  is  base  and  inhuman.  He  destroyed  Britannicus  and  all  the 
Julian  family;  and  in  the  murder  of  his  mother  Agrippina,  he 
revenged  the  crime  she  had  committed  in  raising  him  to  the 
throne ;  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Burrhus  by  poisoning  him ; 
and  as  a  last  kindness  to  his  tutor  Seneca,  he  allowed  him  to 
choose  the  mode  of  his  death.  It  was  his  darling  amusement  to 
exhibit  on  the  stage  and  amphitheatre  as  an  actor,  musician,  or 
gladiator.  At  lengch,  become  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and 
contempt,  a  rebemon  of  his  subjects,  headed  by  Yindex,  an 
illustrious  Gaul,  hurled  this  monster  from  the  throne.  He  had 
not  courage  to  attempt  resistance ;  and  a  slave,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, despatched  him  with  a  dagger.  Nero  perished  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  68  A.  c. 
2.  [By  the  death  of  Nero  the  house  of  Caesar  became  extinct; 
and  this  gave  rise  to  so  many  commotions,  that  in  somewhat 
less  than  two  years,  four  emperors  by  violence  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  The  right  of  the  senate  to  name,  or  at  least 
to  confirm  the  successors  to  the  throne,  was  still  indeed  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  as  the  armies  had  found  out  that  they  could  create 
emperors,  the  power  of  the  seuate  dwindled  into  an  empty 
ceremony.]  Galba,  the  successor  of  Nero,  was  of  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  family.  He  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age  when  the  senate,  ratifying  the  choice  of  the  praetorian 
bands,  proclaimed  him  emperor.  But  an  impolitic  rigour  of 
discipline  soon  disgusted  the  army;  the  avarice  of  his  disposi- 
tion, grudging  the  populace  their  favourite  games  and  spectacles, 
deprived  him  of  their  affections ;  and  some  iniquitous  prosecn* 
tions  and  confiscations  excited  general  discontent  and  mutiny. 
Galba  adopted  and  designed  for  his  successor  the  able  and  vir- 
tuous Fiso;  a  measure  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Otho.^hia 
former  favourite,  and  led  him  to  form  thft  aaarav^'^Xwv  ^^^  ^naKox^ 
himself  to  the  throne  by  the  destroctioa  oi  botV    1^<d  \»vax<^  ^^ 
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praetorians  apt  to  his  purpose;  they  proclaimed  him  emperor, 
and  presented  him,  as  a  fateful  offering,  the  heads  of  Qalba 
and  Piso,  who  were  slain  m  quelling  the  msurrection,  January, 
69  A.  c.  Galba  had  reigned  only  seven  months,  ''  Major  privato 
visus,^'  says  Tacitus,  ^^dum  privatus  fuit,  et  omnium  consensu 
capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset.'^ 

3.  Otho  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Yitellius,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  in  Germany.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  competitors  was,  in  point  of  abilities,  the  more  des- 
picable, or  in  character  the  more  infamous.  A  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Bedriacum,  near  Mantua,  where  the  army  of  Otho 
was  defeated,  and  their  commander,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  ended  his 
life  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  April  16, 
69  A.  c. 

4.  The  reign  of  Vitellius  was  of  eight  months  duration.  He 
is  said  to  have  proposed  Nero  for  his  model,  and  it  was  just  that 
he  should  resemble  him  in  his  fate.  Vespasian,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  Nero  the  charge  of  the  war  against  the  Jews,  which 
he  had  conducted  with  abiSty  and  success,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  troops  in  the  East ;  and  a  great  part  of  Italy  sub- 
mitting to  his  generals,  Vitellius  meanly  capitulated  to  save  his 
life  by  a  resignation  of  the  empire.  The  people,  indignant  at 
his  dastardly  spirit,  compelled  him  to  an  effort  of  resistance,  but 
the  attempt  was  fruitless.  Prisons,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ves- 
pasian, took  possession  of  Rome,  and  Vitellius  was  massacred, 
and  his  body  flung  into  the  Tiber,  December  20,  69  A.  c. 

6.  Vespasian,  though  of  mean  descent,  was  worthy  of  the 
empire,  and  reigned  with  high  popularity  for  ten  years.  He 
possessed  great  clemency  of  disposition;  his  manners  were  affable 
and  engagmg,  and  his  mode  of  life  was  characterized  by  simpli- 
city and  &ugality.  He  respected  the  ancient  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, restored  the  senate  to  its  deliberative  rights,  and  acted 
by  its  authority  in  the  administration  of  all  public  affairs.  The 
only  blemish  in  his  character  was  a  tincture  of  avarice,  and  even 
that  is  greatly  extenuated  by  the  laudable  and  patriotic  use 
which  he  made  of  his  revenues. — ^Under  his  reign,  and  by  the 
arms  of  his  son  Titus,  was  terminated  the  war  agmnst  the  Jews. 
They  had  been  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Rome  by  Pompey, 
who  took  Jerusalem.  Under  Augustus  they  were  governed  for 
some  time  by  Herod  as  viceroy ;  but  the  tyranny  of  his  son 
Archelaus  was  the  cause  of  his  banishment,  and  the  reduction  of 
Judea  into  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  Rebel- 
ling on  every  slight  occasion,  Nero  had  sent  Vespasian  to  reduce 
them  to  order,  and  he  had  just  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, when  he  was  called  to  Rome  to  assume  the  government 
of  the  empire.  His  son  Titus  wished  to  spare  the  city,  and  tried 
every  means  to  prevail  on  the  Jews  to  surrender ;  but  in  vain ; 
tlieir  ruin  was  decreed  by  Heaven.  Af^  an  obstinate  blockade 
ofaix  montba  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  stotm,  t\i^  t^xa^<ft\wLni^ 
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to  ashes,  and  the  city  buried  in  ruins. — The  Roman  empire  was 
now  in  profound  peace.  Vespasian  shut  the  temple  of  Janus, 
and  associated  his  eldest  son  Titus  in  the  imperial  disnity ;  he 
soon  after  died,  uniyersally  lamented,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine, 
after  a  prosperous  reign  of  nine  years  and  eleven  months,  79  a.  c. 

6.  The  character  of  Titus  was  humane,  munificent,  dignified, 
and  splendid.  His  short  reign  was  a  period  of  great  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  the  empire,  and  his  government  a  constant 
example  of  virtue,  justice,  and  beneficence.  In  his  time  hap- 
pened that  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  and  the  public  losses 
firom  these  calamities  he  repaired  by  the  sacrifice  ot  his  fortune 
and  revenues.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  forti- 
eth of  his  age ;  ever  to  be  remembered  by  that  most  exalted 
epithet,  Delicias  humani  generis  j  ^^The  delight  of  the  human 
race,"  81  A.  c. 

7.  Domidan,  the  brother  of  Htus,  and  suspected  of  murdering 
him  by  poison,  succeeded  to  the  empire.  He  was  a  vicious  and 
inhuman  tyrant.  A  rebellion  in  Grermany  gave  him  occasion  to 
signalize  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition ;  and  its  consequences 
were  long  felt  in  the  sanguinary  punishments  inflicted  under  the 
pretence  of  justice.  The  prodigal  and  voluptuous  spirit  of  this 
reign  was  a  singular  contrast  to  its  tyranny  and  mhumanity. 
The  peQple  were  loaded  with  insupportable  taxes  to  furnish 
spectacles  and  games  for  their  amusement.  The  successes  of 
A^icola  in  Britain  threw  a  lustre  on  the  Roman  arms,  no  part 
01  which  reflected  on  the  emperor,  for  he  used  this  eminent 
commander  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  [The  foreign  wars 
during  this  reW  are  rendered  more  worthy  of  remark  by  being 
the  first  in  which  the  barbarians  attacked  the  empire  with  suc- 
cess. Domitian  being  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace  of  the  Daci 
by  paying  them  an  annual  tribute.  J — After  a  tyranny  of  fiftieen 
tedious  years,  this  monster  fell  at  last  the  victim  of  assassination, 
the  empress  herself  conducting  the  plot  fi>r  his  murder,  96  a.c. 

8.  Cocceius  2^erva,  a  Cretan  by  birth,  was  chosen  emperor  by 
the  senate,  firom  respect  to  the  virtues  of  his  character ;  but  too 
old  (about  seventy)  for  the  burden  of  government,  and  of  a 
temper  too  placid  for  the  restraint  of  rooted  corrupticms  and 
enormities,  his  reign  was  weak,  inefiicient,  and  contemptible. 
His  only  act  of  real  merit  as  a  sovereign,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
virtuous  Trajan  as  his  successor.  ^N'erva  died,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  months,  in  98  A.  c. 

9.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  possessed  every 
talent  and  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  a  sovereign.  He  was 
bom  of  a  respectable,  but  not  an  ancient  family,  and  his  father 
had  been  consul.  Of  great  militaiT  abilities,  and  an  indefatiga-* 
ble  spirit  of  enterprise,  he  raised  tne  Roman  arms  to  their  an- 
cient splendour,  and  greatly  enlarged  t\ie  \>o\m!dLafi»&  ^1  ^<^ 
empire.    He  aubdued  the  Dacians,  couquftxed  iStkft  "Sm^Okmnca, 
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and  brought  under  subjection  Aissyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia 
Felix.  Nor  was  he  less  eminent  in  promotmg  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  empire.  His 
largesses  were  humane  and  munificent.  He  was  the  fiiend  and 
support  of  the  virtuous  incHgent,  and  the  liberal  patron  of  every 
useml  art  and  talent.  His  bounties  were  supplied  by  a  well- 
judged  economy  in  his  private  fortune,  and  a  wise  administration 
ofuiG  public  finances.  In  his  own  life  he  was  a  man  of  simple 
manners,  modest,  affiible,  fond  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of  his 
friends,  and  sensible  to  all  the  social  and  benevolent  affections ; 
in  a  word,  meriting  the  surname  universally  bestowed  on  him, 
Trajanus  Optimus,  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a 
glorious  reign  of  nineteen  years,  117  a.  o. 

10.  ^lius  Adrianus,  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  worthy  to  fill 
his  place,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army  in  the  East,  and  his 
title  was  acknowledged  by  all  orders  of  the  state.  He  adopted 
a  policy  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor — ^his  chief  aim 
bem^  the  preservation  of  peace;  and,  judging  the  limits  of  the 
empire  too  extensive,  abandoned  all  the  conquests  of  Trajan 
except  Dacia,  bounding  the  eastern  provinces  by  the  Euphrates. 
[He  well  made  up  for  his  pacific  disposition,  by  a  general  and 
vigorous  reform  in  the  internal  administration,  and  hy  restoring 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  empire]. 
For  that  purpose  he  visited  in  person  the  whole  provinces  of  the 
empire,  reforming,  in  his  progress,  all  abuses,  reueving  his  sub- 
jects of  every  oppressive  burden,  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities, 
and  establishing  ever3n¥here  a  regular  and  mild  administration 
imder  magistrates  of  approved  probity  and  humanity.  He  gave 
a  discharge  to  the  indigent  debtors  of  the  state,  and  appointed 
liberal  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
To  the  talents  of  an  able  politician,  he  joined  an  excellent  taste 
in  the  liberal  arts ;  and  his  reign,  which  was  of  twenty- two  years 
duration,  was  an  era  both  of  public  happiness  and  splendour. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  bequeathed  to  the  empire  a  double 
legacy,  in  adopting  and  dedaring  for  his  immediate  successor 
Titus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  man  of  exemplary  character  and 
exalted  merit,  and  substituting  Annius  Verus  to  succeed  upon 
his  death.  These  were  the  Antonines,  who  for  forty  years  ruled 
the  Roman  empire  with  consummate  wisdom,  abiHty,  and  virtue. 
Adrian  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years,  138  A.  C. 
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SECTION  LIV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

fVom  the  Accession  of  Antoninus  to  the  death  of  Constantine^ 

188—337  A.  c. 

1.  The  happiest  reigns  furnish  the  fewest  events  for  the  pen  of 
history.  Antoninus  was  the  father  of  his  people.  He  preferred 
peauce  to  the  ambition  of  conquest ;  yet  in  every  necessary  war 
the  Boman  arms  had  their  wonted  renown.  The  British  pro- 
vince was  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  some  for- 
midable rebellions  were  subdued  in  (xermany,  Dacia,  and  the 
East.  The  domestic  administration  of  the  sovereign  was  digni- 
fied, splendid,  and  humane.  With  all  the  virtues  of  Numa — ^his 
love  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice — he  had  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  diffusing  these  blessings  over  a  great  portion  of  the  world. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years,  161  a.  g. 

2.  Annius  Verus  assumed,  at  his  accession,  the  name  of  Marcus 
Anrelius  Antoninus,  and  he  bestowed  on  his  adopted  brother, 
Lucius  Verus,  a  joint  administration  of  the  empire.  The  former 
was  as  eminent  for  the  worth  and  virtues  of  his  character,  as  the 
latter  was  remarkable  for  profligacy,  meanness,  and  vice.  Marcus 
AureUus  was  attached  both  by  nature  and  education  to  the  Stoical 
philosophy,  which  he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in  his 
Meditations;  and  his  own  life  was  the  best  commentary  on  his 
precepts.  The  Farthians  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
empire,  and  a  rebellion  of  the  Grermans  was  subdued,  in  these 
wars  the  mean  and  worthless  Verus  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
Roman  name  in  every  region  where  he  commanded ;  but  for- 
tunately relieved  the  empire  of  its  fears  by  an  earlj^  death.  The 
residue  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  continued  blessing 
to  his  subjects.  He  reformed  the  internal  policy  of  the  state, 
regulated  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  visited  himself, 
for  the  purposes  of  beneficence,  the  most  distant  quarters  of  his 
dominions.  ^^  He  appeared,"  says  an  ancient  author,  ^*  like  some 
benevolent  deitjr,  diffusing  around  him  universal  peace  and  hap- 
piness." He  died  in  Pannonia,  in  the  flfly-ninth  year  of  his  ^e 
and  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  180  A.  c.  [During  this  reign  the 
first  symptom  of  the  great  migration  of  nations  to  the  south 
began.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire ;  but  he  was  the  first  who  settled  any  of  the  barbarians 
within  it,  or  took  them  into  the  Boman  service.] 

3.  [By  means  of  adoption  the  Roman  empire  had  been  blessed, 
during  the  last  eighty  years,  with  a  succession  of  rulers,  such  as 
have  not  often  ^en  to  the  lot  of  any  kingdom.    But  vck  Ci^TSi.- 
modus,  the  miworthy  son  of  Aurelius,  tViere  a&c«M&^V)Ei<^^()caQPCkS^ 
a  monster  of  cruelty ^  iDsolence^  and  lewdness^,    l^'ft  x^coiW^^^bk. 
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character  his  mother  Faustina,  a  woman  infamous  for  all  manner 
of  vice,  but  who  yet  had  passed  with  her  husband  Marcus  for  a 
paragon  of  virtue.  Commodus  had  from  his  infancy  an  aversion 
to  every  rational  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  a  fond  attachment  to 
the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the  hunting  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  gladiators.  The  measures 
of  this  reign  were  as  unimportant  as  the  character  of  the  sove- 
reign was  contemptible.  His  favourite  concubine,  Marcia,  and 
some  of  his  chief  officers,  prevented  their  own  destruction  by 
assassinating  the  tyrant,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age  and 
thirteenth  of  his  reign,  Dec.  31,  192  a.  c. 

4.  [The  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Antonines,  by  the  death 
of  Commodus,  was  attended  with  convulsions  similar  to  those 
which  took  plaice  when  the  house  of  Caesar  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  Nero.  A  period  of  military  despotism  followed.] — ^The 
praetorian  guards  gave  the  empire  to  Publius  Helvius  Pertinax, 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  who  had  risen 
to  esteem  by  his  virtues  and  military  talents.  He  applied  him- 
self with  zeal  to  the  correction  of  abuses ;  but  the  austerity  of  his 
government  de{>rived  him  of  the  affections  of  a  corrupted  people. 
He  had  disappointed  the  army  of  a  promised  reward ;  and,  afler 
a  reign  of  eighty-six  days,  was  murdered  in  the  imperial  palace 
by  the  same  hands  which  had  placed  him  on  the  tlurone,  March 
28,  192  A.  c. 

6.  The  empire  was  now  put  up  to  auction  by  the  praetorians, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  rich  and  profligate  Didius  Julianus ; 
while  Fescennius  Niger  in  Asia,  Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain,  and 
Septimius  Severus  in  Illyria,  were  each  chosen  emperor  by  the 
armies  they  commanded.  [Severus  was  the  first  who  got  posses- 
sion of  Kome,  having  marched  his  army  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles,  in  about  forty  days.* 
On  his  approach,  Severus  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the 
senate,  an^  Julian  was  formally  deposed  and  put  to  death,  after 
an  anxious  reign  of  sixty  days.  Before  the  new  emperor  entered 
Home,  he  commanded  the  praetorian  guards  to  wait  his  arrival 
on  a  large  plain  near  the  city,  without  arms,  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  attend  their  sovereign.  When  they  were  encompassed 
by  a  chosen  part  of  the  Illyrian  army;  and  another  detachment 
was  sent  to  seize  their  arms,  and  occupy  their  camp.  Severus 
then  sternly  reproached  them  for  their  perfidy  and  cowardice, 
despoiled  them  of  their  splendid  uniforms,  and  banished  them, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles  from  the 
capital.  Severus,  now  master  of  Rome,  after  a  stay  of  thirty 
days,  departed]  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Niger  and  Albinus ;  and  these  two  rivals  being 

*  Gibbon  reiaarkg  tnat  the  almost  incredible  expedition  of  Severus,  who  conducted 
'"ifna-ous  army  from  the  lunkt  of  the  Danube  to  lbo»e  ot  ibe  liber  in  so  short  a 
-^/wcje  of  time,  it  «  proof  of  the  abundance  of  provUiont  VTQducedi\k>l  a^%,\\s\)\Vttx«  «\\<»i 
c€>mmeree,  tite  goodneu  of  the  roads,  and  the  diicipUue  ot  \toe  Ve%\ou%. 
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Baocefldvely  subdued,  the  one  lost  his  life  in  battle  near  Ipus,  in 
194,  and  the  other  fell  by  his  own  hands,  after  having  been  de- 
feated near  Lyons,  in  197.  The  administration  of  ^verus  was 
wise  and  equitable^  but  tinctured  with  despotic  rigour.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  erect  the  &bric  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  all  his 
institutions  operated  with  able  policy  to  that  end.  He  possessed 
eminent  military  talents ;  and  it  was  a  glorious  boast  of  his,  that 
haying  received  the  empire  oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic 
wars,  he  lefb  it  in  profound,  universal,  and  honourable  peace. 
He  carried  with  him  into  Britain  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and 
Greta,  whose  unpromising  dispositions  clouded  his  latter  days. 
Li  this  war  the  Caledonians,  under  Fingal,  are  said  to  have  de- 
feated, on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  Caracul  TCaracalla),  the  son 
of  the  long  of  the  world.  Severus  died  at  York,  in  Uie  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  in  211  a.c. 

6.  On  the  death  of  Severus,  Caracalla  and  Greta  were  pro- 
claimed emperors  of  Rome,  but  the  mutual  hatred  which  had 
existed  from  their  earliest  youth,  was  increased  by  their  associa- 
tion in  the  empire ;  and  the  former,  with  brutal  inhumanity, 
caused  his  brother  to  be  openly  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother  Julia ;  and  about  20,000  persons  are  computed  to  have 
perished  under  the  vague  appellation  of  Geta^s  friends.  His 
reign,  which  was  of  six  years'  duration,  and  one  continued  series 
of  atrodties,  was  at  length  terminated  by  assassination,  in  217  a.  c. 

7.  The  prastorian  praefect  Macrinus,  the  murderer  of  Caracalla, 
was  recognised  as  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  senate.  Military  despotism  had  now  reached  its  greatest 
heiffht:  emperors  were  deposed  and  murdered  by  emperors; 
seditions  arose  on  every  side,  and  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians 
became  more  terrible  as  the  means  of  resisting  them  became 
more  feeble.  The  legions  generally  decided  the  succession  to 
the  empire ;  and  the  nomination  of  their  leaders  to  the  purple 
became  the  consequence  not  only  of  the  uncertainty  of  succes- 
sion, but  often  of  an  invincible  necessity.  This  state  of  anarchy, 
which  commenced  with  the  death  of  Commodus,  continued  for 
about  a  century,  till  the  accession  of  Diocletian.  That  interval 
was  filled  by  the  reigns  of  Macrinus,  Helio^balus,  Alexander 
Severus,  Maximin,  Gordian,  Decius,  Gallus,  Valerianus,  Gallie- 
nus,  Claudius,  Aurelianus,  Tacitus,  Frobus,  and  Cams ;  a  period 
of  which  the  annals  furnish  neither  amusement  nor  useful  infor- 
mation. The  single  exception  is  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
a  mild,  beneficent,  and  enlightened  prince,  whose  character  shines 
the  more  from  the  contrast  of  those  who  preceded  and  followed 
him. 

8.  [After  the  death  of  Cams,  who  was  killed  by  lightning 
during  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  the  mimler  of 
his  son  Xumerianus  by  his  own  father-in-law,  the  prsBtoriasv 
prsefect  Aper,  Diocletian  was  proclaimed  empexox  \y^  \ki<^  \x^^\{^ 
Jn  Chdlcedno,  284  A.  c.    The  parents  of  l>Vod<&\}ia5i  \i»^  "^^^^^ 
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slaves ;  and  lie  derived  his  name  from  a  small  town  in  Dalmatia, 
from  which  his  mother  deduced  her  origin.  He  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Maesia,  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship, and  the  important  command  of  the  guards  of  the  palace. 
His  abilities  were  useful  rather  than  splendid ;  a  vigorous  mind, 
improved  by  the  experience  and  studv  of  mankind ;  steadiness  to 
pursue  his  ends ;  flexibility  to  vary  his  means ;  and,  above  all, 
the  art  of  submitting  his  passions,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  to 
the  interest  of  his  ambition.  His  moderation  was  remarkable, 
afler  the  defeat  and  death  of  Carinus,  the  remaining  son  of  Carus ; 
he  spared  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignities  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  even  continued  in  their  respective  stations  the  greater 
number  of  the  servants  of  Carinus.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to 
defend  the  empire  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
were  now  pressing  on  it,  he  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment Maximian,  a  rough  warrior,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion in  arms,  which  provided  for  the  defence  both  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  Maximian  shared  with  Diocletian  the  title  of 
Augustus ;  and,  a  few  years  after,  in  292,  finding  that  the  empire, 
assailed  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  required  on  every  side 
the  presence  of  a  great  army  and  of  an  emperor,  they  deter- 
mined to  confer  on  two  generals  of  approved  merit  an  equal 
share  of  the  sovereign  authority.  Each  of  them  therefore 
created  a  Caesar;  Diocletian  chose  Galerius,  and  Maximian, 
Constantius.  Diocletian  retained  the  east;  Maximian,  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  Islands ;  Galerius,  Thrace  and  Ulyria ;  and 
Constantius,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  Each  had  his  separate 
department  or  province,  all  nominally  supreme,  but  in  reality 
under  the  direction  of  the  superior  talents  and  authority  of  Dioc- 
letian ;  an  unwise  poHcy  which  depended  for  its  efficacy  on  in- 
dividual ability  alone.  Diocletian,  trusting  to  the  continuance 
of  that  order  in  the  empire  which  his  policy  had  established, 
determined  to  resign  the  cares  of  government,  and  induced 
Maximian  to  do  the  same,  which  they  did  on  the  same  day. 
May  1,  305 ;  the  one  at  Nicomedia,  and  the  other  at  Milan. 
The  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  were  then  pro- 
claimed Augusti ;  the  former  having  the  seniority  and  presidence, 
had  the  nomination  of  the  two  Caesars^  Severus  and  Maximin. 
Constantius  died  soon  after,  at  York  (306),  leaving  his  son  Con- 
stantino heir  to  his  authority,  who  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by 
the  legions,  although  Galerius  would  only  acknowledge  him  as 
Caesar,  giving  the  mgher  title  to  Severus.  The  balance  of  power 
established  by  Diocletian  subsisted  no  longer  than  while  it  was 
sustained  by  the  firm  and  dexterous  hand  of  the  founder.  *•'•  The 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  followed  b^  eighteen 
years  of  discord  and  confiision.  The  empire  was  afihcted  with 
nne  dvzl  wars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  not  so  much 
s  state  of  tranquillity  as  a  suspension  of  arms  between  several 
hostile  monarcba  (there  being  at  one  timiQ  dx.  cssr^ecoxi^^  ^\iSi^ 
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yiewing  each  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  hacred,  utrove  to  in- 
crease their  respectiye  forces  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects." — 
Gibbon.] 

9.  [On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  there  remained  Con- 
stantine,  Licinius,  Maximin,  and  Maxentius.  The  latter  was 
soon  after  defeated  and  slain  before  the  gates  of  Rome  by  Coii- 
stantine,  who  thereby  became  master  of  Ualy  and  the  capital,  312. 
About  the  same  time  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Maximin,  when  the  latter  was  defeated  near  Adrianoplci  and 
then  killed  himself^  313.  In  the  following  year  Constantine  and 
licinius  were  at  war,  which  ended  in  an  accommodation ;  Con- 
stantine  obtaining  all  the  countries  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  as  well  as  Thrace  and  Maesia  Inferior.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  till  322,  when  the  war  between  them  again 
broke  out,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  the  decisive  battlp  of 
Chrysopolis  (now  Scutari),  in  Bithynia.  Licinius  afterwards 
surrendered  to  Constantine,  and  was  put  to  death,  324.] 

10.  The  administration  of  Constantine  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  mild,  ecjuitable,  and  politic.  Though  zealously 
attached  to  the  Christian  fiuth,  he  made  no  violent  innovations 
on  the  religion  of  the  state.  He  introduced  order  and  economy 
into  the  civil  government,  and  repressed  every  species  of  oppres- 
fflon  and  corruption.  But  his  natural  temper  was  severe  and 
cruel ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  as  much  deformed  by 
intolerant  zeal  and  sanguinary  rigour,  as  the  former  had  been 
remarkable  for  equity  and  benignity.  From  thb  unfavourable 
change  of  character,  he  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects :  and, 
firom  a  feeling  probably  of  reciprocal  disgust,  he  removed  thu 
seat  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Byzantium,  now  termed  Constan- 
tinople. The  court  followed  the  sovereign;  the  opulent  pro- 
prietors were  attended  by  their  slaves  and  retainers ;  Rome  was 
m  a  few  years  greatly  depopulated,  and  the  new  capital  swelled 
at  once  to  enormous  magnitude.  It  was  characterized  by 
eastern  splendour,  luxury,  and  voluptuousness ;  and  the  cities 
of  Greece  were  despoiled  for  its  embellishment.  Of  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section.  In  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  Constantine  died  at  Nicomedia, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age,  337 
A.  c.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Goths  had  made  several 
irruptions  on  the  empire,  and,  though  repulsed  and  beaten, 
began  gradually  to  encroach  on  the  provinces. 
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SECTION  LV. 

STATE  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
CONSTANTINE. — HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

1'.  [The  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Home  to  Con- 
Btantinople,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  state,  was  followed  by  important  changes  in  the  adnunis- 
tration  of  government.]  In  lieu  of  the  ancient  republican  dis- 
tinctions, which  were  founded  chiefly  on  personal  merit,  a  rigid 
subordination  of  rank  and  oflice  now  went  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  state.  The  magistrates  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
distinguished  by  the  unmeaning  titles  of,  1.  The  Illustrious ;  2. 
The  Kespectable ;  3.  The  Honourable. — ^The  epithet  of  Illustri- 
ous was  bestowed  on,  1.  The  consuls  and  patricians ;  2.  The 
praetorian  prefects,  with  those  of  Kome  and  Constantinople ; 
3.  The  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry;  4.  The 
seven  ministers  of  tho  palace,  who  exercised  their  functions 
about  the  person  of  the  emperor.  From  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  consuls  had  been  created  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
emperor:  their  dignity  was  inefficient;  they  had  no  appropriate 
function  in  the  state,  and  their  names  served  only  to  give  the 
legal  date  to  the  year.  The  dignity  of  patrician*  was  not,  as  in 
ancient  times,  an  hereditary  distinction,  but  was  bestowed  as  a 
title  of  honour  by  the  emperor  on  his  favourites.  From  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of  the  praetorian  bands  by  Constantine,  the 
praetorian  prefects  had  been  deprived  of  all  military  command, 
and  reduced  to  the  station  or  useful  and  obedient  ministers. 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  to  their  care  was  intrusted  the 
civil  administration  of  the  four  praefectures,  or  departments  into 
which  the  whole  empire  was  divided.  These  were,  the  East, 
Illyria,  Italy,  and  the  Gauls,  each  of  which  having  its  dioceses, 
and  each  diocese  its  provinces.  The  prefects  had  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  power  of  sup- 
flymg  all  the  inferior  magistracies  in  their  db^ct,  and  an  appel- 
lative jurisdiction  from  afi  its  tribunals.  Independent  of  their 
authority,  Home  and  Constantinople  had  each  its  own  prefect, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  was  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  dtv ;  he  received  appeals  from  the  distance  of  100  miles 
from  his  respective  dty,  and  was  the  acknowledged  source  of  all 
municipal  authority.  In  the  second  class,  the  Kespectable,  were 
the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achua,  and  Africa,  and  the  military 
counts  and  dukes  (comites  and  duces)  or  eenerals  of  the  imperial 
armies.    The  ^urd  dass,  the  Honourable,  comprehended  the 

4»  Br  this  time  rerj  few  of  the  ancient  patrieV&n  fim!l\\M  tt^muncd^or  even  of 
t/jose  created  by  Cm$ur  Mod  the  sueceodlug  empeioiA. 
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inferior  governors  and  ma^trates  of  the  provinces,  responsible 
to  theprefects  and  their  deputies.* 

2.  The  intercourse  between  the  court  and  provinces  was  main- 
tained by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  institution  of  regular 
posts  or  couriers ;  under  which  denomination  were  ranked  tho 
numberless  spies  of  government,  whose  duty  was  to  convey  all 
sort  of  intelligence  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  empire  to 
its  chief  seat.  Every  institution  was  calculated  to  support  the 
fabric  of  despotism.  Torture  was  employed  for  the  discovery  of 
crimes.  Taxes  and  impositions  of  every  nature  were  prescribed 
and  levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  quantity 
and  rate  were  annually  fixed  on  the  census  [of  the  popodation  and 
the  valuation  of  property,  made  over  all  the  provinces  every 
fifteen  years,  called  the  cycle  of  indictions^  which  commenced 
September  1,  312.]  Fart  was  generally  paid  in  money,  part  in 
the  produce  of  the  lands — a  burden  frequently  found  so  grievous 
as  to  prompt  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  [as  the  produce  was 
required  to  be  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  to 
the  imperial  magazines.  Trade  and  commerce  were  subject  to 
an  impost  called  the  aurum  lustraky  which  was  levied  on  almost 
every  kind  of  moveable  property,  and  collected  every  fourth 
year.]  Subsidies,  moreover,  were  exacted  firom  all  the  cities, 
under  the  name  of  fi*ee  gifts,  on  various  occasions  of  public  con- 
cern ;  as  the  accession  of  an  emperor,  his  consulate,  the  birth 
of  a  prince,  a  victory  over  the  barbarians,  or  any  other  event  of 
similar  importance. 

3.  [In  the  military  system  of  the  empire  great  alterations  were 
made.  At  the  head  of  the  troops  were  the  magistri  peditum 
(masters  of  the  infantry),  and  the  magistri  equitum  (masters  of  the 
horse),  under  the  magister  utriusque  militias  (general  in  chief  of 
the  whole  army).  Their  subordinate  commanders  were  called 
comites  (counts),  and  duces  (dukes).  The  most  impolitic  altera- 
tionb  were  the  employment  of  hordes  of  barbarians,  under  their 
own  chiefs,  and  retaining  their  national  arms  and  discipline] ; 
and  the  distinction  which  was  made  between  the  legionary 
troops  stationed  in  the  distant  provinces  and  those  in  the  heart 
of  the  empire.  The  latter,  termed  Palatines^  enjoyed  a  higher 
pay  and  more  peculiar  favour,  and,  having  less  employment, 
spent  their  time  in  idleness   and  luxury;   while  the  former, 

f  The  four  prefectures  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  were ;— I.  Tlie  Eastern 
{Pra^ectwa  Orientis);  it  contained  five  dioceses— 1,  Orientisi  2,  Egt/pt;  S,  Astas 
4,  Pontii  5,  Thracia;  forming  altogether  forty-eight  proyinces,  and  comprising  all 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  together  with  the  frontier  countries  of  Lybia  and 
Thrace.  II.  Frtefeetura  Htyrici,  containing  two  dioceses^I,  Macedonia s  2,  Dacias 
forming  eleven  provinces,  and  comprising  Mocsia,  Macedon.  Greece,  and  Crete. 
111.  Prctfectura  Jtalue,  containing  three  dioceses— 1, //a/i<p;  2,  lUyricii  3,  4fricai 
forming  twenty.nine  provinces,  and  comprising  Italy,  the  countries  on  the  south  of 
the  Danube,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Afoesia ;  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica;  and  the  African  provinces  of  the  Syrtis.  IV.  Pra^fectura  Galliarwn^  con- 
taining  three  dioceses— 1,  GaUUej  2,  Hitpanitei  3,  Ari(ai«nt(e»  ferKv\w%  «\\a%ii>iJw8X 
iweoty-eight  provinces,  and  comprising  Spain  »nd  tVie  tteXecSft  V^%n^  '«\%saR», 
SwitgerUiDd,  Gammy,  and  Britain. 
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termed  the  Borderers,  who,  in  fact,  had  the  care  of  the  empire, 
and  were  exposed  to  perpetual  hard  service,  had,  with  an  in-> 
ferior  reward,  the  mortification  of  feeling  themselves  regarded 
as  of  meaner  rank  than  their  fellow-soldiers.  Constantine  like- 
\nse,  from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5,000, 
6,000,  7,000,  and  8,000,  to  1,000  or  1.500,  and  debased  the 
body  of  the  army  by  the  intermixture  of  Scythians,  Goths,  and 
Germafis. 

4.  This  immense  mass  of  heterogeneous  parts,  which  inter- 
nally laboured  with  the  seeds  of  dissolution  and  corruption,  was 
kept  together  for  some  time  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  des- 
potic authority.  The  fabric  was  splendid  and  august;  but  it 
wanted  both  that  energy  of  constitution  and  that  real  dignity 
which,  in  former  times,  it  derived  from  the  exercise  of  heroic 
and  patriotic  virtues. 

5.  Constantine,  with  a  destructive  policy,  had  divided  the 
empire  between  his  three  sons  Constantme,  Constans,  and  Con- 
6tantius ;  and  these  were  so  eager  after  territory,  which  neither 
of  them  were  qualified  to  govern,  that  a  series  of  wars  followed 
for  the  twelve  ;jrear8  succeeding  the  death  of  their  &,ther,  till 
at  last  Constantius  was  left  master  of  the  whole ;  and,  by  the 
murder  of  most  of  his  relations,  secured  the  empire  to  himself, 
which  he  ruled  with  a  weak  and  unpotent  sceptre.  A  variety 
of  domestic  broUs,  and  mutinies  of  the  troops  against  their 
generals,  had  left  the  western  frontier  to  the  mercy  of  the 
barbarian  nations.  The  Franks,  Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Sar- 
matians,  laid  waste  all  the  fine  countries  watered  by  the  Rhine ; 
and  the  Persians  made  dreadful  incursions  on  the  provinces  of 
the  East.  Constantius  indolently  wasted  his  time  in  theological 
controversies,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  his  empress  Eusebia  to 
adopt  one  prudent  measure,  the  appointment  of  his  cousin 
Julian  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  355. 

6.  Julian  possessed  many  heroic  qualities,  and  his  mind  was 
formed  by  nature  for  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  people ;  but 
educated  at  Athens  in  the  schools  of  tne  Platonic  philosophy,  he 
had  unfortunately  conceived  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  With  every  talent  of  a  general,  and  possessing 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  troops,  ne  once  more  restored 
the  glory  of  the  Boman  arms,  and  successfully  repressed  the  in- 
vasions of  the  barbarians.  His  victories  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Constantius,  who  meanly  resolved  gradually  to  remove  from  hi£» 
command  the  better  part  of  his  troops.  Suspecting  this  design, 
the  army  declared  that  it  was  their  choice  that  Julian  should  be 
their  emperor.  Preparations  for  civil  war  were  made  on  both 
sides,  but  Constantius  escaped  the  ignominy  that  awaited  him 
fy^  dyms  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  Juliim  was  immediately 

scknowledged  Bovereiga  of  the  B.omaxi  empire.     Constantius 
died  a/ter  a  abort  UHaeaa^  at  Mopsiicrene^  t^^N^  ifi^Qi&  WjosA 
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Tarsiii,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  forty-fiflh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
finirth  of  hb  reign,  861  A.  o. 

7.  Julian  (the  apostate,)  was  the  last  and  most  highly  gifted 
prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine.  The  reformation  oi  civil 
abuses  formed  the  first  object  of  his  attention ;  which  he  next 
turned  to  the  reformation,  as  he  thought,  of  reli^on,  by  the 
suppression  of  Christanity.  He  began  by  reforming  the  Jragan 
theology,  and  sought  to  nuse  the  character  of  its  priests  by 
inculcating  puritpr  of  Hfe  and  sanctit^r  of  morals;  thus  bearing 
involuntary  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence,  in  those 
respects,  of  that  religion  which  he  laboured  to  abolish.  Without 
persecuting,  Julian  attacked  the  Christians  by  the  more  danger- 
ous policy  of  treating  them  with  contempt,  and  removing  them, 
as  visionaries,  &om  all  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refiised 
them  the  benefit  of  the  laws  to  decide  their  differences,  because 
their  religion  forbade  all  dissension;  and  they  were  debarred 
the  studies  of  literature  and  philosophy,  which  they  could  not 
learn  but  firom  pagan  authors.  He  was  himself  a  Pagan,  the 
slave  of  the  most  bigoted  superstition,  believing  in  omens  and 
auffuries,  and  fimcying  himself  favoured  with  an  actual  intercourse 
with  the  gods  and  goddesses.  To  avenge  the  injuries  which  the 
empire  had  sustained  fix)m  the  Persians,  Julian  marched  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  train  of  conquest, 
when,  in  a  &tal  engagement,  though  crowned  with  victory,  he 
was  slain,  June  25,  363,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  after  a  reign 
of  three  years. 

8.  The  Roman  army  was  dispirited  by  the  death  of  its  com- 
mander. They  chose  for  their  emperor,  Jovian,  a  captain  oi 
the  domestic  guards,  and  purchased  a  firee  retreat  from  the  do- 
minions of  Persia  by  the  ignominious  surrender  of  five  provinces, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  a  former  soverdgn  to  Galenus.  The 
short  reign  of  Jovian,  a  period  of  seven  months,  was  mild  and 
equitable.  He  favoured  Christianity,  and  restored  its  votaries  to 
all  their  privileges  as  subjects.  He  died  suddenly;  at  the  age  of 
thbrty-three,  Fehurary  24,  364. 

9.  Yalentiaian  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army  on  the  death 
of  Jovian;  a  man  of  obscure  birth  and  severe  manners,  but  of 
considerable  military  talents.  He  almost  immediately  associated 
with  himself  in  the  empire  his  brother  Yalens,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  dominion  of  the  eastern  provinces  (the  Prcefectura  Orientia^) 
reserving  the  rest  for  himself.  The  Persians,  under  Sapor,  were 
making  inroads  on  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  subject  to  con- 
tinual invasion  firom  the  northern  barbarians,  (the  Franks,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Alemanni  on  the  Khine.)  They  were  success- 
fully repelled  by  Yalentinian  in  many  battles ;  and  his  domestic, 
fidministration  was  wise,  equitable,  and  politic.  The  Christian 
religion  was  favoured  by  the  emperor,  though  not  promoted  by 
the  persecution  of  its  adversaries ;  a  contrast  \jo  \5aa  ^iicrcii^'cX.^^ 
his  brother  Faiens,  who,  intemperat^ly  svxp^ox\Ifli^  ^^  Kfviss^ 
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heresy,  set  the  whole  provinces  in  a  flame,  and  drew  a  swarm  of 
invaders  upon  the  empire  in  the  guise  of  friends  and  allies,  who 
in  the  end  entirely  subverted  it.  These  were  the  Goths,  who, 
migrating  from  Scandinavia,  had,  in  the  second  century,  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Mseotis  rSea  of  Asoph),  and  thence 
gradually  extended  their  territory.  In  the  reign  of  Valens  they 
took  possession  of  Dada,  and  were  known  by  the  distinct  appel- 
lation of  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  or  Eastern  and  Western  Goths ; 
a  remarkable  people;  whose  manners,  customs,  government,  and 
laws,  are  afterwards  to  be  particularly  noted. 

10.  Yalentinian  died  of  apoplexy,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Alemanni,  at  Guntz  in  Hungary,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  reigned  nearly  twelve  years,  375  A.c.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  empire  of  the  West  by  Gratian,  his  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  required  bv  the  two 
principal  commanders  of  the  army  to  associate  his  brother 
Yalentinian  11.,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  with  himself  in  the 
empire,  that  they  might  govern  in  his  name.  Valens,  in  the 
East,  was  the  scourge  of  ms  people.  The  Huns,  a  new  race  of 
barbarians,  of  Tartar  or  Siberian  origin,*  now  poured  down  on 
the  provinces  both  of  the  west  and  east.  The  Goths,  compara- 
tively a  civilized  people,  fled  before  them.  Hie  Visigoths,  who 
were  first  attacked,  requested  protection  from  the  empire,  and 
Valens  imprudently  gave  them  a  settlement  in  Thrace.  The 
Ostrogoths  made  the  same  request,  and,  on  refusal,  forced  their 
way  mto  the  same  province.  Valens  gave  them  battle  at 
Adrianople :  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  slain,  together 
with  two-thirds  of  ms  army,  878  A.  c.  The  Goths,  unresisted, 
ravaged  Achaia  and  Pannonia. 

11.  Gratian,  a  prince  of  good  dispositions,  but  of  little  energy 
of  character,  raised  Theodosius,  (a  Spaniard,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  warrior,  to  the  purple,  and  gave  him  the 
Prce/ectura  Orientis  et  lUyrid^)  who,  on  the  early  death  of 
Gratian  (383),  and  minority  of  his  brother  Valentinian  11., 
governed  with  great  ability  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empire.  The  character  of  Theodosius,  deservedly  sumamed  the 
Greats  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Roman  state.  He 
successfully  repelled  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians,  and 
secured  by  wholesome  laws  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  assigning  to  his  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  separate  sovereignties  of  the  East 
and  West,  395  a.  c. 

*  The  Huns  Ire  supposed  to  have  been  a  nomad  people  who  inhabited  the  exten. 
dive  regions  lietween  Siberia,  India,  and  China,  and  to  have  been  driven  from  their 
ancient  pastures  by  the  Sieupi.  They  crossed  the  Wolga  and  Don  in  374,  and  found- 
cd  an  extensive  empire  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Don,  driving  before  them  the 
49oiiu  Mad  AJmom, 
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SECTION  LVL 

ntOORESS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  FROM  ITS  mSTITUTION 
TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PAGANISM  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
THEODOSIUS. 

1.  The  reign  of  Theodosiiu  was  sigaalized  hy  the  downfal  of 
the  Pa^an  superstition,  and  the  full  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian reugion  in  the  Roman  empire.  This  great  revolution  of 
opinions  is  highly  worthy  of  attention,  and  naturally  induces  a 
retrospect  to  the  conditidn  of  the  Christian  church,  from  its 
institution  down  to  this  period. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  because  it  is  an  obvious 
truth,  that  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth  was  such  as,  while  a  divine  revelation  seemed  to 
be  then  more  peculiarly  needed,  the  state  of  the  world  was  re- 
markably favourable  for  the  extensive  dissemination  of  the 
doctrines  it  conveyed.  The  union  of  so  many  nations  under  one 
power,  and  the  extension  of  civilization,  were  &vourable  to  the 
progress  of  a  religion  which  prescribed  universal  charity  and  be- 
'  nevolence.  The  gross  superstitions  of  Paganism,  and  its  tendency 
to  corrupt  instead  of  purifying  the  morals,  contributed  to  explode 
its  influence  with  every  thinking  mind.  Even  the  prevalent 
philosophy  of  the  times,  Epicurism,  more  easily  imderstood  than 
the  remiements  of  the  Platonists,  and  more  grateful  than  the 
severities  of  the  Stoics,  tended  to  de^de  human  nature  to  the 
level  of  the  brute  creation.  The  Christian  religion,  thus  neces- 
sary for  the  reformation  of  the  world,  found  its  chidT  partisans  in 
those  who  were  the  friends  of  virtue,  and  its  enemies  among  the 
votaries  of  vice. 

2.  The  persecution  which  the  Christians  underwent  from  the 
Romans  hs^  been  deemed  an  exception  to  that  spirit  of  toleration 
they  showed  to  the  religions  of  other  nations :  but  they  were 
tolerating  only  to  those  whose  theologies  were  not  hostile  to  their 
own.  l^e  religion  of  the  Romans  was  interwoven  with  their 
political  constitution.  The  zeal  of  the  Christians,  aiming  at  the 
suppression  of  all  idolatry,  was  not  unnaturally  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  the  state;  and  hence  they  were  the  object  of  hatred 
and  persecution.  In  the  first  century,  the  Christian  church 
suffered  deeply  under  Nero  and  Domitian ;  yet  those  persecutions 
had  no  tendency  to  check  the  progress  of  its  doctrines. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  question  what  was  the  form  of  the 

Erimitive  church  and  nature  of  its  government;  and  on  this 
ead  much  diilerence  of  opinion  obtams,  not  only  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  between  the  different  classes  of 
the  latter,  as  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  It  is  moreover  an 
opinion,  ih&t  our  Saviour  and  his  a{>ostlcs,  confinine  their  pre- 
cepts to  the  pure  doctrines  of  religion,  \iave  \e£t  S\  ^\£ns!Cs&xw 
societies  to  regulate  their  frame  and  govenuockiexiX  Vn  VK*^  \si«stx\KX 
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best  suited  to  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  axe  established. 

4.  In  the  second  century,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  collected  into  a  volume  by  the  elder  Others  of  the  church, 
and  received  as  a  canon  of  faith.  The  Old  Testament  had  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  284  years  before  Christ.  The  early  church  suffer- 
ed much  from  an  absurd  endeavour  of  the  more  learned  of  its 
votaries  to  recondle  its  doctrines  to  the  tenets  of  the  Pagan 
philosophers ;  hence  the  sects  of  the  Gnostics  and  Ammonians, 
and  the  Platonizing  Christians.  The  Greek  churches  began  in 
the  second  century  to  form  provincial  associations,  and  establish 
general  rules  of  government  and  discipline.  Assemblies  were 
held,  termed  Synodoi  and  Concilia,  over  which  a  metropUtan  pre- 
sided. A  short  lime  after  arose  the  superior  order  of  JPatriarch, 
presiding  over  a  large  district  of  the  Christian  world;  and  a 
subordination  taking  place  even  among  these,  the  Bishop  of 
Bome  was  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  Patriarchs.  Persecution 
still  attended  the  early  church,  even  under  those  excellent  princes, 
Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Severus, 
the  whole  provinces  of  the  empire  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs. 

5.  The  third  century  was  more  fiivourable  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  disciples.  In  those  times 
it  suffered  less  from  the  civil  arm  than  from  the  pens  of  the 
Pagan  philosophers.  Porphyry,  Philostratus,  &c. ;  but  these 
attacks  called  forth  the  zeal  and  talents  of  many  able  defenders, 
as  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Cyprian.  A  part  of  the  Gauls,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain,  received  in  this  century  the  light  of  the 
gospel. 

6.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  Christian  church  was  alternately 
persecuted  and  cherished  by  the  Itoman  emperors.  Among  its 
oppressors  we  rank  Diocletian,  Galerius,  and  Julian.  Among 
its  &vourers,  Constantine  and  his  sons,  Yalentinian,  Yalens, 
Gratian,  and  the  excellent  Theodosius,  in  whose  reign  the 
Pagan  superstition  came  to  its  final  period. 

7.  From  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Komans 
preserved  the  re^ar  succession  of  the  several  sacerdotal  colleges, 
the  Pontiffi,  Augurs,  Vestals,  Flamines,  Saliiy  &c.,  whose  author- 
ity, though  weakened  in  the  latter  ages,  was  still  protected  by 
the  laws.  Even  the  Christian  emperors  held,  like  their  Pagan 
predecessors,  the  office  of  Ponti^ex  Maximus.  Gratian  was  the 
iirst  who  refUsed  that  ancient  dignity,  as  a  pro&nation.  In  the 
time  of  Theodosius,  the  cause  of  Christiamty  and  of  Paganism 
was  solemnly  debated  in  the  Boman  senate  between  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  the  champion  of  the  former,  and  Symmachus, 
a  senator  and  celebrated  orator,  the  defender  of  the  latter.    The 

^CIuMamiY  was  tnump^hant ;  and  the  senate  issued  its 
^^'"  aJboliUou  of  Pagaxusm,  'whoae  do^NiiSay  m  ^^  ^!».^\l«l 
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was  soon  followed  by  its  extinction  in  tbe  provinces.  Theodosius, 
with  able  policy,  permitted  no  persecution  of  the  ancient  religion, 
which  par&hed  with  the  more  rapidity  that  its  &I1  was  gentle  and 
unresisted. 

8.  Bat  the  Christian  church  exhibited  a  superstition  in  some 
respects  little  less  irrational  than  Polytheism,  m  the  worship  of 
saints  and  relics ;  and  many  novel- tenets,  unfounded  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  oup  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  were  manifestly  borrowed 
from  the  Pagan  schools.  The  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy seem  to  have  led  to  the  notions  of  an  intermeditate  state 
ot  purification,  celibacy  of  the  priests,  ascetic  mortifications, 
penances,  and  monastic  seclusion. 


SECTION  Lvn. 

EXTINCTION  OP  TEffl  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 

1.  ["  The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius ;  the  lasti  of 
the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine  who  appeared  in 
the  field  of  battle  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  whose  author- 
ity was  universally  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued,  how- 
ever, to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced  youth  of  his  two 
sons.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  Arcadius  and  Uonorius 
were  saluted  emperors  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  the  oath  of 
fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  state;  the 
senators  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  people,"  (Gibbon).  The  Eastern  empire,  com- 
prising the  Prcefectura  Orientis  et  lUyrici^  was  allotted  to  Ar- 
cadius, then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  imder  the  guardianship  of 
Rufinus  the  Gaul ;  and  the  Prcefectura  Galliarum  et  ItaluB  to 
Honorius,  aged  eleven,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Vandal 
Sdlico.  The  intrigues  of  the  latter  to  procure  himself  the  ^v- 
emment  of  the  whole  empire,  opened  a  way  for  the  Goths  mto 
the  interior,  just  at  the  time  they  were  doubly  formidable  in 
possessing  a  leader  of  uncommon  ability].  The  Huns,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  invited  by  Rufinus,  and  overspread  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Syria.  The  Goths,  under  Alaric,  ravaged  to 
the  borders  of  Italy,  and  laid  waste  Achaia  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Stilicho,  an  able  general,  made  a  noble  stand  against  these  in- 
vaders ;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  his 
rivals  and  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  who  purchased  an  ignomi- 
nious peace,  by  ceding  to  Alaric  the  whole  of  Greece. 

2.  Ahuic,  now  styled  king  of  the  Visigoths,  prepared  to  add 
Italy  to  his  new  dominions.     He  passed  the  Alps,  and  was  carcv- 
ing  all  before  him,  when,  amused  by  the  po\it\G  ^\Stk$2tiSi  ^wvOcLXS^a 
prospect  of  a  new  cession  of  territory,  lie  "waa  tokftn  «X.  \]caaw^s«*^ 
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and  defeated  by  that  general,  then  commanding  the  armies  of 
Hononiis.  The  emperor  triumphantly  celebrated,  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  eternal  defeat  of  the  Gothic  nation;  an  eternity 
bounded  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  In  this  interval,  a 
torrent  of  uie  Goths  breaking  down  upon  Germany,  forced  the 
nations  whom  they  dispossessed,  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Vandals, 
to  precipitate  themselyes  upon  Italy.  They  joined  their  arms  to 
those  of  Alaric,  who,  thus  reinforced,  determined  to  overwhelm 
Rome.  The  policy  of  Stilicho  made  him  change  his  purpose,  on 
the  promise  of  4000  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  a  promise  repeatedly 
broken  by  Honorius,  and  its  violation  finally  revenged  by  Alaric 
by  the  sack  and  plunder  of  the  city,  410.  With  generous  mag- 
nanimity, he  was  sparing  of  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  and,  with 
singular  liberality  of  spirit,  anxious  to  preserve  every  ancient 
edifice  from  destruction. 

3.  Alaric,  preparing  now  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Afi:ica, 
died  at  this  era  of  his  highest  glory ;  and  Honorius,  instead  of 
profiting  by  this  event  to  recover  his  lost  provinces,  made  a 
treaty  with  his  successor  and  brother-in-law  Ataulfiis,  gave  him 
in  .marriage  his  sister  Placidia,  and  secured  his  fiiendship  by 
ceding  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain,  while  a  great  part  of  what 
remained  had  before  been  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  [Ataulfus, 
or  Adolphus,  became  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths 
in  415] ;  and  Honorius,  about  the  same  time,  allowed  to  Gondicor 
and  his  Burgundians  a  just  title  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul. 
Thus  the  Western  empire  was  by  degrees  mouldering  from 
under  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters. 

4.  In  the  East,  the  mean  and  dissolute  Arcadius  died  in  the 
year  408,  leaving  that  empire  to  his  infant  son,  Theodosius  11., 
whose  sister  Fulcheria  swayed  the  sceptre  with  much  prudence 
and  abihty ;  and  the  weakness  of  her  brother  allowed  her  gov- 
ernment to  be  of  forty  years'  continuance.  Honorius  died  in  the 
year  423  [when  his  nephew,  Valentinian  HI.,  aged  six  years, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Placidia].  The  laws  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and  equity ;  a  singular 
phenomenon,  considering  the  personal  character  of  those  princes, 
and  evincing  at  least  that  they  em|)loyed  some  able  ministers. 

5.  [lUxAmca,  the  governor  Boniface  having  been  driven  into 
rebellion  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  general  jS^tius,  invited 
the  Vandals  fix)m  Spain,  under  the  conmiand  of  Genseric, 
to  his  assistance,  429.  The  latter  then  obtained  possession  of 
the  country,  and  a  formal  cession  of  it  fi*om  Valentmian  III.  in 
435].  The  Huns,  in  the  East,  extended  their  conquests  from 
the  borders  of  China  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Under  Attila  they  laid 
waste  Moesia  and  Thrace;  and  Theodosius  11.,  after  a  mean 

attempt  to  murder  the  barbarian  general,  ingloriously  submitted 

Ufpajr  him  an  azmuai  tribute.    It  was  in.  tms  crisis  of  universal 

*cs/>  that  the  Bntona  implored  the  Bi0inaixv&  V>  ^e&sA  xJaam 
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against  the  Ficts  and  Scots,  but  received  for  answer,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  bestow  on  them  but  compassion.  The  Britons, 
in  despair,  sought  aid  from  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  who  seized, 
as  their  property,  the  country  they  were  invited  to  protect,  and 
founded,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.    (See  Part  11.  Sect.  XTTT.  §  5.) 

6.  Attila,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  threatened  the  total 
destruction  of  the  empire.  He  was  ably  opposed  by  -3Etius, 
general  of  Valentinian  HI.,  now  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was 
himself  shut  up  in  Rome  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarian,  and  at 
length  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  On  the  death  of  Attila, 
his  dominions  were  dismembered  by  his  sons,  whose  dissensions 
gave  temporary  relief  to  the  falling  empire. 

7.  From  the  assassination  of  Valentmian  HI.,  in  455,  to  the 
extinction  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  West,  ten  emperors,  or 
rather  names,  rapidly  succeeded ;  for  the  events  of  their  reigns 
merit  no  detail.  In  the  reign  of  Romulus  Momyllus,  who,  as 
the  last  in  the  succession  of  the  Augusti,  acquired  the  surname 
of  Augustulus,  the  empire  of  the  West  came  to  a  final  period. 
Odoacer,  prince  of  the  Heruli,  subdued  Italy,  and  spared  the  life 
of  Augustulus,  on  the  condition  of  his  resigning  the  throne,  476 
A.  c.  From  the  building  of  Rome  to  this  era,  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  empire,  is  a  period  of  1224  yeans. 

8.  We  may  reduce  to  one  ultimate  cause  the  various  circum- 
stances that  produced  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  once  magnifi- 
cent fabric.  The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  its  greatness.  The  extension  of  its  dominion 
relaxed  the  vigour  of  its  frame:  the  vices  of  the  conquered 
nations  infected  the  victorious  legions,  and  foreign  luxuries 
corrupted  their  commanders;  sel&h  interest  supplanted  the 
patriotic  affection ;  the  martial  spirit  was  purposely  debased  by 
the  emperors,  who  dreaded  its  efifects  on  their  own  power ;  and 
the  whole  mass,  thus  weakened  and  enervated,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  torrent  of  barbarians  which  overwhelmed  it. 

9.  The  Herulian  dominion  in  Italy  was  of  short  duration. 
Theodoric,  prince  of  the  Ostrogoths  (afterwards  deservedly  sur- 
named  the  Great^)  obtained  permission  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the 
East,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Italy,  and  a  promise  of  its  sove- 
reignty as  the  reward  of  his  success.  The  whole  nation  of  the 
Ostrogoths  attended  the  standard  of  their  prince ;  and  Theodoric, 
victorious  in  repeated  engagements,  at  length  compelled  Odoacer 
to  surrender  all  Italy  to  the  conqueror,  493.  The  Romans  had 
tasted  of  happiness  under  the  government  of  Odoacer,  and  it 
was  increased  under  the  dominion  of  Theodoric,  who  possessed 
every  talent  and  virtue  of  a  sovereign.  His  equity  and  clemency 
rendered  him  a  blessing  to  his  subjects :  he  allied  himself  witn 
all  the  surroimding  nations,  the  Franks,  Visigoths,  Burgundians^ 
and  Vandals ;  ana  he  left  a  peaceable  sceptre  (^  ^^^  \»  \sk 

grandson  Atbalaric,  dunng  whose  infancy  bia  motXieT  ksaai^assosv- 
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tha  governed  with  such  admirable  wisdom  and  moderation,  as 
left  her  subjects  no  real  cause  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  her  father. 

10.  While  such  was  the  state  of  Gothic  Italy,  the  empire  of 
the  East  was  imder  the  government  of  Justinian,  a  pnnce  of 
meah  ability,  vain,  capricious,  and  tyrannical.  Yet  the  Roman 
name  rose  for  a  while  from  its  abasement  by  the  merit  of  his 

generals.  Belisarius  was  the  support  of  his  throne,  yet  to  him 
e  behaved  with  the  most  shockmg  ingratitude.  The  Persians 
were  at  this  time  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  empire, 
under  their  sovereigns  Cabades  and  Cosrhoes;  and  from  the 
latter,  a  most  able  prince,  Justinian  meanly  purchased  a  peace, 
bjr  a  cession  of  territory  and  an  enormous  tribute  in  gold.  The 
civil  factions  of  Constantinople,  arising  from  the  most  con- 
temtible  of  causes,  the  disputes  of  the  performers  in  the  circus 
and  amphitheatre,  threatened  to  hurl  Justinian  from  the  throne, 
had  they  hot  been  fortunately  composed  by  the  arms  and  the 
policy  of  Belisarius.  This  great  general  overwhelmed  the 
Vandal  sovereignty  of  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to 
the  empire,  lie  wrested  Italy  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  and 
once  more  restored  it  for  a  short  space  to  the  dominion  of  its 
ancient  masters. 

11.  Italy  was  once  more  subdued  by  the  Goths,  under  the 
heroic  Totila,  who  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Rome,  but 
forbore  to  destroy  it  at  the  request  of  Belisarius.  The  fortunes 
of  this  great  man  were  now  m  the  wane.  He  was  compelled 
to  evacuate  Italy;  and,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  his 
long  services  were  repaid  with  disgrace.  He  was  superseded 
in  the  command  of  the  armies  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  who  de~ 
feated  Totila  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which  the  Gothic 
prince  was  slain.  Narses  governed  Italy  with  great  ability  for 
thirteen  years,  when  he  was  ungratefully  recalled  by  Justin  H., 
the  successor  of  Justinian.  He  mvited  the  Lombards  to  avenge 
his  injuries ;  and  this  new  tribe  of  invaders  overran  and  con- 
quered the  country  in  568  A.  c. 


SECTION  LVm. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN,  MANNERS,  AND  CHARACTER  OP  THE  GOTHIC 
NATIONS,  BEFORE  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

1.  The  history  and  manners  of  the  Gothic  nations  are  curious 
objects  of  inquiry,  from  their  influence  on  the  constitutions  and 
national  character  of  most  of  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
As  the  present  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  are  a  mixed  race, 
compounded  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  nations  whom  they  sub- 
dued,  the  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  modern  king- 
dows  are  the  result  of  this  coryunction  v^axid  m  ^o  ^  >3&  tk^s^ 
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are  differeut  from  the  usages  prevalent  before  this  intermixturb, 
they  are,  in  all  probability,  to  be  traced  from  the  ancient  manners 
and  institutions  of  those  northern  tribes.  We  purpose  to  con- 
sider, 1,  The  original  character  of  the  Gothic  nations ;  and,  2, 
The  chans^e  of  their  manners  on  their  establishment  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

2.  The  Scandinavian  chronicles  attribute  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  country  an  Asiatic  origin,  and  inform  us  that 
the  Goths  were  a  colony  of  Scythians,  who  migrated  thither  from 
the  banks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian :  but  these  chronicles 
do  not  fix  the  period  of  this  migration,  which  some  later  writers 
suppose  to  have  been  1000  years,  and  others  only  seventy,  before 
the  Christian  era.  Odin,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Scandmaviana, 
was  the  god  of  the  Scythians.  Sigga,  a  Scj-thian  prince,  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  a  distant  expedition;  and,  aifter  subduing 
several  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany,  and  thence  into  Scandinavia.  He 
assumed  the  honours  of  divinity,  and  the  title  of  Odin,  his 
national  God.  He  conquered  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
and  gave  wise  and  salutary  laws  to  the  nations  he  had  subdued 
by  his  arms. 

3.  The  agreement  in  manners  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  nations  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
accounts  given  in  the  northern  chronicles  of  the  identity  of  their 
origin.  The  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Germans  by 
Tacitus  (though  this  people  was  probably  not  of  Scythian,  but 
of  Celtic  origm)  may,  in  many  particulars,  be  applied  to  the 
ancient  nations  of  Scandinavia ;  and  the  same  description  co- 
incides remarkably  with  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
manners  of  the  Scythians.  Their  life  was  spent  in  himting, 
pasturage,  and  predatory  war.  Their  dress,  their  weapons, 
their  food,  their  respect  for  their  women,  their  religious  worship, 
were  the  same.  They  despised  learning,  and  had  no  other 
records  for  many  ages  than  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

4.  The  theologj'  of  the  Scandinavians  was  most  intimately 
connected  with  their  manners.  They  held  three  great  princi- 
ples or  fundamental  doctrines  of  reli^on :  "To  serve  the  Su- 
preme Being  with  prayer  and  sacrifice ;  to  do  no  wrong  or  un- 
just action ;  and  to  be  intrepid  in  fight."  These  principles  are 
the  key  to  the  Edda^  or  sacred  "book,  of  the  Scandinavians,  which, 
though  it  contains  the  substance  of  a  very  ancient  religion,  is 
not  itself  a  work  of  very  high  antiquity,  being  compiled  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  supreme  judge  of  Ice- 
land. Odin,  characterized  as  the  Terrible  and  Severe  God,  the 
Father  of  Carnage,  the  Avenger,  is  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Scandinavians ;  from  whose  union  with  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  subordinate  (fivinities,  aa  TViOt,  ^Vt;^ 
perpetnali/  wars  against  Loke  and  bis  evW.  ^^coXi^^  "wVv'^  ^kt^ 
the  power  of  OdiDj  and  seek  to  destroy  Yiia  ^oxka,     ksojotv^^^ 
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iilferior  deities  axe  the  Virgins  of  the  Valhalla,  whose  office  is  to 
minister  to  the  heroes  in  paradise.  The  favourites '  of  Odin  are 
all  who  die  in  battle,  or,  what  is  equally  meritorius,  bjr  their 
own  hand.  The  timid  wretch  who  allows  himself  to  perish  by 
disease  or  age,  is  unworthy  of  the  joys  of  paradise.  These  joys 
are,  fighting,  ceaseless  slaughter,  and  drinking  beer  out  of  the 
skulli  of  their  enemies,  with  a  renovation  of  life,  to  furnish  a 
perpetuity  of  the  same  pleasures. 

5.  As  the  Scandinavians  believed  J>his  world  to  be  the  work 
of  some  superior  intelligences,  so^they  held  all  nature  to  be  con- 
stantly under  the  regulation  of  an  almighty  will  and  power,  and 
subject  to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had 
a  wonderfhl  effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct 
of  individuals.  The  Scandinavian  placed  his  sole  delight  in  war: 
he  entertained  an  absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  and 
his  glory  was  estimated  by  the  number  he  had  slain  in  battle. 
The  death-song  of  Regner  Lodhrok^  who  comforts  himself  in  his 
last  agonies  by  recounting  all  the  acts  of  carnage  he  had  com- 
mitted in  his  life-time,  is  a  faithfiil  picture  of  the  Scandinavian 
character. 

6.  We  have  remarked  the  great  similarity  of  the  manners  of 
the  Scandinavians  and  those  of  the  ancient  Grermans.  These 
nations  seem,  however,  to  have  had  a  different  origiii.  The 
Crermans,  as  well  as  the  Grauls,  were  branches  of  that  great 
original  nation  termed  CeltcB^  who  inhabited  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  before  they 
were  invaded  by  the  northern  tribes  from  Scandinavia.  The 
Celtffi  were  all  of  the  Druidical  religion;  a  system  which, 
though  different  from  the  belief  and  worship  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, is  found<^4  nearly  on  the  same  principles ;  and  the  Goths, 
in  their  progress,  intermixing  with  the  Germans,  could  not  fail 
to  adopt,  in  part,  the  notions  of  a  kindred  religion.  Druidism 
acknowledged  a  god  that  delighted  in  bloodshed;  it  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  inculcated  the  contempt  of  danger 
and  of  death:  "Ignavum  rediturse  parcere  vitae."  Tacitus  re- 
marks of  the  ancient  Germans,  that  they  had  neither  temples 
nor  idols.  The  open  air  was  the  temple  of  the  divinity,  and  a 
consecrated  grove  the  appropriated  place  for  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
which  none  but  the  pnests  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  chief 
sacrifices  were  human  victims,  most  probably  the  prisoners  taken 
in  war.  The  Druids  heightened  the  sanctity  of  their  character 
by  concealing  the  mysteries  of  their  worship.  They  had  the 
highest  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  found  it 
easy  to  conjoin  a  civil  authority  with  the  sacerdotal;  a  policy 
which  in  the  end  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Druidical  system; 
for  the  Romans  found  no  other  way  of  securing  their  conquests 
over  anv  of  the  Celtic  nations  than  by  exterminating  the  Druids. 

7.   Whatever  dif^rence  of  manneTa  there  may  have  been 
Among  the  variona  nations  or  tribes  of  Cjtot;]bi<G  ongffi^  \5afc  ^^vjX 
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features  of  their  character  appear  to  have  been  the  same. 
Nature,  education,  and  prevaibng  habits,  all  concurred  to  form 
them  for  an  intrepid  and  conl^uering  people.  Their  bodily 
frame  invigorated  by  the  climate  they  inhabited,  ever  inured 
to  danger  and  fatigue,  war  their  habitual  occupation,  believing 
in  an  unalterable  destiny,  and  taught  by  their  religion  that  a 
heroic  sacrifice  of  life  gave  certain  assurance  of  eternal  happi- 
ness— ^how  could  a  race  of  men  so  characterized  fajl  to  be  the 
conquerors  of  the  world? 


SECTION  LIX. 

OP  THE  MANNERS,  LAWS,  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  GOTHIC 
NATIONS,  AFTER  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

1.  It  has  been  erroneously  imagined,  that  the  same  ferocity 
of  manners  which  distinguished  the  Goths  in  their  original  seats, 
attended  their  successors  in  their  new  establishments  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Koman  empire.  Modem  authors  have  given 
a  currency  to  this  false  idea.  Voltaire,  in  describing  the  nuddle 
ages,  paints  the  Goths  in  all  the  characters  of  horror;  as  ^^a 
troop  of  hungrjr  wolves,  foxes,  and  tigers,  diiving  before  them 
the  scattered  timid  herds,  and  involving  all  ia  rum  and  desola- 
tion." The  accounts  of  historians  most  worthy  of  credit  will 
dissipate  this  injurious  prejudice,  and  show  these  northern 
nations  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view,  as  not  unworthy 
Co  be  the  successors  of  the  Bomans. 

2.  Before  the  settlement  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe, 
the  Goths  were  no  longer  idolators,  but  Christians;  and  their 
morality  was  suitable  to  the  religion  they  professed.  Salvianus, 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  in  the  fifth  century,  draws  a  parallel  between 
their  manners  and  those  of  the  Komans,  highly  to  the  credit 
of  the  former.  Grotius,  in  his  publication  of  Procopius  and 
Jomandes,  remarks,  as  a  strong  testimony  to  their  honourable 
character  as  a  nation,  that  no  province  once  subdued  by  the 
GU)ths  ever  voluntarily  withdrew  itself  from  their  government. 

3.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  beautifm  picture  of  an 
excellent  administration  than  that  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in 
Italy  under  Theodoric  the  Great.  Although  master  of  the 
country  by  conquest,  he  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  with  the 
affection  of  a  native  sovereign.  He  retained  the  Roman  laws, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ancient  political  regulations.  In 
supplying  all  civil  offices  of  state,  he  preferred  the  native  Ro- 
mans, it  was  his  care  to  preserve  every  monument  of  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  the  empire,  and  to  embeHish  tVift  ciXivfcaXs^  \i«^^Q^ 
of  beaut/  and  utility.    In  the  impoatioii  aad\ev3\si^  o*^  Xa.'x!®., 
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he  showed  the  most  humane  indulgence,  on  every  occasion  of 
scarcity  or  calamity.  His  laws  were  dictated  by  the  most  en- 
lightened prudence  and  benevolence,  and  framed  on  that  princi- 
ple which  he  nobly  inculcated  in  his  instructions  to  the  Koman 
senate,  ^^Benigne  prindpis  est,  non  tam  delicta  velle  punire, 

3uam  toUere."  The  historians  of  the  times  delight  in  recounting 
le  examples  of  his  munificence  and  humanity.  Partial  as  he 
was  to  the  Anan  heresv,  many  even  of  the  Catholic  fathers  have 
done  the  most  ample  justice  to  his  merits,  acknowledging  that 
under  his  reign  the  church  enjoyed  a  high  measure  of  prosperity. 
Such  was  Theodoric  the  Great,  who  was  justly  termed  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  ^^  Komanae  decus  columenque  gentis." 

4.  But  a  single  example  could  not  warrant  a  general  inference 
with  regard  to  the  ments  of  a  whole  people.  The  example  of 
Theodoric  is  not  single.  If  it  does  not  find  a  complete  parallel, 
it  is  at  least  nearly  approached  to,  in  the  similar  characters  of 
Alaric,  Amalasuntha,  and  Totila.  Alaric,  compelled  by  his 
■enemy's  breach  of  faith,  to  revenge  himself  by  the  sack  of  Home, 
showed  even  in  that  revenge  a  noble  example  of  humanity.  No 
blood  was  shed  without  necessity;  the  churches  were  inviolable 
asylums ;  the  honour  of  the  women  was  preserved ;  the  treasures 
of  the  city  were  saved  fi:om  plimder.  Amalasuntha,  the  daughter 
of  Theodoric,  repaired  to  her  subjects  the  loss  of  her  father,  by 
the  equity  and  wisdom  of  her  administration.  She  trained  her 
son  to  the  study  of  literature  and  of  every  polite  accomplishment, 
as  the  best  means  of  reforming  and  enlightening  his  people. 
Totila,  twice  master  of  Kome,  which  he  won  by  his  arms  ailer 
an  obstinate  resistance,  imitated  the  example  of  Alaric  in  his 
clemency  to  the  vanquished,  and  in  his  care  to  preserve  every 
remnant  of  ancient  magnificence  firom  destruction.  He  restored 
the  senate  to  its  authority ;  he  adorned  Rome  with  useful  edi- 
fices, regulated  its  internal  poKcy,  and  took  a  noble  pride  in 
reviving  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  empire.  "  Habitavit 
cum  Itomanis,*'  says  a  contemporary  author,  "  tanquam  pater 
cum  filiis.^* 

5.  The  stem  of  the  Gothic  nation  divided  itself  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Ostrogoths,  who  remained  in  Pannonia,  and  the 
Westrogoths  or  Visigoths,  so  termed  fi:om  their  migrating  thence 
to  the  west  of  Europe.  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  latter  under 
Alaric,  and  by  the  former  imder  Theodoric.  The  Visigoths,  after 
the  death  of  Alaric,  withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  obtained  from 
Honorius  the  province  of  Aquitaine,  of  which  Thoulouse  was  the 
capital.  When  expelled  firom  that  province  by  the  Franks,  they 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and,  settling  in  Spain,  made  Toledo  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  The  race  of  the  Visigoth  princes  was 
termed  the  Balti,  as  that  of  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Avialu  The 
Ostrogoths  enforced  in  their  dominions  the  obser\'ance  of  the 

Jiowaa  laws;  the  Visigoths  adhered  to  a  code  eomYVL^dby  their 
ofvn  sovereJgDSf  and  founded  on  tke  andent  maim^s  «ji^>3fia:^?a 
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of  their  nations.  From  this  code,  therefore,  we  may  derive  much 
infi)rmation  relative  to  the  genius  and  character  oi  this  ancient 
people. 

6.  It  is  enacted  by  the  Laws  of  the  Visigoths^  that  no  judge 
should  decide  in  any  law-suit,  unless  he  finds  in  that  book  a  law 
applicable  to  the  case.  All  causes  that  Ml  not  under  this  de- 
scription are  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The 
penal  laws  are  severe,  but  tempered  with  great  eqmty.  No 
punishment  can  affect  the  heirs  of  the  criming:  *•''  omnia  crimina 
suos  sequantur  auctores — ^ille  solus  judicetur  culpabilis  qui  culp- 
anda  commiserit,  et  crimen  cum  illo  qui  fecerit  moriatur." 
Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  a  freeman,  and  per- 
petual infemy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave. — ^Pecuniary  fines  were 
enacted  for  various  subordinate  ofiences,  according  to  their 
measure  of  criminality. — ^An  adulterer  was  delivered  m  bondage 
to  the  injured  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  had  commit- 
ted adultery  with  a  married  man  became  the  slave  of  his  wife. — • 
No  physician  was  allowed  to  visit  a  female  patient  but  in  the 
presence  of  her  nearest  kindred. — ^The  Lex  talionis  was  in  great 
observance  for  such  injuries  as  admitted  of  it.  It  was  even 
carried  so  far,  that  the  incendiary  of  a  house  was  burned  alive. — 
The  trials  by  judicial  combat,  by  ordeal,  and  by  the  judgment  of 
God,  which  were  in  frequent  use  among  the  Franks  and  Nor- 
mans, had  no  place  among  the  Visigoths. — ^^lontesquieu  has 
erroneously  asserted,  that  in  all  the  Gothic  nations  it  was  usual 
to  judge  the  litigants  by  the  law  of  their  own  country  ;  the  Ro- 
man by  the  Roman  law,  the  Frank  by  that  of  the  Franks,  the 
Aleman  by  that  of  the  Alemans.  On  the  contrary,  the  Visigoth 
code  prohibits  the  laws  of  all  other  nations  within  the  territories 
of  that  people:  "Nolumus  sive  Romanis  legibus,  sive  alienis  in- 
stitutionibus,  amplius  convexari."  The  laws  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  are  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and  judicious  policy. 

7.  Tlie  government  of  the  Goths,  afler  their  settlement  in  the 
Roman  provinces,  was  monarchical ;  and  at  first  elective,  became 
afterwards  hereditary  ;  the  sovereign  on  his  death-bed  appoint- 
ing his  successors,  with  the  advice  or  consent  of  his  grandees. 
Illegitimacy  did  not  disqualify  from  succession  or  nomination  to 
the  throne. 

8.  The  dukes  and  counts  were  the  chief  officers  imder  the 
Gothic  ffovemment.  The  duke  (^dux  exercitus)  was  the  com- 
mander-m-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  province ;  the  count  (comes) 
was  the  highest  civil  magistrate ;  but  these  officers  frequently 
mtermixed  their  functions;  the  count  being  impowered,  on 
sudden  emergencies,  to  assume  a  military  command,  and  the 
duke,  on  some  occasions,  warranted  to  exercise  judicial  authority. 
Li  general,  however,  their  departments  were  distinct.  Of  comites 
there  were  various  orders,  with  distinct  official  powers  \  as^  cqvm& 
cubiculi,  chamberlain ;  comes  stahidi^  conata\A.e,  &.<i,  T!)asafe  n«cv- 
OU3  oncers  were  tha  procerus  or  grandees  oi  tXie  ^^^^'^^S^l 
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whose  adirice  the  sovereign  conducted  himself  in  important 
matters  of  government,  or  in  the  nomination  of  his  successor : 
but  we  do  not  find  that  they  had  a  voice  in  the  framing  of  laws, 
or  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  ;  and  l^e  prince  hims^  had  the 
sole  nomination  to  all  ofiices  of  government,  magistracies,  and 
dignities. 


SECTION  LX. 

METHOD  OF  STUDYING  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

1.  A  general  and  condse  view  of  ancient  history  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  perusal  of  a  very  few  books ;  as  that  part  of  the 
Cours  (TEtude  of  the  Abb^  Condillac  which  regards  the  history 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity :  the  Elements  of  General  History  by 
the  Abb^  Millot,  Part  I. ;  the  Epitome  of  Turselline,  with  the 
Notes  of  L'Agneau,  Part  I. ;  or  the  excellent  Compendium  His- 
torioe  Universalis^  by  Professor  Ofierhaus  of  Groningen.  The 
two  first  of  these  works  have  the  merit  of  uniting  a  spirit  of  re- 
flection with  a  judicious  selection  of  events.  The  notes  of 
L^Agneau  to  the  Epitome  of  Turselline  contain  a  great  store 
of^ographical  and  biographical  information ;  and  the  work  of 
Ofi&haus  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  uniting  sacred  with  profane 
history,  and  containing  most  ample  references  to  the  ancient 
authors.  The  Discours  sur  VHistoire  UniverseUe  by  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  though  a  work  of  high  merit,  is  rather  useful  to  those 
who  have  already  studied  history  in  detail,  for  uniting  in  the 
mind  the  great  current  of  events,  and  recalling  to  the  memory 
their  order  and  connection,  than  fitted  to  convey  information  to 
the  uninstructed. 

But  the  student  who  wishes  to  derive  the  most  complete  ad- 
vantage firom  history,  must  not  confine  himself  to  such  general 
or  compendious  views ;  he  must  resort  to  the  original  historians 
of  ancient  times,  and  the  modem  writers  who  have  treated  with 
amplitude  of  particular  periods.  It  may  be  usefiil  to  such  students 
to  point  out  the  order  in  which  these  historians  may  be  most 
profitably  perused. 

2.  Next  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
most  ancient  history  worthy  of  perusal  is  that  of  Herodotus,  which 
comprehends  the  annab  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  Lycia,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Macedonia,  during  above  230  years  preceding  479 
A.  c. 

Book  1.  contains  the  History  of  Lydia  from  Gyges  to  Croesus  ^ 
Ancient  Ionia;  Manners  of  the  Persians,  Babylonians,   &c. ; 
History  of  Cyrus  the  Elder. 
B.  2.  History  of  Egypt,  and  Manners  of  the  Egyptians. 
B.  3.  History  of  CajaabjSG&. — ^PemaaMoiuurchy  under  Darius 
S^ystapses, 
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B.  4.  History  of  Scythia. 

£.5.  Persian  Embassy  to  Macedon;  Athens,  Lacedaemon, 
Corinth,  at  the  same  period. 

B.  6.  Ejngs  of  Lacedsemon. — ^War  of  Persia  against  Greece, 
to  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

B.  7.  Hie  same  war,  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

B.  8.  The  battle  of  Salamis. 

B.  9.  The  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece. 

(The  merits  of  Herodotus  are  shortly  characterized  supra^ 
Sect.  XXXn.  §  1.) 

3.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  periods  treated  by  Hero- 
dotus may  be  found  in  Justin,  lib.  1,  2,  3,  and  7 ;  the  Cyropaedia 
of  Xenophon ;  the  hves  of  Aristides,  Themistodes,  Cimon,  Mil- 
tiades,  and  Pausanias,  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos ; 
and  those  of  Anaximander,  Zeno,  Empedocles,  Heraditus,  and 
Democritus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

4.  The  Grecian  History  is  taken  up  by  Thucydides,  from  the 
period  where  Herodotus  ends,  and  is  contmued  for  seventy  years, 
to  the  twenty-first  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (This  work  char- 
acterized, Sect.  XXXII.  §  2.)  The  period  he  treats  of  is  more 
amply  illustrated  by  perusing  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of 
Diodorus  Siculus;  the  lives  of  Alcibiades,  Chabrias,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  and  I^sias,  by  Plutarch  and  Nepos ;  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fiflh  books  of  Justin,  and  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Orosius. 

5.  Next  to  Thucydides,  the  student  ought  to  peruse  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Xenophon's  History  of  Greece,  which  com- 
prehend the  narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  then  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  (Anabasis),  and  the  continuation  of  the  history  to  its 
conclusion  with  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  (Xenophon  chsu:acter- 
ized.  Sect.  XXXH.  §  3.)  For  illustrating  this  period,  we  have 
the  lives  of  Lysander,  Agesilaus,  Artaxerxes,  Conon,  and 
Datames,  by  Plutarch  and  Nepos ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
books  of  Justin ;  and  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

6.  After  Xenophon,  let  the  student  read  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth books  of  Diodorus,  which  contain  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Persia,  from  the  battle  of  Mantinea  to  the  rei^  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Diodorus  characterized.  Sect.  XXXH. 
§  5.)  To  complete  this  period,  let  him  read  the  lives  of  Dion, 
Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  Phocion,  and  Timoleon,  by  Nepos. 

7.  For  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we  have  the 
admirable  works  of  Arrian  and  Quintus  Curtius,  (the  former 
characterized.  Sect.  XXXII.  §  8.)  Curtius  possesses  great 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  facts,  with  much  elegance  and 
perspicuity  of  diction.  He  is  a  good  moralist  «xA  ^  ^^^ 
patriot:  but  bis  passion  for  embellishmeut  ^etoa^Xfta  ^ws^^^ 
parity  of  history ,  and  renders  bis  authority  svxs^\c\av3a. 
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8.  For  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  Greece  firom  the 
death  of  Alexander,  we  have  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  books  of  Diodorus ;  and  the  history  of  Justin  firom  the 
thirteenth  book  downwards;   together  with  the  lives  of  the 

Srincipal  personages,  written  by  Plutarch.  The  history  of 
ustin  is  a  most  judicious  abridgment  of  a  much  larger  work 
by  Trojiis  Pompeius,  which  is  lost.  Justin  excels  in  the  de- 
lineation of  characters  and  in  purity  of  style. 

9.  I  have  mentioned  the  lives  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepos  as  the  best  supplement  to  the  account  of  particular 
periods  of  ancient  historv.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  Plutarch, 
that  his  writings  breathe  the  most  admirable  morality,  and 
furnish  the  most  instructive  lessons  of  active  virtue.  He  makes 
us  femiliarly  accjuainted  with  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and 
chiefly  delights  m  painting  their  private  character  and  manners. 
The  short  lives  written  by  Nepos  show  ^eat  judgment,  and  a 
most  happy  selection  of  such  facts  as  display  the  genius  and 
character  of  his  heroes.  They  are  written  likewise  with  great 
purity  and  elegance. 

10.  For  the  Roman  history  in  its  early  periods,  we  have,  first, 
the  Antiquities  of  Dionysius  of  HaHcarnassus,  which  bring  down 
the  history  of  Home  to  the  412th  year  of  Kome,  342  b.  c.  They 
are  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
rites,  civil  and  religious,  and  the  laws  of  the  Boman  state.  But 
the  writer  is  too  apt  to  firame  hypotheses,  and  to  give  views  in- 
stead of  narratives.  We  look  for  these  in  the  modem  writers 
who  treat  of  ancient  times,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  them  in  the 
sources  of  history. 

11.  The  work  of  Livy  is  infinitely  more  valuable ;  a  perfect 
model  of  history,  both  as  to  matter  and  composition,  (character- 
ized. Sect.  XLVn.  §  10.)  Of  132  books,  we  have  only  remain- 
ing thirty-five,  and  these  interrupted  by  a  considerable  chasm. 
The  first  decade  (or  ten  books)  treats  of  a  period  of  460  years ; 
and  the  second  decade,  containing  seventy-five  years,  is  lost ; 
the  third  contains  the  second  Punic  war,  including  eighteen 
years ;  the  fourth  contains  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  the  Asiatic  war  against  Antiochus,  a  space  of  twenty-three 
years ;  of  the  fifth  decade  there  are  only  five  books ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, which  reaches  to  the  death  of  Drusus  (746th  y.  r., 
8  B.  c),  has,  together  with  the  second  decade,  been  supplied 
by  Freinshemius.  To  supply  the  chasm  of  the  second  decade, 
the  student  ought  to  read,  together  with  the  epitome  of  those 
lost  books,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Polybius ;  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  twenty-second,  and  twenty-third  books  of 
Justin ;  the  lives  of  Marcellus  and  Fabius  Maximus  by  Plutarch ; 
and  the  Punic  and  Blyrian  wars  by  Appian. 

12,  But  the  history  of  Polybius  demands  a  separate  and  atten- 
tive  perusal,  as  an  admirable  compendium  o£  po\i\!\aal  ftudmilL- 
^sjy  wstructioB,     Of  forty  books  of  general  Vnslox^  ^^Vvi^  w^^ 
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five  entire,  and  excerpts  of  the  following  twelve.  The  matter 
of  which  he  treats  is  the  history  of  the  Komans,  and  the  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  l£acedonia,  com- 
prising in  all  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  Of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  Polybius  stood  with  the  authors  of  antiquity,  we 
have  sufficient  proof  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  him  by 
Cicero,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Plutarch ;  and  in  the  use  which 
Livy  has  made  of  his  history,  in  adopting  his  narratives  in  many 
parts  of  his  work,  by  an  almost  literal  translation. 

13.  The  work  of  Appian,  which  originally  consisted  of  twenty 
books,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  history  down  to 
the  age  of  Adrian,  is  greatly  mutilated ;  there  remaming  only 
his  account  of  the  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  Spanish,  Punic, 
and  Ulyrian  wars.  His  narrative  of  each  of  these  wars  is  re- 
markably distinct  and  judicious,  and  his  composition,  on  the 
whole,  is  chaste  and  perspicuous.  After  the  history  of  Appian, 
the  student  should  resume  Livy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
decade,  or  twenty-first  book,  to  the  end.  Then  he  may  peruse 
with  advantage  the  lives  of  Hanmbal,  Scipio  Africanus,  Fla- 
minius,  Paulus  ^milius,  the  elder  Cato,  the  Gracchi,  Marius, 
Sylla,  the  younger  Cato,  Sertorius,  Lucullus,  Julius  Ctesar, 
Cicero,  Pompey,  and  Brutus,  by  Plutarch. 

14.  The  histories  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  and  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  by  Sallust,  come  next  in  order.  (Sallust  character- 
ized. Sect.  XLVII.  §  8.)  Then  follow  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar  (Sect.  XLVII.  §  9.),  remarkable  for  perspicuity  of  nar- 
ration, and  a  happy  imion  of  brevity  with  elegant  simplicity  of 
style.  The  epitomes  of  Florus  and  of  Velleius  PatercuUus  (the 
latter  a  model  for  abridgment  of  history)  may  be  perused  with 
advantage  at  this  period  of  the  course. 

15.  For  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  first  emperors,  we  have 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus ;  and  for  the  subsequent  reigns,  the  series 
of  the  minor  historians,  termed  Histories  Augustce  Scriptores  and 
the  Byzantine  writers.  Suetonius  rather  gives  us  a  series  of  de- 
tached characters,  illustrated  by  an  artful  selection  of  facts  and 
anecdotes,  than  a  regular  history.  His  work  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
descriptive  of  Roman  manners,  though  his  genius  has  too  much 
of  the  caustic  humour  of  a  satirist.  Tacitus,  with  greater  powers 
and  deeper  penetration  (see  Sect.  XLVH.  §  11),  has  drawn 
his  picture  of  the  times  in  stem  and  gloomy  colours.  From 
neither  of  these  historians  will  the  ingenuous  mind  of  youth  re- 
ceive moral  improvement  or  pleasing  or  benevolent  impressions; 
yet  we  cannot  deny  their  high  utility  to  the  student  of  politics. 

16.  K  we  except  Herodian,  who  wrote  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment, it  is  doubtral  whether  any  of  the  subsequent  writers  of  the 
Roman  history  deserve  a  minute  perusal.     It  were  prefec^Vk\s^ 
that  the  student  should  derive  his  knowledge  o^  \)[ie\3c^\«irj  cil^^ 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  from  modeni  avx\\iOt^^  T^'B»Qt>C\si^^»*^ 
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the  original  writers  only  for  occasional  information  on  detached 
points  of  importance.  For  this  purpose,  the  General  History  by 
Dr.  Howel  is  a  work  of  very  high  utiHty,  as  being  written  entire- 
ly on  the  basis  of  the  origmal  historians,  whose  narrative  he  in 
general  translates,  referring  constantly  to  his  authorities  in  the 
margin.  The  student  will  find  in  this  work  a  most  valuable  mass 
of  historical  information. 

17.  The  reader,  having  thus  founded  his  knowledge  of  general 
history  on  the  original  writers,  will  now  peruse  with  gre&t  ad- 
vantage the  modem  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  by 
the  able  pens  of  Mitford,  Gillies,  Gast,  Hooke,  Gibbon,  and 
Ferguson,  and  will  find  himself  qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  their  merits,  on  which  (though  too  firequently  the  practice)  it 
is  presumptuous  to  decide  without  such  preparatory  knowledge. 

18.  The  gi-eatest  magazine  of  historical  information  which  has 
ever  been  collected  into  one  body,  is  the  English  Universal 
History;  a  most  usefiil  work,  from  the  amplitude  of  its  matter, 
its  general  accuracy,  and  constant  reference  to  the  original 
authors.  We  may  occasionally  consult  it  with  great  advantage 
on  points  where  deep  research  is  necessary;  but  we  cannot  read 
it  with  pleasure  as  a  continued  work,  from  its  tedious  details  and 
harshness  of'style,  as  well  as  from  its  abrupt  transitions,  and  the 
injudicious  arrangement  of  many  of  its  parts. 

19.  Geography  and  chronology  have  been  justly  termed  the 
lights  of  history.  We  cannot  peruse  with  advantage  the  histori- 
cal annals  of  any  coimtry  without  a  competent  notion  of  its 
geographical  site,  and  even  of  its  particular  topography.  In 
readmg  the  description  of  all  events,  the  mind  necessarily 
pictures  out  the  scenes  of  action ;  and  these  it  is  surely  better  to 
draw  with  truth  from  nature  and  reality,  than  fakely  from 
imagination.  Many  actions  and  events  are  likewise  intimately 
connected  with  the  geography  and  local   circumstances   of  a 

'country,  and  are  umntelligible  vdthout  a  knowledge  of  them. 

20.  The  use  of  chronological  tables  is  very  great,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  one  view  the  contemporary  events  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  which  often  have  an  influence  on  each  other,  and 
for  recalling  to  the  memory  the  order  and  series  of  events,  and 
renewing  the  impressions  of  the  objects  of  former  study.  It  is 
extremely  usefiil,  after  perusing  the  history  of  a  nation  in  detail, 
or  that  of  a  certain  age  or  period,  to  run  over  briefly  the  princi- 
pal occurrences  in  a  table  of  chronology.  The  most  perfect 
works  of  this  kind  are  the  chronological  tables  of  Dr.  Playfair, 
which  unite  history  and  biography;  the  tables  of  Dr.  Blair;  or 
the  older  tables  hy  Tallent.* 

*  To  these  may  be  added,  '^Chronological  Tables  of  Ancient  History,  Syncb^ 
ronisticaUy  and  Ethnographically  arranged,**  Oxford,  1835,  which  have  been 
/requentJjr  consalted  in  revising  the  present  edition* 

END  OF  PART  ¥IB&T« 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW 


OF 


ANCIENT  AND  OF  MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In  the  following  Tables,  the  Countries  nnknown  to  the  Ancients, 
or  of  which  the  Names  are  uncertain,  arc  left  blank. 
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MODERN  EUROPE. 


MODERN  EUROPE. 


Greenland,  or  the  Artie  Continent. 

Spitsbergen  Island. 

Iceland  Island,  belonging  to  Norway. 

1.  Wardhuis,  or  Norwegian  Lapland 
Norway.  )  2.  Drontheim. 

3.  Bergen. 

4.  Aggerhuis,  or  Christiano. 


'1,  Lapland  and  West  Bothnia. 
2.  Sweden  Proper. 
Sweden.  H  3.  Grothland. 
4.  Finland. 
(.5.  Islands  of  Gothland,  (Eland,  Aland,  Rngen. 


Denmark.  " 


Jutland. 


Danish  Islands  in 
the  Baltic. 


L  Alburg. 

2.  Wyburg. 

3.  Aiurhusen. 

4.  Rypen. 

5.  Sleswick. 

1.  Zealand. 

2.  Funen. 

3.  Falster. 

4.  Longeland. 

5.  Laland. 

6.  Femeren. 

7.  Alsen. 
,  8.  Moen. 

^9.  Bomholm. 


RussL/k  in 
Europe. 


/ 


1.  Livonia  and  Estonia. 

2.  Ingria,  or  the  Government  of  Petersburg. 
8.  Carelia,  or  the  Government  of  Wiburg. 

4.  Novogrod. 

5.  Archangel,  Samoideia. 

6.  Moscow. 

7.  Nishnei  Novogrod. 

8.  Smolenski. 

9.  Kiew. 

10.  Bielgorod. 

11.  Woronesk. 

12.  Azoff. 
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ANCIENT  EUROPK 


Scandinavia, 
Sgandia,  yel    « 
Baltia. 


2.  Nerigon. 
8.  Sitones. 


1.  ScritofinnL 

2.  Suiones. 

8.  GutaB  et  HHleTioiies. 

«.  Finnin^aP 

5.  InsulsB  ^118  Codani. 


Chersonesus.  - 
Cimbrica. 


LusulsB 

Sinus 

Godaoi. 


1.  CimbrL 

3.  Hamdes. 

4.  Fhundu^  l^gulones. 
.5.  Saablingii. 

2 1  Teutones. 


r  1.  Him  et  iBstii  vel  Ostiones. 


Saiqiatia 

EUBOPKfi. " 


4.  BudinL 
6.  BasHicL 
8.  Cariones. 


10.  &  4.  Budini. 

11.  Roxolaoi. 
.  12.  lazyges. 
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MODERN  RUBOPE. 


"  1.  Picardy. 

2.  Isle  of  France. 

3.  Champagne. 

4.  Nonnandy. 

5.  Bretanv 

6.  Orleannois. 


France.  ^ 


7.  Lionnois. 

8.  Provence. 

9.  Languedoc. 

10.  Guicnne. 

11.  Grascoigno. 

12.  Daupbme. 

13.  Burgundy  and  Fninche  Compte. 

14.  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

15.  Cambresis.        '* 

16.  Artois. 


Netherlands 

QJorth) 
or  Holland. 


1.  Holland. 

2.  Friesland. 

3.  Zealand  and  Korlh  Brabant. 

4.  Groningen. 
6.  Overyssell. 

6.  Guelderland  and  Zutphcn. 

7.  Utrecht. 

8.  Limburgh,  part  of. 

^  9.  Luxemburgh,  part  of. 


Netherlands 

(South) 
or  Belgium. 


*"  1.  South  Brabant. 

2.  Antwerp. 

3.  liege. 

4.  Limburgh. 

5.  Luxemburgh. 

6.  Namur. 

7.  Hfunault. 

8.  East  Fla&ders. 
,  9.  West  Flandex*. 


AKCUSMT  EUBOPE. 


diS 


^Celtaj. 


1    AmbianL 

2.  BeUovad,  Farisii,  Suessones. 

8.  Bemi,  Catalauni,  Tricasses, — IS.  Lingones. 

4.  Unelli  vel  Veneti,  Sail,  Lexovii, 
Yeliocasses. 

5.  Osismii,  Veneti,  Namnetes,  An- 
des, Redches. 

6.  Aureliani,  Camntes,  Senones, 
Turones,  Fictoncs,  Bituriges. 

Gallia.  -{    7.  ^dui,  Segusiani. 

8.  Salves,  Cavares. 

9.  Yolcse,  Arecomici,  Helvii,  Tolosates. 

10.  Petrocorii,  Bituriges,  Cadurci,  Ruteni. 

11.  AquitanL 

12.  Allobroges,  Centrones. 

13.  Lingones,  .^ui,  Sequani. 

14.  LeucL,  Mediomatrid,  Tribod,  Nemetes. 

15.  7 

16. ; 


Artnebates. 


Saxones.  ^ 


Frisi. 


if     .. 

3.  Toxandrii» 

4.  Cauci  vel  Cbaud. 

5.  Frand. 

6.  Bructeri,  Catti,  Sicambii, 

7.  BatavL 

g'  >-  Alemanni. 


Belgje:,  &c. 


1.  Menapii,  Ttmgrii. 

2.  Toxandri. 
8.  Euburones. 

^*    >  Alemanni. 

6.  Treveri. 

7.  Bemi. 

Q   >  Belgae.  Morini. 


aoOEKIT  XOKOPX. 


4.  Upper  Rliine. 
6.  Lower  Rhine, 
e.  Fnuicoiu&. 


■{i 


Boboma  Proper- 

SileuA. 

Moravia. 


■  1.  Greater  Poland. 
3.  LeasuF  Poland. 

3.  Fnuu&Boyal. 

4.  FrtuNa  Ducal. 

5.  SBmojptia. 

6.  Courlaod. 

7.  Lilhuania. 

8.  WuMTiA 

9.  Polachla. 

10.  Poleoa. 

11.  BedBuBBia. 
13.  PodoUa. 
13.  VoUiinia. 

'  1.  rGslUda. 
3.  jAiutria. 
3.    (Biscay. 

fi.    JAmgon. 
6     (Catalonia. 

7.  rTalentk. 

8.  J^*''^^ 

9.  1  Granada. 
10.  (Andalnna. 


11.  (( 

IS.  Jl 

18.  "11 

Ll4.  (] 


Old  Castile- 
New  Caitile. 

Egtremadnra. 


SPAtfUH  Isuitcg. 
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Nationes 

GERBCANICiE.  " 


'I.  Sueyi,  LingsB,  &c. 
2.  Saxones,  Ixingobardi,  Gambrivii. 
8.  Cherusci,  ChamaTi,  Gauchi,  Grer-  ,c--q«^ 
mania  Inferior.  < 

4.  Germania  Superior. 

5.  Marci,  Tincteri. 

6.  Marcomanni,  HermondurL 

7.  Noricum. 

8.  Rhsetia. 

9.  yindelida. 


I 


1.  Boiolioemimu 

2.  CorcontL 

3.  QuadL 


Gkrhano- 
Sarmat^. 


r  1,  Feucini. 
2.  Lugi. 

^*  [•  Burgundiones,  Biigii,  Guthones. 

5.  Ombroges. 

6.  Scyri. 

I*  >  Germano-Sarmatia. 


11.  > 

12.  Y 

Lis.) 

l] 


Bastamse. 


Grallsecia — Cantabri,  Asturea,  Varduli. 


6.  y  Tarraconenais— Vascones,  Valetani. 
6. 

HiSPANIA,  J     7     X 

vel  Iberia.  «    g]   f  Carthaginensis— ^ditani,  Contestani. 

9.  (*  Baetica — ^Bastiani,  Bastuli,  Turdetani,  &c. 
10.  ) 

Gallsecise  pars — ^Accsei,  Arevad. 
Tarraconensis  pars — Carpetani,  Oretani. 
Grallsecifle  pars — Vettones. 
LusitanisB  pars— Bseturia. 


Inbulm  HisPANiCiR.  jBaleareft. 
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Switzerland.  ^ 


Entre  Minbo  e  Douro. 
IVa  io8  Montes. 
Beira. 
Portugal.  -{  Estremadura. 
Kntre  Tajo. 
Alentajo. 
^Algarva, 

1.  Bern. 

2.  Friburg. 

3.  Basil  or  Bdla 

4.  Lucem. 
6.  Solutum. 

6.  Schaffhausen. 

7.  Zurick. 

8.  Appenzel. 

9.  Zug. 

10.  Schweitz. 

11.  Glaria. 

12.  Uri. 

13.  Underwald. 

14.  Geneva.       7  Confederates  of  the  Swiss. 

15.  Grisons,  &c.) 

1.  Savoy. 

2.  Piedmont. 

3.  Montferrat 

4.  Milan. 

5.  G^noa. 

6.  Parma. 

7.  Modena. 

8.  Mantua. 

9.  Venice. 

10.  Trent. 

11.  The  Popedom. 

12.  Tuscany. 

13.  Lucca. 

14.  San  Marino. 
16.  Kingdom  of  Naples. 


Italy.  -< 


Italian 
Islands. 


Hungary. 
Transylvania. 

SCLAfONIA. 

Croatia. 


1.  Sicily.^ 
is.  Sarcunia. 

3.  Corsica. 

4.  Malta. 

5.  Lipari  Islands. 

6.  Capri,  Ischia*  &c. 
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'CalJiaci. 
LusiTANiA.  <  Lusitani. 
(.Celtici. 


Q*  >  Ambronca. 


Helvetia,  x 


6.1 
7. 
8. 
9 
10 


;i 


Tigurini. 


14.  Nantuates. 
^15.  Veragri,  Vallis  Pennina,  Lepontii, 

1.  Lepontii,  Segusini,  Tauiiui. ' 

2.  Orobi.        '^ 


Gallia. 
^  Cisalpina,  vel 
Togata. 


4.  Insubres.     {      °^ 

6.  .     ) 

6.  AnamanT. 

7.  Boii. 

8.  Cenomani. 
Italia.    -{    9.  Venetia. 

10.  Tridentmi. 

11.  Lingones,  Senones,  Ficenum,  Umbria,  Sabini, 
Pars  Latii. 

12.  Tusda  vel  Etruria. 

13.  Pars  Tusciae, 

14.  Pars  UmbriaB. 

15.  Samnium,  Pars  La  til,  Apulia,  Campania,  Lii« 
cania,  Bruttiunu 

1.  Sicilia,  Sicania,  vel  Trinacria. 

2.  Sardo  vel  Sardinia. 

3.  Cyrnus  vel  Corsiciu 

4.  Melita. 

5.  Liparise  Insulse. 
^6.  Caprt»e,  Ischia,  &c. 

Dacia. 

PannoniA' 
Illybicvm. 


iNSULiE 

Italics.  " 
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Turkey  in 
Europe. 


Greek 

OP  Ionian 

Islands. 


r  1.  Dalmatia. 
2.  Bosnia. 
8.  Servia. 

4.  Walladda. 

5.  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia. 

6.  Bulgaria. 

7.  Albania. 

8.  Macedonia. 

9.  Romania. 

10.  Livadia. 

11.  Morea. 

12.  Budziac  Tartar^  or  Bessarabia. 

13.  Little  Tartary. 

14.  Crimea. 

''l.  Corfu. 

2.  Cephalonia. 

3.  Zante.  • 

4.  Santa  Mauria. 

5.  Cariffo. 

6.  The^ 

7.  Paxo. 


In  tlie         (Candia,  Stalimene,  &c.  (TurMsb.) 
Archipelago.  (ISTegropont,  Sjra,  &c.  (;ind  32  others,  Greek . ) 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Scotland. — ^Modern. 

1.  Edinburgh. 

2.  Haddington. 

3.  Berwick. 

4.  Roxbui^h. 

5.  Selkirk. 

6.  DumMes. 

7.  Kircudbright. 

8.  Peebles. 

9.  Wigton. 

10.  Lanark. 

11.  Air. 

12.  Dumbarton. 

13.  Bute. 
14.  ReDirew. 

J  5,  StSrling. 
16,  IJnUthgow, 


Vecturiones. 


Scotia. — ^Ancient. 
2  *[•  Damnii./ 
3.  Ottodini. ) 

g*  >  Selgovse. 
7.) 


LO.f 


10 

11.) 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Novantes. 


\ 


Damnii. 


^Picti 


\ 


ANnSXEMT  ettrofe. 
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Grjbcia. 


1.  Dalmatia. 

2.  Msesia  Saperior. 

3.  Daida  Ripensis. 

4.  GretsB. 

5.  Pars  Dadae. 

6.  Maesia  Inferior. 

7.  Epinis. 

8.  Macedonia. 

9.  Thracia. 

10.  Thessalia. 

11.  Foloponnesus. 

12.  Syctnia  et  pars  Daclse. 

13.  Farva  Syctnia. 

14.  Taurica  ChersonesuB. 


Instjljs 
Maris  loNn. 


'1.  Corcyra. 

2.  Gepludenia* 

3.  Zac3nithus. 

4.  Lencadia. 

5.  Gythera. 

6.  Ithaca. 

7.  Faxus. 


^®^'        (bcyro8,*&c. 


BIS 


GREAT 
Scotland. — ^Modern. 

17.  Fife. 

18.  Clackmannan. 

19.  Kinross. 

20.  Ferth. 

21.  Argyle. 

22.  Kincardine. 

23.  Forfar. 

24.  Aberdeen. 

25.  Banff. 

26.  Elgin. 

27.  Naum. 

28.  Inverness. 

29.  Ross. 

30.  Cromarty. 
81.  Sutherland. 
32.  Caithness. 
S3.  Orkney. 

S4.  Shetland. 


BRITAIN. 

Scotia. — Ancient. 

is?  1 

jQ*  >  CaledoniL     v  Ficti. 

20*)     .  ..  ) 

21.  Epidii,  Gadeni,  Cerones. 

22.  Vemicones.  "^ 

23.  Horestffi. 

24.)  J-Attacoti. 

25.^  Tsezali. 
26. 


II 

ftg  >•  Yacomagi. 


29.) 

30.  >•  Cantse. 
81.)  . 

82.  Mertse.    ) 

1    34.T\»3l©. 


Scoti. 
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EUROPE. 


England. — ^Modbux. 

1.  GomwalL 

2.  Devonshire. 

3.  Dorsetshire. 

4.  Hampshire. 

5.  Somersetshire. 

6.  Wiltshu-e. 

r  7.  Berkshire. 

8.  Oxfordshire. 

9.  Gloucestershire. 

10.  Momnouthshire. 

11.  Herefordshire. 

12.  Worcestershire. 

13.  Staffordshire. 
,14.  Shropshire. 

15.  Essex. 

16.  Hertfordshire. 

17.  Kent. 

18.  Surrey. 

19.  Sussex. 


L 


r20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
L25. 

^26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

80. 

81. 
L32. 

83. 
34. 
35. 
86. 
37. 
38. 
89. 
40. 


Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Huntingdonshire. 

Bedfordshire. 

Buckinghamshire. 

Lincolnshire. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Rutlandshire. 

Ldoestershire. 

Warwickshire. 

Korthamptonshire. 

Northumberland. 

Durham. 

Yorkshire. 

Lancashire. 

Westmoreland. 

Cumberland. 

Cheshire. 

Middlesex. 


England. — ^Anciekt. 
^*  >  Damnonii. 
3.  Durotriges. 

*•? 

5.  >-  Belgae. 

6.  \ 


7.  Attrebatii. 

8. 

9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Dobuni. 
Silures. 


Comavi. 


15.  Trinobantes. 

16.  Catieuchlani. 

17.  Cantii. 

}»:  }  BeguL 


[■  Simeni  vel  Iceni. 


20. 
21. 

22.  ) 

23.  y  Catieuchlani. 

24.  ) 

25.  Attrebatii. 


Coritani. 


26.  ^ 
27. 
28. 
29. 

80.  , 

81.  Comavi. 

82.  Catieuchlani. 


Ottadeni. 


83.  7 

84. ; 

85. 
86. 

87.  V 

38.  ) 

89.  Comavii. 

40.  Attrebates  et  Catieuch* 
laui. 


I:  M" 


Brigantes. 


EUBOPK. 
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Wales. — Mobbrn. 
"  1.  Anglesey. 
2.  Flintshire. 
8.  Mont^om^. 

4.  Denbighshire. 

5.  Carnarvonshire. 

6.  Merioneth. 

7.  Cardiganshire. 

8.  Carmarthenshire. 

9.  Pembrokeshire. 

10.  Kadnorshire. 

11.  Brecknockshire. 
^12.  Glamorganshire. 

IRELAND. 

MODERN. 

1.  Louth. 

2.  Meath,  East. 
8.  Meath,  West. 

4.  Longford. 

5.  Dublin. 

6.  Eildare. 

7.  King's  County. 

8.  Queen's  County. 

9.  Wicklow. 

10.  Carlow. 

11.  Wexford. 
,12.  Kilkenny. 

13.  Donegal  or  Tyr-  > 
connel.  ) 

14.  Londonderry. 

15.  Antrim. 

16.  Tyrone. 

17.  Fermanagh. 

18.  Armagh. 

19.  Down. 

20.  Monaghan. 

21.  Cavan. 


I 


3 


3 


"22.  Cork  County. 

23.  Waterford. 

24.  Tipperary. 

25.  Limerick. 

26.  Kerry. 

27.  Clare. 

;g  f  28.  Galway. 
go  I  29.  Roscommon. 
§  -I  SO.  Mayo, 
3  /  31.  SUgo. 
a  132.  L&tnm. 


Wales. — ^Ancient. 
1.  MonaLisula. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Ordovices. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Demetse. 


Silnres. 


HIBERNIA  vel  IRENE. 

ANCIENT. 

1.  VoluntiL 
Q*  >  CaucL 
4.  Auteri. 
I'  \  Blanii. 

7    f 

Q*  >  Coriondi. 

o.   ) 

9.  Blanii. 

it }  ^^'^ 

12.  Coriondi. 

13.  Yennicnii. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21.  Cauci. 

22.  Vodiie,  Invemi. 

Q  /  [•  Brigantes. 

25! 
26. 

on*  V  Gangaoi. 

29.  AuterL 

30.  ) 

31.  >  ISagoaXa^. 

32.  \ 


Velabori. 
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Britannic  Islands. 


'1.  Shetland  and  Orkney. 
2.  Western  Isles  of  Scotland* 
8.  Man. 

Anglesey. 

Wight. 


.  3. 


MODERN  ASIA. 


TuBKBT  in  Asia.  « 


I 


1.  Katolia. 


2.  Amasia  or  Siwa^. 
8.  Aladulia. 
^4.  Garamania. 


''S.  Irak. 

6.  Diarbeck. 

7.  Curdistan. 

8.  Turcomania. 
^9.  Georgia. 

10.  Syria  and  Palestine. 


Arabia. 


^Arabia  Fetrsea. 
•^Arabia  Deserta. 
(Arabia  Felix. 


Prrsia. 


"  1.  Chorassan. 
2.  Balk,  Sablustan,  and  Gandahar. 
8.  Sigistan. 

4.  Makeran. 

5.  Kerman. 

6.  Farsistan. 

7.  Ghusestan. 

8.  Irak  Agem. 

9.  Gurdestan. 

10.  Aderbeitzen. 

11.  Georgia. 

12.  Gangea. 
18.  Dagestan. 

14.  Mazanderam. 

15.  Gilan  Taberistan. 
^16.  Cbirvan. 


ANcndrr  Europe. 
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1.  Thule. 

2.  £budes  InsukB. 
IxsiTUB  Brftannica.  -{  8.  Moiueda  vel  Mona. 

4.  Mona. 

5.  Vectds, 


li 


ANCIENT  ASIA. 


Asia  Minor. 


1.  Mma,  L^dia,  Caria,  Phrygia, 

bithynia,  Galatia,  Paphlagonio. 

2.  Pontus. 

3.  Armenia. 

.4.  Cappadoda,  Cidlia,  &a 

5.  Babylonia,  Ghaldaea. 

6.  Mesopotamia. 

7.  Assyria. 

gV  Armenia  Major. 


^Q    (Syria,  Palmyrene. 
*  (Phoenicia,  Judaea. 


TArabia  Petrsea. 
Arabia.  •<  Arabia  Deserta. 
(Arabia  Felix. 


Persia. 


1.  Pars  Hyrcanise  et  Sogdianso. 

2.  Bectriana. 
8.  Drangiana. 
4. 

5.  Gedrosia. 

6.  Persis. 

7.  Susiana, 

8.  Parthia. 

9.  Pars  AsayrisB. 
10.  Media. 

12.)-  Iberia,  Colchis,  et  Albania. 
18.) 

15.  Pars  Hyrcanise. 


.16.  Pars  Albaxon. 


Jtiyrcai 
Albaxu 
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ASIA. 


IS 


MODERN. 

SOeUi. 
teak. 
Bengal. 

India     ^Decan. 
within  jGolconda. 
the      J  Bisnager. 
Ganges.  (Malabar. 

Island  of  Ceylon. 

India    CPegu. 
beyond  jTonquin. 
the      J  Cochinchina. 
^Granges.  (Siam. 


rNiuche. 
Corea. 
Laotong. 
Pekin. 
Xansi. 
Xensi. 
Xantum. 
Nanking. 
Chekiam. 
C^iNA.-^  Honan. 
Huquam. 
Eiamsi. 
Fokien. 
Canton. 
Quamsi. 
Suchuen. 
Quecheu. 
Yunum. 


Chinese 
Islands. 


^Formosa. 
J  Ainan. 
j  Macao. 
(Bashee  Islands. 


3 


n.  Astracan. 


0^1 


2.  Orenburg. 

3.  Casan. 
(Tobolsk. 

S  }  J.    G:u^rA^     JJeniseia. 
?  I  4.  Siberia,    -^j^tutsk. 


ANCIEKT. 

f  (Palibothra. 
J  Agora. 
jRegniPori 
India  (  et  Taxilie. 

intra     < 
Gangem.      TDachanos. 
J  Prasii  vel 
j  Gangaridae. 
(Male. 

Taprobana  Ins.  vel  Salice. 

India     \ 

extra      •<^Sinarum  Kegio. 
Gangem.  / 


Sinae. 

Sericse. 

Cathsea. 


1.  Sahmatia. 

Asiatica. 
ScythiaT  2. 

[s. 

I 


iatra 


ASIA. 
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MODERN. 

Independent  (1.  Great  Bucharla. 
Tartabt.      (2.  Earasm. 


AliUTII 

Tabtabs. 


Chinese 
Tabtary. 


Islands  of 

Chinese 

Tartary 


"1.  Little  Bucbaria. 
2.  Cassar. 
8.  Turkestan. 
4.  Ealmac  Tartars. 
6.  Thibet. 
6.  Little  Thibet. 


SKalkas. 
Mongol  Tartars. 
Mantcbou  Tartars. 
Corea. 

alien- Ula-hata, 


Ijedso. 


Philippine       (Lucon  or  Manilla, 
Isles.  (SPANISH)  (Mindanao,  &<;. 


Marian  or  La-  > 
DRONE  Islands.) 


Tinian. 


Isles  of       5^^™^^'    , 
SuNDA.        ^^"""^^^^i  ]  i>xn'CH. 


Molucca 
Isles. 


(Java, 


Celebes. 
Ambo}Ti&. 
•{  Ceram. 


(dutch)         Tunor. 

tFlorea,  &c. 

Maldh'-a  Isles. 


{ 


ancient. 

1.  Bactriana  Sogdiana 

2.  Aria. 


SCYTHIA 

extra 
Imaum. 


ri. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


SiNiR. 
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AFRICA— NOBTB  AMERICA 


APKICA. 


MODERN. 

Morocco. 
Algiers. 
Barbary.  •[  8.  Timis. 
4.  TripoU. 


.^8. 


^5.  Barca. 


1.  Egypt. 

2.  budulgerid. 

8.  Zaara,  or  the  Desert. 

4.  Negroland. 

5.  Guinea. 

6.  Upper       (^k^^  • 
ETHIOPIA.  \i^^' 

7.  Lower  Ethiopia. 

^Loango. 

8.  Lower  J  9''"^- 

Guinea.  i4"g*>^, 
Bengaela. 

LMatanan. 

9.  Ajan. 
10.  Zanguebar. 

11.  MONOMOTAPA. 

12.  MONOEMUGI. 
18.  SOFOLA. 

14.  Terra  de  Natal. 
16.  Cafraria,  or  Country  of 
the  Hottentots.  ' 


ancient. 
*1.  Mauretania  Ungitana. 
2.  Mauretania  Gsesariensis. 
<  8.  Kumidia,  AMca  Propria. 

4.  Tripolitana. 

5.  Cyrenaica,  Libya  Superior. 

1.  .^Bgyftus. 

2.  Libya  Inferior,  G^tc- 

UA. 
8.  SOLITUDINES. 
4.  AUTOLOLES. 


6.  .^STHiOFLfi  et  LiBYiB  pars. 

7.  ^THioPiiE:  pars. 


British. 


United 
States. 


/ 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  The  Countries  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 

Baffin's  and  Hudson^s  Bays. 

2.  Labrador,  or  New  Britain. 
8.  Canada,  Lower  and  Upper. 

4.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 


1.  Maine. 

2.  New  Hampshire. 
8.  Vermont. 

4.  Massachusetts. 
6.  Connecticut. 
6.  Rhode  Island. 


Eastern  States. 


V 


NORTH  AMERICA. 
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United 
States. 


Southern  States. 


7.  New  York. 

8.  Pennsylvania.  ^  j^j^^^  g^^^^ 

9.  ^ew  Jersey. 

10.  Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia,  (ten  miles  square,  con- 
taining Washington,  the  seat  of  Grovem- 
ment,  and  capital  of  the  United  States.) 

11.  Maryland. 

12.  Virginia. 

13.  North  Carolina. 

14.  South  Carolina. 

15.  Georgia. 
Florida,  territory  of. 

16.  Alabama. 

17.  Mississippi. 

18.  Louisiana. 

19.  Michigan. 

Wisconin,  territory  of. 

20.  Ohio. 

21.  Indiana. 

22.  Illinois. 

23.  Kentucky. 

24.  Tennessee. 

25.  Arkansas. 

26.  Missouri. 


3 

s 

I 


Missouri,  territory  of,  to  the  west  of  the 
State,  only  partially  explored. 

Oregon,  territory  of,  lying  between  the 
Bod^  Mountains  and  the  Pacific. 

Russian, — ^The  territory  of  Alaska,  north-west  of  Oreg<5n,  to 
Behering^s  Straits. 

Republic  of  Texas. 

Republic  of  Mexico. 

Republic  of  Guatemala. 


CQ 


ISLANDS. 

1.  Newfoundland. 

2.  Cape  Breton. 

3.  Bermudas. 

4.  Bahamas. 

5.  Jamaica. 

6.  St.  Christopher's. 

7.  Nevis. 

8.  Montserrat. 


Spanish,^!.  Cuba. 


9.  Antigua. 

10.  Dommica. 

11.  St.  Vincent. 

12.  Tobago. 

13.  Grenada. 

14.  Barbadoes. 

15.  Trinidad. 

16.  St.  Luda^  &c* 

2.  Porto  "Rieo. 


B 


2&8  AMERICA-^tAUSTBALASIAN  ISLANDS. 


CoLUMBiAK, — ^Margarita. 

Haytian  Republic, — St.  Domingo,  or  HaytL 

(1,  Part  of  St.  Martin's.  4.  Buenayre^, 

Dutch.     <2,  Eustatius.  5.  Gurasoa. 

(3.  AveB.  6.  Aruba. 

!1.  Miquelon.  6.  Guadaloupe. 

2.  St.  rierre.  6,  Desiada. 

3.  Part  of  St.  Martin's.  7.  Mariegalante. 
4.  Martinico. 

T\.^^.^     (1.  St.  Thomas.  3.  St.  John's. 
Danish,   j^   g^^  ^^ 

Swedish.    St.  Bartholomew. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


CNew  Granada. 


Republics  op  -^Ecuador.  >  Columbia. 


(Venezuela,  or  Carracas. 

British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana. 

Empire  of  Brazil. 

Peru. 
ChilL 

i9DiT>TT«TT/^a  /Nw  J  Buenos  Ayres,  or  La  Plata. 
x&bpublics  opx  j^^^^  y^^^^  ^j.  3^^  Oriental. 

Paraguay. 

Bolivia,  or  ITpper  Peru. 

Amazonia,  the  vast  unexplored  interioi:  lying  on  the  Amazon 

and  Orinoco  rivers. 

Pataqonia,  the  southmost  part  of  the  continent. 

TTerra  del  Puego. 
Islands.  •<Falklands.    ^ritish.) 
(South  Greorgia,  &c. 


I: 


AUSTRALASIAN  ISLANDS. 

1.  New  Holland,  (eastern  side  called  New  South 
British  J  Wales,  the  western  called  Australia.) 

.  -{  2,  Yan  Dieman's  Land. 

.3.  New  Zealand. 

4.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  and  others. 

5.  Pelew,  Ladrone,  &  Sandwich  Islands.^ 

6.  Friendly^  Navigator^8,Maiqaeaas^     >  Polynesia. 
and  Society  Elands.  ) 


EMPIRES  OF  ASSTSIAf  FEKfllA,  AND  ALEXANDER.         25d 

Th^  Empire  of  Assyria,  under  Niniui  and  Semiramis,  about 

2200  B.  c,  comprehended 

Asia  Minor.  Assyria.  Egjpt. 

ColdiiB.  Media  Chaldea. 

The  Empire  of  Assyria,  as  divided  about  820  b.  c,  formed 

three  kingdoms, 

Media. 

Babylo-Chaldea.  g-gj^ 

Lydia.  All  Asia  Minor. 

The  Empire  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  522  B.C. 

comprehended 

Persis.  Bactriana.  Albania. 

Susiana.  Armenia.  Colchis. 

Chaldea.  Asia.  Egypt. 

Assyria.  Parthia.  Part  of  Ethiopia. 

Media.  Iberia.  Part  of  Scythia. 

The  Em|Mre  of  Alexander  the  Great,  330  b.  c 

consisted  c^ 

1.  All  Macedonia  and  Greece,  excepting  Peloponnesus. 

2.  All  the  Persian  Empire,  as  above  described. 

3.  India  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  laxartes  or 

or  Tanais  on  the  north. 

The  Empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided,  306  b.  c,  between 
rtolemy,  Cassander,  Lisymachus,  and  Seleueus, 


TEgypt.  Ccelosyria. 

r.     J  Libya. 


Empure  of  Ptolemy.     -^  Libya.  Palestine. 

(Arabia.  * 

Empire  of  Cassander, — ^Macedonia,  Greece. 

Empire  of  Lysimachus, — ^Thrace,  BIthynia. 

Empire  of  Seleucus, — Syria,  and  all  the  reist  of  Alexander's  Empire. 

The  Empire  of  the  Parthians^  140  B.C.,  comprehended 

Parthia.  Persis.  Mesopotamia. 

Hyrcania.         Bactriana.      India  to  the  Indus. 
Media.  Babylonia. 

The  Roman  Empire,  under  the  Kings,  "was  eoT\&[v<^<\  Vi  S5^<^^\^^ 
of  Rome,  and  a  few  miles  around  \t. 
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The  EoMAN  Empire,  at  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  comprehended 

All  Italy.  Achaia. 

Great  part  of  Gaul.  Macedonia. 

Part  of  Britain.  Dardania,  Mcesia,  Thracia^ 

Africa  Proper.  Pontus,  Armenia. 

Great  part  of  Spain.  Judaea,  Cilicia,  Syria. 

Illyria,  Istria,  laburnia,  Dalmatia.  Egypt. 

Under  the  Emperors, 
AU  Spain,  "^  ^^^  reduced 

The  Alps  Mantmiae,  Piedmont,  &c.  (  '^^^  Roman 

Bhsetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia,    C  provinces 
Pontus,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  )  " 

Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  divided  the  Empire  into 
Eastern  and  Western;  and  under  Constantino  each  had 
a  distinct  capital  or  seat  of  empire. 

The  extent  of  each  division  was  fluctuating  from  time  to  time; 

but  in  general 

'^^IXn'L^'P"'    fife-  fc«>^- 

comprehended  |^^  B^^j^ 

5 Asia  Minor.  Thrace. 

Pontus,  Armenia.  Dacia. 

Assyria,  Media,  &c.  Macedonia. 
Egypt. 

The  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  800  a.  c,  comprehended 

Neustria,  comprehending  Bretany,  Normandy,  Isle 
of  prance,  Orleannois. 
p  Austria,  comprehending  ticardy  and  Champagne. 

^^        "^  Aquitania,  comprehendm^  Guienne  and  Gascony. 

Burgundia,    comprehending.  Burgundy,    Lionnois, 
Languedoc,  Dauphine,  Provence. 

Marca  Hispanica,  or  Navarre  and  Catalonia. 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  Corsica. 
ItiJy,  as  far  south  as  Naples. 
Istna,  libumia,  Dalmatia. 
Khsetia,  Yindelica,  Noricum. 

Grermany,  from  the  Khine  to  the  Oder,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Baltic. 


PART  SECOND. 


THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 


SECTION  L« 

FBOM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  TO  THB 
SUBVERSION  OF  THE  LOMBARD  MONARCHY  BY  CHARLE- 
MAGNE, 476 — 774  A.  C. 

1.  [The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans  in  476,  is  the 
natural  termination  of  ancient  history,  and  the  era  from  which 
we  date  the  commencement  of  middle  history,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  that  time  the  hordes  of  northern  barbarians  whose  martial 
energy  and  whose  nmnbers  were  irresistible  had  evennvhere  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  overturned  the  vast  fabric  of  Roman  power, 
^hich  had  taken  many  ages  to  establish.  Thus,  from  one  arose 
many  kingdoms,  whose  origins  were  the  same,  and  which,  after 
many  vidssitudes,  still  actually  exist.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
masters  of  the  southern  provmces  of  Britain ;  the  Franks  of  a 
part  of  Gaul ;  the  Visigoths  of  Spain ;  and  the  Heruli  of  Italy.] 

2.  ["  Many  concurrmg  causes  prepared  the  way  for  this  great 
revolution,  and  insured  success  to  the  nations  which  invaded  the 
empire.  The  Roman  commonwealth  had  conquered  the  world 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxims  and  the  rigour  of  its  military 
discipline.  But,  under  the  emperors,  the  former  were  forgotten 
or  despised,  and  the  latter  were  gradually  relaxed.  The  armies 
of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  bore  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  invincible  legions  which  had  been  victori- 
ous wherever  they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen,  who  volun- 
tarily took  arms  from  the  love  of  glory  or  of  their  country, 
^ovincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed  or  forced  into  service. 
These  were  too  feeble,  or  two  proud  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  of 
military  duty.  At  the  same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became 
extinct,  the  revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  diminished.  By 
the  large  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations  to  buy  off  their 
hostilities,  or  by  the  frontier  provinces  wasted  by  frequent  in- 
cursions, becommg  unable  to  pay  the  customary  tribute.  The 
feeble  expedient  to  which  the  emperors  had  recourse^  of  t»k5si% 
lar^e  bodies  of  the  barbarians  into  pay,  and.  oi  eiixi^Qr^%^<BKi. 
to  repel  new  invaders,  instead  of  retai^^^V-aaXjea^^^^^^^ 
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etruction  of  the  empire.  These  mercenaries  soon  turned  their 
arms  against  their  masters,  and  with  greater  advantage  than 
ever,  for,  by  serving  in  the  Boman  armies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  discipline  or  skill  in  war  which  the  Romans  still  retained, 
and  upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity,  they  became 
altogether  irresistible."  *] 

3.  [^^But  though  from  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  pro- 
gress and  conquests  of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire 
became  so  extremely  rapid,  they  were  accompanied  with  homble 
devastations,  and  an  incredible  destruction  of  the  human  species. 
Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood. 
They  ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no 
distinction  between  what  was  sacred  and  what  was  profane. 
They  respected  no  age,  or  sex,  or  rank.  What  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those  which  followed 
it.  The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  converted 
into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and 
cities,  that  afforded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  whom 
chance  had  preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with 
destroying,  had  spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the 
countries  which  they  had  wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated 
by  new  invaders,  who,  coming  fi^)m  regions  farther  removed 
fi*om  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  were  still  more  fierce  and 
rapacious.  This  brought  firesh  calamities  upon  mankind,  which 
did  not  cease,  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  furnish 
instruments  of  destruction.  Famine  and  pestilence,  which 
always  march  in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages  with  such 
inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  com- 
pleted its  sufferings.  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  firom  the  death  of 
Theododus  the  Great,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy.  The  contemporary  authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  of 
desolation,  labour,  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  describe 
the  horror  of  it.  The  scourge  of  God,  the  Destroyer  of  Nations, 
are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  distinguish  the  most 
noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin 
which  they  brought  on  the  world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by 
earthquakes,  conla^ations,  or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and 
fatal  calamities  which  the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 
But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destruc- 
tive progress  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  total  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  it  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity. 
Very  /hint  vestiges  of  the  Boman  policy,  junsprudence,  arts,  or 
literature  remained.    New  forms  of  go^c9cxiiAftTit<t  ^^^  laws,  new 

•  Robertoon*t  Chmt\ei  V^  ^wU  ^ 
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manners,  new  dresses,  new  langaages,  and  new  names  of  men 
and  coontries,  were  eyerywhere  intxoduced.  To  make  a  great 
and  sudden  alteration  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where 
the  andent  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost  totally 
exterminated,  has  proved  an  undertaking  beyond  the  power  of 
the  greatest  conquerors.  The  great  change  which  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Europe, 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof  than  even 
the  testhnony  of  contemporary  historians,  of  the  destructive 
violence  with  which  these  invaders  carried  on  their  conquests, 
and  of  the  havoc  which  they  made  from  one  extremity  of  the 
empire  to  another." — ^Robertson.] 

i,  [The  Heruli,  who  deposed  Agustulus,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  West,  only  enjoyed  their  conquests  seventeen  years  (476 — 
498),  when  they  were  deprived  or  them  by  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
completed  die  contjuest  of  Italy  in  four  years,  and  retained  pos- 
session of  it  for  sixty-four  years,  under  eight  successive  kmgs. 
This  formidable  monarchy  was  at  last  subdued  in  558,  after  a 
sani^oinary  warfare  of  eighteen  years,  by  the  Greeks,  under 
Behsarius  and  Narses,  two  of  the  ^eatest  generals  of  the  East- 
em  Empire.  The  government  of  Italy  was  ably  administered 
by  the  latter,  as  Exarch,  for  fifteen  years ;  when  he  was  recalled 
m  an  offensive  manner,  which  is  supposed  to  have  led  the  Lom- 
bards who  had  served  under  him  to  induce  their  countrymen  to* 
attenipt  the  conquest  of  Italy  for  themselves.  However  this 
maj  nave  been,  they  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  in  the  spring  of 
568,  under  the  ferocious  Alboin ;  and  Longrnus,  the  successor  of 
Narses,  unable  to  resist  the  torrent,  abandoned  the  country  to 
Its  fiite  and  the  cities  to  their  own  defence.  Pavia,  which  the 
Goths  had  fortified  with  care,  was  the  only  town  that  offered  a 
vigorous  resistance ;  and  it  did  not  surrender  till  after  a  siege  of 
three  vears,  572.] 

5.  [[Alboin  made  Pavia  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  which 
comprehended  Upper  Italy  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
middle  and  lower  districts.  He  conferred  upon  his  principal 
ofiicers,  with  the  titles  of  dukes  and  counts,  the  administration 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  and 
military  service,  which  established  the  celebrated  fuedal  system 
as  the  principle  of  government.  On  his  death,  in  573,  Clef,  or 
Clephis,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  dukes,  was  elected 
his  successor ;  but  afi;er  his  murder,  in  575,  the  dukes  and  counts, 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty-six,  declined  to  elect  or  recognise 
another  monarch,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  anst0'> 
cracy,  each  one  governing  his  own  dty  and  its  dependent  terri- 
tory. This  form  of  government  lasted  ten  years,  when  the 
dread  of  a  Greek  and  Frank  invasion  led  them  to  elect  Autharis 
as  their  king.  This  prince  possessed  great  ability  and  energy. 
He  ridsed  the  monarchy  fi*om  the  state  of  diXiaT^^  \si\a  ^\svs3a.  SX» 
bad  Seen  thrown  by  the  aristocratic  confeAfeT^^iQiVl.   ^'^  ^^~ 
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tended  and  strongly  constituted  the  supreme  authority,  and 
compelled  the  great  feudatories  to  recognise  the  right  of  the 
monarch  to  remove  them  at  pleasure,  to  pay  one  half  of  the  in- 
come from  their  respective  domains  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
to  provide  a  fixed  number  of  troops  when  required.  In  peace 
a  judge,  a  leader  in  war.  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a  sole 
and  absolute  legislator.  His  national  assembly  or  great  council 
was  composed  of  the  persons  most  eminent  by  their  birth  and 
dignities ;  but  the  vaHdity^  as  well  as  the  execution,  of  their 
decrees,  depended  on  being  confirmed  by  the  Lombards.  Every 
Lombard  was  bom  the  soldier  of  his  king  and  duke ;  and  the 
civil  assemblies  of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners,  and  assumed 
the  appellation,  of  a  regular  army.  Of  this  army  the  pay  and 
the  rewards  were  drawn  fi:om  the  conquered  provinces.  The 
distribution,  which  was  not  made  till  afi;er  the  death  of  Alboin, 
was  marked  with  injustice  and  rapine.  Many  of  the  most 
wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished ;  the  remainder  were 
divided  amon^  the  strangers,  and  a  tributary  obligation  imposed 
of  paying  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of  the  firmts  of  the  earth. 
Within  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  was  ex- 
changed for  an  adequate  proportion  of  landed  property.  (See 
Gibbon,  cap.  45).] 

6.  [The  Lombards  t  were  reputed  the  most  courageous,  the 
most  cruel,  and  the  proudest  of  their  independence,  of  the  vari- 
ous hordes  which  issued  fi:om  the  north  of  Germany ;  but  their 
number  was  inconsiderable,  and  as  the  feudal  chie&  scarcely 
acknowledged  themselves  dependent  on  the  sovereign,  they 
never  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Their  authonty  never 
having  been  acknowledged  either  on  the  Lagunes,  at  the  ex- 
tremitjr  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  where  the  refugees  founded  the 
Venetian  KepubUc ;  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Asiatic,  now  called 
Romagna ;  or  at  Rome,  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalphi.  Twenty- 
one  Lombard  kings  reigned  from  568  to  774,  when  the  monarchy 
was  subverted  by  Chaxlemagne,  after  having  endured  206  years.  J 


SECTION  n.* 

THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

0/ Arabia  J  and  the  Empire  of  the  Saracens, 

1.  [The  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  Empire 
of  the  East.  It  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tigris, 
and  the  populous  countries  included  within  it  were  the  seat  of 
art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
who  had  assumed  the  language  and  manners  of  Greece,  con- 

^f  ^*  Lombards,  so  called  from  wearing  long  beards,  catae  to  Italy  from  Pannonia 
(ScUroaiM),  but  their  original  location  was  on  the  Elbe,  '\a  xbe  uotvYi  ol  ^«mawi. 
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flidered  themselves  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  portion 
of  the  human  race.  The  government  was  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  emperors  imitating,  m  the  luxury  and  mamiificence  of  their 
court,  and  the  obedience  they  exacted  from  their  servile  subjects, 
the  parade  and  despotism  of  Eastern  rulers.  The  feeble  succes- 
sion of  emperors,  generally  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  women  of  the  palace,  who  governed  in  their  name,  had 
reduced  the  Eastern  Empire  to  that  state  of  weakness  which  would 
have  soon  led  to  its  fall  after  that  of  the  Western,  had  not  the 
andent  martial  spirit  which  had  originally  raised  the  Koman 
empire  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  been  in  some  measure 
revived  in  the  reigns  of  Justin  and  Justinian,  618 — 666  a.  c. 
In  the  latter  reign  nearly  every  province  of  the  empire  was--  ex- 
posed to  the  calamities  of  war,  the  Bulgarians  even  advancing  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  559.  BeHsarius  and  Narses  were 
the  great  defenders  of  the  empire  during  this  period  against 
the  arms  of  the  barbarians. 

2.  In  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Justin  U.,  Tiberius  U.,  Maurice, 
Phocas,  and  Heradius,  665-641,  the  resources  and  population  of 
the  empire  were  wasted  in  destructive  wars,  principally  with  Persia, 
which  had  become  a  powerM  ompire  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanides.  Heraclius  successfully  contended  against  tne  great 
Ohosroes  IT.,  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace  in  628,  but 
both  empipes  were  so  weakened  that  they  were  unable  to  resist 
a  new  power  which  had  arisen  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia*  during 
the  latter  years  of  their  struggle,  which  was  destined  to  subvert 
the  course  of  empires,  and  to  establish  a  new  religion  in  the 
world.] 

The  Arabians,  at  this  time  a  rude  nation,  living  chiefly  in 
independent  tribes,  who  traced  their  descent  &om  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  professed  a  mixed  religion,  compounded  of  Judaism 
and  idolatry.  Mecca,  their  holy  city,  arose  to  eminence  from 
the  donations  of  pilffrims  to  its  temple  fthe  Caaba,)t  in  which 
was  reposited  a  black  stone  J  an  object  of  high  veneration.  [The 
custody  of  the  temple  was  hereditary,  in  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
which  gave  a  pre-eminence  to  it  over  the  others.    Of  the  princes 

«  Arabia  is  a  peninsula  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  inclosed  on  three 
•ides  by  the  ocean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south. west  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  lower  course  of  the  £uph. 
rates,  and  the  intervening  desert;  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
length  from  this  over  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  is  about  1430  miles;  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  Bassora,  about  700  miles.  I'he  divison  of  this  country 
by  the  ancients  was,  according  to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil,  into  Arabia 
Petrea  or  (the  stony),  Arabia  Deserta  (the  desert),  and  Arabia  Felix  (the  happy). 
The  Arabs  boast  that  their  country  has  never  been  conquered,  but  this  they  owe  to 
its  general  sterlity,  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  water,  and  the  inaccessible  nature  of 
the  country. 

f  According  to  tradition,  the  Caaba  is  built  over  the  well  Zemzem,  to  which  an 
angel  directed  Hagar,  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  Arabians. 

{This  stone  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven  in  those  days  of  innocence 
wh^i  roan  was  free  from  guilt  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  hv&  CtevXcic.   'V\\^ 
stone  was  then  white,  but  gradually  became  sulUed,  as  tcvau  X^^aiCCki^  XEkioit^  '«\0&ft^\ 
tJJI  at  last  it  grew  entirely  biack. 
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of  this  tribe  descended  JVfahomet,  the  fonnder  of  the  Arabian 
empire,  and  of  the  religion  to  which  he  has  given  his  name. 
He  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  the  year  571  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  precise  era  of  his  birth  has  been  much  disputed,  Gibbon 
fixes  569,  whilst  others  give  570,  and  various  periods  from  560 
to  620  A.  c.     His  &ther  Abd^allah  was  a  younger  son    of 
Abd^almotalleb,   the  son  of  Hashem,  and  the  fourth  in  lineal 
descent  who  had  held  the  sacerdotal  office ;  hence  the  &mily  of 
Mahomet  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the  estimation 
of  their  country.     He  came  into  the  world  under  considerable 
disadvanta^.     His  father  died  young,  and  left  his  widow  and 
infiint  son  m  very  mean  circumstances,  his  whole  substance  con- 
sisting only  of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopian  female  slave. 
Abd'almotalleb    therefore    tmdertook  the    care  of  his  in^t 
grandchild,  which  he  not  only  did  during  his  own  lifetime,  but 
on  his  death  at  the  age ^  of  110,  he  enjoined  his  eldest  son  Aba 
Taleb,  the  brother  of  Abd'allah  by  the  same  mother,  to  provide 
for  him  in  future,  which  he  very  affectionately  did,  and  having 
instructed  him  in  the  trade  of  a  merchant,  took  him  into  Syria 
when  he  was  only  thirteen.     He  afterwards  recommended  him 
as  factor  to  Kadijah,  a  noble  and  rich  widow,  in  whose  service 
he  conducted  himself  so  well,  that  she  made  him  her  husband, 
and  thus  raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  richest  in  Mecca. 
Afterwards  when  he  began  to  live  at  his  ease,  he  formed  the 
scheme  of  establishing  a  new  religion ;  or  as  he  expressed  it,  of 
replanting  the  only  true  and  ancient  faith  professed  by  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  all  the  prophets,  by  destroy- 
ing the  gross  idolatary  into  which  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men had  fallen,  and  restoring  it  to  its  original  purity,  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  the  One  only  Grod.     He  began 
to  put  his  scheme  into  practice  by  afiecting  a  solitary  life.     He 
bestowed  a  great  deal  in  charity.     He  retired  to  the  desert,  where 
he  pretended  he  held  conferences  with  the  angel  Gabriel  and  re- 
ceived ftom  him  from  time  to  time  portions  of  a  sacred  book  or 
Koran,  containing  revelations  of  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  the  doctrines  which  he  required  his  prophet  to  commum- 
cate  to  the  world. 

3.  This  religion,  while  it  adopted  in  part  the  morality  of 
Christianity,  retained  many  of  the  rites  of  «Judaism,  and  some  of 
the  Arabian  superstitions,  as  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;    but 
owed  to  a  certain  spirit  of  Asiatic  voluptuousness  its  chief  recom- 
mendation to  its  votaries.    The  Koran  taught  the  belief  of  one 
God,  whose  will  and  power  were  constantly  exerted  towards  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures ;  that  the  dutv  of  man  was  to  love  his 
neighbours,  assist  the  poor,  protect  the  mjured,  to  be  humane  to 
inferior  animals,  and  to  pray  seven  times  a-day.     The  pious 
Mussulman  was  allowed  to  have  four  wives,  and  as  many  concu- 
biaea  as  he  chose ;  and  the  pleasures  of  .love  were  promised  as 
ihe  supreme  joys  of  paradise.    To  rewe  tVi^  m^ncvjaavoivi  qI  \3cksaa 
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laws,  iviiich  Grod  had  engrayen  orimnally  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
he  had  sent  from  time  his  prophets  upon  earth,  Abraham, 
Mofles,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mahomet;  the  last  the  greatest,  to 
whom  all  the  world  dbonld  owe  its  conversion  to  the  true  religion. 
By  producing  the  Koran  in  detached  parcels,  Mahomet  had  it 
in  hiB  power  to  solve  all  objections  by  new  revelations. 

4.  iMssensions  and  popular  tumults  between  the  believers  and 
infidels  caused  the  banishment  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca.  His 
flight,  called  the  Hijra  or  Hegira,  which  took  place  July  16, 
622,  ^rms  the  era  of  the  Mahomedans.  He  betook  himself  to 
Medina,  was  joined  by  the  brave  Omar,  and,  propagating  his 
doctrines  with  great  success,  marched  with  his  followers  in  arms 
and  took  the  city  of  Mecca.  In  a  few  years  he  subdued  all 
Arabia;  and  then  attacking  Syria,  won  several  of  the  Roman 
cities.  He  died  at  Medina,  June  8,  632,  in  the  midst  of  his 
▼idXHries,  after  he  had  lived  sixty-one  years,  prophesied  twenty 
three,  commanded  the  Arabs  about  ten,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  empire  which  in  less  than  a  century  comprehended  more 
countries  than  the  Romans  had  conquered  in  ei^t  centuries; 
and  also  after  he  had  seen  established  a  religion  -vniich  still  pre- 
dominates overi;he  half  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients.] 
He  had  nominated  All  his  son-in-law  his  successor  or  Caliph,* 
but  Abubeker  his  &ther-in-law  secured  the  succession,  by 
gamin?  the  army  to  his  interest. 

5.  Abubeker  united  and  published  the  books  of  the  Koran. 
He  prosecuted  the  conquests  of  Mahomet,  and  invaded  the 
Roman  and  Persian  empires  in  the  first  year  of  his  Caliphate. 
His  general,  Caled,  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  the 

,  Persians  to  become  tributary;  whilst  Abu  Obadiah  defeated  the 
army  of  Heraclius,  took  Jerusalem,  and  subjected  all  between 
Mount  Idbanus  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  death  in  634, 
after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  Omar  was  elected  to  the  Caliph- 
ate, and  in  one  campdgn  deprived  the  Greek  empire  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldea.  In  the  next,  he  subdued 
to  the  Saracen  t  dominion  and  religion  the  whole  empire  of  Persia. 
His  eenerals  at  the  same  time  conquered  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Numidia.  The  great  library  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed  at  this 
time,  640.  When  the  Caliph  was  entreated  to  spare  it,  heis  said 
to  have  replied,  "If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Koran  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  dis- 
agree with  it,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed." 

6.  Otman,  or  Othman,  succeeded  Omar  in  644,  and  added  to 
the  dominion  of  the  caliphs  Bactriana,   part  of  Tartary,  and 

*  Caliph  is  the  Arabian  word  which  signifies  a  successor  or  vicar.  This  title  it  now 
borne  by  the  Grand  Signior  or  Sultan  in  Turkey*  and  by  the  Sophi  of  Persia,  who 
each  claim  to  be  the  true  representative  of  Mahomett  as  the  Pope  pretends  to  be  of 
Bt.  Peter. 

f  The  Arabians,  were,in  fact,  Uhmaelites,  or  descendants  of  Abraham  by  his  con. 
cubine  Hagar,  but  they  are  supposed  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  SacacetM^  Uk 
induce  the  belief  of  tbelr  being  the  legitimate  de«cendanl%  ot  K\ff«^vEa\s^%n«2cw 
hit  wife. 
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ravaged  Rhodes  and  the  Greek  islands.  His  successor  was  AM^ 
the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  a  name  to  this  day  revered  by  the 
^  Mahometans.  He  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  from 
Mecca  to  Coufia,  whence  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bagdat. 
His  reign  was  glorious,  but  only  of  five  years  duration,  656 — 
660.  !N  ineteen  caUphs  of  the  race  of  Omar  (Ommiades)  reigned  in 
succession,  after  which  began  the  dynasty  of  the  AhassidcB  (660), 
descended  by  the  male  line  firom  Mahomet.  Almanzor,  second 
caUph  of  this  race,  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Bagdat,  and 
introduced  learning  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  which  his 
successors  continued  to  promote  with  equal  zeal  and  liberality. 
Harun  al  Kashid  (Aaron  the  sage),  an  accomplished  scholar, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  celebrated 
as  a  second  Augustus.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and 
of  learned  men.  He  never  built  a  mosque  without  attaching  a 
school  to  it.  He  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  and 
reigned  twenty-three  years,  786 — 809.  The  sciences  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  Arabians  were  medicine,  geometry,  and 
astronomy;  and  if  they  were  not  the  inventors  of  algebra,  they 
at  least  introduced  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the  western  nations. 
They  improved  the  Oriental  poetry,  by  adding  regularity  to  its 
fancy  and  luxuriancy  of  imagery.  The  age  of  Arabian  literature 
lasted  500  years,  and  was  cotemporary  with  the  darkest  period 
of  Europe;  but  as  the  sun  of  science  declined  in  the  east  it  arose 
in  the  west. 


OBSBRVA.TIONS  ON  THE  RISE  AND  PaOGRESS  OF  THE  MAHOAIEDAN 

RELIGION  AND  POWER. 

7  ["The  rapid  extension  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  first  address- 
ed, or  on  whom  it  was  first  imposed.  It  summoned  the  brave,  hardy,  and 
predatory  tribes  of  Arabia  to  battle,  plunder,  and  pleasure;  and  divested 
death  of  its  terrors,  by  the  assurance  that  when  incurred  in  religious  warfare 
it  was  an  incontrovertible  title  to  an  eternity  of  enjoyment.  The  courage 
thus  animated  was  confirmed  by  the  success  which  attended  the  attacks  of  the 
Arabs  upon  the  effeminate  and  ill-protected  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria; 
and  the  confidence  of  conc^uest  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  to 
render  the  soldiers  of  Islam*  invincible  before  they  encountered  the  numerous 
but  not  overvaliant  hosts  of  Persia  and  the  (ireek  empire.  To  the  Fire- 
worshippers  of  Persia,  as  to  the  idolaters  of  Arabia,  Mahommedanism  offered 
a  more  rational  creed,  and  the  impression  which  the  sword  first  made  was 
extended  and  established  by  conviction.  To  the  Christians  and  Jews  of 
Asia  and  Elgvpt,  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  permitted  upon  payment 
of  a  slight  tribute,  and  their  political  connection  with  Constantinople  was  not  of 
a  nature  to  inspire  loyalty  or  patriotism.  The  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment in  both  the  Greek  empire  and  Persian  kingdom  was  singularly 
defective;  and  the  functionaries,  both  civil  and  military,  corrupt,  luxurious, 
and  imbecile :  whilst  the  rule  of  the  Califs  was  simple  and  vigorous,  and  the 
leaden  of  their  armies  distinguished  for  disinterested  zeal,  judicious  energy, 
and  intrepid  vulourJ**— Oxford  Ckrtmohgioal  TabletJl 

*  From  the  Arabic  word  talatna^  to\M  MCe,Yienc^li\AxaV&ai  tlsaifics  the  **  True 
AJtA,*'  Mooording  to  the  MahommedHiUk 
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SECTION  m. 

MONARCHY  OF  THB  FRANKS,  460 — ^768  A.C. 

1,  [Among  the  states  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  that  of  the  Franks  acquired  the  preponderance;  and,  for 
several  ages  sustained  the  character  of  bemg  the  most  power- 
ful kingdom  in  Europe.]  The  Franks  were  originally  those 
tribes  of  Germans  who  inhabited  the  districts  between  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe ;  and  who,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  passed  under  the  names  of  Chaud,  Cherusci, 
Catti,  Sicambri,  &c.  They  assumed  the  name  or  appellation  of 
Franks^  or  freemen,  from  their  temporary  union  to  resist  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans.  [They  overran  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Valerian  and  Gratian,  253 — 378,  and  took  possession  of  seme  of 
the  finest  provinces  of  the  empire.  They  were  soon,  however, 
taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Romans,  and  faithfrilly  and  valiantly 
protected  their  frontiers,  particularly  upon  the  invasion  of  Rada- 
^usus,  in  406.]  Legendary  chronicles  record  a  Pharamond,  a 
tllodion,  and  a  Meroveus ;  the  last  the  head  of  the  first  race 
of  the  kin^  of  France,  termed  the  Merovingian;  but  the 
authentic  history  of  the  Franks  commences  only  with  his  grand- 
son Clovis  (son  of  Childerick  I.),  who  began  to  reign  in  481. 
While  only  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  Clovis  achieved  the* 
conquest  of  Gaul,  bv  the  defeat  of  Syagnus,  the  Roman  gover- 
nor, near  Soissons,  m  486,  and  marrying  Clotilda,  daughter  of 
Chilperic  king  of  Burgundy,  soon  added  that  province  to  his 
donunions,  by  dethroning  his  fiither-in-law.  He  was  converted 
by  Clotilda ;  and  the  Franks,  till  then  idolaters,  became  Chris* 
tians,  after  their  sovereign's  example.  The  Visigoths,  professing 
Arianism,  were  masters  at  this  time  of  Aquitame,  the  country 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire.  The  intemperate  zeal  of 
Clovis  prompted  the  extirpation  of  these  heretics,  who  retreated 
across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and  the  province  of  Aquitaine 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  They  did  not  long 
retain  it ;  for  Theodonc  the  Great  (king  of  the  Ostrogoths  and 
of  Italy),  defeating  Clovis  in  the  battle  of  Aries,  added  Aquitaine 
to  his  own  dominions.  Clovis  dishonoured  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  by  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  died  in  511  a.  c.  [The  king- 
dom wnich  nominally  acknowledged  his  authority  extended  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ouan. 
The  Franks,  who  were  the  voluntary  followers  of  Clovis,  obtained 
allotments  of  the  conquered  lands  in  fiill  property;  but  their 
mutual  security  and  preservation  made  it  necessary  that  each 
should  become  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  community. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Feudal  System.  The  towns 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  governmoxit^xviiixki^x^sj^ 
cfthe  Boman  laws,  whilst  general  asseu^^ea  oi  tSaa'Sx^sisu^'v^t^^ 
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held  to  determine  on  all  public  af^rs.     Clovis  revised  the  Salic 
•  law,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Salian  Franks  in 
the  time  of  Pharamond,  by  which  males  only  were  entitled  to 
inherit.] 

2.  The  four  sons  of  Clovis,  Thierry  (Theodoric),  Clodomir, 
Childebert,  and  Glotaire,  divided  the  monarchy,  [making  Metz, 
Orleans,  Paris,  and  Soissons,  the  capitals  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories.] They  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  which 
led  to  many  acts  of  savage  cruelty  and  barbarity.  A  series  of 
weak  and  wicked  princes  succeeded,  and  Gaul  for  some  ages 
was  characterized  xmder  its  Frank  sovereigns  by  more  than 
ancient  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  Dagobert  II.,  in  715,  who 
lefk  two  infant  sons,  the  government,  during  their  minority.  Ml 
into  the  hands  of  their  chief  officers,  termed  Mayors  of  the 
Palace;  and  these  ambitious  men  founded  a  new  power,  which 
for  some  generations  held  the  Frank  sovereigns  in  absolute  subjec- 
tion, and  left  them  little  more  than  the  title  of  king.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Franks  at  this  time  was  separated  into  two  great  divisions 
or  provinces ;  the  eastern  part  was  called  Austrasia,  and  the  west- 
em  part  Neustria.*  They  were  nominally  governed  by  Thierry, 
but  in  reality  by  Pepin  d'  Heristal,  mayor  of  the  Palace  and 
duke  of  the  Franks,  who,  restricting  his  sovereign  to  a  small 
domain,  ruled  France  for  thirty  years  with  great  wisdom  and 
good  policy,  and  with  a  power  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
monarchy.  [He  died  in  714,  and  left  his  infant  grandson, 
Theodwald,  the  heir  to  his  authority,  under  the  gu^*dianship 
of  his  widow.  The  Neustrian  chiefs  divested  them  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  elected  Rainfroy  to  the  office  of  Mayor ;  but 
their  tnumph  was  only  of  short  duration.  Charles  Martel  (the 
Hammerer),  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed duke  of  the  Franks  and  mayor  of  the  Palace.  He  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Chilperick  IE.  and  his  m^or  Rainfiroy^ 
defeated  them  successively  at  Stauclo,  Vinci  near  Cambray,  and 
Soissons,  716 — ^718,  which  made  him  master  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  sovereign  authority.  On  Chilperick  being  delivered  up 
to  him,  he  confirmed  anew  the  title  of  king  to  that  prince.] 
Charles  was  victorious  over  all  his  domestic  foes,  his  arms  kept  in 
awe  the  surrounding  nations,  and  he  delivered  France  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens,t  whom  he  entirely  defeated,  between 
Tours  and  Poictiers,  in  732.  He  was  brave  and  politic,  and 
under  the  title  of  mayor  he  governed  for  twenty-six  years  with 
ability  and  success,  and  increased  the  glory  of  the  French  name. 
He  died  in  741. 

*  Austrasia,  lattniied  from  Oiter-rike,  Batimm  kingdom^  included  all  that  part 

of  Oaul  between  the  Meuse,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Rhine ;  as  well  as  the  German 

provinces  beyond  the  Rhine.    Neustria,  from  N«-oster.rike,  Nort/ueattem  kingdmn, 

included  the  country  lying  between  the  Meuse^  the  Loire,  and  the  Ocean.    The  re. 

wainlnjt  provinces  of  Oaul  retained  their  ancient  name,  and  formed  several  inde- 

pendent  Btatea. 

fThe  Saracens  after  the  oonquett  of  Afr\ca  ctwieA  o>»w  \tv\.o%v««v\w'\\X'Nwi 

destroyed  the  kingdom  which  the  Gothi  had  fouttded.    TYvei  Vcvww  «w*A.  \JaA 
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3.  Charles  Martel  bequeathed  the  government  of  France,  as  an 
undisputed  inheritance,  to  his  two  sons,  Pepin  (the  Short),  and 
Carloman,  who  governed  under  the  same  title  of  Mayor,  the  one 
Anstrasia,  and  the  other  Neostria  and  Burgundy.  On  the  re- 
signation of  Carloman,  Pepin  succeeded  to  the  sole  administration ; 
and,  ambitious  of  adding  the  title  of  king  to  the  power  which  he 
already  enjoyed,  proposed  the  question  to  pope  Zachary,  whether  he 
or  his  soverign  Childeric  was  most  worthy  of  the  throne?  Zachary, 
having  his  own  interest  in  view,  decided  that  ^^  he  who  possess* 
ed  the  power  should  also  bear  the  title  of  king.*^  Childeric  in» 
was  then  deposed,  and  confined  to  a  monastery  for  life,  752  ▲.  c. 
With  him  ended  the  first  or  Merovingian  race  of  the  kings  of 
France,  which  had  filled  the  throne  for  3^4  years. 

4.  [The  first  king  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  with  the  in- 
tention of  rendering  his  person  sacred  and  inviolable,  was  the 
iirst  sovereign  who  had  recourse  to  the  ceremony  of  consecration. 
He  was  consecrated  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Soissons, 
by  the  celebrated  St.  Bonifece,  first  archbishop  of  Mayence. 
The  example  of  Pepin  was  followed  soon  after  by  several  princes 
and  sovereigns  of  Europe.]  To  recompense  the  service  done 
him  b^  the  pope,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lombards;  and, 
strippmg  them  of  the  exarchate  of  Kavenna,  he  made  a  donation 
of  dat  and  other  considerable  territories  to  the  Holy  See,  which 
were  the  first,  as  is  alleged,  of  its  temporal  possessions,  [^^the 
{pretended  ^ift  of  Constantine,  being  hM  to  be  a  fable.]  Con- 
scious of  his  defective  title,  it  was  the  principal  object  of  Pepin 
tiie  Short  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people  whom  he 
governed.  The  legislative  power  among  the  FranJcs  was  vested 
m  the  people  assembled  in  their  Champs  de  Mars.  Under  the 
Merovingian  race  the  regal  authority  had  sunk  to  nothing,  while 
the  power  of  the  nobles  had  attdned  to  an  inordinate  extent. 
Pepui  fi)und  it  his  best  policy  to  acknowledge  and  ratify  those 
rights,  which  he  could  not  without  danger  have  invaded;  and 
IJius,  imder  the  character  of  guardian  of  the  powers  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  state,  he  exalted  the  regal  office  to  its  proper 
Elevation,  and  founded  it  on  the  securest  basis.  On  his  death- 
bed, he  called  a  council  of  the  grandees,  and  obtained  theu' 
consent  to  a  division  of  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Carloman.  He  died  in  768,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  firom  the  death  of  Childeric  HI., 
and  an  administration  of  twenty-seven  horn  the  death  of  his 
fiither  Charles  Martel. 


Pyreneet,  and  appeared  In  v««t  numbers  under  the  walb  of  TouTouse,  where  thejr 
were  toUUy  defMted  by  Eudes,  duke  of  Aqultaine,  in  721.  J  he  Saracens  again, 
invaded  France  in  731,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Sens,  when  Charles  Martel  went  to. 
the  assistance  of  Eudes,  and  gained  the  complete  victory  between  Tours  and  Poictiers 
in  which  300,000  Mohammedans  are  hyperboltcally  assevted  lo  Vvtcve  i^\«u  ^vtX 
notvithttatiding  that  slaughter,  they  soon  made  aQOtl^«rVctupWoti.^\i«:cv\^«^'<««x«> 
again  defeated,  which  Snally  arrested  their  progiWi. 
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SECTION  IV. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE  MERO- 
VINGIAN RACE  OF  ITS  KINGS. — ORIGIN  OF  THE  FEUDAL 
SYSTEM. 

1.  The  manners  of  the  Franks  were  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
Germanic  nations  described  by  Tacitus.  Though  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  or  king,  their  government  was  extremely 
democratical,  and  they  acknowledged  no  other  than  a  mihtary 
subordination.  The  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  people  (having  the  pri\alege  of  carrying  arms), 
or  Champ  de  Mars,  so  called  from  being  held  annually  on  the 
1st  day  of  March ;  a  council  in  which  the  king  had  but  a  single 
sufirage,  equally  with  the  meanest  soldier.  But  when  in  arms 
against  the  enemy,  his  power  was  absolute  in  enforcing  mihtary 
discipline. 

2.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  some 
changes  took  place  from  their  new  situation.  They  reduced 
the  Gauls  to  absolute  subjection ;  yet  they  left  many  in  posses- 
sion of  their  lands,  because  the  new  country  was  too  large  for 
its  conquerors.  They  left  them  likewise  in  the  use  of  their 
existing  laws,  which  were  those  of  the  Roman  code,  while  they 
themselves  were  governed  by  the  SaUque  and  Kipuarian  laws, 
ancient  institutions  in  observance  among  the  Franks  before  they 
left  their  original  seats  in  Germany.  Hence  arose  that  extra- 
ordinary diversity  of  local  laws  and  usages  in  the  kingdom  ot 
France,  which  continued  down  to  modern  times,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  numberless  inconveniences. 

3.  The  ancient  Germans  had  the  highest  veneration  for  their 
priests  or  Druids.  It  was  natural  that  the  Franks,  after  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  should  have  the  same  reverence  for 
their  bishops,  to  whom  accordingly  they  allowed  the  first  rank 
in  the  national  assembly.  These  bishops  were  generally  chosen 
from  among  the  native  Gauls ;  for,  having  adopted  from  this 
nation  their  new  reUgion,  it  was  natural  that  their  priests  should 
be  chosen  from  the  same  people.  The  influence  of  the  clergy 
contributed  much  to  amehorate  the  condition  of  the  conquered 
Gauls,  and  to  humanize  their  conquerors ;  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  the  two  nations  were  thoroughly  incorporated. 

4.  At  this  period  a  new  system  of  poHcy  is  visible  among  this 
united  people,  which  by  degrees  extended  itself  over  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  Feudal  System. 

By  this  expression  is  properly  meant  that  tenure  or  condition 

on  which  the  proprietors  of  land  held  their  possessions,  viz.  an 

obligation  to  perform  military  service,  whenever  required  by  the 

chief  or  orer-Jord  to  whom  tney  owed  allegiance. 

Many  modem  writers  attribute  the  oii^  q1  1\^  insdtation 
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or  policy  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  are  supposed  to  have  divided  the  lands  among  their  fol- 
lowers, on  this  condition  of  military  service.  But  this  notion  is 
attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  proceeds  on  this  false  idea,  that  the  conquered  lands  belonged 
in  property  to  the  king,  and  that  he  had  the  right  of  bestowmg 
them  m  pfts,  or  dividmg  thein  among  his  followers ;  whereas  it 
is  a  certam  fact,  that  among  the  Franks  the  partition  of  con- 
quered lands  was  made  by  lot,  as  was  the  division  even  of  the 
spoil  or  booty  taken  in  battle ;  and  that  the  king's  share,  though 
doubtless  a  larger  pOrtion  than  that  of  his  captains,  was  likewise 
assigned  him  by  lot.*  Secondly,  if  we  should  suppose  the  king 
to  have  made  those  gifts  to  his  captains  out  of  h&  own  domain, 
the  creation  of  a  very  few  heneficia  would  have  rendered  him  a 
poorer  man  than  his  subjects.  We  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  another  supposition  for  the  origin  of  the  fie& ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  source  much  more  remote  than 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks. 

5.  Among  all  barbarous  nations,  with  whom  war  is  the 
chief  occupation,  we  remark  a  strict  subordination  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe  to  their  chief  or  leader.  It  was  observed 
by  Gsesar  as  peculiarly  strong  among  the  Gaulish  nations,  and 
as  subsisting  not  only  between  the  soldiers  and  their  com- 
mander, but  between  the  inferior  towns  or  villages  and  the 
canton  or  province  to  which  they  belonged.  In  peace  every 
man  cultivated  his  land,  firee  of  all  taxation,  and  subject  to  no 
other  burden  than  that  of  military  service  when  required  by  his 
chief.  When  the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though 
taxed  to  furnish  only  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was  bound 
to  send,  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  muster,  all  its  males 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  from  these  its  rated  number  was 
selected  by  the  chief  of  the  province.  The  clientela  subsisted 
among  the  Franks  as  well  as  among  the  Gauls.  It  subsisted 
among  the  Romans,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their  distant  con- 
quests, were  obliged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  fron- 
tiers, to  check  the  inroads  of  the  barbarian  nations.  To  each 
officer  in  these  garrisons  it  was  customary  to  assign  a  portion  of 
land  as  the  pledge  and  pay  of  his  service.  These  gifts  were 
termed  benefida,  and  their  proprietors  beneficiarii,  Plin.  Ep.  lib. 
10.  ep.  32.  The  beneficia  were  at  first  granted  only  for  life. 
Alexander  Severus  was  the  first  that  allowed  them  to  descend  to 
heirs,  on  the  like  condition  of  military  service,  and  Constantino 
the  Great  in  like  manner  made  gifts  of  land  to  his  principal 
officers,  perpetual  and  hereditary. 

*  The  well-known  story  of  the  Vase  of  Soissons,  is  an  illustration  of  this.  When 
the  plunder  taken  in  Clovis's  invasion  of  Gaul  was  set  out  for  distribution,  he  begged 
for  himself  a  precious  vessel,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rheims.  The  army  having 
expressed  their  willingness  to  consent:  "You  shall  have  nothing  here,"  exclaimed 
a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle-axe,  *'but  what  falls  to  ^oux  %V\«Lt%>a^  VoiO^ 
Clovis  took  the  vesBel,  without  marking  his  resentment*,  but iouxk&vci  qV^'^'^^'^^'^ 
next  year  of  revenging  himself,  by  the  death  of  thfe  aoldvet. 

T 
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6.  When  Gaul  was  overrun  by  the  Franks,  a  great  part  of  the 
lands  was  possessed  on  this  tenure  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  the 
rest  was  by  the  native  Gauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to  the 
same  policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it  in  the  partition  of  their  new 
conquests ;  each  man,  on  receiving  his  share,  becoming  bound  to 
military  service,  as  a  condition  necessarily  annexed  to  territorial 
property.  [This  obligation  on  the  proprietors  of  land  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Franks. 
Ghilperick,  who  began  his  reign  in  561,  exacted  a  fine,  hannos 
jussit  exigi,  from  certain  persons  who  had  refused  to  accompany 
him  in  an  expedition.  Childebert  11.,  676 — 96,  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner,  which  shows  that  the  land  was  held  condition- 
ally even  at  that  early  time.]  With  respect  to  those  Gauls  who 
retained  their  possessions,  no  other  change  was  necessary,  than 
to  exact  the  same  obligation  of  military  vassalage  to  their  new 
conquerors  that  they  h^  rendered  to  their  former  masters,  the 
emperors;  and,  before  the  Roman  conquest,  to  their  native  chie&. 
Thus  no  other  change  took  place  than  that  of  the  overlord.  The 
system  was  the  same  which  had  prevailed  for  ages. 

7.  But  these  benefida,  or  fiefe,  were  personal  grants,  revocable 
by  the  sovereign  or  overlord,  and  reverting  to  him  on  the  death 
of  the  vassal.  The  weakness  of  the  Frank  kings  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race  imboldened  the  possessors  of  fie&  to  aspire  at 
independence  and  security  of  property.  In  a  convention  held  at 
Andely  in  687,  to  treat  of  peace  between  Gontran  and  Childe- 
bert II.,  the  nobles  obli^d  these  princes  to  renounce  the  right 
of  revoking  their  benefices,  which  henceforward  passed  by 
inheritance  to  their  eldest  male  issue. 

8.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  fief  becoming  perpetual 
and  hereditary,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  subinfeudation ;  and 
that  the  vasssl  himself,  holding  his  land  of  the  sovereign  by  the 
tenure  of  military  service,  should  be  enabled  to  create  a  train  of 
inferior  vassals,  by  giving  to  them  portions  of  his  estate  to  be 
held  on  the  same  condition,  of  following  his  standard  in  battle, 
rendering  him  homage  as  their  lord,  and  paying,  as  the  symbol 
of  their  subjection,  a  small  annual  present,  either  of  money,  or 
the  firuits  of  their  lands.  Thus,  m  a  little  time,  the  whole 
territory  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  was  either  held  immediately  and 
in  capite  of  the  sovereign  himself,  or  mediately  by  inferior  vassals 
of  the  tenants  in  capite, 

9.  It  was  natural,  that  in  those  disorderly  times,  when  the 
authority  of  government  and  the  obligation  of  general  laws  were 
extremely  weak,  the  superior  or  ovenord  shoiud  acquire  a  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  vassals.  The  Comites,  to 
whom,  as  the  chief  magistrates  of  police,  the  administration  of 
justice  belonged  of  right,  pud  little  attention  to  the  duties  of 
their  ofiice,  and  shamefiilly  abused  their  powers.    The  inferior 

classes  naturalljr  chose,  instead  of  seeking  justice  through  this 
corrupted  channel,  to  submit  their  law-twSa  lo  l\i^  wXAXx^tion  of 
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their  overlord;  and  this  jurisdiction,  conferred  at  first  by  the 
acquiescence  of  parties,  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  founded 
on  strict  right.  Hence  arose  a  perpetual  contest  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  greater  barons  in  their  own  territories  and  the 
(king's)  established  judicatories ;  a  natural  cause  of  that  extreme 
anarchy  and  disorder  which  prevailed  in  France  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Merovingian  period,  and  which  sunk  the 
regal  aumority  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  abasement.  In  a  govern- 
ment of  which  every  part  was  at  variance  with  the  rest,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  new  power  should  arise,  which,  in  able  hands, 
should  be  capable  of  enslaving  and  bringing  the  whole  under 
subjection. 

10.  The  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  first  officer  of  the  household, 
gradually  usurped,  under  a  series  of  weak  princes,  the  whole 
powers  of  the  sovereign.  This  office,  from  a  personal  dignity, 
became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Pepin  d^  Heristal;  and  ms 
grandson,  Pepin  le  Bref^  removmg  from  the  throne  those  phan- 
toms of  the  Merovingian  race,  assumed,  by  the  authority  of  a 
papal  decr^,  the  titie  of  king,  and  reigned  for  seventeen  years 
with  dignity  and  success,  the  rounder  of  the  second  race  of  the 
French  monarchs,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Carlovingian, 
which  filled  the  throne  of  France  for  a  period  of  253  years. 


SECTION  V. 

CHARLEMAGNE — THE  NEW  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST, 

768— 8U.  A.  c. 

1.  Pepin  U  Bref^  with  the  consent  of  his  nobles,  divided,  on 
his  death-bed,  the  kingdom  of  France  between  his  sons  Charles 
and  Carloman,  768  a.  c.  The  latter  dying  a  few  years  after  his 
father,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  undividSl  sovereignty  in  771. 
In  the  course  of  a  reign  of  forty-five  years,  Charlemagne  (or 
Charles  the  Great,  for  so  he  was  deservedly  styled)  extended  the 
limits  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Danube;  subdued  Dacia,  Dalma- 
tia,  and  Istria;  conquered  and  subjected  all  the  barbarous  tribes 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula ;  made  himself  master  of  a  great 
portion  of  Italy,  and  successfiilly  encountered  the  arms  of  the 
Saracens,  the  Huns,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Saxons.  His 
war  with  the  Saxons  [whose  territories  extended  from  the  Lower 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,]  was  of  thirty  years'  duration, 
and  their  final  conquest  was  not  achieved  witnout  an  inhuman 
waste  of  blood.  At  the  request  of  the  pope,  and  to  discharge 
the  obligation  of  his  father  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See,  Charlemagne, 
though  allied  by  marriage  to  I)esiderius  king  of  the  Lombards, 
crossed  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  from  Geneva,  wi^  ^as^Qsaftsaafc^ 
ih&t  pnnce  of  all  bia  dominions,  and  ]^\it  2b  1cflva\.^«tvQ^\a'^'^ 
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Lombard  dominion  in  Italy,  in  774,  which  had  been  founded  by 
the  Pannonian  Alboin  in  568. 

2.  He  made  his  entry  into  Home  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  was 
there  crowned  king  of  France  and  of  the  Lombards,  and  was,  by 
pope  Adrian  I.,  invested  with  the  right  of  ratifying  the  election 
of  the  popes.  L-ene,  empress  of  the  East,  sought  to  ally  herself 
with  Charlemagne,  by  the  marriage  of  her  son  Constantine  to 
the  daughter  of  that  monarch;  but  her  subsequent  inhuman 
conduct  in  putting  Constantine  to  death,  gave  ground  to  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  her  desire  for  that  alliance. 

3.  In  the  last  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  Italy,  he  was  consecrat- 
ed Emperor  of  the  West  by  the  hands  of  pope  Leo  III.,  on 
Christmas  day,  in  the  year  800.  It  is  probable,  that  had  he 
chosen  Rome  for  his  residence  and  seat  of  government,  and  at 
his  death  transmitted  to  his  successor  an  undivided  dominion, 
that  great  but  fallen  empire  might  have  once  more  been  restored 
to  lustre  and  respect ;  but  Charlemagne  had  no  fixed  capital, 
and  in  806,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  however  died  shortly  after,  the  one  in  810,  and  the  other 
in  811. 

4.  The  economy  of  government  and  the  domestic  administra- 
tion of  Charlemagne  merit  attention.  Pepin  le  Bref  had 
introduced  the  system  of  annual  assemblies  or  parliaments, 
held  at  first  in  March,  and  afterwards  in  May,  where  the  chief 
estates  of  clergy  and  nobles  were  called  to  deliberate  on  the 
public  affairs  and  the  wants  of  the  people.  Charlemagne  appoint- 
ed the  assemblies  to  be  held  twice  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  in 
autumn.  In  the  latter  all  affairs  were  prepared  and  digested ;  in 
the  former  was  transacted  the  business  of  legislation :  and  of 
this  assembly  he  made  the  people  a  party,  by  admitting  fi'om 
each  province  or  district  twelve  deputies  or  representatives. 
The  assembly  now  consisted  of  three  estates,  who  each  formed 
a  separate  chamber,  which  discussed  apart  the  concerns  of  its 
own  order,  and  afterwards  united  to  communicate  their  resolu- 
tions, or  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests.  The  sovereign 
was  never  present,  unless  when  called  to  ratify  the  decrees  of  the 
assembly.  [His  laws  (capitularies)  corrected  a  vast  number  of 
abuses,  and  gave  new  ideas  of  justice;  but  the  judgments  ofOod^ 
the  valuations  of  crimes  at  sums  of  money,  and  other  barbarities?, 
were  unfortunately  suffered  to  remain.] 

5.  Charlemagne  divided  the  empire  into  provinces,  and  these 
into  districts,  each  comprehending  a  certain  number  of  counties. 
The  districts  were  governed  by  royal  envoys  called  missi 
dominici,  chosen  by  the  emperor  from  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
and  bound  to  an  exact  visitation  of  their  territories  every  three 
months,  [to  examine  into  the  state  of  religion,  and  to  see  that 

ecc/es/astics  performed  fafthfully  their  duties ;  to  superintend  the 

execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  see  that  equal  justice  was  ad- 

nunlstered  to  all  without  distincdon.];    They  a\ao  \id^^ftaiVj 
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conyentions,  at  which  were  present  the  higher  clergy  and  barons, 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  district,  examine  the  conduct  of  its 
magistrates,  and  redress  the  gricTances  of  individuals.  At  the 
general  assembly,  or  Champ  de  Mai,  the  royal  envoys  made 
their  report  to  the  sovereign  and  states ;  and  thus  the  public 
attention  was  constantly  dnrected  to  all  the  concerns  of  the 
empire. 

6.  The  private  character  of  Charlemagne  was  most  amiable 
and  respectable.  His  secretary,  Eginhart,  has  painted  his 
domestic  life  in  beautiful  and  simple  cmouring.*  The  economy 
of  his  family,  when  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  were  assiduous- 
ly employed  in  spinning  and  housewifery,  and  the  sons  trained  by 
their  father  in  the  practice  of  all  maidy  exercises,  is  character- 
istic of  an  age  of  great  simplicity.  [In  Charlemagne  wereunited 
the  talents  of  the  warrior,  the  genius  of  the  legislator,  and  the 
largeness  of  mind  necessary  to  form  a  great  politician — ^bom  in 
the  midst  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  he  poured  around  him  a 
stream  of  light  and  of  glory.  He  pursued  with  constancy  and 
Mnth  increasing  ability,  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself,  viz, 
establishing  the  reign  of  the  laws,  and  a  nourishing  civilization ; 
but  barbarism  was  too  strong  for  him;  and  when  he  died,  in  814, 
it  was  re-established  throughout  the  empire.  His  perpetual  wars 
had  almost  destroyed  the  middle  class  of  freemen;  so  that 
society  now  consisted  of  a  few  great  proprietors  and  an  immense 
mass  of  slaves.  In  the  grants  of  Charlemagne  he  invariably 
bestows  lands  *^with  all  the  inhabitants,  houses,  slaves, 
meadows,  moveables,  and  immoveables."]  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Harun  al  Bashid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  equally 
celebrated  for  his  conquests,  excellent  policy,  and  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  his  government. 

7.  Of  all  the  lawful  sons  of  Charlemagne,  Lewis  the  Dehonaire 
was  the  only  one  who  survived  him,  and  who  therefore  succeeded 
without  dispute  to  the  imperial  dominions,  excepting  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  his  grandson  by  Pepin,  his 
second  son. 


SECTION  YI. 

MANNERS,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  AGE  OF 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  In  establishing  the  provincial  conventions  under  the  royal 
envoys,  Charlemagne  did  not  entirely  abolish  the  authority  ol 
the  ancient  chief  magistrates,  the  dukes  and  counts.    They  con- 

«  This  character  will  admit  of  some  modificatiofl,  wtien  it  la  ktvo^xv  \.Vv«l\.Vi%\v'^^ 
nine  vive«,  whom  he  divorced  with  little  ceremony.    'O.KadkWi^^VftxmVa^^^^  ^^=^ 
from  being -modelB  of  virtue,  their  live*  bilngvt^g  icaTvdL«\  ou  ^2cv^  x«^«^  \»**^ 
See  Hallam. 
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tinued  to  command' the  troops  of  the  province,  and  to  make  the 
levies  in  stated  numbers  from  each  district.  Cavalry  was  not 
numerous  in  the  imperial  armies,  twelve  farms  being  taxed  to 
furnish  only  one  horseman  with  his  armour  and  accoutrements. 
The  province  supplied  six  months'  provisions  to  its  complement 
of  men,  and  the  kmg  maintained  them  during  the  rest  of  the 
campaign. 

2.  The  engines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  towns  were, 
as  in  former  times,  the  ram,  the  balista,  catapulta,  testudo,  &c. 
Charlemagne  had  his  ships  of  war  stationed  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  large  rivers.  He  bestowed  great  attention  on  commerce 
The  merchants  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  traded  to  the 
Levant,  and  exchanged  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  rising  into  commercial  opulence ;  and 
the  manu£ictures  of  wool,  of  glass,  and  iron,  were  successfiiUy 
cultivated  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

8.  The  value  of  money  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  numerarj 
livre,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  was  supposed  to  be  a  pound  of 
silver,  in  value  about  £3  sterHng  of  English  money.  At  present 
the  livre  is  worth  lO^d,  English.  Hence  we  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  forming  our  estimate  of  ancient  money  from  its  name;  and 
from  the  want  of  this  caution  have  arisen  the  most  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  commerce,  riches,  and  strength,  of  the  ancient 
kingdoms. 

4.  The  Capitularia  of  Charlemagne,  compiled  into  a  body  in 
827,  were  recovered  from  oblivion  in  1531  and  1545.  They 
present  many  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
times.  Unless  in  great  cities,  there  were  no  inns;  the  laws 
obliged  every  man  to  give  accommodation  to  travellers,  and  it 
was  considered  the  hi^est  breach  of  civil  and  religious  duty  to 
re^e  to  do  so.  The  chief  towns  were  built  of  wood,  and  even 
the  walls  were  of  that  material.  The  state  of  the  mechanical 
arts  was  very  low  in  Europe :  the  Saracens  had  brought  them  to 
greater  perfection.  Paintmg  and  sculpture  were  only  preserved 
from  absolute  extinction  by  the  existing  remains  of  ancient  art. 
Charlemagne  appears  to  have  been  anxious  for  the  improvement 
of  music ;  and  the  Italians  are  said  to  have  instructed  his  French 
performers  in  the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ.  Architecture 
was  studied  and  successfully  cultivated  in  that  style  called  Gothic, 
which  admits  of  great  beauty,  elegance,  and  magnificence.  The 
composition  of  Mosaic  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  those 
ages. 

5.  The  knowledge  of  letters  was  extremely  low,  and  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  ecclesiastics :  but  Charlemagne  gave  the  utmost 
encouragement  to  literature  and  the  sciences,  inviting  into  his 

dominions  of  Fr&nce^  men  eminent  in  those  departments  from 
/iSa/yV  and  £rom  the  Britannic  Isles,  ^\ncii/m  \)[io^  ^vsiY  ^^^^ 
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preserved  more  of  the  light  of  learning  than  any  of  the  west- 
em  kingdoms.  ^^Keque  enim  silenda  lans  Britannite,  Scotise,  et 
Hibemise,  quae  studio  liberalium  artium  eo  tempore  antecellebant 
reliquis  occidentalibus  regnis ;  et  cura  prsesertim  monachorum, 
qui  literarum  gloriam,  alibi  aut  languentem  aut  depressam,  in  iis 
regionibils  impigre  suscitarent  atque  tuebantur." — MuraU  Aniiq. 
liaL  Diss,  43.  The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the 
nature  of  their  subjects,  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.,  evince 
the  narrow  diffusion  of  literature. 

6.  The  pecuniary  fines  for  homidde,  the  ordeal  or  iud^ent 
of  Gk>d,  and  judicial  combat,  were  striking  peculiarities  m  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  of  the 
Franks.  With  this  warlike  but  barbarous  people,  revenge  was 
esteemed  honourable  and  meritorious.  The  high-spirited  war- 
rior chastised  or  vindicated  with  his  own  hand  the  injuries  he 
had  received  or  inflicted,  and  he  had  only  to  dread  the  resent- 
ment of  the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  the  enemy  he  sacrificed.  The 
magistrate  interfered,  not  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile ;  and  was 
satisfied  if  he  could  persuade  the  aggressor  to  pay,  and  the  in- 
jured party  to  accept,  the  moderate  fine  which  was  imposed  as 
the  price  of  blood ;  and  of  which  the  measure  was  estimated  ac- 
corcung  to  the  rank,  the  sex,  and  the  coimtry  of  the  person  slain. 
But  increasing  civilization  abolished  those  barbarous  distinctions. 
We  have  remarked  the  equal  severity  of  the  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths, both  in  the  crime  of  murder  and  robbery;  and  even 
among  the  Franks  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  deliberate  murder 
was  punished  with  death. 

7.  By  their  ancient  laws,  a  party  accused  of  any  crime  waa 
allowed  to  produce  compurgators,  or  a  certain  number  of  wit- 
nesses, according  to  the  measure  of  the  offence ;  and  if  these  de- 
clared upon  oath  their  belief  of  his  innocence,  it  was  held  a  suf- 
ficient exculpation.  Seventy-two  compurgators  were  required 
to  acquit  a  murderer  or  an  incendiary.  The  fla^ant  perjuries 
occasioned  by  this  absurd  practice  probably  gave  nse  to  the  trial 
by  ordeal,  wnich  was  termed,  as  it  was  beUeved  to  be,  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  The  criminal  was  ordered,  at  the  option  of  the 
judge,  to  prove  his  innocence  or  guilt,  by  the  ordeal  of  cold 
water,  of  boiling  water,  or  red  hot  iron.  He  was  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  thrown  into  a  pool  to  sink  or  swim ;  he  was  made  to 
fetch  a  ring  fi'om  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  or  to 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  ploughshares ;  and  history  records 
examples  of  those  wonderful  experiments  having  been  undergone 
without  injury  or  pain. 

8.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  north- 
em  nations  was  judicial  combat.  Both  in  civil  suits  and  in  the 
trial  of  crimes,  the  party  destitute  of  legal  proofe  might  challenge 
his  antagonist  to  mortal  combat,  and  rest  the  cause  upon  its  is^ufi,. 
This  sanguinary  and  most  iniquitous  custom,  -w^jIOq.  T£i«:^\*^\x^^5fc^ 
to  this  day  in  tie  practice  of  dueling,  YiaA  t\i^  w>.^Qf\&^  ^l^aw 
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in  the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal,  even  in  the  last 
century,  in  France  and  England. 


SECTION  vn. 

A  RETROSPKCnVE  VIEW  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
PRECEDING  THE  AGE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  The  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies  divided  the  Christian 
church  for  many  ages.  In  the  fourth  century,  Arius,  a  presby- 
ter of  Alexandria,  maintained  the  separate  and  inferior  nature 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  regarding  Christ  as  the 
noblest  of  created  beings,  through  whose  agency  the  Creator 
had  formed  the  universe.  His  doctrine  was  condenmed  in  the 
iirst  General  Council^  held  at  Nice,  in  Bythinia,  by  Constantine, 
in  325,  who  afberwards  became  a  convert  to  his  opinions.  These 
heresies  for  many  centuries  had  an  extensive  influence,  and  pro- 
duced the  sects  of  the  Eunomians,  Semi- Arians,  Eusebians,  &c. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Pelagius  and  Caelestius, 
the  former  a  native  of  Britain,  the  latter  of  Ireland,  denied  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding  and  purify  the  heart ;  and  maintained 
the  sufficiency  of  man's  natural  powers  for  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  degrees  of  piety  and  virtue.  These  tenets  were  ably 
combated  by  St.  Augustine,  and  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  but  have  ever  continued  to  find  many  supporters. 

3.  The  most  obstinate  source  of  controversy  in  those  ages  was 
regarding  the  worship  of  images ;  a  practice  which,  though  at 
first  opposed  by  the  clergy,  was  afterwards,  from  interested 
motives,  countenanced  and  vindicated  by  them.*  It  was,  however, 
long  a  subject  of  division  in  the  church.  The  emperor  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  m  726,  attempted  to  suppress  this  idolatry,  by  the 
destruction  of  every  statue  and  picture  found  in  the  churches, 
and  by  punishment  of  their  worshippers ;  but  this  intemperate 
zeal  rather  increased  than  repressed  the  superstition,  and  led  to 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  possessions  in  Italy.  His  son 
Constantine  V.,  Copronymus,  with  wiser  policy,  satisfied  himself 
with  procuring  its  condemnation  by  the  church  in  the  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754. 

4.  From  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy, 
which  recommended  the  purification  of  the  soul  by  redeeming  it 
from  its  subjection  to  the  senses,  arose  the  system  of  penances, 
mortification,  religious  sequestration,  and  monachism.  After 
Constantine  had  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
many  conceived  it  a  duty  to  procure  for  themselves  voluntary 

grievances  and  sufferings.     They  retired  into  caves  and  hermit- 
^os,  and  there  prsictised  the  most  rigorous  moxtAfiLcaAAoxv^  ol  \}ae, 
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flesh,  by  fasting,  scourging,  vigils,  &c.  This  frenzy  first  showed 
itself  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century,  whence  it  spread  all  over 
the  East,  a  great  part  of  Africa,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
bishopric  of  Home.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  these  devotees 
began  to  form  communities  or  ccenobia,  each  associate  binding 
himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  rules  of  his  order.  St.  Benedict 
introduced  monachism  into  Italy  and  founded  the  first  monastery 
of  the  West,  at  Monte  Cassino,  near  Naples,  in  529.  During 
the  reign  of  Totila  (541 — 552)  the  Benedictine  order  soon  be- 
came extremely  numerous,  and  most  opulent,  from  the  many 
rich  donations  made  by  the  devout  and  charitable,  who  conceived 
they  profited  by  their  prayers.  Benedict  sent  colonies  into  Sicily 
and  France,  whence  they  soon  spread  over  all  Europe. 

5.  In  the  East,  the  monacJii  solitarii  were  first  mcorporated 
into  comohia  by  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century;  and,  some  time  before  that  period,  the  first 
monasteries  for  women  were  founded  in  Egypt  by  the  sister  of 
St.  Pacomo.  From  these,  in  the  following  age,  sprung  a  variety 
of  orders,  under  difierent  rules.  The  rule  of  the  Canons  Regulai 
was  fi:timed  after  the  model  of  the  apostolic  life.  The  Mendi- 
cants,— ^to  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  added  the  obligation 
of  begging  alms.  The  military  rehgious  orders  were  unknown 
till  the  age  of  the  Holy  War.  (See  postea,  Sect.  XVIII.  §  3.) 
The  monastic  fraternities  owed  their  reputation  chiefly  to  the 
little  literary  knowledge  which,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  they 
exclusively  possessed. 

6.  In  the  fifth  century  arose  a  set  of  fenatics  termed  Stylites^ 
or  pillar-saints,  who  passed  their  lives  on  the  tops  of  pillars  of 
various  height.  Simeon  of  Syria  lived  thirty-seven  years  on  a 
pillar  sixty  feet  high,  and  died  upon  it.  This  frenzy  prevailed 
in  the  East  for  many  centuries. 

7.  Auricular  confession,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  East 
in  the  fourth  century,  began  to  be  in  use  in  the  West  in  the  age 
of  Charlemagne,  and  has  ever  since  prevailed  in  the  Komish 
church.  The  canonization  of  saints  was  for  near  twelve  centuries 
practised  by  every  bishop.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  one  of  the 
most  vicious  of  men,  first  claimed  and  assumed  this  right  as  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

8.  The  conquests  of  Charlemagne  spread  Christianity  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  [He  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Munster, 
Osnaburg,  Minden,  Paderbom,  Verden,  Bremen,  Hildesheim,  and 
Halberstadt ;]  but  all  beyond  the  limits  of  his  conquests  was 
idolatrous.  Britain  and  teland  had  received  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  "^as  afterwards  extinguished, 
and  again  revived  under  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
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SECTION  vni. 

EMPIRE  OP  THE  WEST  UNDER  THE  SUCCESSORS  OP 
CHARLEMAGNE.      814  — ^923  A.  C. 

1.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  raised  and  supported  solely  by 
his  abilities,  fell  to  pieces  under  his  weak  posterity.  Louis  te 
Dehonnaire^  or  the  Good-natured,  the  only  survivor  of  his  law- 
ful sons,  was  consecrated  emperor  and  kmg  of  the  Franks  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  813,  and  crowned  emperor  at  Kheims  in  816, 
by  Pope  Stephen  V.  Among  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  the 
partition  of  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons.  To  Pepin,  his 
second  son,  he  gave  Aquitaine,  the  southern  third  of  France ;  to 
Louis,  the  youngest,  Bavaria;  and  he  associated  his  eldest  son 
Lothaire  with  himself  in  the  government  of  the  rest.    The  three 

Erinces  quarrelled  afnong  themselves,  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in 
ostilities  against  their  father.  They  made  open  war  against  him, 
supported  by  pope  Gregory  IV.  The  pretence  was,  that  the 
emperor  having  a  yoimger  son,  Charles,  by  his  second  wife 
Judith  of  Bavaria,  who  was  bom  to  him  after  this  partition  of 
his  states,  wanted  to  provide  this  child  likewise  in  a  share,  which 
could  not  be  done  but  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brothers. 
Louis  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  together  with  the 
empress  and  his  son  Charles  (afterwards  sumamed  the  Bald),  as 
prisoners  to  his  rebellious  sons.  They  confined  him  for  a  year  in 
a  monastery ;  till,  on  a  new  quarrel  between  Louis  the  Younger 
and  Pepin,  Lothaire  once  more  restored  his  father  to  the  throne ; 
but  his  spirits  were  broken,  his  health  decayed,  and  he  finished, 
soon  afler,  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  in  840. 

2.  The  dissensions  of  the  brothers  still  continued.  Lothaire, 
now  emperor,  and  Pepin,  his  brother's  son,  having  taken  up 
arms  against  the  two  other  sons  of  Louis  le  Dehonnaire,  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  were  defeated  by  them  in  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  100,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the 
field.  The  church,  in  those  times,  was  a  prime  organ  of  civil 
policy.  A  coimcil  of  bishops  immediately  assembled,  and 
solemnly  deposed  Lothaire ;  assuming  at  the  same  time  an  equal 
authority  over  his  conquerors,  whom  they  permitted  to  reign,  on 
the  express  condition  of  submissive  obedience  to  the  supreme 
spiritual  authority.  Yet  Lothaire,  excommunicated  and  deposed, 
found  means  so  to  accommodate  matters  with  his  brothers,  that 
they  agreed  to  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of 
Verdim,  in  843,  the  western  part  of  France,  termed  Neustria  and 
Aquitaine,  was  assigned  to  Charles  the  Bald;  Lothaire,  with  the 
title  of  emperor,  had  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and  the 
real  territoiy  of  Lorraine,  Franche  Compt^,  Provence,  and  the 
Ljonnois ;  the  share  of  Louis  was  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  and 
^m  this  be  was  afterwards  distmguished  by  the  appellation 
ofLouia  the  Grerman. 
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3.  Thus  was  Germany  finally  separated  from  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  On  the  death  of  Lothaire,  Charles  the  Bald  assmned 
the  empire  in  875,  or,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  from  pope  John 
Vni.,  on  the  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the  Holy  See. 
This  prince,  after  a  weak  and  inglorious  reign,  died  by  poison  in 
877.  Under  the  distracting  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian  kings, 
the  nobles  attained  great  power,  and  commanded  a  formidable 
vassalage.  They  strengthened  themselves  in  their  castles  and 
fortresses,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  arm  of  government,  while  the 
country  was  ravaged  and  desolated  by  then*  feuds.  [They  com- 
pelled Charles  the  Bald  to  confirm  them  in  their  offices  and 
privileges,  843, — ^to  promise  to  transact  no  affairs  of  state  without 
their  consent,  851, — ^to  declare  for  himself  and  hb  successors 
that  the  nobles  had  the  right,  whenever  their  demands  and 
claims  should  be  just,  to  make  common  cause  against  them,  854 — 
and  by  the  edict  of  Xiersi,  that  dutchies,  earldoms,  and  all  fie&, 
should  be  hereditary,  877.  The  nobles  then  became  the  predom- 
inant  power  in.theikte;.  the  great  body  of  free  yeoma^  were 
compelled  to  give  up  theu*  lands  to  the  great  barons,  and  hold 
them  as  dependent  fie&,  whilst  the  national  assembUes  were 
changed  into  baronial  courts.  The  barbarous  custom  of  private 
war  followed,  which  distracted  the  kingdom  and  led  to  the 
general  ferocity  of  manners.] 

4.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  France  was  plundered  by 
the  Normans,  or  Northemmen,  a  new  race  of  Goths  from  Scandi- 
navia (Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway),  who  had  begun  their 
depredations  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  checked  only  in 
their  progress  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  by  the  naval  force 
which  he  established  to  guard  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Their 
fleets  consisted  of  small  Bght  vessels,  which  braved  the  storms  of 

'^  the  ocean,  and  enabled  them  to  penetrate  into  every  quarter. 
In  843,  they  sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  Bouen ;  while 
another  fleet  entered  the  Loire,  and  laid  waste  the  coimtry  in  its 
vicinity, — carrying,  together  with  its  spoils,  men,  women,  and 
children,  into  captivity.  In  the  following  year  they  attacked 
the  coasts  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  but  were  repelled 
firom  the  last  by  the  good  conduct  and  courage  of  its  Mahometan 
rulers.  In  845  they  entered  the  Elbe,  plundered  Hamburgh, 
and  penetrated  far  into  Germany.  Eric,  king  of  Denmark,  too 
commanded  these  Normans,  sent  once  more  a  fleet  into  the  Seine, 
which  advanced  to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  fled,  and  the  city  was 
burned.  Another  fleet,  with  little  resistance,  pillaged  Bourdeairs. 
To  avert  the  arms  of  these  ravagers,  Charles  the  Bald  bribed 
them  with  monev ;  and  his  successor,  Charles  the  Fat,  yielded 
them  a  part  of  Lis  Flemish  dominions.  These  were  only  in- 
centives to  fresh  depredations.  Paris  was  attacked  a  second  time, 
but  gallantly  defended  by  Count  Odo,  or  Eudes,  and  the  vener- 
able Bishop  Goslin.  A  truce  was  a  second  time  eQiti^^<^^^  %sA 
the  harhanana  only  changed  the  scene  o£  1i\v^  a.\Xas3s..    ''S^iK^ 
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besieged  Sens,  and  plundered  Burgundy,  while  an  assembly  of 
the  States  held  at  Mentz  deposed  the  unworthy  Charles,  and 
conferred  the  crowi^  on  the  more  deserving  Eudes  who,  during 
a  reign  of  ten  years,  manfully  withstood  the  Normans,  [888 — 
98].  A  great  part  of  the  states  of  France,  however,  refused  his 
title  to  the  crown,  and  gave  their  allegiance  to  Charles,  surnamed 
the  Simple,  898—923. 

6.  Rolla,  the  Norman,  in  91 2,  compelled  Charles  to  yield  him  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Neustria,  and  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  This  distinguished  warrior  was  worthy 
of  being  the  foimder  of  a  state,  and  the  new  kingdom  which  he 
founded  was  called  Normandy,  of  which  Rouen  was  the  capital : 
it  became  happy  and  flourished  under  his  laws.  He  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  conquered  the  ferocity  of  his  people,  and 
made  them  apply  to  agriculture,  instead  of  piracy,  and  guarded 
his  kingdom  from  any  further  invasion.  It  is  the  race  of  those 
warriors  whom  we  shall  see  presently  the  conquerors  of  England 
and  Sicily.  

THE  NORTHMEN  OR  NORSfANS. 

6.  [The  Scandinarian  states,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  until  the 
eighth  century,  were  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  chiefs.  Con- 
tentions arose  among  them  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  monarchies. 
Several  of  the  conquered  chiefs  betook  themselves  to  piracy,  and  went  in 
quest  of  new  settlements.  The  success  they  met  with  encouraged  others  of 
their  countrymen  to  follow  their  example,  until  the  national  enthusiasm  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  they 
covered  the  sea  with  their  ships,  and  infested  successively  all  the  maritime 
coasts  of  Europe,  with  a  firmness  and  perseverance  that  surpasses  all  imagi- 
nation. They  were  animated  by  a  sort  of  religious  fanaticism,  which  in- 
spired them  with  courage  for  the  most  perilous  enterprises.  Tliis  reckless 
superstition  they  drew  from  the  doctrines  of  Odin,  who  was  the  god  of  their 
armies,  the  rewarder  of  valour  and  intrepidity  in  war,  receiving  into  his 
paradise  of  Valhalla,  the  brave  who  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  enemy ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abode  of  the  wretched,  called  by  them  Helvete^ 
was  prepared  for  those  who,  abandoned  to  ease  and  effeminacy,  preferred  a 
life  of  tranquillity  to  the  glory  of  arms  and  the  perils  of  warlike  adventure. 

This  doctrine,  generally  difPused  over  all  the  north,  inspired  the  Scandi- 
navian youth  with  an  intrepid  and  ferocious  courage,  which  made  them  brave 
all  dangers,  and  consider  the  sanguinary  death  of  warriors  as  the  surest  path 
to  immortality.  Often  did  it  happen,  that  the  sons  of  kings,  even  those  who 
were  already  destined  as  successors  to  their  father^s  throne,  volunteered  as 
chiefs  of  pirates  and  brigands,  under  the  name  of  Sea  kings^  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  name  and  signalizing  themselves  by  their  maritime 
exploits. 

These  piracies  of  the  Normans,  which  at  first  were  limited  to  the  seas  and 
countries  bordering  on  Scandinavia,  soon  extended  over  all  the  western  and 
southern  coasts  of  Europe.  Germany,  the  kingdoms  of  Lorraine,  France, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Spain,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Italy,  Ghreece,  and  the 
shores  of  Africa,  were  exposed  in  turn  to  the  insults  of  these  barbarians. 

In  787  the  Northmen  began  their  incursions  in  England.    In  795  they 
ravaged Irehmd,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Waterford,  Dublin,  and  Limerick, 
y^bich  they  kept  />088e88ion  of  until  the  leignoi  Henrj  II.  of  England,  1170. 
The  Orkney,  Uie  Hebrides,  the  Shetland,  and  ¥«to«  vAassAa,  wA  \)s«k\sJ«k^l 
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Man,  were  discovered  and  peopled  by  them.  Another  colony  peopled  Ice- 
land, where  they  founded  a  repablic  in  874,  which  preserved  its  indepen- 
dence until  annexed  to  Norway  in  1261.  The  Russian  monarchy  was 
founded  by  the  Normans  under  Ruric,  about  850,  whose  dynasty  lasted 
tiU1598. 

Christianity  was  first  preached  in  Denmark  about  826,  and  in  Sweden 
about  830,  which,  as  it  progressed,  led  to  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment, but  for  centuries  it  had  little  effect  in  repressing  the  invincible  pro- 
pensity to  wars  and  rapine.] 


SECTION  IX. 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST  DURING  THE  EIGHTH,  NINTH,  TENTH,  AND 
ELEVENTH  CENTURIES — THE  TUBES — ^THE  SELJUE  DYNASTY. 

1.  While  the  new  empire  of  the  West  [restored  by  Charle- 
magne] was  thus  rapidly  tending  to  dissolution,  the  empire  of 
Constantinople  retained  yet  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
It  had  lost  its  Afiican  and  Syrian  dependencies,  with  a  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  ravaged  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Albari  and 
Bulgarians.*  The  capital,  though  splendid  and  refined,  was  a 
constant  scene  of  rebellions  and  conspiracies;  and  the  imperial 
&mil^  itself  exhibited  a  series  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  and 
atrocities;  one  emperor  put  to  death  in  revenge  of  murder  and 
incest;  another  poisoned  by  his  queen;  a  third  assassinated  in 
the  bath  by  his  own  domestics ;  a  fourth  tearing  out  the  eyes  of 
his  brothers ;  the  empress  Irene,  respectable  for  her  talents,  but 
infamous  for  the  murder  of  her  only  son,  that  she  might  herself 
enjoy  the  throne  (deposed  in  802.)  Of  such  complexion  was 
that  series  of  princes  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  for 
near  200  years. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  a  most  violent  controversy 
was  maintained  respecting  the  worship  of  images,  and  they  were 
alternately  destroyed  and  replaced  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  sovereign.  The  female  sex  were  their  most  zealous  support- 
ers. This  was  not  the  only  subject  of  division  in  the  Christian 
church;  the  doctrines  of  the  (fPaulicians  then  called)  Manichees 
were  'extremely  prevalent,  and  when  proscribed  by  the  court, 

•  The  Albari  and  Bulgarians  were  branches  of  the  Sclavi,  who  came  from  the 
countries  beyond  the  Euxine,  between  the  Vistula,  Niester,  Nieper,  &c.  The 
Bulgarians  settled  in  the  province  between  the  Danube  and  Balkan  about  640,  and 
defended  themselves  against  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  until  1018. 

f  The  Paulicians,  so  called  from  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  St.  PauL  They 
were  opposed  to  images,  they  disregarded  relics,  held  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
trinity,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  Mediator.  The  old  heretical  name  oi 
Manichians  (the  sect  that  denied  the  real  sufferings  and  the  real  flesh  of  Christ)  was 
given  to  them  to  draw  upon  them  the  public  odium.  When  dispersed,  some  of  them 
settled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  'I'hey  were  the  ancestors  of  t.tv«  K\V^\%»ci\s>« 
and  those  who  preserved  the  simplicity  of  Christian  woT%V\\p,  atv^  vto\A%\A^  ^%«&ab&\. 
the  tyranny  of  Rome  until  the  Aeformation.^C^e  ldV\nex*ft  CYl.B:v^X.^ 
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the  sword  was  frequently  employed  to  suppress  their  tenets.  [The 
persecution  of  the  empress  Theodora,  at  last  drove  them  into 
rebellion,  when  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Mohammedans, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  sect.  They 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  desolated  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  845 — 880.]  During  this  period  the  domestic 
cah^nities  of  the  empire  were  aggravat6d  by  the  separation  of  the 
Greek  from  the  Latm  Church,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  next 
section. 

3.  [In  the  reign  of  Leo  VI.,  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  the 
Hungarians,  or  Turks,  a  new  race  of  barbarians  of  Scythian  or 
Tartarian  breed,  established  themselves  in  ancient  Dacia,  Mcesia, 
and  Fannonia,.the  provinces  which  form  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  and  began  to  make  effective  inroads  in  the  territories 
of  the  empire  about  889.  They  also  extended  their  ravages  and 
devastations  over  Germany,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  They  promoted 
the  reign  of  anarchy,  by  forcing  the  stoutest  barons  to  discipline 
their  vassals  and  fortift^  their  castles.  The  origin  of  walled 
towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calamitous  period;  nor  could  any 
distance  be  secure  against  them,  their  cavalry  plundering  a 
circuit  of  fifty  miles  in  a  single  day,  (Gibbon  Cap.  55;.  In  904  the 
misfortunes  of  the  empire  were  further  increased  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Bussians  from  the  Falus  Msotis,  or  Sea  of  Azoph,  under  the 
Korman  chief,  Oleg  (the  ^ardian  of  Igor),  who  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and  appeared  before  Con- 
stantinople; and  again,  in  941,  by  a  still  more  numerous 
expedition,  under  Igor  the  son  of  Ruric,  the  founder  of  the 
Russian  monarchy,  of  which  two  thirds  were  destroyed  by  tht 
use  of  the  Greek  fire.  After  this  time,  during  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  Caliphs,  the  empire  recovered  Armenia,  Cyprus, 
5iKcia,  and  a  part  k  Sj-ria,  ani  the  conversion  to  phris'tia^y  of 
the  Bussians,  Himgarians,  Sclavonians,  and  Scandinavians,  freed 
Europe  from  their  piratical  incursions,  and  spread  among  them 
the  blessings  of  civilization.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Normans  conquered  aU  that  remained  to  the  Greeks  in  Italy, 
and  under  the  renowned  Bobert  Guiscard  invaded  the  empire 
and  signally  defeated  the  emperor  Alexius  in  the  battle  of 
Durazzo,  1082;  while  the  Seljuk  Turks  deprived  them  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor;  and  by  their  persecution  of  the 
Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  gave  birth  to  the  romantic 
notion  of  expelling  these  Infidels  from  the  Holy  Land.] 


THE  TURKS. 


4.  [^*Turk  is  the  generie  appellation  for  all  Tartar  nations,  mentioned  by  the 

anejente  under  the  name  ot  Scythians.     Their  original  country  was  in  the 

rast  regions  situate  to  the  north  of  Mount  Caucasus^  and  eastward  of  the 

Caspian  Sea,  beyond  the  Jihon,  or  Oxua  of  ^«  ancUnXA,  ^^'g^dvi^^  YciCiWar 

^in,  Transoxiana,  I^irkiatan,  &c. 
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5.  ''The  Hungarians  were  one  of  these  tribes,  called  by  themselves 
Afagiartf  who  had  migrated  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  towards  the 
Sea  of  Azoph,  and  from  thence  into  Dacia  about  8o9,  under  a  chief  named 
Arphad,  from  whom  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Hungary  derive  their  origin. 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  agitated  by  Action  and  anarchy,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  empire,  became  in  turn  the  scene  of  their  ravages  and  devastations — 
Germany,  in  particular,  for  a  long  time  felt  the  effects  of  their  fury.  All  its 
provinces  in  succession  were  laid  waste,  and  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute. 
Henry  I.emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  son  Otho  the  Great,  at  length  succeeded 
in  arresting  their  destructive  career,  and  delivered  Europe  from  this  yoke 
which  threatened  its  independence.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Hungarians,  Normans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  kingdoms  which  sprang 
from  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  lost  once  more  the  advantages  which  his 
political  institutions  had  procured  them.  Learning,  which  that  prince  had 
encouraged,  fell  into  a  state  of  absolute  languor ;  an  end  was  put  both  to 
civil  and  literary  improvement,  by  the  destruction  of  convents,  schools,  and 
libraries ;  the  polity  and  internal  security  of  the  states  were  destroyed,  and 
commerce  reduced  to  nothing.  England  was  the  only  exception,  which  then 
enjoyed  a  transient  glory  under  the  memorable  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

6.  **  About  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  had  passed  the 
Oicus,  and  rendered  the  Turks  of  Charasin  and  Transoxiana  their  tributaries. 
They  instructed  them  iu  the  religion  and  laws  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  Caliph 
Motassem  committed  the  mistake  of  forming  a  body-guard  of  these  Turks, 
in  841,  who,  like  the  Roman  prsetorians,  soon  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
whole  authority.  Motawakel,  me  son  of  Motassem,  was  put  to  death  by  these 
guards  in  861,  and  his  son  placed  on  the  throne.  After  this  act  of  treason 
they  disposed  of  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs  at  pleasure,  and  their  conmianders 
administered  the  government.  Thus  in  Bagdad,  the  capital  of  the  Caliphate, 
there  rose  a  number  of  new  sovereignties  or  djmasties,  the  heads  of  which, 
under  the  title  of  Emir  or  conmiander,  exercised  the  sui>reme  power;  leaving 
nothing  more  to  the  Caliph  than  a  pre-eminence  of  dignity,  and  that  rather  of 
a  spiritual  than  a  temporal  nature.  The  Caliph  Bahdi  or  Razi,  desirous  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  usurpation,  created  a  new  minister,  with  the  title  of 
Emir-cu-Omra,  or  commander  of  commanders;  on  whom  he  conferred  powers 
more  ample  than  his  vizier.  This  device,  which  the  Caliph  employed  to  re- 
establish the  authority  of  the  Caliphate,  only  tended  to  hasten  its  destruction. 
The  Buyides  the  most  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Emirs,  who  had  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  arretted  to  themselves  the  dignity  of  Chief  Commander 
in  945,  and  seized  both  uie  city  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  The  Caliph, 
stripped  of  all  temporal  power,  then  became  grand  Iman,  or  sovereign  pon- 
tiff of  the  Mussulman  religion,  under  the  protection  of  the  Buyidian  pnnce, 
who  kept  him  his  prisoner  at  Bagdad. 

7.  '*  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Arabian  empire,  when  a  numerous 
Turkish  tribe,  from  the  centre  of  Turkistan,  probably  invited  by  their 
countrymen,  appeared  on  the  stage,  overthrew  the  djmasty  of  the  Buyides ; 
and,  after  imposing  new  fetters  on  the  Caliphs,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
powerful  empire,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seljukian  Turkish.  This  rov- 
mg  tribe,  which  took  its  name  from  Seljuk,  a  Mussulman  Turk,  after  having 
wandered  for  some  time  with  their  flocks  in  Transoxiana,  passed  the  Jihon  to 
seek  pasturage  in  the  province  of  Chorasan;  then,  reinforced  by  those  who  were 
previously  settled  there,  they  became  so  powerful  that  Togal  Beg,  grandson 
of  Seljuk^  had  the  boldness  to  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Sultan  in  the 
city  of  Niesabur,  the  capital  of  Chorasan,  1038  He  conquered  Persia,  anni- 
hilated the  power  of  the  Buyides,  then  invaded  the  Greek  empire,  and  over^ 
spread  with  the  Turkish  horse  a  frontier  of  600  miles,  from  Tauris  to  Arzeroum, 
and  the  blood  of  130,000  Christians  was  sacrificed  to  the  Arabian  prophet, 
1050.  Togal  was  succeeded  in  1056  by  his  nephew  Alp-  Aralaa,  '^bt^  ^m<eAL^ 
signal  victory  in  Armenia  over  the  empeioi  BAmasixiA  \yvo\|<sun&  ^\f^  ^%& 
then  taken  vrisoner,  J  071.    The  confusion  7j\^c\i  XXv>?k  eseuX  ^a»SA^  Vsi  "^^ 
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Grreek  empire  was  favourable  to  the  Turks,  who  seized  not  only  what  re- 
mained to  the  Greeks  in  Syria,  but  also  several  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
Buch  as  Cilicia,  Isauria,  Pamphilia,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  Lyconia,  Cappadocia, 
Gralatia,  Pontus,  and  Bvthinia.  ^ 

8.  '^The  empire  of  the  Seljukides,  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state  under 
Melek  Shah,  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  who  succeeded  in  1074.  The  Caliph  Kaim 
in  confirming  to  this  pnnce  the  title  of  Sultan  and  Chief  commander,  added 
also  that  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful^  which  before  that  time  had  only 
been  conferred  on  the  Caliphs.  On  his  death  in  1092,  the  disputes  that 
arose  among  his  sons  occasioned  a  civil  war  and  the  partition  of  the 
empire.  These  vast  territories  were  divided  among  three  principal  dynasties 
descended  from  Seljuk,  those  of  Iran,  Kerman,  and  Koum,  or  Rome. 
This  latter  branch,  which  ascribes  its  origin  to  Soliman,  great-grandson  of 
Seljuk,  obtained  the  province  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  is  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Crusades  by  the  name  of  the  Sultans  of  Lycaonia,  where  the 
Sultans  established  themselves,  after  they  were  driven  from  Nice  in  Byth- 
inia.  The  most  powerful  of  the  three  dynasties  was  that  of  the  Seljukides  of 
Iran,  whose  sway  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Asia.  It  soon 
however  fell  from  its  grandeur,  and  its  states  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  sovereignties,  over  whom  the  Emirs  or  governors  of  cities  and  provinces 
usurped  the  supreme  power.  These  divisions  prepared  the  way  for  the  con- 
quests of  the  (>usaders  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  afterwardis  furnished  to 
the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Selja- 
kides,  and  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  Irak- Arabia,  or  Bagdad,  in  1152.** 
Koch*s  Revolutions  m  Europe.] 


SECTION  X. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  POWER,  AND  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE  FIFTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 

,  I.  [At  the  irruption  of  the  northern  invaders  into  the  Koman 
empire,  they  found  the  clergy  ah^ady  endowed  with  extensive 
possessions,  and  as  their  devotion  was  still  less  enlightened  than 
that  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  so  was  it  still  more  magnifi- 
cent. They  left  indeed  the  worship  of  their  deities  in  the  forests ; 
but  they  retained  the  elementary  principles  of  that,  and  of  all 
barbarous  idolatry ;  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  priesthood, 
a  credulity  that  seemed  to  invite  imposture,  and  a  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  gifts  to  expiate  ofiences.  Of  this  temper,  it  is  un- 
deniable, that  the  ministers  of  religion,  infiuenced  not  so  much 
by  personal  covetousness,  as  by  zeal  for  the  interest  of  their 
order,  took  advantage.  Many  of  the  peculiar  and  prominent 
characteristics  in  the  faith  and  discipline  of  those  ages,  appear 
to  have  been  either  introduced,  or  sedulously  promoted  for  the 
purposes  of  sordid  firaud.  To  those  purposes  conspired  the 
veneration  for  relics,  the  worship  of  images,  the  idolatry  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  the  religious  inviolability  of  sanctuaries,  the  con- 
secration of  cemeteries,  but  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  purgatorj', 
and  masses  for  the  relief  of  the  dead.  A  creed  thus  contrived, 
operating  upon  the  minds  of  barbai\aiia,\aiN\^\Xio\i^T^^\v.da>a&^ 
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and  devout  though  dissolute,  naturally  caused  a  torrent  of  opu- 
lence to  pour  in  upon  the  church.  Donations  of  land  were  con- 
tinually made  to  the  bishops,  and,  in  still  more  ample  proportion, 
to  monastic  foundations.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  never  re- 
cdved  any  territorial  endowments  by  law,  either  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  or  the  kingdoms  erected  upon  its  ruins.  But  the 
voluntary  munificence  of  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  amply 
BoppUed  the  place  of  a  more  universal  i)rovi^on.  Large  private 
estates,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  patrimonies,  not  only  within 
their  own  dioceses,  but  sometimes  in  distant  countries,  sustained 
the  dignities  of  the  principal  sees,  and  especially  that  of  Rome. 
The  irench  monarchs  oi  the  first  dynasty,  the  Carlovingian 
fiunily  and  their  great  chiefs,  the  Saxon  line  of  Emperors,  the 
kings  of  England  and  Leon,  set  hardly  any  bounds  to  thdr 
liberality.  The  prudent  management  of  their  revenues  enabled 
them  to  become  the  regular  purchasers  of  landed  estates, 
especially  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  fie&  of  the 
nobility  were  constantly  in  the  market  for  sale  or  mortgage. 
If  tibe  possessions  of  ecclesiastical  communities  had  all  been  as 
&iily  acquired,  no  fault  could  be  found ;  but  other  sources  of 
wealth  were  less  pure.  They  inculcated  the  necessity  of  making 
donations  and  bequests  of  land  as  an  atonement  to  Heaven  for 
the  sins  of  individuals.  They  claimed  an  immunity  fi:om  tax- 
ation, though  not  in  general  from  military  service,  when  of  a 
feudal  nature.  As  an  additional  soiurce  of  revenue,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Jewish  law,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  recommended 
or  enjoined.  These  however  were  not  applicable  at  first  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  resident  clergy.  The  bishop  himself  received 
the  tithes,  and  apportioned  them  as  he  thought  fit.  A  law  oi 
Charlemagne,  however,  related  their  division  into  three  parts; 
one  for  the  bishop  and  his  cler^,  a  second  for  the  poor,  and  a 
third  for  the  support  of  the  fabnc  of  the  church.  A  parochial 
division  came  to  be  established,  when  a  fixed  share  of  the  tithe 
was  allotted  to  the  resident  minister.  But  this  was  hardly  the 
case  in  England  till  near  the  time  of  the  conquest.*] 

2.  [The  origin  of  the  secular  power  of  the  Roman  pontifis 
commences  with  the  reign  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  or  the  Short.  This 
event,  which  had  so  peculiar  an  influence  on  the  religion  and 
government  of  the  European  nations,  requires  to  be  detailed. 
A  violent  controversy  had  been  carried  on  between  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West^  respecting  the  worship  of 
images.  The  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  had  declared  himself 
against  this  worship,  and  had  proscribed  it  by  an  imperial  decree 
in  724.  He,  and  several  of  his  successors,  persisted  in  destroy- 
ing these  objects  of  idolatry,  as  well  as  in  persecuting  those  who 
avowed  themselves  devotees  to  this  heresy.  This  extravagant 
zeal,  which  the  Roman  pontifis  blamed  as  excessive^  excited  tVv^ 
indignation  of  the  Italians  against  the  Gxedaii  ^to^^xqx^*   \a 

*  HaUam'f  Middle  Ages,  C&i^  1. 
U 
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those  parts  of  Italy  which  acknowledged  their  authority,  fre- 
quent rebellions  arose  against  the  imperial  officers  charged  with 
the  execution  of  their  orders;    The  Romans,  especiaUy,  took 
occasion  from  this  to  expel  the  duke  or  governor,  who  resided 
in  their  city  on  the  part  of  the  emperor;  and  they  fonnally 
erected  themselves  into  a  republic  in  730,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregorjr  11.,  by  usurping  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  at 
the  same  time,  reviving  the  ancient  names  of  the  senate  and  the 
Koman  people.     The  Pope  was  recognised  as  chief  or  head  of 
this  new  republic,  and  had  the  general  direction  of  all  afiairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  territory  of  this  republic,  formed 
of  the  dutchy  of  Rome,  extended,  from  north  to  south,  fit)m 
Viterbo  as  far  as  Terracina,  and  from  east  to  west,  from  Nami  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.     Such  was  the  weakness  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  that  all  the  eflforts  of  the  emperors  to  reduce  the  Ro- 
mans to  subjection  proved  imavailing,  and  the  exarch  was  obliged 
to  make  peace  with  the  republicans.   This  led  the  Lombard  king, 
Astolphus,  to  attack  the  exarch  in  Ravenna,  and  to  make  him- 
self master  of  it,  together  with  the  provinces  of  the  Exarchate 
and  the  Fentapolis,  and  then  to  demand  the  submission  of  the 
city  and  dutchy  of  Rome,  as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate. 
Tms  alarmed  pope  Stephen  III.,  who  went  in  person  to  France  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  Pepin,  754.   This  prince  being  anxious  to  render 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  induced  the  pope  to  renew 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  at 
Paris,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  consecrate  his  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Carloman.     He  also  disengaged  Pepin^from  his  oath  to 
Childeric,   and  boimd  all  the  nobility  of  the  Franks,   then 
present,  to  preserve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  right  line  of  Pepin 
and  his  descendants.     Pepm,  in  return,  not  only  promised  him 
succour  against  the  Lombards,  but  to  recover  the  exarchate  from 
their  hands,  and  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  Holy  See.     Pe- 
pin, in  frdfilment  of  these  stipulations,  undertook  two  expeditions 
mto  Italy  (754 — 56),  and  compelled  Astolphus  to  acknowledge 
himself  his  vassal,  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  Exarchate  with 
the  Pentapolis,  of  which  he  immediately  put  the  pope  in  posses- 
sion.    This  donation  of  Pepin  served  to  confirm  and  to  extend 
the  secular  power  of  the  popes,  which  had  already  been  aug- 
mented by  various  grants  of  a  similar  kind.     After  the  death  of 
Fe^in,  the  Lombards  ag^  attempted  to  deprive  the  popes  of 
their  temporal  power,  when  Adrian  I.  solidted  the  protection  of 
Charlemagne,  who  hastened  to  his  assistance,  overthrew  the 
Lombard  monarchy,  and  added  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and  the 
Marshe  of  Ancona,  to  the  dominions  of  the  pope,  774.]  * 

3.  The  Popes  having  acquired  a  temporal  authority,  began 

gradually  to  extend  uieir  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  the 

Cjbiistiaa   kingdoms.      Kicholas  I.  proclaimed  to  the  whole 

world  his  paramount  judgment  in  tt^i^oaSi  icoTxi  the  sentences 

«  KocK. 
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of  all  spiritual  judicatories;  his  power  of  assembling  councils 
of  die  church,  and  of  regulating  it  by  the  canons  of  those 
councils ;  the  right  of  exercising  his  authority  by  legates  in  all 
tiie  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  control  of  the  pope  over  all 
princes  and  governors.  Literary  imposture  gave  its  support  to 
these  pretences :  the  forgery  of  the  epistles  of  Isidorus  [called 
the  False  Decretals,  which  appeared  about  800]  was  i;iot  com- 
pletely exposed  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  popes  was  the  regulation  of  the  marriages  of 
all  crowned  heads  by  the  extreme  extension  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  canon  law,  with  which  they  alone  had  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing. [The  emperor  Lothaire,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  hav- 
ing repudiated  his  wife  with  the  consent  of  a  national  council,  and 
married  another,  Nicholas  sent  legates  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter. They  held  a  council  of  bishops  at  Metz,  in  863,  who  con- 
firmed the  divorce,  which  so  enraged  the  pope  that  he  summoned 
a  council  at  Kome,  when  the  decree  was  reversed,  and  the  bishops 
by  whom  it  had  been  given  deposed.  Lothaire  was  afterwards 
compelled  by  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Attigui,  in  865,  to  re- 
linquish the  beautiful  YaMrade,  and  to  take  back  Thietburga 
his  first  wife.  Such  was  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
within  a  few  years.] 

4.  One  extraordinary  event  (if  true)  afforded,  in  the  ninth 
century,  a  ludicrous  interruption  to  the  boasted  succession  of 
regular  bishops  fi:om  the  days  of  St.  Peter,  the  election  of  a 
female  pope  (Joan),  who  is  said  to  have  ably  governed  the 
church  for  three  years,  till  detected  by  the  birth  of  a  child  (about 
855.)  Till  the  reformation  by  Luther,  this  event  was  neither 
regarded  by  the  Koman  Catholics  as  incredible,  nor  disgracefiil 
to  the  church :  since  that  time  its  truth  or  falsehood  has  been 
the  subject  of  keen  controversy  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics ;  and  the  evidence  for  the  latter  seems  to  preponderate. 

5.  While  the  church  was  thus  gradually  extending  its  influence, 
and  its  head  arrogating  the  control  over  sovereign  princes,  these, 
by  a  singular  interchange  of  character^  seem  in  those  ages,  to 
have  fixed  their  chief  attention  on  spiritual  concerns.  Kings, 
dukes,  and  counts,  neglecting  their  temporal  duties,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  cloisters,  and  spent  their  lives  in  prayers  and 
penances.  Ecclesiastics  were  employed  in  all  the  departments 
of  secular  government:  and  these  alone  conducted  all  public 
measures  and  state  negotiations,  which  of  course  they  directed  to 
the  great  objects  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  church,  and 
establishing  the  paramoimt  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

6.  At  this  period,  however,  when  the  Popedom  seemed  to  have 
attained  its  highest  ascendency,  it  suffered  a  severe  wound  in 
that  remarkable  schism  which  separated  the  patriarchates  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  Roman  pontiff  had  hitherto  claimed  t]aLeTi^\»oi\i<csQssi^dSQE^^ 
the  patn'arcb  of  Constantinople.    The  em^eioT  "^^^-aj^  \SV*^ 
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denied  this  right;  and  deposing  the  pope's  patriarch,  Ignatius, 
appointed  the  celebrated  rhotius  in  his  stead.  Pope  Nidiolas  L 
resented  'this  afiront  with  a  high  spirit,  and  deposed  and  excom- 
municated Fhotius  in  868,  who,  in  his  turn,  pronounced  a 
similar  sentence  against  the  pope.  The  church  was  divided, 
each  patriarch  bemg  supported  hy  many  bishops  and  their 
dependent  clergy:  [the  provinces  of  Elyricum,  Macedonia, 
Achaia  (Greece),  Thessaly,  and  Sicily,  adhering  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  western  kingdoms  to  Kome.]  The 
Greek  and  Latin  bishops  had  long  differed  in  many  points  of 
practice  and  discipline,  as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  shaving 
their  beards,  &c.;  but  in  reality  the  prime  source  of  division  was 
the  ambition  of  the  rival  pontifi&,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  unwilling  to  admit  the  control  of  Rome,  and  obstin- 
ately asserting  every  prerogative  which  they  conceived  to  be 
annexed  to  the  capital  of  the  Koman  empire.  As  neither  party 
would  yield  its  pretensions,  the  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  widened  from  this  time,  880,  until  their  final  separation 
in  1054. 

7.  Amid  those  ambitious  contests  for  ecclesiastical  power  and 
pre-eminence,  the  Christian  relimon  itself  was  disgraced,  both  by 
tjie  practice  and  by  the  principles  of  its  tea(£ers.  Worldly 
ambition,  gross  voluptuousness,  and  grosser  ignorance,  character- 
ized all  ranks  of  the  clergy;  and  the  open  sale  of  benefices 
placed  them  often  in  the  hands  of  the  basest  and  most  profligate 
of  men.  Yet  the  character  of  Photius  forms  an  illustrious 
exception.  Though  bred  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  in  both 
these  respects  of  great  reputation,  he  attained,  by  his  singular 
abilities,  learning,  and  worth,  the  highest  dignity  of  the  church. 
His  Bibliotheca  [which  contains  an  analytical  account  of  about 
280  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  works  have  perished],  is  a  monument  of 
the  most  various  knowledge,  erudition,  and  critical  judgment. 

8.  [The  state  of  the  church  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
is  represented  to  have  been  deplorably  corrupt  and  profligate. 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  particularly  Otho  the  Great, 
loaded  the  clergy  with  honours  and  benefices,  either  fi*om  a  zeal 
for  religion,  or  with  the  intention  of  using  them  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  ambition  of  the  dukes  and  secular  nobility,  reckoning  that 
lords  elected  for  life  would  remain  more  dependent  than  the 
hereditary.  They  obtained  grants  of  towns,  counties,  and  entire 
dukedoms,  with  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  such  as  judiciary 
powers,  the  right  of  coining  money,  of  levymg  tolls,  and  other 
public  revenues,  &c.  The  bishops  and  principal  clergy  were  at 
first  devoted  to  the  emperors,  but  they  no  sooner  discovered  their 
own  strength,  than  they  were  tempted  to  make  use  of  it,  and  to 

Jom  the  secular  princes  in  order  to  sap  the  imperial  authority, 

as  well  as  to  consolidate  their  own  power.    Amid  the  convul- 

eiODs  to  wbicb  society  was  exposed  at.  \]b^  ^^cA^  ^<^  '^T^vtorial 
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possessions  of  the  clergy  remained  in  tact.    The  kings  whom 
these  tempted  dared  not  seize  them  for  themselves;  but  as  the 
nomination  to  spiritual  dignities  remained  with  them,  they  dis- 
tributed them  among  their  fisivourites — their  creatures, — servile 
priests,  who  had  nothing  ecclesiastical  but  the  name.    The  pope- 
dom became  the  highest  object  of  ambition  to  the  whole  sacerdotal 
order;  and  in  an  age  of  violence  and  anarchy,  barons  notorious 
for  their  robberies,  and  young  libertines  recommended  only  by  the 
&TOur  of  profligate  women,  not  unfrequently  filled  the  pontifical 
chair.    The  other  bishops  selected  were  often  no  better.     Mere 
children  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  church ;  John 
XII.  became  pope  at  the  age  of  twelve;  an  archbishop  of  Rheims 
at  five ;  of  Narbonne  at  ten,  and  many  similar.     Pope  John  XII. 
was  deposed  for  his  immoralities,  and  afterwards  assassinated  in 
972.]     The  vices  practised  by  the  higher  clergy  naturally  pre- 
vailed among  all  other  members  of  the  church.     The  German 
emperors,  when  in  Rome,  were  sometimes  obliged  to  put  an  end 
to  such  scandal.    The  council  of  Sutri,  near  Rome,  summoned 
by  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  deposed  Gregory  VI.,  and  confirmed 
to  Henry  the  right  of  nominating  the  popes,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  clerg}'^  or  people,  1046.   Henry  nominated  successively 
three  of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  pious  of  the  clergy  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  who  powerfiilly  contributed  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  abuses.    This  change  excited  a  general  clamour.    Religi- 
ous men  pretended  that  kings  introduced  corruption  into  the 
bodv  of  the  clergy — that  they  destroyed  the  independence  which 
ought  to  belong  to  the  ministers  of  God.    They  then  began  to 
profess  an  ardent  desire  to  purify  the  priesthood,  and  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  laity  to  nominate  to  clerical  dignities.     But  it  be- 
longed to  Hildebrand,  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  agitate  all  Christendom,  in  order  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  above  the  temporal  power.    During  the  minority  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  a  council  of  bishops  held  at  Rome  in  1059, 
at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand,  decreed  that  the  nomination  to 
the  papal  chair  should  be  vested  in  the  cardinal  bishops  (seven  in 
number,  who  held  sees  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.)    Hildebrand 
became  pope,  in  1073 — 85,  as  Gregory  Vll.,  and  carried  the 
usurpation  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  highest  pitch.     He  claimed 
supreme  dominion,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  over  all  persons 
and  states  in  Christendom,  the  basis  of  which  claim  being,  that  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  superior  to  all  human  power. 
The  better  to  attain  his  object,  he  began  by  withdrawing  himself 
and  his  clergy  fi'om  the  authority  of  the  secular  princes ;  and  then 
to  withdraw  the  clergy  fi'om  the  influence  of  civil  sodety,  the 
law  of  celibacy  was  renewed  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1074, 
which  enjoined  married  priests  either  to  quit  their  wives  or 
renounce  the  clerical  order.    He  sought  to  make  the  cler^ 
entirely  subservient,  that  they  might  \)e  empVove^  «a\xi'e^xKssxNSss>Xa 
to  bumble  and  subdue  the  power  of  pimeea.    *T\nB  ^3a:^i"^<3«\a  «kA 
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daring  pope  was  the  cause  of  anarchy  and  confusion  during  his 
life,  and  the  originator  of  pretensions  which  have  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society  to  the  present  time.  He  was  the  projector  of 
the  arming  of  all  Christendom  against  the  infidels  of  Asia;  but  it 
was  Urban  II.,  who,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  and  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  first  proclaimed 
that  enterprise  at  the  council  of  Placentia  in  Lombardy,  in  1095, 
and  again  at  the  council  of  Claremont  in  Auvergne,  where  it  was 
declared  to  be  "  the  will  of  God.''''  From  that  time  the  clergy 
were  zealously  employed  in  persuading  all  orders  of  society  to 
engage  in  the  Crusades.] 


HILDEBRA.ND,  POPE  OREGORT  Til. 

9.  [This  extraordinary  person  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  Sadona  in  Tuscany, 
who,  from  the  moment  he  entered  into  orders,  was  distinguished  for  his  great 
talents.  ^  He  conceived  in  his  solitude  the  plan  of  revolution,  by  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  the  sacerdotal  power. 
In  the  universe  he  saw  but  God,  the  priest  his  sole  minister,  and  mankind 
obedient.  He  desifi^ned  that  the  whole  priesthood  should  be  moved  by  one 
single  will,  should  know  only  one  passion — that  of  establishing  the  will  of 
Heaven.  The  whole  church  appeared  to  him  corrupt :  he  undertook  to  re- 
form it  in  its  head,  in  its  members,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  under 
its  control.  He  anathematized  all  intervention  of  the  secular  power  in  the 
distribution  of  the  dignities  of  the  church ;  it  was,  he  said,  simony^ — ^making 
a  conmierce  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  crime  was  the  same,  whether 
the  people  in  their  public  assemblies,  or  nobles,  or  kings,  took  part  in  the 
election  of  prelates,  or  attempted  to  confer  on  them  the  investiture  of  even 
the  temporal  power  attached  to  their  bishoprics.  He  taught  the  priests  to 
consider  him  as  an  unerring  being,  who  became  holy  by  his  election — who 
could  alone  name  and  depose  bishops — assemble,  preside  over,  and  dissolve 
councils :  he  was,  he  said,  in  short,  a  god  upon  earth — absolute  master  of  all 
princes,  who  were  bound  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  whom  he  could  depose  at  will, 
oy  releasing  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity. 

"  Hildebrand  accomplished,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  immense  revolution 
which  he  had  undertaken :  he  changed  the  spirit  of  the  popedom,  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  people ;  and  he  enslaved  the  kings.  He  procured  by  his 
influence,  the  election  of  the  four  popes  who  preceded  him  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  The  popes  his  successors  continued,  after  his  death  in  1085, 
to  act  upon  his  maxims,  and  seemed  as  if  still  animated  by  his  spirit.  Nevei> 
theless,  ne  experienced  from  the  clergy,  above  all  from  those  of  Lombardy, 
a  prodigious  resistance.  [The  unfeeling  rigour  of  his  decree  against  the 
married  clergy  even  led  to  tumult  and  insurrection  in  several  countries.] 
He  tormented  Italy  and  Germany  with  a  constant  civil  war ;  he  called  in 
against  Rome  the  Normans,  who  burned  the  city,  and  sold  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery;  he  excommunicated  his  heroic  rival,  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.,  and  afterwards  compelled  him  to  do  penance  before  him  in  the 
open  court  of  the  (Castle  of)  Ganosa,  (in  the  Modenese)  whilst  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow ;  he  obliged  him  to  remain  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  barefooted,  and  fasting,  before  he  would  grant  him 
absolution.  The  successors  of  Gregory  YII.  excited  the  two  sons  of  Henry 
IV.  successively  to  revolt  iu;ainst  him,  and  depose  him.  Henry  soon  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  Henry  v.,  the  second  of  these  unnatural  chilaren,  whose 
eaase  the  pope  bad  espoused,  after  having  obtained  the  crown  by  the  aid  of 
the  priests,  became  their  enemy  in  his  turn.  Dwrm^  &\x.\a«u  ^«as%  \«»  made 
^^r  against  the  church,  to  maintuin  the  iiid«p«iidQiiC«  ol  V)ki«  m'^fval  ^v«^ 
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and  the  rights  of  secular  sovereigns  over  the  fiefs  held  by  the  clergy.  The 
people  at  length,  "wearied  and  exhausted,  forced  these  two  rival  powers  to  an 
agreement,  in  which  the  rights  of  both  were  curtailed.  In  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
1122,  the  emperor  abandoned  to  the  pope  the  investiture  of  bishops  by  the 
rinf  and  crosier ;  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  transmission  of  the  regal 
rights  attached  to  each  bishopric  by  the  concession  of  the  sceptre.  These 
were  only  exterior  ceremonies ;  in  fact,  the  people  alone  were  deprived  of 
their  rights  in  the  choice  of  tlieir  pastors*  Sovereigns  retained  almost  ex- 
clusively the  nomination  of  prelates  in  their  respective  dominions.*'— i$t»- 
tnandCs  Italian  Republict,} 


SECTION  XI. 

OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  THE  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighlh  century,  the  Saracens  subverted 
the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  easily  overran  the 
country.  They  had  lately  founded  in  Afiica  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  which  was  governed  by  Muza,  viceroy  of  the  caliph 
Walid  I.  Almanzor  of  Damascus.  Muza  sent  his  general.  Tank, 
into  Spain,  who  landed  at  Calpe,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
Gibraltar  (Gibel-Tarik,  or  the  hill  of  Tarik),  in  711.  In  one 
memorable  engagement,  which  lasted  for  four  days,  fou^t  at 
Xeres,  near  Cadiz,  in  712,  Tarik  deprived  the  Gothic  king  Kode- 
ric  of  his  crown  and  life.  [Muza  having  arrived  soon  after  to 
second  the  efforts  of  Tarik,  the  conquest  of  Spain  followed  as  a 
consequence  of  that  victory,  as  weU  as  Languedoc,  which  then 
made  a  part  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy.]  The  conquerors, 
satisfied  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  left  the  vancjuished 
G^ths  in  possession  of  their  property,  their  laws,  and  then*  reli- 
gion. Abdallah  the  Moor  (son  of  Muza)  married  the  widow 
of  Roderic,  and  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union.  One 
small  part  of  the  rocky  country  of  Asturia  alone  adhered  to  its 
Christian  prince,  Pelayo,  who  maintained  his  little  sovereigifty, 
and  transmitted  it  inviolate  to  his  successors. 

2.  [The  Moors  did  not  limit  then:  conquests  in  Europe  to 
Spain  and  Languedoc;  the  Balearic  Isles,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  Italy,  fell  likewise  under  their 
dominion :  they  infested  the  sea  with  their  fleets,  and  more  than 
once  carried  terror  and  desolation  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 
It  is  probable  even  that  Europe  would  have  submitted  to  their 
yoke,  if  Charles  Martel  had  not  arrested  the  carreer  of  their 
victories  at  Tours  in  732,  and  at  Narbonne  in  787,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  within  the  province  of  Languedoc. 
These  defeats  led  to  feuds  among  the  Mohammedan  Chie&,  which 
subjected  Spain  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  most  horrid  cruelties ; 
many  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  being  SYie^\,  aw^.-^.  ''S^Jkfc  t^hrX 
century  was  a  period  of  decbno,  doxm^  Vms^  \ICka  Ci\assicj^^a»s^ 
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Caliphs  of  Cordova  were  desirous  of  preserving  peace  with  iheir 
western  neighbours.]  Dissensions  arising  among  their  Emirs, 
and  civil  wars  ensuing,  Louis  k  Debonnaire  took  advantage  of 
the  turbulent  state  of  the  country,  and  invaded  and  seized  Bar- 
celona. The  Moorish  sovereignty  in  the  north  of  Spain  was 
weakened  by  throwing  off  its  dependence  on  the  eastern  caliphs; 
and  at  this  juncture  the  Christian  sovereignty  of  the  Asturias, 
under  Alphonso  the  Chaste  (791 — 842),  began  to  make  vigorous 
encroachments  on  the  territorj^  of  the  Moors,  [expelling  them 
from  Leon  and  Castile,  from  which  time  may  be  dated  the  real 
independence  of  the  Christians.]  Navarre  and  Arragon,  roused 
by  this  example,  chose  each  a  Christian  king,  and  boldly  asserted 
their  liberty  and  independence,  858. 

3.  While  the  Moors  of  Spain  were  thus  losing  ground  in  the 
north,  they  were  highly  flourishing  in  the  southern  parts  of  that 
kingdom.  Abderrdunan,  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  Om- 
miyades  (the  Abassides  now  enjoying  the  Caliphate),  who  escaped 
from  Damascus,  and  being  recognised  as  the  true  representative 
of  the  ancient  line  by  the  southern  Moors,  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ommiyades  in  Spain,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government 
at  Cordova,  which  from  time  to  time,  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
was  the  capital  of  a  splendid  monarchy,  755 — 1030.  This 
period,  fix)m  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  is  the  most  brilliant  era  of  Arabian  magnificence. 
Whilst  Harun  al  Rashid  the  fifth  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abassides, 
786 — 809,  made  Bagdad  illustrious  by  the  splendour  of  the  arli 
and  sciences,  the  Moors  of  Cordova  vied  with  their  brethren  of 
Asia  in  the  same  honourable  pursuits,  and  were  undoubtedly,  at 
this  period,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  states  in  Europe.  Under 
a  series  of  able  princes,  they  gained  the  highest  reputation,  both 
in  arts  and  arms,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  W  est. 

4.  The  Saracens  were  at  this  time  extending  their  conquests  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Mohammedan  religion 
wai  professed  over  a  great  part  of  India,  and  all  along  the  eastern 
and  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Afiica.  The  Afiican  Saracens  in- 
vaded Sicily,  and  projected  the  conquest  of  Italy.  They  actually 
laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  was  nobly  defended  by  pope  Leo  IV. 
They  were  repulsed,  their  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
theur  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  849. 

5.  The  Saracens  might  have  raised  an  immense  empire,  had 
they  acknowledged  oiSy  one  head ;  but  their  states  were  always 
disunited.  Egypt,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  India,had  all  their  separate 
sovereigns,  who,  though  they  continued  to  respect  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad  as  the  successor  of  the  Prophet,  acknowledged  no  tem- 
poral subjection  to  his  government. 
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SECTION  xn. 

fiMFIRE    OF   THE  WEST— AND  ITALY  IN  THE  TENTH,  ELEVENTH, 

ASJJ  TWEUTTH  CENTURIES. 

I.  The  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne  now  subsbtea  only  iii 
,  name.  Arnold,  a  bastard  son  of  Carloman,  possessed  Germany, 
888 — 99.  Italy  was  divided  between  Goido  duke  of  Spoletto 
and  Berenger  1.  duke  of  Friuli,  who  had  received  these  dutchies 
from  Charles  the  Bald.  France  though  claimed  by  Arnold,  was 
governed  by  Eudes,  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
888 — 898.  Thus  the  empire  in  reality  consisted  only  of  a  part 
of  Germany,  while  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  the 
countries  between  the  Maese  and  Rhine,  were  sdl  subject  to  dif- 
ferent powers.  The  emperors  were  at  this  time  elected  by  the 
bishops  and  grandees,  all  of  whom  claimed  a  voice.  In  this 
manner  Louis,  the  son  of  Arnold,  the  last  of  the  blood  of  Char- 
lemagne, was  chosen  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
899.  On  his  demise  in  911,  Otho  duke  of  Saxony,  by  his  credit 
with  his  brother  grandees,  conferred  the  empire  on  Conrad  duke 
of  Franconia,  at  whose  death,  Henry,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  son 
of  the  same  duke  Otho,  was  elected  emperor,  in  919. 

2.  Henry  I.  (the  Fowler),  duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities,  introduced  order  and  good  government  mto  the  empire. 
He  united  the  grandees,  and  curbed  their  usurpations ;  humbled 
the  Hungarians ;  improved  the  military  sptem,  built,  embellished, 
and  fortmed  the  cities,  as  a  security  a^nst  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarians  ;  and  enforced  with  great  ngour  the  execution  of  the 
laws  in  the  repression  of  all  enormities.  He  had  been  consecrated 
by  his  own  bishops,  and  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  which  led  the  popes  to  give  the  title  of  emperor 
to  Italian  princes. 

8.  His  son  Otho  I.  Cthe  Great)  succeeded  him  in  938,  and  again 
united  Italy  to  the  empire,  keepmg  the  popedom  in  complete  sub- 
jection. He  made  Denmark  tributary  to  the  imperial  crown,  an- 
nexed the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  his  own  dominions,  and  seemed  to 
aim  at  a  paramount  authority  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

4,  Otho  owed  his  ascendency  in  Italy  to  the  disordera  of  the 
Papacy.  Formosus,  twice  excommunicated  by  pope  John  VHI., 
had  himself  arrived  at  the  triple  crown.  On  his  death,  his  rival, 
pope  Stephen  VH.,  caused  his  body  to  be  dug  out  of  the  grave, 
and,  after  trial  for  his  crimes,  condemned  it  to  be  flung  into  the 
Tiber.  The  friends  of  Formosus  fished  up  the  corpse,  and  had 
interest  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Stephen,  who  was  strangled 
in  prison.  A  succeeding  pope,  Sergius  EH.,  again  dug  up  the 
ill-fated  carcass,  and  once  more  threw  it  into  the  river.  Two  in- 
famous women,  Marozia,  and  Theodora,  managed  for  manjr  years 
the  Popedom,  and  filled  the  chair  of  St  P^tet  ^\3dl  \Jasstt  ^-^rcw 
gaM&nta  or  their  adulterous  ofi&pring.     ^\M^'w«&^'fc%X»Xfe  ^1  ^^ 
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Holy  See,  when  Berenger,  duke  of  FriuK,  disputed  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy  with  Hugh  of  Aries.  The  Italian  states  and  pope  John 
Xn.,  who  took  part  against  Berenger,  invited  Otho  to  compose 
the  disorders  of  the  country.  He  entered  Italy,  defeated  Beren- 
ger, and  was  consecrated  emperor  by  the  pope,  with  the  titles  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus  (962) ;  m  return  for  which  honours  he  con- 
firmed the  donations  made  to  the  Holy  See  by  his  predecessors, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the  D^bonnaire. 

5.'  But  pope  John  XH.  was  false  to  his  new  ally.  He  made 
his  peace  with  Berenger,  and  both  turned  their  arms  against  the 
emperor.  Otho  flew  back  to  Rome,  and  revenged  himself  by  the 
trial  and  deposition  of  the  pope ;  but  he  had  scarcely  left  the  city 
when  John,  by  the  aid  of  his  party,  displaced  his  rival,  Leo  VHI. 
Otho  once  more  returned,  and  took  exemplary  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  by  hanging  one-half  of  the  senate.  Calhng  together 
the  Lateran  council  in  964,  he  created  a  new  pope  (Benedict  V.), 
and  obtained  from  the  assembled  bishops  a  solemn  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  absolute  right  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  papacy, 
to  give  the  investiture  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  to  nommate  to 
all  vacant  bishoprics ;  concessions  no  longer  observed  than  while 
the  emperor  was  present  to  enforce  them. 

6.  Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  and  Italy  under  Otho  the 
Great,  who  died  in  973.  ["  His  son  Otho  II.,  and  his  grand- 
son Otho  in.,  were  successively  acknowledged  emperors  and 
kings  of  Italy,  from  967  to  1002.  When  this  branch  of  the 
house  of  Saxony  became  extinct,  Henry  H.  of  Bavaria,  and 
Conrad  H.  (the  Salic)  of  Franconia,  mled  the  throne  from 
1002  to  1039.  During  this  period  of  nearly  eighty  years,  the 
Grerman  emperors  twewe  times  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,  which  they  always  drew  up  in  the  plains  of  Roncaglia 
near  Placentia:  there  they  held  the  states  of  Lombardy,  received 
homage  from  the  Italian  feudatories,  caused  the  rents  due  to  be 
paid,  and  promulgated  laws  for  the  government  of  Italy.  Dur- 
ing these  hve  reigns,  the  social  power  became  more  and  more 
weak  in  Italy.  Th.Q  emperors  were  too  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
local  authorities,  whatever  they  were,  whenever  they  could  ob- 
tain from  them  their  pecuniary  dues :  sometimes  they  were  dukes  or 
marquesses,  whose  dignities  had  survived  the  disasters  of  various 
invasions  and  of  civil  wars ;  sometimes  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  great  cities,  whom  Charlemagne  and  his  successors 
had  frequently  invested  with  dutchies  and  counties  that  had  es- 
cheated to  the  crown;  sometimes,  finally,  they  were  the  magis- 
trates themselves,  who,  although  elected  by  the  people,  received 
from  the  monarch  the  title  of  imperial  vicars,  and  took  part  with  the 
nobles  and  prelates  in  the  Plauis  (Pladta),  or  diets  of  RoncagUa. 
After  a  stay  of  some  months  the  emperor  returned  with  his 
army  into  Grermany;  the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles,  the  prelates 
and  mamstratea  to  their  cities.  Neither  of  these  last  acknowleds^ed 
a  superior  authority  to  their  own,  not  xestocie^  Qi\i  wi^  QWir 
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force  than  what  they  could  themselyes  employ  to  assert  what  they 
called  their  rights.  Opposite  interests  could  not  &il  to  produce 
collision,  and  the  war  was  universaL  In  the  time  of  Conrad  IL 
the  Salic,  the  prelates  almost  throughout  Lombardy  joined  the 
cities  against  the  nobles ;  and  from  1035  to  1039  there  was  a 
general  war  between  these  two  orders  of  society.  Conrad  put 
an  end  to  it,  by  a  constitution  which  is  considered  to  be  the  basis 
of  feudal  law.  By  this  the  inheritance  of  fiefs  was  protected 
from  the  caprices  of  the  lords  and  of  the  crown, — ^the  most  op- 
pressive conditions  of  feudal  dependence  were  suppressed  or 
softened, — and  the  few  remaining  slaves  of  the  land  were  set 
free."  Sismondi.] 

7.  [The  crown  of  Conrad  IT.  the  Salic,  passed  in  a  direct 
line  to  his  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson.  The  first,  Henry 
in.,  reigned  from  1039  to  1056;  the  second,  Henry  IV., 
from  1056  to  1106;  the  third,  Henrjr  V.,  from  1106  to  1125. 
Henry  III.,  was  a  prince  of  great  ability.  He  rendered  himself 
very  powerful,  and  one  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many; he  disposed  of  dutchies  without  consulting  the  diet,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  form  of  popular  concurrence  in  conferring 
them ;  he  also  strenuously  vindicated  his  right  of  nomination  to 
the  papal  chair,  and  created  three  successive  popes  without 
opposition,  though  with  a  constant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Komans  and  a  general  repugnance  of  the  pope,  when  once 
established.  The  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  and  V .,  were  troubled 
by  the  bloody  quarrel  betweeen  the  empire  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  was  stirred  up  by  Hildebrand  (pope  Gregory 
VTI.),  called  the  war  of  investitures,  which  continued  above 
sixty  years.]  In  those  ages  of  ecclesiastical  profligacy,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  put  up  the  Popedom  to  sale.  Benedict  VIH., 
and  John  XIX.,  two  brothers,  publicly  bought  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  one  after  the  other;  and  to  keep  it  in  their  family,  it  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  their  fi:iends  for  Benedict  IX.,  a  child 
of  twelve  years  of  age.  Three  popes,  each  pretending  regular 
election,  and  equal  right,  agreed  first  to  divide  the  revenues 
between  them,  and  afterwards  sold  all  their  shares  to  a  fourth. 
(See  Sect.  X.) 


SECTION  xni. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN  FROM  ITS  EARLIEST  PERIOD  DOWN  TO 

THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

1.  The  history  of  Britain  has  been  postponed  to  this  time,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  considered  in  one  connected  view  from  its 
earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^qn^tcosv^s^. 
We  strive  not  to  pierce  through  t\xat  isflSt  Q>i  OoeRXSC^  ^'iftk^ 
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veils  the  oii^al  population  of  the  British  isles  ;  remarkiug  only 
as  a  matter  of  hign  probability,  that  they  derived  their  ftrat  in  - 
habitants  from  the  Celtse  of  Gaul.  Theur  authentic  history  com- 
mences with  the  first  Roman  invasion :  and  we  learn  from  Caesar 
and  Tacitus,  that  the  country  was  at  that  period  in  a  state  very 
remote  from  barbarism.  It  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
independent  sovereignties,  each  prince  having  a  regular  army 
and  a  fixed  revenue.  The  nlanners,  language,  and  religion  of 
the  people  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Gallic  Celtae.  The 
last  was  the  Druidical  system,  whose  influence  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  government,  and,  by  its  power  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  suppued  the  imperfection  of  laws. 

2.  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Britain.  He  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 
in  55  B.  c;  and  meeting  with  most  obstinate  resistance,  though 
on  the  whole  gaining  some  advantage,  he  found  himself  obliged, 
after  a  short  campaign,  to  withdraw  for  the  winter  into  Gaul. 
He  returned  in  the  following  summer  with  a  great  increase  of 
force,  an  army  of  20,000  foot,  a  competent  body  of  horse,  and  a 
fleet  of  800  sail.  The  independent  chiefs  of  the  Britons  united  their 
forces  under  Cassibelan,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  and,  encounter- 
ing the  legions  with  great  resolution,  displayed  all  the  ability  of 
practised  warriors.  But  the  contest  was  vain.  Caesar  advanced 
mto  the  country,  burned  Verulamium  (St  Albans),  the  capital  of 
Cassibelan,  and,  after  forcing  the  Britons  into  articles  of  sub- 
mission, returned  to  GauL 

3.  The  domestic  disorders  of  Italy  gave  tranquillity  to  the 
Britons  for  near  a  century ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the 
conquest  of  the  island  was  determined.  The  emperor  lauded  in 
Britain,  and  compelled  the  submission  of  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces, 48  A.  c.  Ostorius  Scapula  defeated  Caractacus,  who  was 
sent  prisoner  to  Rome,  51  A.  c.  [He  was  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  together  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  brothers ; 
but  the  captive  monarch  bore  himself  so  nobly  that  he  excited 
ffreat  adnuration.  Claudius  is  said  to  have  restored  him  to 
hberty,  and  to  have  named  him  governor  of  a  part  of  Britain.] 
Suetonius  Paulin'is,  the  general  of  Nero,  destroyed  Mona  (Ang- 
lesey, or,  as  others  think  Man),  the  centre  of  the  Druidical  su- 
perstition.* The  Iceni  Cinhabitants  of  JSTorfolk  and  Sufiblk), 
under  their  queen  Boadicea,  attacked  several  of  the  Roman  set- 
tlements.   London,  with  its  Roman  garrison,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

*  The  Drutdi  were  not  only  the  priests,  and  the  instructors  of  youth,  but  the 

judges,  civil  and  criminal ;  they  decided  all  controversies  among  states,  as  well  as 

among  private  persons  t  and  whoever  refUsed  to  submit  to  their  decree  was  exposed 

to  the  most  severe  penalties ;  they  were  excommunicated,  their  company  was  repre- 

sented  as  profane  and  infamous,  and  they  were  refused  the  protection  of  the  law. 

They  practised  their  rites  in  dark  groves  or  other  secret  recesses,  and  exercised  great 

Muthoxity  over  the  people.    No  idolatroui  worship  ever  attained  such  an  ascen. 

ifaat  over  mankind  as  Druidism,  and  as  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  ro. 

ifuce  the  Oauh  and  Britont  to  lubmission  so  long  as\lwM\o\eT«x«&A^«l  -^xotvlbUcd 

M^  exerciae,  and  put  the  pxieita  to  death  wh«r«rei  the^  co\)\&  fkudi  xWm. 
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But  a  dedsive  battle  ensued,  in  which  80,000  of  the  Britons  fell  in 
the  field  (61  a.  c);  and  Boadioea,  to  escape  &lling  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison.  Ihe  reduction  of 
(the  southern  parts  of)  the  island,  however,  was  not  finally  com- 
pAeted  till  thirty  years  afterwards,  by  Julius  Agricola,  who  govern- 
ed it  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  [This 
great  commander  carried  his  victorious  arms  northwards, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encounter,  and  aflerwards  the 
Caledonians  under  Galgacus,  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Grampian 
hills.  The  Koman  power  was  then  firmly  established  on  the 
island,  and  having  £^ed  a  chain  of  forts  and  garrisons  between 
the  fiiths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians,  Agricola  reconciled  the  southern  inhabitants,  by 
the  introduction  of  Boman  arts  and  improvements,  to  the 
government  of  their  conquerors.  The  emperor  Adrian  visited 
Britain  in  120  A.c,  and  after  restoring  tranquillity,  caused  a 
ditch  and  rampart  of  lurf  to  be  formed  firom  the  Sol  way  fiith  on 
the  western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  eastern  side, 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  sixty  miles.  LoUius  Urbicus  in  140 
extended  the  Roman  authority  northwards,  and  constructed  a 
second  line  of  fortifications  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  called 
Antoninus's  wall.  The  Caledonians  continued  their  hostilities, 
which  required  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Severus  in  207,  who 
again  narrowed  the  boundaries  to  the  river  Tyne,  and  built  a 
wall  of  stone  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick.  He  died  at 
York  in  211.] 

4.  [Southern  Britain  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  firom 
the  death  of  Severus  imtil  883,  when  Maximus  earned  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  for  his  invasion  of  Italy,  which  never 
returning,  left  the  country  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts  on  the  north,  and  the  Saxons  on  the  coasts.  The 
civil  wars,  and  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the  barbarians 
which  followed,  not  only  prevented  the  emperors  fi:x)m  attending 
to  the  defence  of  Britain,  but  required  the  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
maining legions,  which  took  place  about  402.  From  this  period 
Britain  was  considered  an  independent  countir,]  but  it  was  only 
to  become  the  object  of  incessant  predator}-  mvasion  firom  their 
brethren  of  the  north,  [and  to  be  harassed  by  the  domestic  war- 
fare of  numerous  petty  chieftains.]  The  Bomans,  aiier  rebuild- 
ing the  wall  of  Severus,  finally  bid  adieu  to  Britain,  (probably 
about  410),  after  having  held  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  island  for  near  four  centuries.  The  Picts  and  Caledonians 
now  broke  down  upon  the  south,  ravaging  and  desolating  the 
country,  though  without  a  purpose  of  conquest,  merely,  as  it  ap- 
pears, for  the  supply  of  their  temporary  wants.  Afiier  repeated 
applications  for  aid  fi:'om  Kome,  without  success,  the  Britons 
meanly  solicited  the  Angles,  Jutlanders,  and  Saxons  of  Germany, 
for  succour  and  protection. 

d.  The  ADglo-Saxons  received  "the  cmb«fisrj  "wvJDa.  ^t«aX»  ^^i»ftr 
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faction.  Britain  had  been  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical 
voyages  to  its  coasts.  They  landed  to  the  amount  of  1,600, 
under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  (at  Ebbsfleet  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet),  in  449,  and,  joining  the  south  Britons,  soon  com- 
pelled the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountains.  They  next  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Britons ;  and  re- 
ceiving large  reinforcements  of  their  countrymen,  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest  of  nearly  150  years,  they  reduced  the  whole  of 
England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government.*  Seven  distinct 
provinces  became  as  many  independent  kingdoms,  [viz.  Kent, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Northumberland,  East  Anglia,  and 
Mercia.t  Each  of  these  kingdoms  had  severally  their  own 
kings ;  but  they  were  all  united  in  a  political  association,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Heptarchy.  One  of  the  seven  kings  was 
the  head  of  the  confederation,  and  presided  in  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  whole,  called  the  Wittenagemot^  or  assembly  of 
the  wise  men.  Each  kingdom  was  likewise  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  had  its  separate  assemblies  of  principal  men,  whose 
power  limited  the  royal  authority. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy  is  uninteresting, 
from  its  obscurity  and  comusion.  It  is  sufficient  to  mark  the 
duration  of  the  several  kingdoms,  tiU  their  union  under  Egbert. 
Kent  began  in  455,  and  lasted,  under  seventeen  princes,  till  827, 
when  it  was  subdued  by  the  West  Saxons.  Under  Ethelbert, 
one  of  its  kings,  the  Saxons  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
monk  Augustine.  Northumberland  began  in  597,  and  lasted 
under  twenty-three  kings,  till  792.  East  Anglia  began  in  575, 
and  ended  in  793.  Mercia  subsisted  from  582  to  827.  Essex 
had  fourteen  princes  from  527  to  747 ;  Sussex  only  five,  before 
its  reduction  under  the  dominion  of  the  west  Saxons,  about  600. 
Wessex,  which  finally  subdued  and  united  the  whole  of  the 
Heptarchy,  began  in  519,  and  had  not  subsisted  above  eighty 
years,  when  Cadwalla,  its  king,  conquered  and  annexed  Sussex 
to  his  dominions.  As  there  was  no  fixed  rule  of  succession,  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Saxon  princes  to  put  to  death  all  the  rivals 
of  their  intended  successor.  From  this  cause,  and  from  the 
passion  for  celibacy,  the  rpyal  families  were  nearly  extinguished 
m  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy ;  and  Egbert,  prince  of  the 
west  Saxons,  remained  the  sole  surviving  descendant  of  the 
Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain.     This  circumstance,  so  favourable 

♦  The  conquests  of  the  Anglo.Saxoni  replunged  Britain  into  that  state  of  bar. 
bariim  from  which  it  had  tieen  raised  by  the  Komans.  Many  towns  and  villages, 
with  their  inhabitants,  were  destroyed ;  and  the  captives,  without  distinction  of 
ranic,  sex,  or  age,  were  divided  with  the  lands  among  the  conquerors— many  found 
an  asylum  in  the  mountains ;  a  large  twdy  abandoned  their  country,  settled  iu 
France,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  present  Bretayne,  or  Britany. 

f  Weufx^  or  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  extended  over  the  counties  of  Berks, 

Hants,  Isle  of  Wight,  Wilts,  Devon,  and  Coxnwa\\*—Eisex  comprehended  the 

eountieg  of  Et$ex,  Middlesex,  and  a  part  of  Hertfordshire— £a«r   Anglia^  the 

eouatiet  of  Cambridge^  Sufiblk,  and  Norfolk— and  Mercia,  all  the  midland  counties 

Hvm  the  Sewero  to  the  /roatiera  of  East  Angtta  and  Eitex. 
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to  bis  ambition,  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
Heptarchy.  He  succeeded  in  that  enterprise;  and,  by  his 
victorious  arms  and  judicious  policy,  the  whole  of  the  separate 
states  were  united  into  one  great  kingdom,  in  827,  near  400 
years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain. 

7.  England,  thus  united,  was  far  from  enjoying  tranquillity. 
The  piratical  Kormans  or  Danes  had  for  fifty  years  desolated  her 
coasts,  and  continued  for  some  centuries  after  this  period  to  be  a 
perpetual  scourge  to  the  country.  Under  Alfired  (the  Great), 
son  of  Ethelwol^  and  grandson  of  Egbert,  the  kingdom  was  from 
this  cause  reduced  to  extreme  wretchedness.  The  heroic  Alfired, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  871,  engaged  and  defeated  the 
Danes  in  eight  battles;  when  a  new  irruption  of  their  country- 
men forced  him  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  these  pirates  constantly 
mterrupted  by  new  hostilities.  The  monarch  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  his  safety  for  many  months  in  an  obscure  quarter 
of  the  country,  till  the  disorders  of  the  Danish  army  ofi&red  a 
fair  opportumty  for  attacking  them,  which  he  improved  to  the 
entire  defeat  of  his  enemies,  878.  He  might  have  cut  them  all  to 
pieces,  but  he  chose  rather  to  spare  and  to  incorporate  them 
with  his  English  subjects,  giving  them  possessions  in  ^orthumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  which  had  been  greatlv  depopulated  in  the 
late  wars.  During  fifteen  years  of  tranquillity  Alfred  improved 
the  army  and  navy,  created  a  militia,  and  built  fortresses.  In 
893  the  Danes,  under  Hastings,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
sea-kings,  again  invaded  England,  but  after  a  three  years^  war 
they  were  defeated  with  immense  loss :  and  the  extreme  severity 
now  from  necessity  shown  to  the  vanquished,  had  the  effect  of 
suspending,  for  several  years,  the  Danish  depredations. 

8.  Alfi:^d,  whether  considered  in  his  public  or  private  character, 
deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  and  ^eatest  of  princes. 
He  united  the  most  enterprising  and  heroic  spirit  with  consummate 
prudence  and  moderation ;  the  utmost  vigour  of  authority  with 
the  most  engaging  gentleness  of  manner;  the  most  exemplary 
justice  with  the  greatest  lenity;  the  talents  of  the  statesman,  and 
the  man  of  letters,  with  the  intrepid  resolution  and  conduct  of  a 
general  He  found  the  kingdom  in  the  most  miserable  con- 
dition to  which  anarchy,  domestic  barbarism,  and  foreign 
hostility,  could  reduce  it:  he  brought  it  to  a  pitch  of  eminence 
surpassing  in  many  respects,  the  situation  of  its  contemporary 
nations. 

9.  Alfred  divided  England  into  counties,  with  their  subdivi- 
sions of  hundreds  and  tithings.  The  tithing  or  decennary 
consisted  of  ten  families,  over  which  presided  a  tithing-man, 
or  borg-holder  (security-man);  and  ten  of  these  composed  the 
hundred.  [Society  waa  charged  Idth  its  own  police.]  Every 
house-holder  was  answerable  for  his  family,  and  the  tithing-man 
for  all  within  his  tithing.  In  the  deci&iou  o^  ^i3£<&^€E\.^<^^  ^<^ 
tltbing-man  bad  the  assidcance  of  the  rest  o£  \a&  ^t^^^j^ca^ax^ «    Ks^ 
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appeal  lay  from  the  decennary  to  the  court  of  the  hundred, 
which  was  assembled  every  four  weeks ;  and  the  cause  was  tried 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  justice. 
An  annual  meeting  of  the  hundred  was  held  for  the  regulation  of 
the  police  of  the  district.  The  county-court,  superior  to  that  of 
the  hundred,  and  consisting^  of  all  the  freeholders,  met  twice  a 
year,  afrer  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  to  determine  appeals  from  the 
hundreds,  and  settle  disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of  diifereut 
hundreds.  The  ultimate  appeal  fromall  these  courts  lay  to  theking 
in  council ;  and  the  frequency  of  these  appeals  prompted  Alfred  to 
the  most  extreme  circumspection  in  the  appointment  of  his  judges. 
He  composed  for  the  regulation  of  these  courts,  and  of  his  king- 
dom, a  body  of  laws,  the  basis  of  the  common  law  of  England.' 

10.  Alfred  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  as  the  best  means  of  eradicating  barbarism.  He  invited, 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  the  Teamed  to  reside  in  his 
dominions,  established  schools,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  was  himself  a  most  accomplished 
scholar  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  appears  from  the  works 
he  composed ;  poetical  apologues,  the  tran^tion  of  the  histories 
of  Bede  and  Orosius,  and  of  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy.  In  every  view  of  his  character  we  must  regard 
Alfr^  as  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  that  ever  occupied  the 
regal  seat.  He  died  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in  901,  after  a 
glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a-half,  in  which  he 
had  deservedly  attained  the  appellation  of  Great,  and  the  title  of 
founder  of  the  English  monarchy. 

11.  The  admirable  institutions  of  Alfred  were  partially  and 
feebly  enforced  under  his  successors ;  and  England,  still  a  ^rey 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  mto 
confusion  and  barbarism.  The  reigns  of  Edward  the  Elder,  the 
son  of  Alfred,  and  of  his  successors,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  and 
Edred,  were  tumultuous  and  anarchical.  In  the  reign  of  Edred 
the  celebrated  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  [afterwards  prim- 
ate attempted  to  reform  the  church  and  clergy  by  enforcing 
celibacy,  and  by  expelling  all  the  married  clergy  from  canonries 
and  prebends.  The  monks,  in  resuming  celibacy  and  the 
austere  life  which  they  had  for  some  time  quitted,  attracted  to 
themselves  an  extraordinary  veneration,  which  enabled  them]  to 
extend  their  authority  over  the  throne,  anil  a  series  of  succeed- 
ing princes  were  the  obsequious  slaves  of  their  tjTanny  and 
embition.  Under  Ethelred  (978 — 1016),  the  Danes  seriously 
projected  the  conquest  of  England,  and,  led  by  Sweyn  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Olave  king  of  Norway,  made  a  formidable  descent, 
won  several  important  battles,  and  were  restrained  from  the 
destruction  of  London  only  *by  a  dastardly  submission,  and  a 

promise  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  inglorious  Ethelred,  994. 

22ie  EngUak  nobUity  were  asbamed  of  taeir  prince,  and  seeing 

no  other  relief  to  the  kingdom,  vaaAA  a  ten^ex  ol  V!ix^  ^Qi>?n^  \a 
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the  Danish  monarch.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  Ethehred  attempt- 
ed to  regain  his  kingdom,  but  fbond  in  Canute,  the  son  of 
Sweyn,  a  prince  determined  to  support  his  claims,  which,  on  the 
death  of  Ethebed,  were  gaUantly  but  ineffectually  resisted  by 
his  son  Edmund  Ironside.  At  length  a  partition  of  the  kingdom 
was  made  between  Canute  and  Edmund,  which  after  a  few 
months  the  Danes  annulled  by  the  murder  of  Edmund,  thus 
securing  to  their  monarch  Canute  the  throne  of  all  England  in 
1017.  Edmund  left  two  children,  Edwin  and  Edward.  Edwin 
died  without  issue ;  but  Edward,  who  married  Agatha,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Henry  11.,  had  two  children:  Edgar  Atheling, 
and  Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of 
Scotland. 

12.  Canute,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  sovereign 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  England,  swayed  for  seventeen  years 
the  sceptre  of  England  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand;  severe 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  while  his  government  was  insecure, 
but  mild  and  equitable  when  possessed  of  a  settled  dominion. 
He  left  (a.  c.  1036)  three  sons—Sweyn,  who  was  crowned  king 
of  Norway,  Harold,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  Hardicanute,  sovereign  of  Denmark.  Harold,  a  merciless 
tyrant,  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Hardicanute,  who,  after  a  violent  administration  of  two  years, 
died  in  a  fit  of  debauch.  The  English  seized  this  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  the  Danish  yoke;  and  they  conferred  the  crown  on 
Edward)  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred,  rejecting  the  preferable 
right  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
wno,  imfortunately  for  his  pretensions,  was,  at  this  time,  abroad 
in  Hungary.  Edward,  sumamed  the  Confessor  (a.  c.  1041), 
reisned  weakly  and  ingloriously  for  twenty-five  years,  and  died 
without  issue  in  1066,  which  terminated  uie  Saxon  line  o£  the 
kings  of  England.  The  rebellious  attempts  of  Godwin,  earl  of 
Wessez,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  usurpation  of  the  crown ; 
and,  on  his  death,  his  son  Harold,  cherishing  secretly  the  same 
views  of  ambition,  had  the  address  to  secure  to  his  interest  a  very 
formidable  party  in  the  kingdom.  Edward,  to  defeat  these  views, 
(is  said  to  have)  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  kinsman  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  a  prince  whose  great  abilities  and  personal 
prowess  had  rendered  his  name  illustrious  over  Europe. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1066)  the  usurper 
Harold  took  possession  of  the  throne,  which  the  intrepid  Norman 
determined  immediately  to  reclaim  as  his  inheritance  of  right. 
He  made  the  most  formidable  preparations,  aided  in  this  age  of 
romantic  enterprise  by  many  of  the  sovereign  princes,  and  a  vast 
body  of  the  nobility,  firom  the  different  contmental  kingdoms. 
A  Norwegian  fleet  of  300  sail  entered  the  Humber,  and  disem- 
barking their  troops,  were,  after  one  successfiil  engagement,  de- 
feated b^  the  English  army  in  4he  interest  o^  H»so\a«  ^'-^SfiASfiL 
landed  his  army  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  to  0;xe  ^T(io\ni\.Q^  ^{^^\ 
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and  the  English  under  Harold,  flushed  with  their  recent  success, 
hastily  advanced  to  meet  him,  imprudently  resolved  to  venture 
all  on  one  decisive  battle.  The  total  rout  and  discomfiture  of 
the  English  army  in  the  field  of  Senlac,  near  Hastings  (14:th 
October,  1066),  and  the  death  of  Harold,  after  some  fi'uitless  at- 
tempts of  further  resistance,  put  William  duke  of  Normandy  in 
possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 


SECTION  XIV 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  AND  MANNERS,  OF  THE 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 

1.  The  government,  laws,  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
have  become  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  modem  writers,  as  being 
supposed  to  have  had  their  iiifiuence  in  the  formation  of  the 
Bntish  constitution.  The  government  of  the  Saxons  was  the 
same  with  that  of  all  the  ancient  Germanic  nations,  and  they 
naturally  retained  in  their  new  settlement  in  Britain  a  pohcy 
similar  to  their  accustomed  usages.  Their  subordination  was 
chiefly  a  military  one,  the  king  having  no  more  authority  than 
what  belonged  to  the  general,  or  military  leader.  There  was  no 
strict  rule  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  for  although  the  king  was 
generally  chosen  firom  the  family  of  the  last  prince,  the  choice 
usually  fell  on  the  person  of  the  best  capacity  for  government.  In 
some  mstances  the  destination  of  the  l£^t  sovereign  regulated  the 
choice.  We  know  very  little  of  the  nature  of  the  Anorlo-Saxon 
government,  or  of  the  ^tinct  rights  of  the  sovereign  a^d  people. 

2.  One  institution  conmion  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy was  the  Wittenagemot,  or  assembly  of  the  wise  men, 
whose  consent  was  requisite  for  enactin?  laws  and  ratifying  the 
chief  acts  of  public  administration.  The  bishops  and  abbots 
formed  a  part  of  this  assembly,  as  did  the  aldermen,  or  earls,  and 
governors  of  counties.  The  Wites,  or  wise  men,  are  discriminated 
firom  the  prelates  and  nobility,  and  have  by  some  been  supposed 

'  to  have  been  the  representatives  of  the  commons.  But  we  hear 
nothing  of  election  or  representation  in  those  periods,  and  we 
must  therefore  presume  that  they  were  merely  landholders,  or 
men  of  considerable  estate,  who  from  their  weight  and  conse- 
quence in  the  country,  were  held  entitled,  without  any  election, 
to  take  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxon  government  was  extremely  aristocratical ; 
the  regal  auSiority  being  very  limited,  the  rights  of  the  people 
little  known  or  regarded,  and  the  nobility  possessing  much  uncon- 
troUed  and  lawless  rule  over  their  dependants.    The  offices  of 

government  were  hereditary  in  thwr  faxm!lies<t  and  they  com- 
taanded  the  whole  military  force  of  tloiear  T^^^>aN^  Y^Oi^TNSJkRRa* 
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So  Strict  was  the  clientela  between  these  nobles  and  their  vassals, 
that  the  murder  of  a  vassal  was  compensated  by  a  line  paid  to 
his  lord. 

4.  There  were  three  ranks  of  the  people,  the  nobles,  the  free, 
and  the  slaves.  The  nobles  were  either  the  king^s  thanes,  who 
held  their  lands  directly  from  the  sovereign,  or  lesser  thanes,  who 
held  lands  from  the  former.  One  law  of  Athelstan  declared 
that  a  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  ac- 
count was  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  thane ;  another  decreed 
the  same  rank  to  a  ceorle,  or  husbandman,  who  was  able  to  pur- 
chase five  hides^  of  land,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  hall, 
and  a  bell.  The  ceorles,  or  freemen  of  the  lower  rank,  occupied 
the  farms  of  the  thanes,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  and  they  were 
removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  their  lord.  The  slaves  or  vilkdns 
were  either  employed  in  domestic  purposes  or  in  cultivating  the 
lana^.  A  master  was  fined  for  the  murder  of  his  slave ;  and  if 
he  mutilated  him,  the  slave  recovered  his  freedom. 

5.  Under  this  aristocratical  government  there  were  some  traces 
of  the  ancient  Germanic  democracy.  The  courts  of  the  decen- 
nary, the  hundred,  and  the  county,  were  a  considerable  restraint 
on  the  power  of  the  nobles.  In  the  county-courts  the  freeholders 
mefc  twice  a  year  to  determine  appeals  by  the  majority  of  suffrages. 
IThe  alderman  presided  in  those  courts,  but  had  no  vote :  he  re- 
ceived a  third  of  the  fines,  the  remaining  two-thirds  devolving  to 
the  king,  which  was  a  great  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  Pecuni- 
ary fines  were  the  ordinary  atonement  for  every  species  of  crime, 
and  the  modes  of  proof  were  the  ordeal  by  fire  or  water,  or  by 
compurgators.     ^See  supra^  Part  II.  Sect  VI.  §  7.) 

6.  As  to  the  nulitary  force,  the  expense  of  defending  the  state 
lay  equally  on  all  the  land,  every  five  hides  (of  land)  or  ploughs 
being  taxed  to  furnish  a  soldier.  There  were  243,600  hides  in 
England,  consequently  the  ordinary  military  force  consisted  of 
48,720  men. 

7.  The  king's  revenue,  besides  the  fines  imposed  by  the  courts, 
consisted  paruy  of  his  (private)  demesnes,  and  of  the  public  or 
crown-lands,  which  were  extensive,  and  partly  in  imposts  on 
boroughs  and  sea-ports.  The  Danegelt  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
the  states,  either  for  payment  of  tribute  exacted  by  the  Danes, 
or  for  defending  the  kingdom  against  them.  By  the  custom  of 
gavel-kind,  the  land  was  divided  equally  among  all  the  male 
children  of  the  deceased  proprietor.  Bock-land  was  that  which 
was  held  by  charter,  and  folc-land  (public  or  state  land),  what 
was  held  by  tenants  removeable  at  pleasure. 

8.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  behind  the  Normans  in  every  pointy 
of  civilization ;  and  the  conquest  was  in  some  respects  to  them 
a  real  advantage,  as  it  led  to  material  improvement  in  arts, 
science,  government,  and  laws ;  [but  to  the  people  it  was  mo&t 
disastrous.] 

*  A  bide  i§  $appo§ed  to  be  the  quaiidty  Vhat  covlUI  ^)e  t\VL«4  n4\>2Ii  qqa  ^^san^i^ 
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SECTION  XV. 


8TATK  OF  BUBOPE  DUEXNG  THE  TENTH^  ELEVENTH, 
AND  TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  France,  from  the  extent  and  splendour  of  its  dominion 
under  Charlemagne,  had  dwindled  to  a  shadow  under  his  weak 
posterity.  At  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  period,  France  com- 
prehended neither  Normandy,  Dauphine,  nor  Provence.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  V.  (the  ^othful)  the  crown  ought  to  have 
devolved  on  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Brabant,  as  the  last  male 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne;  but  Hugh  Capet,  lord  of  Picardy 
and  Champagne,  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  French  nobles,  was 
elected  sovereign  by  the  voice  of  his  brother  peers,  in  987.  The 
kingdom,  torn  by  parties,  suffered  much  domestic  misery  under 
the  reign  of  Hugh,  and  that  of  his  successor  Bobert,  who  was 
the  victim  of  papal  tyranny,  for  daring  to  marry  a  distant  cousin 
without  the  dispensation  of  the  church. 

2.  The  prevailing  passion  of  the  times  was  pilgrimage  and 
chivalrous  enterprise.  In  this  career  of  adventure  the  Normans 
most  remarkably  distinguished  themselves.  In  983,  they  re- 
lieved the  prince  of  Salerno,  by  expelling  the  Saracens  from  his 
territory.  Thev  did  a  similar  service  to  pope  Benedict  VIII. 
and  the  duke  of  Capua ;  while  another  band  of  their  countrymen 
fought  first  against  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  against  the  popes, 
always  selling  their  services  to  those  who  best  rewarded  them. 
Wilham  Guiscard  and  his  brothers,  Humphrey,  Kobert,  and 
Bichard,  kept  the  pope  a  prisoner  for  a  year  at  Benevento,  and 
forced  the  court  of  Rome  to  yield  Capua  to  Richard,  and  Apulia 
and  Calabria  to  Bobert,  with  the  mvestiture  of  Sicily,  if  he 
should  gain  the  coontrv  from  the  Saracens,  1060.  In  1101, 
Boger,  one  of  the  twelve  brothers,  completed  the  conquest  of 
^Guy,  of  which  the  popes  continued  to  be  the  lords  paramount. 

3.  The  north  of  jEurope  was  in  those  periods  extremely  bar- 
barous. Bussia  received  the  Christian  religion  in  the  eighth 
century.  Sweden,  after  its  conversion  in  the  ninth  century,  re- 
lapsed into  idolatry,  as  did  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  Con- 
stantinopolitan  empire  defended  its  frontiers  with  difficulty  against 
the  Bulgarians  on  the  west,  and  against  the  Turks  and  Arabians 
on  the  east  and  north. 

4.  In  Italy,  excepting  the  territory  of  the  popedom,  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  independent  nobles,  and  the  states  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Normans.  Venice  and  Genoa  were  rising  gradually 
to  great  opulence  from  commerce.    Venice  was  for  some  ages 

tributary  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.    Itv  t\ie  t^nth  century 
it9  Doge  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  o£  DaJimaXaa^  oi  -wV^vO^i  ^Joa 
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republic  had  acquired  the  property  by  conquest,  as  well  as  of 
Istria,  Spalatro,  Kamisa,  and  Narenza. 

5.  Spai^  was  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Moors;  the  Christians 
retaining  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  Asturia, 
part  of  Uastile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Portugal 
was  likewise  occupied  by  the  Moors.  Their  capital  was  Cordova, 
the  seat  of  luxury  and  magnificence.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
Moorish  dominions  were  spHt  among  a  number  of  petty 
sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other :  but 
such,  unfortunately,  was  likewise  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  policy  for  the 
Christian  princes  to  form  alliances  with  the  Moors  agamst  each 
other.  Besides  these,  the  country  abounded  with  independent 
lords,  who  made  war  their  profession,  and  performed  the  office 
of  champions,  in  deciding  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or  enlisting 
themselves  in  their  service,  with  all  their  vassals  and  attendants. 
Of  these  termed  Cavalleros  andantes^  or  knights-errant,  the  most 
distinguished  was  Roderic  of  Bivar,  or  the  Cid  (Chief)  who 
undertook  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso  11.  king  of  Old  Castile, 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  New  Castile,  and  achieved  it  with 
success,  obtaining  the  government  of  Valencia  as  the  reward  of 
his  services.     (Toledo  taken,  1085.) 

6.  The  contentions  between  the  imperial  and  papal  powers 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  those  ages.  Henry  III.  vindi- 
cated the  imperial  right  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  nomi- 
nated three  successive  popes,  Clement  11.,  Damascus  II.,  and 
Leo  IX.,  without  the  intervention  of  a  council  of  the  church. 
But  in  the  minority  of  his  son  Henry  IV.,  this  right  was  fire- 
quently  interrupted,  and  Alexander  II.  kept  his  seat,  though  the 
emperor  named  another  in  his  place.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  em- 
peror to  experience  the  utmost  extent  of  papal  insolence  and 
tyranny.  Afler  a  spirited  contest  with  Gregory  VH.,  in  which 
the  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  as  often  excom- 
mumcated  and  deposed,  Henry  fell  at  length  the  victim  of  eccles- 
iastical vengeance.  Urban  H.,  a  successor  of  Gregory,  prompted 
the  two  sons  of  Henry  to  rebel  against  their  father ;  and  his  mis- 
fortunes were  terminated  by  imprisonment  and  death  in  1106. 
The  same  contest  went  on  imder  a  succession  of  popes  and  em- 
perors, but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
emperor  Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa),  a  prince  of  high  spirit,  after 
an  indignant  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  pope  Alexander  HI., 
and  a  refusal  of  the  customary  homage,  was  at  length  compelled 
to  kiss  his  feet,  and  appease  his  holiness,  by  a  k^ge  cession  of 
territory.  Pope  Celestin  III.  kicked  off"  the  Imperial  crown  of 
Henry  VI.  wlme  doing  homage  on  his  knees,  but  made  amends 
for  this  insolence  by  the  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  which 
Henry  had  expelled  the  Normans.  These  territories  now  be- 
came an  appanajnpe  of  the  empire,  1194. — -TVi^  wxa^^ftSiMi^  Y^\?^ 
rose  on  the  pretensions  of  their  predeoeaaoT^^  \aS^  %.\,\ts50L^sivsssia- 
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cent  m.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  established 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled  basis,  and  ob- 
tained a  positive  acknowledgment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  or 
^  the  right  principaUter  et  finaliter  to  confer  the  Imperial  crown. 
It  was  the  same  pope  Innocent  whom  we  shall  presently  see  the 
disposer  of  the  crown  of  England  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
John. 


SECTION  XVI. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  ELEVENTH,  TWELFfU,  AND  PART 

OP  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  submission 
of  all  England  to  William  the  Conqueror.  The  character  of  this 
prince  was  spirited,  haughty,  and  tyrannical,  yet  not  without  a 
portion  of  the  generous  affections.  [His  conduct  at  first  waa 
n[ioderate ;  though  many  confiscations  took  place  in  order  to  re- 
ward the  Norman  army,  yet  the  mass  of  property  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  its  former  possessors  ;]  but  he  afterwards  disgusted  his 
English  subjects  by  the  strong  partiality  he  showed  to  his  Nor- 
man followers,  preferring  them  to  all  offices  of  trust  and  dignity. 
A  conspiracy  arose  firom  these  discontents,  which  William  de- 
feated, and  avenged  with  signal  rigour  and  cruelty.  He  deter- 
mined henceforward  to  treat  the  English  as  a  conquered  people ; 
a  policy  which  involved  his  reign  in  perpetual  commotions,  which, 
wnile  they  robbed  him  of  aU  peace  of  muid,  aggravated  the 
tyranny  of  his  disposition.  He  deprived  them  of  their  posses- 
sions, [and  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  vassalage  and 
slavery ;  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate  their  laws  and  customs, 
and  even  their  language,  by  ordering  that  all  the  public  acts  and 
pleadings  of  the  courts  should  be  in  the  Norman  language.]  To 
nis  own  children  he  owed  the  severest  of  his  troubles.  His  eldest 
son  Robert  rose  in  rebellion,  to  wrest  from  him  the  sovereignty 
of  Maine :  and  his  foreign  subjects  took  part  with  the  rebel. 
William  led  against  them  an  army  of  the  English,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  perishing  in  fight  by  his  son's  hand.  Philip  I.  of 
France  had  aided  this  rebellion,  which  was  avenged  by  William, 
who  carried  havoc  and  devastation  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
but  was  killed  in  the  enterprise  by  a  fall  fi:om  his  horse,  in  1087. 
He  bequeathed  England  to  William,  his  second  son ;  to  Robert 
he  left  Normandy ;  and  to  Henry,  his  youngest  son,  the  effects 
of  his  mother  Matilda  (5000  lbs.  of  silver),  without  any  inherit- 
ance  m  territory. 
^.  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  mto  England  the  feudal 
hw,  dividing  the  whole  kingdom,  except  tJhfeTO^Si^'eiTaftaTi'ei^Ys:^ 
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^about  60,000  parcels  of  nearly  eq[ual  value,  called  knights^  fees*] 
bestowing  the  most  of  these  on  his  Norman  followers,-  under  the 
tenure  of  military  service,  [that  is,  for  each  knight^s  fee  the  ser- 
vice of  a  soldier  on  horseback  was  due  when  required  by  the 
king^s  summons.]!  By  the  forest  laws,  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  ^ame  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  a 
restriction  resented  by  his  subjects  above  every  other  mark 
of  servitude.J  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
tenures,  he  planned  and  accomplished  a  general  survey  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  distinct  specification 
of  their  extent,  nature,  value,  names  of  their  proprietors,  and  an 
enumeration  of  every  class  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them, 
1086.  This  most  valuable  record,  called  by  the  Saxons  DoomS' 
day-hook,  or  book  of  the  last  judgment,  is  preserved  in  the 
English  Exchequer,  and  is  now  printed. 

3.  William  II.  (sumamed  Kufus,  or  the  Red,  firom  the  colour  of 
his  hair)  inherited  the  vices  without  any  of  the  virtues  of  his 
&,ther.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by  no  event  of  importance ; 
and,  after  the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  in  its  outset,  presents  no- 
thing but  a  dull  career  of  unresisted  despotism.  After  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  he  was  killed  when  hunting,  by  the  random  shot 
of  an  arrow,  in  1100.  The  crown  of  England  should  have 
devolved  on  his  elder  brother  Robert ;  but  his  absence  on  the 
first  crusade  in  Palestine  made  way  for  the  unopposed  succession 
of  his  younger  brother  Henry.  [To  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people  and  with  the  nobles,  Henry  granted  a  charter  which  re- 
stored many  of  the  Saxon  laws,  and  mitigated  those  feudal  rights 
claimed  by  the  king  over  his  tenants,  and  by  them  over  theirs. 
But  nothing  did  more  to  establish  him  on  the  throne  than  his 
marriage  with  Matilda  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.,  king 
of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  whi(£ 
united  the  Saxon  with  the  Norman  line,  and  led  the  people  to 
hope  for  a  more  equal  and  mild  administration  for  the  fiiture.] 
With  the  most  crimmal  ambition  he  then  invaded  his  brother's 
dominions  of  Normandy ;  and  Robert,  on  his  return,  was  de- 
feated in  battle,  and  detained  for  life  a  prisoner  in  England. 
The  crimes  of  Henry  were  expiated  by  his  misfortunes. 
His  only  son  was  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Normandy. 
His  daughter  Matilda,  married  first  to  the  emperor  Henry  v ., 

•  Stow  states  60,211  to  have  been  the  number,  and  others  00,215,  whereof  th«> 
religious  bouses,  before  their  suppression,  were  possessed  of  28,015. 

f  What  the  extent  or  annual  value  of  a  knight's  fee  was,  is  not  clear,  there 
being  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  According  to  some  a  knight's  fee  con. 
tained  800  acres;  according  to  others,  680.  Lord  Colce  says,  by  the  act  or  writ  1. 
Edward  II.,  1307,  it  was  measured  by  the  value  of  ^£20  per  annum,  and  not  by  any 
certain  content  of  acres.    Co.  Litt.  69.  a. 

t  The  country  between  the  Tyne  and  Humber  (Yorkshire  and  Durham)  was  laid 
waste  and  depopulated ;  and  in  Hampshire  for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  the  con. 
queror  expelled  the  inhabitants,  seized  their  property,  demolished  their  houses,  and 
even  churches  and  convents,  without  compensatmg  the  sufferers.  The  most  horrid 
tyranny  and  oppression  was  exercised  under  colour  of  foreu  Ivii.  "YVa  Vi^^%^\. 
beasU  of  ehaae  within  the  limits  of  a  forest,  wa»  «&  v^u«\  M  vYv«  dA«X>Ok  «>\  ^xmk^ 
and  to  be  found  in  them  vru  a  punishable  dime. 
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and  afterwards  to  Geofi&ey  Plaata^enet  of  Anjou,  was  destined 
to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  popumrit^  of  his  nephew  Stephen, 
son  of  the  count  of  Blois,  defeated  this  mtention.  Henry  I.  died 
in  Normandy,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  in  1135 ;  and  in 

r'be  of  his  destination  to  Matilda,  Stephen  seized  the  vacant 
one.  The  party  of  Matilda,  headed  by  her  natural  brother, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  engaged,  defeated,  and  made  Stephen 
prisoner.  Matilda,  in  her  turn,  mounted  the  throne ;  but,  un- 
popular fi*om  the  tyranny  of  her  disposition,  she  was  solemnly 
deposed  by  the  prevailing  party  of  her  rival,  and  Stephen  once 
more  restored.  He  found  however,  in  Henry  Flantagenet,  the 
son  of  Matilda,  a  more  formidable  competitor.  Of  a  noble  and 
intrepid  spirit,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  resolved  to  reclaim  his  her- 
editary crown ;  and,  landing  in  England,  won  by  his  prowess, 
and  the  favour  of  a  just  cause,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
interest.  By  treaty  with  Stephen,  who  was  allowed  to  reign  for 
life,  he  secured  the  succession  at  his  death,  which  soon  after 
ensued,  (1154).* 

4.  Henry  11.  (Plantagenet),  a  prince  in  every  sense  deserving 
of  the  throne,  began  his  reign  with  the  reformation  of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  government  of  his  predecessors ;  revoking  all  im- 
politic grants,  abolishing  partial  immunities,  regulating  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  towns 
by  charters,  which  are  at  this  day  the  basis  of  national  liberty. 
Happy  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  powerful  in  the  vast 
extent  of  additional  territory  he  enjoyed  on  the  continent  in  the 
rij?ht  of  his  father  and  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  a  great  portion 
of  France,  his  reign  had  every  promise  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness ;  but,  from  one  fatal  source,  these  pleasing  prospects  were 
all  destroyed.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  raised  by  Henry  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  England.  On  the  vacancy 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  king,  desirous  of  his  aid  in  the  cor- 
rection of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  conferred  the  primacy  on  his 
fevourite  (1162);  and  the  arrogant  Becket  availed  himself  of 
that  authority  to  abase  the  prerogative  of  his  sovereign,  and  ex- 
alt the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown.  The  clergy  had  re- 
nounced all  immediate  subordination  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
it  was  disputed  whether  a  priest  could  be  tried  for  a  murder,  and 
punished  by  the  civil  court.  It  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive b}  the  council  of  Clarendon  (1164),  t  against  the  opinion  of 
Becket.   Pope  Alexander  III.  annulled  the  decree  of  the  council ; 

•  The  Saxon  Chronicle  gives  the  following  picture  of  this  reign.    *'  The  nobIe4 

and  bishops  built  castles*  and  filled  them  with  devilish  and  wicked  men,  and  op. 

pressed  the  people,  cruelly  torturing  men  for  their  monejr.    They  imposed  taxes 

upon  towns,  and  when  they  had  exhausted  them  of  everything,  set  them  on  fire. 

You  might  travel  a  day,  and  not  find  one  man  living  in  a  town,  nor  any  land  in 

cultivation.     Never  did  the  country  suffer  greater  evils.     If  two  or  three  men  were 

seen  riding  up  to  a  town,  all  the  inhabitanrs  left  it,  taking  them  for  plunderers. 

And  this  lastedt  growing  worse  and  worse,  throughout  Stephen's  reign.     Men  said 

openly,  that  Christ  and  hi§  saints  were  a&\eep.*' 

/  7'hit  council  ofbiBhopa  and  barons  decided  amonn  o^}l^eT\YvVcl%'&A^«^^^e  clergy 

ftccuaed  of  Crimea  should  be  judged  by  the  lay  coutxa,— \haX  uo  Xwktow  %\v<iMN^"^* 
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and  Becket,  who  took  part  with  the  pope,  was  deprived  by  Henry 
of  his  dignities  and  estates.  He  retired  to  France,  and  avenged 
himself  by  the  excommunication  of  the  king^s  ministers ;  and 
Henry,  in  return,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  At  length  both  parties  found  it  their  interest  to  come 
to  a  good  understanding.  Becket  was  restored  to  favour,  and 
reinstated  in  his  primacy,  when  the  increasing  insolence  of  his 
demeanour  drew  from  the  king  the  hasty  expression,  "  Will  no 
one  deliver  me  from  an  audacious  and  ungratefril  priest,"  which 
four  kinghts  interpreted  into  a  sentence  of  proscription,  and, 
trusting  that  the  deed  would  be  grateful  to  their  master,  hasten- 
ed from  Normandy  to  England,  and  murdered  the  prelat-e  while 
in  the  act  of  celebrating  vespers  at  the  altar  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Canterbury.  For  this  shocking  action  Henry  expressed  the  regret 
which  he  sincerely  felt,  and  the  pope  indulgently  granted  his 
pardon,  without  requiring  the  repeal  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  on  the  assurance  of  his  dutiful  obedience  to  the 
Holy  Church. 

5.  The  most  important  event  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  was 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  Irish,  an  early  civilised  people, 
and  amon^  the  first  of  the  nations  of  the  West  who  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  were,  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes, 
and  their  own  domestic  commotions,  replunged  into  barbarism 
for  many  ages.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  kingdom  consisted 
of  five  separate  sovereignties,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  Meath, 
and  Connaught ;  but  these  were  subdivided  among  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  chiefe,  owning  a  very  weak  allegiance  to  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  of  Leinster  for  a  rape  on  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Meath,  sought  protection  from  Henry,  and  engaged  to  become 
his  feudatory,  if  he  should  recover  his  kingdom  by  the  aid  of  the 
English.  Henry  empowered  his  subjects  to  invade  Ireland ;  and, 
whue  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  followers,  were  lay- 
ing waste  the  country,  landed  in  the  island  himself  in  1172,  and 
received  the  submission  of  a  great  number  of  the  independent 
chie&.  Roderick  O'Connor,  prince  of  Connaught,  whom  the 
Irish  elected  nominal  sovereign  of  all  the  provinces,  resisted  for 
three  vears  the  arms  of  Henry,  but  finally  acknowledged  his 
dominion  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  king  at  Windsor.  The 
terms  of  the  submission  were,  an  annual  tribute  of  every  tenth 
hide  of  land,  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  government,  and 
an  obligation  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England ;  on  which 
conditions  the  Irish  should  retain  their  possessions,  and  Roderick 
his  kingdom ;  except  the  territory  of  the  Pale,  or  that  part  which 
the  English  barons  had  subdued  befbre  the  arrival  of  Heniy. 

6.  Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counties,  appointed  sherftS  in 
each,  and  introduced  the  laws  of  England  into  the  territory  til 

excommunicated  without  the  consent  of  the  Vmg,  and  \,\\aX  tvo  wp^wsXNo  >2tv^\«^** 
fiom  tientencet  pronounc&i  in  England,  should  bie  aWoNied, 
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the  Pale;  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  being  regulated  by  their 
ancient  laws,  till  the  rei^  of  Edward  I.,  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  nation,  the  English  laws  were  extended  to  the  whole  king- 
dom; and  in  the  first  Irish  parliament,  which  was  held  in  the 
same  reign,  Sir  John  Wogan  presided  as  deputy  of  the 
sovereign.  From  that  time,  U)r  some  centuries,  there  was  little 
intercourse  between  the  kingdoms;  nor  was  the  island  con- 
sidered as  fully  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her 
successor  James  I. 

7.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  clouded  by 
domestic  misfortune.  His  children,  Henry,  Kichard,  GreoflOrey, 
and  John,  instigated  by  their  unnatural  mother,  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  prepared  to 
dethrone  their  father.  While  opposing  them  with  spint  on  the 
Continent,  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Scots  under  William 
(the  Lion).  He  hastened  back  to  England,  defeated  the  Scots, 
and  made  their  king  his  prisoner.  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and 
Geoflfrey,  expiated  their  offences  by  an  early  death ;  but  Richard, 
once  reconciled,  was  again  seduced  firom  his  allegiance,  and,  in 
league  with  the  king  of  France,  plundered  his  father's  Continental 
dominions.  The  spirit  of  Henry  was  unequal  to  his  domestic 
misfortunes,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  the  fifly-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  July  6, 1189,  an  ornament  to  the  English  throne, 
and  a  prince  surpassing  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  valuable 
qualities  of  a  sovereign.  To  him  England  owed  her  first  perma- 
nent improvements  in  arts,  in  laws,  in  government,  and  m  civil 
liberty. 

8.  Bichard  I.  (Coeur  de  Leon),  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
expressed  the  greatest  remorse  for  his  former  conduct,  and  he 
turned  with  disgust  from  those  who  had  encouraged  him  in  his 
rebellion,  and  ?ave  his  confidence  to  those  faithful  ministers  who 
had  opposed  his  ambition.  The  love  of  military  glory  was  his 
ruling  passion,  and  to  acquire  it,  he  immediately  on  his  accession 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  third  crusade  against  the  In- 
fidels, after  plundering  his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money 
to  defiray  the  charges  of  the  enterprise.  Forming  a  lea^e  with 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the  two  monarchs  joined  their  forces, 
and,  acting  for  some  time  in  concert,  were  successful  in  the 
taking  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais  in  1191 ;  but  Philip,  jealous  of  his 
rival's  glorv,  soon  returned  to  France,  while  Richard  had  the 
honour  of  defeating  the  heroic  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon, 
with  prodigious  slaughter  of  his  enemies.  He  prepared  now  for 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  but,  finding  his  army  wasted  with 
famine  and  fetigue,  he  was  compelled  to  end  the  war  by  a  truce 
with  Saladin,  in  which  he  obtamed  a  fi*ee  passage  to  the  Holy 
Land  for  every  Christian  pilgrim.  Wrecked  in  his  voyage 
homeward,  and  travelling  in  disguise  through  Germany,  Ridiard 
fras  seized,  and  detained  in  prison,  by  command  of  the  emperor 

Henry  VI,     The  king  of  France  ungenexoxiki^y  o^^o%^^\^x^'^aafc> 
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as  did  Ills  unnatural  brother  John,  from  selfish  ambition ;  but  he 
was  at  length  ransomed  by  his  subjects  for  the  sum  of  150,000 
merks,  and,  afler  an  absence  of  four  years,  returned  to  his 
dominions,  1194.  His  traitorous  brother  was  pardoned  after 
some^submission ;  and  Richard  employed  the  short  residue  of  his 
reign  in  a  spirited  revenge  against  his  rival,  Philip.  A  truce, 
however,  was  concluded,  by  the  mediation  of  Ilome;  and 
Richard  was  soon  after  killed,  while  storming  the  castle  of  one  of 
his  rebellious  vassals  in  the  Limosin.  He  died  without  issue  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-second  of  his  age,  April  6, 
1199. 

9.  John  (sumamed  Lackland,  the  landless,)  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  pf  his  "brother,  but  found  a  competitor 
in  his  nephew  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  the  son  of  Geofirey, 
his  elder  brother,  supported  by  PhiHp  of  France.  War  was, 
of  course,  renewed  with  that  country:  but  Arthur,  with  fetal 
confidence,  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  unde,  was 
removed  by  poison  or  the  sword;  a  deed  which,  joined  to 
the  known  tyranny  of  his  character,  rendered  John  the  de- 
testation of  his  subjects.  He  was  stripped  by  Philip  of  his 
Continental  dominions,  and  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy  by  an 
avaricious  attack  on  the  treasures  of  the  cnurch.  After  an  in- 
effectual menace  of  vengeance,  Innocent  HI.  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  interdict  against  the  kingdom,  which  put  a  stop  to  all 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  to  baptism,  and  the  bunal  of  the  dead. 
He  next  excommunicated  John,  and  absolved  his  subjects  fi*om 
their  allegiance;  and  he  finally  deposed  him,  and  made  a  sift  of 
the  kingdom  to  Philip.  John,  intimidated  into  submission, 
de'dared  himself  the  pope^s  vassal,  swore  alle^ance  on  his  knees 
to  the  papal  legate,  and  agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary 
to  the  Holy  See,  1213.  On  these  conditions,  which  ensured  the 
universal  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  people,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  church.  It  was  natural  that  nis  subjects,  thus  trampled 
upon  and  sold,  should  vindicate  their  rights.  The  barons  of  the 
kmgdom  assembled,  and  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  an 
union  of  measures,  they  resolutely  demanded  from  the  king  a 
ratification  of  the  charter  of  privileges  granted  by  Henry  I. 
John  appealed  to  the  pope,  who,  in  support  of  his  vassal,  pro- 
hibited the  confederacy  of  the  barons  as  rebellious.  These  were 
only  the  more  resolute  in  their  purpose,  and  the  sword  was  their 
last  resource.  At  length  John  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their 
demands,  and  signed  at  Runymede,  between  Windsor  and 
Staines,  15th  of  June,  1215,  that  solemn  charter,  which  is  the 
foundation  and  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  Magna  Chartay 

10.  By  this  great  charter, — 1.  The  freedom  of  election  to 
benefices  was  secured  to  the  clergy;  2.  The  fines  to  the  overlord 
on  the  succession  of  vassals  (or  tenants)  were  regulated;  8.  No 
aids  or  subsidies  were  allowed  to  be  le"v\ed  ftcrea.  >i)cka  ^Q^avjiRX^ 
unless  in  a  few  special  cases,  without  tlae  coxiscoX.  Ci^  ^'e^  ^^»&» 
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council;  4.  The  crown  shall  not  seize  the  lands  of  a  baron  for  a 
debt,  while  he  has  personal  propert}'  sufficient  to  discharge  it; 
6.  All  the  privileges  granted  by  the  king  to  his  vassals  shall  be 
communicated  by  them  to  then*  inferior  vassals ;  6.  One  weight 
and  one  measure  shall  be  used  throughout  the  kingdom;  7.  All 
men  shall  pass  from  and  return  to  the  realm  at  their  pleasure ; 

8.  All  cities  and  boroughs  shall  preserve  their  ancient  liberties ; 

9.  The  estate  of  every  fi*eeman  (freeholder)  shall  be  regulated 
by  his  will,  and,  if  he  die  intestate,  by  the  law;  10.  The  king^s 
court  shall  be  stationary,  and  open  to  all;  11.  Every  freeman 
shall  be  fined  only  in  proportion  to  his  ofifence,  and  no  fine  shall 
be  imposed  to  his  utter  ruin;  12.  No  peasant  (freeman)  shall,  by 
a  fine  be  deprived  of  his  instruments  of  husban(hy ;  13.  No  person 
shall  be  tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawfiil 
witnesses;  14.  No  (tree)  person  shall  be  tried  or  punished  but 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

11.  John  granted  at  the  same  time  the  Charta  de  Foresta^ 
which  abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the 
kingdom,  and  restored  to  the  lawful  proprietors  their  woods  and 
forests,  which  they  were  now  allowed  to  enclose  and  use  at  their 
pleasure.  As  compulsion  alone  had  produced  these  concessions, 
John  was  determined  to  disregard  them,  and  a  foreign  force  was 
brought  into  the  kingdom  to  reduce  the  barons  into  submission. 
These  applied  for  aid  to  France,  and  Philip  sent  his  son  Louis 
to  England  with  an  army;  and  such  was  the  people's  hatred  of 
their  sovereign,  that  they  swore  aUemance  to  this  foreigner. 
At  this  critical  period  John  died  at  Newark  (1216),  and  an 
instant  change  ensued.  His  son  Henry  HI.,  a  boy  of  nine  years 
of  age,  was  crowned  at  Bristol,  and  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke appointed  protectci  of  the  realm :  the  disaffected  barons 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  the  people  hailed  their  sovereign, 
and  Louis  with  his  army,  after  an  inefiectual  struggle,  made  peace 
with  the  protector,  and  evacuated  the  kingdom. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  THE  DEATH  OP 

KINO  JOHN,  1066  to  1216. 

[The  Norman  conquest  "was  a  fatal  blow  to  Anglo-Saxon  liberty.    Dooms- 
day book  is  an  mdisputable  record  of  tbe  vast  territorial  revolution  that  took 
place.  Before  the  death  of  the  Conquerort  the  whole  soil  and  all  that  was  upon 
it  with  few  exceptions,  had  been' divided  among  foreigners,  the  native  popu- 
lation deprived  of  all  civil  and  political  riffhts,  of  all  o£5ce8  of  honour  m  the 
church  and  state,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  their  vassals,  bondmen,  and 
slaves/    The  name  of  Englishman  became  a  term  of  reproach ;  their  language 
was  rejected  as   barbarous,  and  the  laws  were  admmistered  in  Norman- 
French.    In  short  the  foreign  officers  and  soldiers  became  the  earls,  barons, 
and  landholders,  the  ancestors  of  the  ancient  territorial  families,  and  the 
Eagliab  the  poor,  tiie  miserable,  and  oppressed. 
Jne  gorermnent  established  by  the  Ooix(^\xeTOT  "^ua  «i  xci^Var}  ^os^o^vsoa. 
And  to  maintain  hia  conquest,  the  countary  wa&  ^N\^«dL  vd\a  dc^!^xv%\&  ^VxOck 
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were  occupied  by  bodies  of  troops  under  their  respective  ofiicers.  TLe 
commanders  becoming  the  counts  or  earls  of  counties;  the  next  in  com- 
mand, the  vice-counts,  or  viscounts;  the  inferior  officers,  the  baitons;  and 
the  soldiers,  the  freeholders  of  the  counties.  The  Conqueror,  the  general 
in  chief,  retained  extensive  possessions  in  his  own  hands,  and  diviiMd  the 
r«nainder  of  £ngland  among  his  officers,  to  be  governed  by  them  subject 
to  the  regulations  established  by  him,  called  the  Feudal  system.  England 
was  divided  into  about  60,000  fiefs  or  knights*  fees,  or  quantities  of  land  al- 
lowed for  the  maintenance  of  a  soldier  and  his  horse,  each  holder  being  bound 
to  appear  in  the  field  or  to  send  a  substitute  when  called  upon.  These  fiefs 
weretgranted  by  the  king  to  about  700  officers  of  different  nmks,  to  be  held 
of  him  during  pleasure,  and  were  called  his  tenants  in  chief.  These  retain- 
ed large  possessions  in  their  ovm  hands,  and  granted  to  their  soldiers  fiefs  to 
be  held  of  them,  on  the  same  terms  of  military  service  and  other  payments  as 
repaired  by  the  king  of  them.  What  was  the  precise  quantity  of  land,  or  the 
estmiated  annual  value  of  a  knight^s  fee,  is  not  clear.  According  to  some,  it 
contained  800  acres,  according  to  others,  680.  Lord  Coke  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  to  be  computed  by  the  quality,  and  not  by  the  quantity,  of  the  land, 
which  in  1307  was  assumed  to  be  of  the  annual  value  of  £20.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  exact  value  of  a  knight*s  fee,  he  who  held  a  portion  of  land 
so  denominated,  was  bound,  when  called  upon,  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars 
on  horseback,  armed  as  a  knight,  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;  which  attendance  or  service  was  a  part  of  the  rent  payable  for  the 
land  he  held.  The  tenants  in  chief  were  the  military  and  civU  rulers  of  their 
districts  or  baronies,  from  which  they  derived  the  title  of  barons,  and  as 
they  were  of  the  same  class  as  the  sovereign,  just  as  a  subaltern  officer  is 
of  his  ffeneral,  the;^  were  his  peers,  and  as  such  entitled  to  attend  the  great 
council  of  the  nation ;  while  the  military  tenants,  who  held  lands  of  them, 
equally  free  of  servile  conditions  as  themselves,  were  their  peers  in  the  courts- 
baron  where  they  assembled  as  often  as  it  was  held.  Such  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  as  established  by  the  Conqueror,  and  which  continued 
in  vigour  until  the  time  of  Magna  Charta.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
conquest,  lands  were  only  granted  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign, but  they  came  to  be  claimed  hereditarily,  which  the  Great  Charter 
guaranteed,  subject  to  the  customary  feudal  obligations. 

As  it  is  important  to  know  the  conditions  on  which  about  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  acquired  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom,  except  what 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  they  may  be  stated  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  forfeiture  in  addition  to  the  mihtair  service  referred  to,  if  withheld. 

1.  Aids: — 1st.  To  ransom  the  sovereign  if  taken  prisoner;  2dly,  To 
make  his  eldest  son  a  knight ;  3dly.  To  give  {^suitable  portion  to  his  eldest 
daughter  on  her  marriage. 

2.  Relief: — Which  consisted  of  a  fine  or  composition  paid  to  the 
sovereign  by  the  heir,  when  of  full  age,  for  permission  to  take  up  the  estate 
of  his  ancestor.  In  the  time  of  Heniy  II.  this  relief  was  100  shillings  for 
each  knight*s  fee,  or  one  fourth  or  more  of  the  annual  value. 

3.  Primer  Seisin  : — Which  gave  the  sovereign  the  right  to  one  whole 
year*s  profits  of  the  lands  from  the  heir  in  addition  to  tibe  relief,  if  the 
lands  were  in  immediate  possession ;  and  half  a  yearns  profit,  if  the  lands 
were  in  reversion  expectant  on  an  estate  for  life. 

4.  Wardship  : — ^Which  gave  the  sovereign  the  wardship  of  the  heir, 
without  being  accountable  tor  the  profits,  tiU  the  age  of  21  in  males,  and 
16  in  females.  Then  the  heir  or  heiress  was  obliged  to  pay  half  a  yearns 
profits  of  ihe  land  by  way  of  fine  to  be  put  in  possession.  This  incident 
was  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  and  patronage  to  the  sovereign. 

5.  Maritaoium  : — Which  gave  the  soverei^  uie  right  of  disp^osing  of  his 
infant  ward  in  marriage ;  that  was,  of  tendering  him  or  her,  while  in  '^r%x4^ 
a  suitable  match ;  whiea  if  the  wards  refused,  t\xe7  ioilcaXAdL  \a  >^<«i\T  ^vi^^vssl 
tJie  value  of  the  mairiage,  or  what  woijdd  Imve  been  bona  j\^  ^wglNaVosv 
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for  such  an  alliance,  as  a  juiy  should  determine :  and  if  the  wards,  after 
refusal  of  a  suitable  marriage,  married  without  the  consent  of  their  guardian, 
then  they  forfeited  double  the  value  of  the  marriage.  This  incident  was  a 
source  of  conaiderable  roTemie. 

6.  Fines  for  Alienation  : — ^These  were  often  arbitrary,  and  unsettled 
until  the  statute  1.  Edward  III.,  c.  12,  fixed  them  at  one  third  of  the  an- 
nual value,  with  a  license ;  and  a  full  yearns  value  without  permission  to 
alienate. 

7.  Escheat  :— When  the  tenant  died  without  heirs  of  his  blood,  the  lands 
reverted  to  the  sovereign ;  or  when  the  tenant^  was  convicted  of  treason  or 
felony. 

Such  were  the  original  conditions  upon  which  lands  were  held,  the  profits 
arising  therefrom  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue,  in 
addition  to  tiie  profits  of  the  crown  lands,  until  the  Restoration  of  Chaxles 
II.  in  1660,  when  they  were  taken  away  without  lands  being  charged  with 
an  equivalent. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  conquest,  the  mass  of  the  English  people  were 
held  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Only  the  tenants  in  chief  and  their  military 
vassals  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights.  The  inhabitants 
of  towns,  in  the  demesnes  of  the  sovereign  or  the  barons,  were  at  first  in  the 
nature  of  property,  but  they  came  to  obtain  from  the  sovereign  charters  of 
privilege,  and  afterwards  from  the  barons.  The  country  population  were 
divided  into  Sockmen,  Villeins  regardant,  and  Villeins  in  gross.  The  Sock- 
men  were  the  better  class  of  Englishmen  who  had  obtained  small  grants  of 
land  either  out  of  compassion,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  or  on 
condition  of  performing  some  fixed  servile  employment  to  their  superior 
lords.  These  were  allowed  to  possess  private  property.  The  villeins  re- 
gardant were  those  who  cultivated  the  Umd  and  were  permanently  attached 
to  manors,  and  bound  to  perform  the  most  servile  offices  of  afi[ricultural 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  lords  of  manors.  During  the  period  from  the 
conquest  to  the  death  of  John,  their  labour  was  unlimited  both  with  re- 
gard to  its  severity  and  duration,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  possess  private 
property.  The  villeins  in  gross  were  those  principally  employed  in  menial 
services  in  the  houses  of  the  lords  of  manors.  They  were  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  their  lords,  and  were  transferred  by  deed,  sale  or  conveyance, 
from  one  owner  to  another.  Their  exportation  was  not  prohibited  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  1102.  It  was  not  imtil  th6  reign  of  Richard  I. 
that  the  English  people  began  to  escape  from  the  servitude  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced.  The  chivalrous  character  of  that  prince  induced  the 
barons  to  dispose  of  their  lands,  and  to  nve  a  fixed  tenure  for  small  sums  of 
money,  to  enable  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  third  crusade.  Fee,  or 
free  farms  were  in  that  way  obtained,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  middle 
class,  the  yeomanry  of  the  next  period  of  our  history. 

The  contest  between  the  barons  and  king  John  did  not  arise  from  any 
desire  in  the  former  to  extend  the  liberties  of  the  English  peonle,  but  to  ob- 
tain a  confirmation  of  the  privilege  which  they  claimed  and  a  hereditary 
succession  in  their  families  to  their  lands  and  dignities.    By  that  time 
they  considered  themselves  the  hereditanr  owners  of  the  estates  which  had 
been  granted  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.    And  as  the  Saxon 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  once  preserved  all  that  was  due  to  the 
tenant  with  the  requisite  powers  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  the  Anglo  Norman 
barons  became  as  clamorous  for  their  adoption  as  the  English  hiui  been  from 
the  conquest    John  drove  them  into  rebellion  through  his  favour  to  Poitevi- 
aus  and  other  foreigners,  among  whom  he  distributed  the  principal  offices  and 
heJb  th^  were  held  of  him,  and  even  dispossessed  many  of  the  Normans,  to 
provide  for  tbem.    He  also  married  tliem  to  tYio^  \i«\tQ%&ea  of  whom  he 
Md  become  guardian,  according  to  t\ie  faaAal  \arw  \  wA  ^n%  Vj  ^«av^ 
aader  the  title  of  ^oardians,  the  managemeiit  wxd  twwiet^v^  ^^  ^^  ^'sXa^RA 
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of  minors  and  orphans.  These  foreigners,  in  their  desire  to  acquire  wealth, 
were  more  rapacious  in  the  exaction  of  rents  and  fines  on  their  domains, 
than  the  Anglo-Norman  barons,  who  had  become  naturalized.  Thus  they 
agitated  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  two  races  of 
men  inhabiting  England:  the  Anglo-Norman  landholders, who  spoke  Norman- 
French,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  spoke  English,  who  until  then  had 
had  no  sympathy  or  ayersion  in  common.  The  English  people  were  not 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  bat  they  were  benefited 
rather  indirectly  than  directly.  The  reconiition  of  the  Saxon  conmion 
law  having  arisen  out  of  it,  which  afterwards  facilitated  their  acquiring  civil 
and  political  rights.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  foreign- 
ers that  had  been  enriched  by  king  John  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  the  country  people  zealously  assisted  in  enforcing.  From  hence  may 
be  dated  the  birth  of  a  new  national  spirit,  common  to  all  men  bom  on 
the  EWlish  soil;  but  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
John  mat  any  considerable  number  of  the  rural  population  had  become 
freemen.] 


SECTION  xvn. 

THE  CRUSADES,  OR  HOLY  WARS. 

L  At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Lesser  Asia 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  Eastern 
Empire,  thus  abridged  of  its  Asiatic  territory,  had  also  lost  a 
ffceat  part  of  its  dominions  in  Europe.  It  retained,  however, 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  lUyria;  and  Constantinople  it- 
self was  populous,  opulent,  and  luxurious.  Palestine  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulmans  (true  believers)  since  637 ; 
and  its  capital,  Jerusalem,  fallen  from  its  ancient  consequence 
and  8i)lendour,  was  yet  held  in  respect  by  its  conquerors  as  a 
holy  city,  and  constantly  attracted  the  resort  of  Mohammedans 
to  the  mosque  of  Omar,  as  of  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Saviour.  [So  long  as  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  Egypt 
were  the  rulers  of  Palestine,  they  protected  the  Christian 
pilgrims  that  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  on  payment  of  a  tax;  but 
when  the  Seljukian  Turks  superseded  them,  the  pilgrims  were 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult  and  oppression.] 

2.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Ainiens,  on  his  return  firora 
this  pilgrimage,  complained  in  loud  terms  of  the  grievances  which 
the  Christians  suffered  from  the  Turks ;  and  Urban  U.  pitched 
on  this  enthusiast  as  a  fit  person  to  commence  the  execution  of 
a  grand  design  which  the  popes  had  long  entertained,  of  arming 
all  Christendom,  and  exterminating  the  Infidels  from  the  Holy 
Land.  The  project  was  opened  in  two  general  councils  held  at 
Placentia  in  Lombardy,  and  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  1095.  The 
French  possessed  more  ardour  than  the  Italians;  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  ambitious  and  disorderly  nobles.^  wUK  «1V 
their  dependants,  eager  for  enterpme  aiidi^vmdL<^T^«xA«&^ax^ 
of  eternal  salvation,  immediately  took  t\ift  cco«»»    "^^XftJt  ^^^^ 
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Hermit  led  80,000  under  his  banners,  and  they  began  their 
march  towards  the  East  in  1095.  Their  progress  was  marked 
by  rapine  and  hostility  in  every  Christian  country  through  which 
they  passed ;  and  the  army  of  the  Hermit,  on  its  arriyaf  at  Con- 
stantmople,  was  wasted  down  to  20,000.  The  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus,  to  whom  the  Crusaders  behaved  with  the  most  pro- 
voking insolence  and  folly,  conducted  himself  with  admirable 
moderation  and  good  sense.  He  hastened  to  get  rid  of  this 
disorderly  multitude,  by  furnishing  them  with  every  aid  which 
they  required,  and  cheerfully  lent  his  ships  to  transport  them 
across  the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  Sol^rman  (of  Boum)  met 
them  on  the  plain  of  Nice,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  the 
Hermit.  A  new  host  in  the  meantime  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople, led  by  more  illustrious  commanders:  1.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  duke  of  Brabant ;  2.  Kaymond,  count  of  Thoulouse ; 
3.  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  king  of  England ;  4.  Bo- 
hemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily ;  6. 
Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois ;  6.  Robert,  count  of  Flanders ;  7. 
Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  and  other  princes  of  high  reputa- 
tion. To  these,  who  amounted  to  some  (six)  hundred  thousand, 
Alexius  manifested  the  same  prudent  conduct,  to  accelerate  their 
departure.  The  Turks,*  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  twice 
d^eated,  and  the  crusaders  pursuing  their  successes,  penetrated 
at  length  to  Jerusalem,  which,  ailer  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  they 
took  by  storm,  and  with  savage  fury  massacred  the  whole  of  its 
Mahometan  and  Jewish  inhabitants,  1099.  Godfrey  was  hsuled 
king  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  obliged  soon  ailer  to  cede  his  king- 
dom to  the  pope^s  legate.  The  crusaders  divided  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  formed  rour  separate  states,  which  weakened  their 
power,  (Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  and  Edessa  beyond  the 
Euphrates.)  The  Turks  began  to  recover  strength;  and  the 
Christian  states  of  Asia  soon  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  aid 
from  Europe. 

3.  The  second  crusade  set  out  from  the  West  in  1146,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  led  by  Hugh, 
brother  to  Philip  I.  of  France.  These  met  with  the  same  mte 
which  attended  tne  armjr  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  garrison  of 
Jerusalem  was  at  this  time  so  weak,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
embody  and  arm  the  monks  for  its  defence,  and  hence  arose  the 
military  orders  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and 
soon  after  the  Teutonic,  from  the  Grerman  pilgrims.  Meantime 
pope  Eugenius  IH.  employed  St.  Bernard  to  preach  up  a  new 
crusade  m  France,  which  was  headed  by  its  soverei^  Louis 
Vll.  (the  Young),  who  in  conjunction  with  Conrad  iH.  em- 
peror of  Germany,  mustered  jomtly  300,000  men.    The  Grer- 

•  The  powerftil  empire  of  the  Seljakian  Turks  had  tome  vean  before  been  divided 

into  three  kingdotm  under  iepant/6  sultans,  Arabis,  Persia,  and  Roum,  or  Rome, 

trMcA  comprehended  Asia  Minor.    It  was  v\lY\  lY\e  tuWaxi  of  the  latter  kingdom 

tAe  enuader§  Urt  contended,  who  being  untunpaitedV>i  tYi«  o\.Yv«t  %\\\ATv%^^«*>axw. 

*i>le  to  reeigt  them. 
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mans  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  sultan  of  Iconium  {Rouni)  in 
1146 ;  the  French  were  totally  defeated  near  Laodicea  in  1147 ; 
and  the  two  monarchs,  after  much  disaster,  returned  with  shame 
to  their  dominions. 

4.  The  illustrious  Saladin,  nephew  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
formed  the  design  of  recovering  ralestine  from  the  Christians  ; 
and  besieging  Jerusalem,  he  took  the  city,  and  made  prisoner  its 
sovereign,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  1187.  Pope  Clement  III.  alarmed 
at  the  successes  of  the  Infidels,  began  to  stir  up  a  new  crusade, 
from  France,  England,  and  Germany ;  and  the  armies  of  each 
country  were  headed  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  Philip  Au- 
gustus; Kichard  L,  Coeur-de-Lion;  and  Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa. 
In  this  third  crusade,  the  emperor  Frederick  died  in  Asia,  and 
his  army,  by  repeated  defeats,  mouldered  to  nothing.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  were  more  successful ;  they  besieged  and  took 
Ptolemais  (Acre) ;  but  Kichard  and  Philip  quarrelled  from  jealousy 
of  each  other's  glory,  and  the  French  monarch  retiuned  in  disgust 
to  his  country.  Richard  nobly  sustained  the  contest  with  Sala- 
din,  whom  he  defeated  near  Ascalon ;  but  his  army  was  reduced 
b^  fiunine  and  fiitigue;  and  concluding  a  treaty,  at  least  not 
dishonourable,  with  his  enemy,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  escape 
from  Palestine  with  a  single  ship.  (See  supra^  Sect.  Xvl. 
§  8.)    Saladin,  revered  even  by  the  Christians,  died  1196. 

5.  A  fourth  crusade,  undertaken  at  the  pressinginstigation  of 
Pope  Innocent  lU.,  was  fitted  out  in  1202,  under  JBald win  count 
of  Flanders,  of  which  the  object  was  not  the  extirpation  of  the 
Infidels,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  of  the  East.  Con- 
stantinople, embroiled  by  civil  war  and  revolution,  fix)m  disputed 
claims  to  the  sovereignty,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  cru- 
saders ;  and  Baldwin  their  chief  was  elected  emperor,  to  be 
yrithin  a  few  months  dethroned  and  murdered  by  the  Bulgarians. 
Five  Latin  emperors  succeeded  Baldwin  until  1261,  when  Con- 
stantinople was  retaken  by  the  Greek  emperors.  The  imperial 
dominions  were  shared  among  the  principal  leaders ;  and  the 
Venetians,  who  had  lent  their  ships  for  the  expedition,  got  the 
isle  of  Candia  (anciently  Crete)  for  their  reward.  Alexius,  of 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Comneni,  founded  a  new  sovereignty 
in  Asia,  which  he  termed  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  fThe 
fiflh  crusade  1217  was  conducted  by  Andrew  U.,  king  of 
Hungary,  and  landed  in  Egypt,  but  was  finiitless.  The  em- 
peror Frederick  11.  undertook  the  sixth  crusade  in  1228,  and 
procured  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  from  the 
Turks,  but  the  Christian  princes  were  unable  long  to  defend 
them.] 

6.  At  this  period,  1227,  a  great  revolution  took  place  in  ^ia. 
Gengiskan  with  his  Tartars  broke  down  firom  the  north  upon 
Persia  and  Syria,  and  massacred  indiscriminately  Turks,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  who  opposed  them.     The  CVm&Xkasi  ^Sssv^eXs^ 
Templars,  HospitallerSf  and  TeutoniCj  Toade  &  a'es^eT^Xfc  \iXiX\sic- 
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effectual  resistance,*  and  Palestine  must  have  been  abandoned 
to  these  invaders,  had  not  its  fate  been  for  a  while  retarded  by 
the  last  crusade  (the  seventh)  under  Louis  IX.  (the  Saint)  of 
France.  This  prince,  summoned,  as  4ie  believed  by  Heaven, 
after  four  years'  preparation,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  with  his 
queen,  his  three  brothers,  and  all  the  knights  of  France,  1248. 
His  army  began  their  enterprise  by  an  attack  on  Egypt,  where, 
after  some  considerable  successes,  they  were  at  length  utterly 
defeated,  and  the  French  monarch,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  purchased  his  liberty  at  an 
immense  ransom  (400,000  livres,)  and,  returning  to  France, 
reigned  prosperously  and  wisely  for  thirteen  years.  But  the 
same  frenzy  again  assailing  him,  he  embarked  on  a  crusade 
against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  where  his  army  was  destroyed  by  a 
pestilence,  and  he  himself  became  its  victim  (in  1270).  It  is 
computed  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  crusades  to  Palestine,  two 
milhons  of  Europeans  were  buried  in  the  East. 

7.  Effects  of  Oie  Crusades.  One  consequence  of  the  holy  wars  is 
Bupposed  to  have  been  the  improvement  of  European  manners ; 
but  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  crusades  exhibit  no 
such  actual  improvement.  Two  centuries  of  barbarism  and  dark- 
ness elapsed  between  the  termination  of  those  enterprises  and  the 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire  in  1453,  the  era  of  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  the  commencement  of  civilization.  A  certain  consequence 
of  the  crusades  was  the  chan^  of  territorial  property  in  aU  the 
feudal  kingdoms,  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  .the  nobles,  and  their 
division  among  a  number  of  smaUer  proprietors.  Hence  the 
feudal  aristocracy  was  weakened,  and  the  lower  classes  began  to 
acquire  weight  and  a  spirit  of  independence.  The  towns  hither- 
to bound  by  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  the  nobles,  began  to  purchase 
their  immunity,  acquired  the  right  of  electing  their  own  mf^s- 
trates,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  municipal  laws. — ^The 
church  in  some  respects  gained,  and  in  others  lost,  by  those 
enterprises.  The  popes  gained  a  more  extended  jurisdiction; 
but  tne  fatal  issue  of  these  expeditions  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  selfish  and  interested  motives  which  had  prompted 
them,  and  weakened  the  sway  of  superstition.  Many  of  the 
religious  orders  acquired  an  increase  of  wealth;  but  this 
was  balanced  by  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  clergy.  The  coin  was 
altered  and  debased  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  the 
scarcity  of  specie.  The  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  hoarded 
and  concealed  it,  and  they  became  hence  the  victims  of  general 
persecution.  The  most  substantial  gainers  by  the  crusades  were 
the  Italian  states  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  from  the  increased 

*  Th«  Religtoat  and  Miliury  orders  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  defend. 

inff  the  new  Christian  States  in  the  £ast,  for  protecting  pilgrims  on  their  journey, 

tmking  emre  of  them  when  sicic,  jfcc,  and  the  vast  wealth  which  they  acquired  in 

ntott  of  die  klngdom§  of  Europe,  pretervedth^r  existence  long  after  the  loss  of  the 

-f^oJ/  Land}  und  some  of  these  orden  even  made  a  cou'&\)i\cuQ\tt  ^^wi«  Va  \Jti«  poUti- 

f9i  AJstorr  of  the  Western  nationi. 
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trade  to  the  Levant  for  the  supply  of  those  immense  armies. 
Venice,  as  we  have  seen,  took  an  active  concern,  and  obtained 
her  share  of  the  conquered  territory. 

The  age  of  the  crusades  brought  chivalry  to  its  perfection,  and 
gave  rise  to  romantic  fiction. 


THB  EFFECT  OF  THE  CRUSADES  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POUTICAL  CONDITION 

OF  ENGLAND. 

[The  Crusades  had  the  effect  of  improvine  the  social  and  political  conr 
dition  of  England.  Richard  I.  (Coeur  de  Lion),  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  sold  the  crown  lands,  his  castles,  and  the 
tmwaa  huilt  on  his  demesnes.  The  Saxon  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  to>vM 
redeemed  their  houses,  and  once  more  became,  under  a  crown  and  quit 
rent,  the  l^;al  proprietors  of  their  abode.  By  the  simple  fSact  of  such  a 
bargain,  the  town  which  concluded  it  became  a  corporation,  organized  under 
magistrates,  responsible  to  the  king  for  the  payment  of  the  municipal  debt, 
and  to  the  burgesses  for  the  disposal  of  the  sums  raised  by  their  personal 
contributions.  Many  barons  and  knights  followed  the  example  of  tne  king. 
Uliey  sold  the  whole  or  portions  of  their  lands,  or  gave  perpetual  leases  of 
the  farms  at  fixed  rents  occupied  by  their  villains  regardant  or  bondmen, 
for  whatever  sums  of  money  tney  could  obtain  from  them.  These  were  the 
free  or  fee-farms  which  at  one  time  were  so  numerous  in  the  ancient  culti- 
vated districts  of  England.  A  fixity  of  tenure  having  been  acquired,  an 
impulse  was  given  to  industry  which  rapidly  led  to  the  formation  ot  a  middle 
elass  of  society. 

On  the  return  of  Richard  from  the  Holy  Land  and  his  captivity  in  (Ger- 
many, he  annulled  all  the  sales  of  royal  domains  which  he  had  so  freely 
made  before  his  departure,  pretending  that  they  were  merely  mortgages,  and 
that  the  occupiers  had  been  sufficiently  reimbursed.  The  barons  and  knights, 
however,  were  not  allowed  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  But  so  early  ai 
1224,  the  ninth  of  Henry  III.,  or  thirty-five  years  after  the  departure  of 
Richard  I.  for  Palestine,  they  became  so  alarmed  at  the  improvement  going 
on  in  the  social  condition  of  the  small  Saxon  landholders,  that  they  consider* 
ed  it  one  of  those  grievances  they  ought  to  provide  against.  Accordingly  in 
the  third  great  charter,  obtained  from  Henry  III.  before  he  was  of  age,  it 
was  provided  *^that  no  freeman  shall  from  henceforth  give  or  sell  any 
more  of  his  land,  but  so  that  of  the  residue  of  his  lands  the  lord  of  the  fee 
may  have  the  service  due  him  which  belongeth  to  him:**  Cap.  32.  And 
still  further  to  prevent  the  sub-division  of  l^d,  the  great  barons  obtained 
from  Edward  I.,  in  1285,  the  celebrated  statute  de  donis  conditionaliLuSy  which 
has  been  sarcastically  called  '^'the  statute  of  great  men,^  its  object  bein^  to 
perpetuate  in  their  families  their  remaining  possessions.  The  evil  effects 
of  that  statute  were  soon  evident,  which  led  Edward  I.  to  favour  its 
evasion  and  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  people  by  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  and  his  courts  of  law.  The  demand  for  labour,  which  followed 
the  establishment  of  a  fixity  of  tenure,  led  to  the  custom  of  allowing  the 
villains  (or  manorial  bondmen)  to  work  as  hired  labourers,  on  condition  of 
performing  their  stated  services  to  their  lord.  And  to  prevent  disputes  those 
bervices  came  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  manors,  and  copies  in  writing 

g'ven  to  the  villains.  This  custom  having  been  establbhed,  the  common 
w  determined  that  the  villain,  so  long  as  the  customary  services  were 
performed,  had  a  right  to  hold  his  lands  *'  in  spite  of  any  determination  of 
the  lord*8  will  :**  2  Blackstone,  95,  In  that  way  another  numerous  cla8< 
of  free  husbandmen,  called  copyholders,  from  the  coiid\\i\oii.  qH  SXi«a  Vmscoism^ 
were  ea&ancbiaed.    The  interest  of  the  barona  vod.  W^  «i  Tcoauvn^XiffSB^ 
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affected  by  that  decision  of  the  king's  oonrts  of  law,  the  ttaixiiaquiaempion3 
was  obtained  in  18  £dward  I.  1*289,  to  prevent  tenants  of  common  lords  from 
claiming  that  right  for  the  future.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  1289 
the  number  of  small  freeholders  and  copyholders  was  very  numerous,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  ^^reat  body  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation had  become  free  labourers.  From  that  tune  the  Saxon  population  of 
England  rapidly  advanced  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  at  the  present  day.] 


SECTION  xvin. 

OP  CHIVALRY  AND  BOMANCE. 

1.  Chivalry  arose  naturally  from  the  condition  of  society  in 
those  ages  in  which  it  prevailed.  Among  the  Germanic  nations, 
the  profession  of  arms  was  esteemed  the  sole  employment  that 
deserved  the  name  of  manly  or  honourable.  The  initiation  of 
the  youth  to  this  profession  was  attended  with  peculiar  solemnity 
and  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  bestowed 
the  sword  and  armour  on  his  vassals,  as  a  symbol  of  their  being 
devoted  to  his  service.  In  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system, 
these  vassals,  in  imitation  of  their  chief,  assumed  the  power  of 
conferring  arms  on  their  sub-vassals,  with  a  similar  form  of 
mysterious  and  pompous  ceremonial.  The  candidate  for 
knighthood  underwent  his  preparatory  fasts  and  vigils,  and  re- 
ceived on  his  knees  the  accoUade  and  benediction  of  his  chief. 
Armed  and  caparisoned,  he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventure, 
which,  whether  just  or  not  In  its  purpose,  was  ever  esteemed 
honourable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous. 

2.  The  high  esteem  of  the  female  sex  is  characteristic  of  the 
Gothic  manners.  In  those  ages  of  barbcuism,  the  castles  of  the 
great  barons  were  in  miniature  the  courts  of  sovereigns.  The 
society  of  the  ladies,  who  found  only  in  such  fortresses  a  security 
from  outrage,  polished  the  manners ;  and  to  protect  the  chastity 
and  honour  or  the  fair,  was  the  best  employ  and  highest  merit 
of  an  accomplished  knight.  Romantic  exploit  had,  therefore, 
always  a  tincture  of  gallantry : — 

It  hath  been  through  all  ages  ever  seen. 

That  with  the  praise  of  arms  and  chivalry 
The  prize  of  beauty  still  hath  joined  be«-n, 

And  that  for  reason^s  special  privity ; 
For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely ; 

For  he,  me  seems,  most  fit  the  ukir  to  serve, 
That  can  her  best  defend  from  villany ; 

And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve, 
That  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  vrill  never  swerve. 

Spenser's  Faery  Qtueiu 

3.  To  the  passion  for  adventure  and  romantic  love  were  added 
rety  high  ideas  of  morality  and  reli^oii\  Wt^  «a  the  latter  were 

^^er  Bubordinate  to  the  former,  "we  may  i^T^>]jxi<^\xiQ»'t^m^QNX£ 
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of  their  refinement  than  of  their  purity.  It  was  the  pride  of  a 
knight  to  redress  wrongs  and  injuries ;  but  in  that  honourable 
employment  he  made  small  account  of  those  he  committed ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  expiate  the  greatest  offences  by  a  penance  or  a 
pilgrimage,  which  furnished  only  a  new  opportunity  for  adven- 
turous exploit. 

4.  Chivalry,  whether  it  began  with  the  Moors  or  IS'ormans, 
attained  its  perfection  at  the  period  of  the  crusades,  which  pre- 
sented a  noble  object  of  adventure,  and  a  boundless  field  for 
military  glory.  Few,  it  is  true,  returned  firom  those  desperate 
enterprises,  but  those  few  had  a  high  reward  in  the  admiration  of 
their  countrymen.  The  bards  and  romancers  sung  their  praises, 
and  recorded  their  exploits,  with  a  thousand  circumstances  of 
fi&bulous  embellishment. 

5.  The  earliest  of  the  old  romances  (so  termed  fi*om  the  Ro- 
mance language,  a  mixture  of  the  Frank  and  Latin,  in  which 
they  were  vmtten)  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  period  of  the  second  crusade.  But  those  more 
ancient  compositions  did  not  record  contemporary  events,  whose 
known  truth  would  have  precluded  all  liberty  of  fiction  or  ex- 
aggeration. Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  author  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  had  free  scope  to  their 
fancy,  by  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Bound  Table,  and  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
Twelve  Peers ;  and  from  the  fruitful  stock  of  those  first  roman- 
ces sprung  a  numerous  ofispring,  equally  wild  and  extravagant . 

6.  Philosophers  have  analyzed  the  pleasure  arising  firom  works 
of  fiction,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  various  hypotheses,  to  ac- 
count for  the  interest  we  take  in  the  description  of  an  event  or 
scene  which  we  know  to  be  utterly  impossible.  We  may  account 
thus  dmply  for  the  phenomenon :  Every  narration  is  in  some 
degree  attended  with  a  dramatic  deception.  We  enter  for  the 
time  into  the  situation  of  the  persons  concerned.  Adopting  their 
passions  and  their  feelings,  we  lose  for  a  moment  all  sense  of  the 
absurdity  of  their  cause,  whilst  we  see  the  agents  themselves  hold 
it  for  reasonable  and  ade(juate.  The  most  incredulous  sceptic 
may  sympathize  strongly  with  the  feelings  of  Hamlet  at  the  sight 
of  his  father's  spectre. 

7.  Thus  powerfully  affected  as  we  are  by  sympathy,  even 
against  the  conviction  of  our  reason,  how  much  greater  must 
have  been  the  efiect  of  such  works  of  the  imagination  in  those 
days,  when  popular  superstition  gave  full  credit  to  the  reality, 
or  at  least  tne  possibility  of  all  that  they  described  I  And  hence 
we  must  censure,  as  both  unnecessary  and  improbable,  that 
theory  of  Dr.  Hurd,  which  accounts  for  all  the  vnldness  of  the 
old  romances,  on  the  supposition  that  their  fictions  were  entirely 
allegorical ;  which  explams  the  ciants  and  savages  into  th^  com- 
pressive feudal  lords  and  their  lDaxbaTO\i«  d«^ii^xi\a\  ^&  "^^ 
Mallet  coDstmes  the  serpenid  and  dragoi\a  'wcaOa.  ^«x^<5Al  ^^ 
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enchanted  castles,  into  their  winding  walls,  fosses,  and  battle- 
ments. It  were  sufficient  to  say,  that  many  of  those  old  ro- 
mances are  inexplicable  by  allegory.  They  were  received  by  the 
popular  belief  as  truths,  and  even  their  contrivers  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  the  scenes  and  actions  they  described.  In  latter 
ages,  and  in  the  wane  of  superstition,  yet  while  it  still  retained  a 
powerful  influence,  the  poets  adopted  allegory  as  a  vehicle  of 
moral  instruction :  and  to  this  period  belong  those  poetical  ro- 
mances which  bear  an  allegoncal  explanation ;  as  the  Faery 
Queen  of  Spenser,  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto,  and  the  Gierusalemme 
Liberato  oi  Tasso. 

8.  In  more  modem  times  the  taste  for  romantic  composition 
declined  with  popular  credulity ;  and  the  fastidiousness  of  phi- 
losophy affected  to  treat  all  supernatural  fiction  with  contempt. 
But  it  was  at  length  perceived  that  this  refinement  had  cut  on  a 
source  of  very  high  mental  enjoyment.  The  public  taste  now 
took  a  new  turn ;  and  this  moral  revolution  is  at  present  tending 
to  its  extreme.  We  are  gone  back  to  the  nursery  to  listen  to 
tales  of  hobgoblins ;  a  change  which  we  may  safely  prognosticate 
can  be  of  no  long  duration. 


SECTION  XIX. 

STATE  OF  EUKOPE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURl'EENTH 

CENTURIES. 

1.  [Constantinople  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  crusaders  in 
1202,  was  governed  by  Latin  emperors  for  sixty  years,  when  it 
was  recovered  by  Michael  Palaeologus,  a  Greek  noble,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Nice  during  the  minority  of  John  Lascaris,  whom  he 
afterwards  blinded  and  banished.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Andro- 
nius,  the  famous  Othman  forced  the  passes  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  founded  the  Ottoman  Turkish  empire,  1299.  The  conten- 
tions and  civil  wars  of  the  Greeks  favoured  the  final  subversion  of 
the  empire.  Orkhan,  the  son  of  Othman,  conquered  Bithynia, 
Nicomedia,  and  Gallipoli,  and  established  the  Turkish  power 
in  Europe,  1353.  His  son  Amurath  subdued  Adrianople  in 
1360,  which  he  made  his  capital.  He  organized  the  regular 
troops  called  Janizaries,  selected  fi'otn  the  European  captives, 
and  subdued  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cossova, 
which  was  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  Servians  and  other 
Sdavonian  tribes,  1389.  His  son  and  successor,  the  renowned 
Bajazet  I.,  united  the  Turkish  sovereimities  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
established  his  power  from  Boursa  to  Adrianople,  and  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Euphrates.  He  conquered  Macedonia  and 
Tbessaly,  and  penetrated  into  Greece.  n.^\)aftTitvxTwed  his  arms 
^e&inst  Hungary y  and  defcatedtheHmigmaxka^\^«J^a*^«^^ 
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mans,  and  French,  in  the  great  battle  of  Nicopolis  in  1896.  The 
empire  of  Constantinople  was  then  comprised  within  its  walls, 
which  were  invested  by  sea  and  land,  and  must  inevitably  have  been 
overthrown  had  not  Bajazet  been  called  away  to  oppose  a  savage 
more  powerful  than  himself.  The  invasion  of  Syria  by  Tamer- 
lane delayed  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  for  fifty-three  years,] 

2.  [The  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  in  1198, 
was  followed  by  a  general  war  throughout  the  empire.  The 
Iti^an  cities,  whose  right  to  self-government  and  the  administra- 
tion of  their  own  finances,  by  tne  treaty  of  Constance,  (1188) 
were  involved  in  the  contest  of  the  rival  factions,  known  by  the 
name  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  to  the  greater  number  of  these  communities.  The 
Guelphs  were  the  partisans  of  the  popes,  and  the  Ghibelines  of  the 
emperors,  the  former  elected  Otho  lY.,  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  king  of  the  Komans ;  and  the  latter,  PhiUp  I.,  duke  of 
Swabia,  and  brother  of  Henry  VI.  The  contest  between 
them  was  prolonged  to  1212,  when  Philip  was  assassinated. 
Otho  was  then  acknowledged  by  the  Germans,  and  passed  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from  pope  Innocent  UI. 
But  desirous  of  retaining  the  imperial  prerogatives,  he  offended  the 
pope,  who,  rather  than  abate  any  of  his  pretensions,  raised  against 
the  Guelph  emperor  the  heir  of  theGhibelinehouse,  Frederick  II. 
grandson  of  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa),  hardly  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  till  then  reigning  under  the  pope's  tutelage  over  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  civil  war  continued  until  the  death  of  Otho  in  1218, 
when  no  attempt  was  made  to  despoil  his  rival  of  his  hereditary 
possesions.  The  death  of  pope  Innocent  III.,  two  years  before, 
broke  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  Ghibeline  emperor  and 
the  pope,  which  involved  him  in  contention  with  them  during 
his  life].  His  opposition  to  four  successive  popes  was  avenged  by 
excommunication  and  deposition ;  yet  he  kept  possession  of  his 
throne,  and  vindicated  his  authority  with  great  spirit.  Frequent 
attempts  were  made  against  his  life,  by  assassination  and  poison, 
which  he  openly  attributed  to  papal  resentment.  On  his  death 
(1250),  the  splendour  of  the  empire  was  for  many  years  obscur- 
ed. [His  son  Conrad  IV.,  king  of  Germany,  did  not  feel  himself 
sufiiciently  strong  to  appear  in  Italy,  and  embarked  in  Istria  for 
Naples,  that  he  might  secure  that  kingdom,  1251.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  passed  in  subduing  the  NeapoUtan 
Guelphs.  After  his  death  in  1254],  the  empire  was  a  prey  to 
incessant  factions  and  civil  war,  the  fi*uit  of  contested  claims  of 
sovereignty;  yet  the  popes  gained  nothing  by  its  disorders;  for 
the  troubles  of  Italy  were  equally  hostile  to  their  ambition. 
We  have  seen  the  turbulent  state  of  England;  France  was 
equally  weak  and  anarchical;  Spain  ravaged  by  the  contests  of 
the  Moors  and  Christians.  Yet,  d\8tT;9iA^i  «a  «2^^^«»x^  '^^ 
ataation  ofEuropef  the  crusades  gave  &  &^CAfi.'&  oi  -os^xo^V^  ^^s^ 
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discordant  mass.  [Manfred,  tbe  natural  brother  of  Conrad  IV., 
succeeded  by  his  comrade  and  activity  in  recovering  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  pope  Innocent  IV.  had  invaded  with 
the  view  of  annexing  it  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  successors  of  Innocent,  uneasy  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
Ghibeline  party  and  the  establishment  of  their  power  in  the 
Two  Sicilies  under  the  heroic  Manfred,  gave  the  investitiure  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX. 
of  JFrance,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  armjr, 
defeated  and  killed  Manfred  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Benevento  m 
1266,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  cruelty.]  The  Sicil- 
ians revenged  this  act  of  usurpation  and  cruelty  by  the  murder, 
in  one  ni^t,  of  every  Frenchman  in  the  island.  Tliis  shocking 
massacre,  termed  the  Sicilian  Vespers^  happened  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1282.  It  was  followed  by  every  evil  that  comes  in  the 
train  of  civil  war  and  revolution. 

3.  The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  signal- 
ized by  a  new  species  of  crusade.  The  Albigenses,  inhabitants  of 
Alby  m  the  ^^Y^  de  Vaud,  were  bold  enough  to  dispute  many 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  churdi,  as  judgmg  them  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  Innocent  111.  established  a  holy 
commission  at  Thoulouse,  with  power  to  try  and  punish  these 
heretics.  The  Count  of  Thoulouse  opposed  this  persecution,  and 
was  for  the  punishment  of  his  offence  compelled  by  the  pope  to 
assist  in  a  crusade  against  his  own  vassab.  The  famous  Simon 
de  Montfort  was  the  leader  of  this  piotis  enterprise,  which  was 
marked  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  and  tnousands  of  the 
Albigenses  were  burned  or  massacred  without  mercy.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  holy  commission  were  judged  by  the  popes  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  became  from  that  time  a  permanent  establishment, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Inquisition, 

4.  The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria  may  be  dated  from  1273, 
when  Bodolph  Count  of  Hapsburg,  a  prince  of  very  ancient 
family  and  of  considerable  possessions,  as  well  in  Switzerland  as 
upon  each  bank  of  the  Upper  Khine,  was  elected  emperor  of 
Grermany.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  the 
electoral  princes,  who,  could  not  agree  in  the  dioice  of  any  one 
of  themselves.  Ottocar  II.,  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  Bodolph 
had  been  steward  of  the  household,  could  ill  brook  the  suprem- 
acy of  his  former  dependant ;  and  refusing  him  the  customary 
homage  for  his  Germanic  possessions,  Kodolph  stripped  him  of 
Austria,  which,  as  a  vacant  fief,  he  conferred  with  the  consent  of 

\  the  diet  upon  hb  son  Albert  in  1283.     These  provinces  remaining 
ever  since  in  the  family  of  its  conquerors. 

5.  The  Italian  states  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  were  at  this 
time  flourishing  and  opulent,  while  most  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  (if  we  except  England  under  Edward  I.)  were  exhausted, 

/eeblBf  and  disorderly.    A  dawmng  of  wnl  liberty  began  to 
appear  la  France  under  PhiUp  lY.  Qt]^ft'B«jff\^\ic>%N»£cs£L'i^^ 
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the  deputies  of  towns  as  a  third  estate  to  the  national  assembliest 
-which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  1302. 
It  was  the  same  prince  who  established  perpetual  courts  of 
judicature  in  France,  under  the  name  of  parliaments.  Over  these 
the  parhament  of  Paris  possessed  a  jurisdiction  by  appeal ;  but  it 
was  not  till  later  times  that  it  assumed  any  authority  in  matters 
of  state. 

6.  The  parliament  of  England  had  before  this  era  begun  to  as- 
some  its  present  constitution.  The  Commons,  or  the  represen- 
tatives of  counties  and  boroughs,  were  first  called  to  parliament 
by  Henry  III.;  before  that  tmie,  this  assembly  consisted  only  of 
the  greater  barons  and  clergy.  But  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  constitution  of  England  we  shall  afterwards  treat  more  par- 
ticularly in  a  separate  section. 

7.  The  spirit  of  the  popedom,  zealous  in  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  its  prerogatives,  continued  much  the  same  in  the 
thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  three 
preceding  centuries.  Philip  the  Fair  had  subjected  his  clergy 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  taxes,  and  prohibited  all  con- 
tributions to  be  levied  by  the  pope  in  his  dominions.  This 
double  offence  was  highly  resented  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
mterdict,  and  a  solemn  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  France  to 
the  emperor  Albert.  Philip,  in  revenge,  sent  his  general  Noga- 
ret  to  Itome,  who  threw  the  pope  into  prison.  The  French  how- 
ever, were  overpowered  by  the  papal  troops ;  and  the  death  of 
Boniface  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel. 

8.  It  is  less  easy  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Philip  the  Fair  to 
the  Kniffhts  Templars  than  his  behaviour  to  pope  Boniface. 
The  whole  of  this  order  had  incurred  his  resentment,  from  suspi- 
cion of  harbouring  treasonable  designs,  but  principally  on  account 
of  their  great  wealth  and  the  irregularity  of  their  lives.  He  had 
influence  with  pope  Clement  V.  to  procure  a  papal  bull,  war- 
ranting their  extirpation  from  all  the  Christian  kingdoms:  and 
this  infamous  proscription  was  carried  into  effect  all  over  Europe. 
These  unfortunate  men  were  solemnly  tried,  not  for  their  real 
oflence,  but  for  pretended  impieties  and  idolatrous  practices,  and 
many  of  them  were  committed  to  the  flames,  1309 — 1312. 


SECTION  XX. 

REVOLUTION  OF  SWITZERLAND,  1308  TO  1415. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  distinguished 
by  the  revolution  of  Switzerland,  and  the  nse  of  the  Helvetic 
republic.     [It  had  been  dependent  on  the  Idiv^^iovsi  ^'I'^xa'^jMv^ 
until  1218,  when  it  became  a  province  oi  \Jiaa  ^tcc^m^.    Xx.^'^ak 
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divided  into  a  nnmber  of  petty  states,  both  secular  and  ecde^iias- 
tical :  as  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Basle,  the  Abbe  of  St  Grail, 
the  counts  of  Hapsburg,  Toggenburg,  Savoy,  Neufchatel,  &c. 
The  towns  of  Zurich,  Soleure,  Basle,  Berne,  and  others,  had  the 
rank  of  free  and  imperial  cities.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald,  held  immediately  of  the  empire, 
and  were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  under  the  title  of 
Cantons.  These  were  placed  by  the  emperor  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  governors,  who  exercised  in  his  name  and  that  of  the 
empire,  the  power  of  the  sword  in  all  these  countries.  Such  was 
the  constitution  of  Switzerland,  when  the  emperor  Albert,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  a  tyrannical  prince, 
formed  the  design  of  annexmg  the  whole  of  the  provinces  to  his 
dominion,  and  erecting  them  into  a  principality  for  one  of  hb  sons. 
The  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald,  which  had  always 
resisted  the  authority  of  Austria,  combined  to  assert  their  free- 
dom in  1308.  The  governors  wer«  expelled,  and  their  castles 
razed  to  the  ground.*  Deputies  from  the  three  cantons  then  as- 
sembled, and  entered  into  a  league  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
liberties  and  privileges ;  reservmg,  however,  to  the  empire  its 
proper  rights,  as  also  of  the  superiors,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal. The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Albert  in  the  year  of  the 
revolt  (1308)  and  the  election  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  of 
Luxemburg,  who  was  jealous  of  the  Austrian  family,  and  not  dis- 
pleased at  proceedings  which  had  been  accompanied  with  so  little 
violence  or  disrespect  to  the  empire,  gave  the  Swiss  leisure  to 
consolidate  their  union.  But  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  re- 
solved to  humble  the  peasants  who  had  renounced  the  authority 
of  his  &.ther,  led  a  considerable  force  into  the  country.  The 
Swiss  determined  to  perish  rather  than  again  submit  to  the  yoke. 
They  kept  to  the  rocky  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country, 
and  with  a  force  of  1300  infantry  defeated  20,000  Austrian 
cavalry  in  the  pass  of  Morgarten,  on  the  borders  of  the  canton 
of  Schwitz,  1315.  This  great  victory,  the  first  modem  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  infantry  over  cavalry,  confirmed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  three  original  cantons.]  The  rest  of  the  can- 
tons by  degrees  joined  the  association,  and  with  invincible  perse- 
verance, after  fighting  sixty  pitched  battles  with  their  enemies, 
they  won  and  secured  their  dear-bought  liberty,  1318. 

« The  governors,  in  accordance  with  their  initructions,  are  said  to  have  made 
gradual  encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  the  people,  to  accustom  them  to  submit 
to  their  authority,  and  at  laxt  to  have  plundered,  taxed,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  even 

!mt  to  death  without  form  of  law.    The  governor  of  Uri  fixed  his  hat  upon  a  pole 
n  the  market-place,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  all  who  passed  should  render 
obeisance  to  this  syml>ol  of  dignity.    The  celebrated  William  Tell,  for  refusing  to 
pay  homage  to  the  hat,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged;  but  was  promised  a  pardon  on 
condition  that  he  hit  with  an  arrow  an  apple  placed  upon  his  son's  head.     He  for. 
tunately  struck  oflT  the  apple ;  but  bad  reserved  a  second  arrow  for  the  governor, 
in  case  he  had  killed  his  son.    This  inhuman  act  of  tyranny  was  the  immediate 
esttte  of  the  imurrectton  of  the  people,  and  the  demolition  of  all  the  fortresses  in 
tAe  province.    It  ii  important  to  remark  thai  Iheie  \«  no  instance  in  history  of  a 
genera/  inaurreetton  of  the  people  agalntt  their  Koteiuot%viv\.YM\iV\Qv\%«v\4>u«dQv 
MreasJoa  and  prorocMtioiu 
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2.  [The  Swiss  acted  with  great  moderation  towards  the  nobles 
whom  they  overcame,  admitting  them  to  the  franchises  of  their 
community  as  co- burghers,  uniformly  respecting  the  rights  of 
property,  and  obtaining  from  the  owners  many  feudal  superiori- 
ties through  purchase  or  mortgage.  But  their  situation,  how- 
ever, could  not  fail  to  be  embarrassing  so  long  as  the  Austrian 
dukes  retained  their  vast  possessions  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
country.  The  proscription  or  outlawry,  which  the  emperor 
Simsmund  and  the  council  of  Constance  issued  against  Frede- 
ridc  duke  of  Austria,  in  1415,  as  an  adherent  of  pope  John 
XXni.,  at  length  furnished  the  Swiss  with  a  favourable  occasion 
for  depriving  the  house  of  Austria  of  all  its  possessions.] 

3.  Constitution  of  Smtzerland. — ^The  thirteen  cantons  were 
united  by  a  solemn  treaty,  which  stipulated  the  proportional 
succours  to  be  furnished  by  each  in  the  case  of  foreign  hostility, 
and  the  measures  to  be  followed  for  securing  the  union  of  the 
states  and  accommodating  domestic  differences.  With  respect 
to  its  internal  government  and  economy,  each  canton  was  inde- 
pendent. Of  some,  the  constitution  was  monarchical,  and  of 
others  republican.  All  matters  touching  the  general  league 
were  transacted  either  by  letters  sent  to  Zuricn,  and  thence 
officially  circulated  to  all  the  cantons,  or  by  conferences.  The 
general  diet,  where  two  deputies  attended  from  each  canton, 
was  held  once  a  year,  the  first  deputy  of  Zurich  presiding.  The 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  likewise  held  their  separate  diets 
on  occasional  emergencies. 

4.  The  Swiss,  when  at  peace,  employed  their  troops  for  hire  in 
foreign  service,  judging  it  a  wise  policy  to  keep  alive  the  military 
spirit  of  the  nation ;  and  the  armies  thus  employed  have  been 
equally  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  fidelity.  The  industry 
and  economy  of  the  Swiss  are  proverbial ;  and  their  country  sup- 
ports a  most  abundant  population,  from  the  zealous  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  [and  by  imposing  no  restriction  on 
the  import  or  export  of  commodities — ^free  trade  being  the  policy 
of  its  government.] 

SECTION  XXI. 

STATE  OF  EUROPE   (CONTINUED)  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH,  FOUR- 
TEENTH, AND  PART  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  rival  claims  of  superiority  between  the  Popes  and  Em- 
perors still  continued.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg,  1308 — 13, 
the  successor  of  'Albert,  vindicated  his  right  by  the  sword, 
triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly 
crowned,  and  imposed  a  tribute  on  all  the  states  of  Italy.  His 
sudden  death  in  Tuscany  was  suspected  to  be  tbA^^Xi^j^o^^^s^^sitk^sK 
papal  resentment.  It  was  in  bis  time  x\iat  \^e  ^'»\.  Q?l  Vsv^^'s^j^- 
dom  was  transferred  by  Clcanenti  Y.  from  "BwOTSka  \k»  ^ctv^^'^n 
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1309,  where  it  remained  till  1377.  The  factions  of  Italy  were 
^he  cause  of  this  removal.  Louis  lY.  of  Bavaria,  the  successor 
of  Henry,  deprived  and  excommunicated  by  John  XXII.,  re- 
venged himself  by  deposing  the  pope.  This  pontiff,  who  had 
origmally  been  a  cobbler,  surpassed  most  of  his  predecessors 
in  pride  and  tyranny.  He  kept  his  seat  on  the  papal  chair,  and 
left  at  his  death  an  unmense  treasure,  accumulated  by  the  sale  of 
benefices,  1334.  [To  prevent  the  indignity  of  these  contentions 
for  the  ittture,  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  held  at  Frank- 
fort in  1338,  decreed  that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  power  with- 
in the  empire — ^that  the  impenal  dignity  depended  on  God  alone, 
and  that  whoever  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
became  immediately  both  king  and  emperor  with  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  that  station,  and  did  not  require  the  approbation  of  the 
popcThey  also  decreed  that  all  persons  who  mamtained  the  con- 
trary should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  This  law,  confirmed  as  it 
was  by  subsequent  usage,  emancipated  the  German  empire,  and 
encouraged  inquiry  into  the  spiritual  and  temporal  claims  of  the 
popesj 

2.  Louisas  successor  in  the  empire,  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Bo-  ^ 
hemia,  published,  in  1355,  the  imperial  constitution  termed  The 
Golden  Bull^  the  fimdamental  law  of  the  Germanic  body,  which 
reduced  the  number  of  electors  to  seven,  whereas,  before,  all 
possessors  of  fie&,  and  all  the  prelates,  claimed  a  right  to  vote 
m  the  election  of  an  emperor.  The  seven  electors  were  the 
archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne ;  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  Count  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg.  These  exemplified  their  new  rights,  by 
deposing  his  son  Wenceslaus  for  incapacity  in  1400.  Three  se- 
parate factions  of  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals  having  elected 
three  separate  popes,  the  emperor  Sigismund  judged  this  division 
of  the  church  to  be  a  fit  opportunity  for  his  interference,  to  re- 
concile all  differences,  and  establish  his  own  supremacy.  He 
summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance  in  1414,  and  ended  the 
dispute  by  degrading  all  the  three  pontifi&  and  naming  a  fourth, 
Martin  V.  (Colonna),  1417.  This  division  of  the  papacy  is 
termed  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West, 

3.  The  spiritual  business  of  the  council  of  Constance  was  no 
less  important  than  its  temporal.  John  Huss,  a  disciple  of 
"WickliffJ  was  tried  for  heresy,  in  denying  the  hierarchy,  and 
satirizing  the  immoralities  of  the  popes  and  bishops.  He  did 
not  deny  the  charge ;  and  refusing  to  confess  his  errors,  was 
burned  alive.  A  similar  fate  was  me  portion  of  his  friend  and 
disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  displayed  at  his  execution  the 
eloquence  of  an  apostle  and  the  constancy  of  a  martyr  (1416). 
Sigismrmd.  felt  the  consequence  of  these  horrible  proceedings ; 

/or  the  Bobemiana  opposed  his  succean^on  tx)  their  vacant  crown, 
und  it  cost  bim  a  war  of  sixteen  yeaia  U)  «L\.t8Mi  \\.. 
^-   Wbatever  was  the  impeiial  powec  «X\)b^^sa&&^\\.^s3n:^^ 
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but  small  conse(|uence  from  its  actual  revenues.  The  wealth  of 
the  Grermanic  states  was  exclusively  possessed  by  their  separate 
soYereigns,  and  the  emperor  had  httle  more  than  what  he  drew 
from  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  an 
empty  title.  The  interest  of  the  emperor  in  that  country  fur- 
nished only  a  source  of  faction  to  its  princes,  and  embroiled  the 
states  in  perpetual  quarrels.  A  series  of  conspiracies  and  dvil 
tumults  form,  for  above  200  years,  the  annals  of  the  principal 
cities.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  ruined  by  the  weak  and  disorderly 
government  of  the  two  Joannas  (1342---82 ;  1414 — 35).  A  pas- 
sion which  the  younger  of  these  conceived  for  Sforza,  [a  distin- 
Siished  soldier,  who  was  afterwards]  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
ilan ;  and  her  adoption,  first  of  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  and  after- 
wards of  Louis  of  Anjou,  laid  the  foundation  of  those  contests 
between  Spain  and  France  fcr  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  Sicilies 
which  afterwards  agitated  all  Europe. 


SECTION  xxn. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  Henry  III.,  who,  at  nine  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  his  father  John  in  1216,  was 
a  prince  of  amiable  dispositions,  but  of  weak  understanding. 
His  preference  for  foreign  favourites  disgusted  his  nobles ;  and 
the  want  of  economy  in  his  government,  and  oppressive  exac- 
tions, deprived  him  of  the  afiectioil  of  his  people.  Montfort,  earl 
of  Leicester,  son  of  the  leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  conceived  a  plan  for 
usurping  the  government;  and  forming  a  league  with  the  barons, 
on  the  pretext  of  reforming  abuses,  compelled  Henry  to  delegate 
the  regal  power  to  twenty-four  prelates  and  barons,  twelve 
being  nominated  by  the  king,  and  twelve  by  the  parliament,  held 
for  that  purpose  at  Oxford  on  the  llth  June,  1258.  These  ap- 
pointed fifteen  personi^  to  form  a  council  of  state,  at  the  bead  of 
which  was  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  partizan  of  the 
barons.  Leicester's  triumph  was  now  complete  ;  the  principal 
offices  of  government,  and  the  custody  of  the  King's  castles, 
were  given  to  his  adherents.  His  ambitious  views,  however^ 
soon  alarmed  his  associates  and  produced  disunion  among  them. 
Henry,  who  had  been  for  two  years  the  king,  merely  in  name, 
took  advantage  of  this  disunion  to  resume  the  government, 
and  to  gain  over  many  of  the  barons,  when  an  apparent 
pacification  followed.  Leicester  withdrew  to  the  continent^ 
but  returned  soon  after  to  regain  \\ift  "^^ON^et.  '^<iNXv  \^x<v«» 
DOW  prepared  for  war,  the  royalista  caA]^^  oxi  "^xYSi^^  "^^"^^st^* 
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a  youth  of  intrepid  spirit,  to  avenge  his  father's  wrongs,  and  save 

the  kin<rdom. 

2.  Leicester  raised  a  formidable  force,  and  in  a  successful  en- 
gagement, at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  defeated  the  royal  army,  and 
made  both  the  king  and  prince  his  prisoners,  1264.  lie  now 
compelled  the  impotent  Henry  to  ratify  his  authority  by  a  solemn 
treaty ;  and  assuming  die  character  ot  regent,  he  called  a  parlia- 
ment, summoning  two  knights  from  each  of  the  counties,  two 
deputies  from  each  dty,  and  two  from  each  of  the  principal  bor- 
oughs, the  first  reguUu:  plan  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
1265.*  This  assembly  exercising  its  just  rights,  and  asserting 
with  firmness  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  government  of 
the  kin^om,  Leicester  judged  it  prudent  to  release  the  prince 
from  his  confinement ;  and  Edward  was  nt)  sooner  at  liberty, 
than  he  took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  who,  in  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  4th  of  August,  1265,  was  defeated  and  slain.  Henry 
was  now  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  arms  of  his  gallant  sou, 
who,  afber  establishing  domestic  tranquillity,  embarked  in  the 
eighth  and  last  crusade  with  Louis  IX.,  in  1270,  and  signalized 
his  prowess  by  m&ny  valorous  exploits  in  Palestine.  He  hadthd 
honour  of  concluding  an  advantageous  truce  for  ten  years  with 
the  sultan  of  Babylon,  and  was  on  his  return  to  England  when 
he  received  intelhgence  of  his  accession  to  the  crown  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1272.     He  arrived  in  England  in  1274. 

8.  Edward  L,  in  the  be^ning  of  his  reign,  projected  the  con- 
quest of  Wales.  The  Welsh,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons 
who  had  escaped  the  Boinan  and  Saxon  conquests,  preserved 
their  liberty,  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  their  language.  Their 
prince,  Llewellyn,  refusing  his  customary  homage,  Edward  in- 
vaded Wales,  and  surrounding  the  army  of  the  prince,  who  re- 
treated to  the  mountains,  cut  ofi*  all  his  supplies,  and  compelled 
him  to  an  unqualified  submission.  The  terms  demanded  were, 
the  surrender  of  the  country  between  Cheshire  and  the  river 
Conway,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  an  obligation  of  perpetual 
fealty  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Welsh,  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  the  English  borderers,  infringed  this  treaty ;  and 
Edward  marched  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  where 
the  troops  of  Llewellyn  made  a  most  dosperate  but  ineffectual 
resistance.  Li  a  decisive  engagement,  in  1283,  the  prince  was 
slain.  His  brother  David,  betrayed  into  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, was  inhumanly  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  Wales,  com- 
pletely subdued,  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  With 
a  pohcy  equally  absurd  and  cruel,  Edward  ordered  the  Welsh 
bards  to  be  put  to  death  wherever  found ;  thereby  ensuring  the 

*  This  is  the  epoch  (49  Henry  III.)  at  which  the  representation  of  the  commoni 

tfeeomes  indisputable.    No  public  instrument  previous  to  this  time  names  the  citizens 

and  burge$te$  ag  constituent  parts  of  parliament.    It  is  not  certain  that  they  were 

tummooed  uniformly  at  first,  but  oerU\n\7  'wxlVioux.  mv^  Von%  iutermisniun.    'J'here  is 

M  pretuwption  that  they  sat  In  the  parWameiAot  VtfS)  »i\^ Vn  \\v«  ^nx  ^^xVAsoftat 

ofJSdmrsrd  /.,  j^j,  and  not  long  aClei  ceguV%t\:|. 
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perpetuation  of  their  heroic  songs,  and  increasing  the  abhorrence 
of  the  vanquished  people  for  their  barbarous  conqueror. 

4.  The  concjuest  of  Wales  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Edward, 
and  inspired  him  with  the  design  of  extending  his  dominion  to 
the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  designs  of  this  enterprising 
monarch  on  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  mvite  our  attention  to 
that  quarter ;  but  previously  require  a  short  retrospect  to  its 
earlier  history. 


SECTION  xxm. 

HISTORY  OP   SCOTLAND  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

1.  [The  Celts  or  Gaels  were  probably  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  who  were  driven  upon  the  west  and  north  by  the  suc- 
cessive invasions  of  strangers  who  landed  in  the  east.  Their 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  and  northernmost 
parts  of  Scotland.  In  the  fifth  century  there  were  in  North 
Britain  two  powerful  and  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  who  are  for 
the  first  time  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Picts  and 
iScots.  The  Picts,  or  men  of  the  plains,  dwelt  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  midland  provinces ;  and  the  Scots,  or  men  of  the  hills, 
on  the  north-western  coast.  The  Picts  were  a  mixed  race  of 
Celts  and  settlers  from  the  north,  of  Gothic  name,  descent,  and 
lan^age ;  while  the  Scots  were  of  Irish  origin.  These  two 
nations  appear  to  have  resembled  each  other  in  manners  and 
ferocity,  and  to  have  exercised  the  last  quality  without  scruple 
on  the  Roman  colonists  of  the  south.  When  the  Komans  with- 
drew firom  Britain  about  410,  the  Picts  and  Scots  confederated 
together  for  an  irruption  into  the  south,  and  harassed  the  Britons 
for  a  number  of  years;  when,  in  449,  they  invited  the  Saxons  to 
their  aid.  The  Picts  and  Scots  were  then  driven  back  within  their 
own  limits.  In  547,  Ida,  an  Angle  chief,  landed  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed,  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland,  subduing  the  Picts  who  had  established 
themselves  on  the  south  of  the  firith  of  Forth.  Scotland  was 
then  divided  between  five  nations: — 1.  The  Anglo-Saxons;  2. 
the  Picts ;  3.  the  Dalraid  or  Irish  Scots ;  4.  the  Britons ;  and  5. 
the  Galloway  Scots.  The  Picts  had  to  maintain  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  Saxons  on  one  side,  and  with  the  Scoto-Irish 
on  the  other,  until  842,  when  Urad,  the  last  of  their  kings,  was 
slain,  and  the  nation  subdued  by  Kenneth  II.] 

2.  [When  Kenneth  Macalpine  united  in  his  person  the  crowns 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  he  was  able  successfully  to  resist  tha  -^^x- 
like  Saxons.     The  country  united  under  VvVa  a\?'aj^  "s^^'^  \5aRXv  ^la^^ 
Scotland,  which  it  has  ever  since  retam^d.    YxacxXjc^^ixsaa^^ss^"' 
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til  the  rd^  of  Malcolm  III.  sumamed  Cean-mohr,  or  the  great 
head,  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  occupied  either  in  repelling 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  or  joining  them  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Malcolm,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  king  Macbeth,* 
who  had  slain  his  father  Dmican,  the  previous  king,  in  1039,] 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1057 ;  and  espousing  the  cause  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  whose 
sister  he  married,  he  thus  provoked  a  war  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  which  was  equally  prejudicial  to  both  kingdoms. 
In  an  expedition  of  Malcolm  into  England,  it  is  alleged  that,  after 
concluding  a  truce,  he  was  compelled  by  William  to  do  homage  for 
his  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  that  this  homage  was  done  for  the  ter- 
ritories in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  won  by  the  Scots, 
and  held  in  vassalage  of  the  English  crown,  though  this  homage 
was  afterwards  absurdly  made  the  pretext  of  a  claim  of  feudal 
sovereignty  over  all  Scotland.  Malcolm,  during  his  reijp,  sup- 
ported a  spirited  contest  with  England,  both  under  William  I 
and  his  son  Kufus ;  and  to  the  virtues  of  his  Queen,  Margaret, 
his  kingdom,  in  its  domestic  policy,  owed  a  degree  of  civilization 
remarkable  in  those  ages  of  barbarism.  Malcolm  was  killed  whilst 
besieging  Alnwick,  together  with  his  eldest  son,  in  1093.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald  Bane,  who,  on  issuing  an 
edict  of  banishment  agiainst  all  foreign  nobles  in  the  kingdom, 
was  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Edgar,  the  third  son  of  Malcolm, 
1098.  Edgar  died  after  an  undisturbed  reign  of  about  niae  years, 
in  1106. 

2.  Alexander  I.  succeeded,  as  next  brother  to  Edgar.  His 
reign  is  chieflv  remarkable  for  the  determined  struggle  he  made 
in  defence  of  the  independence  of  the  church  of  Scotland  against 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  each  claimed  a 
spiritual  authority  over  Scotland,  and  the  right  to  consecrate 
the  primate,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  they 
were  supported  by  the  popes.  Alexander  died  in  1124,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  David  I.,  celebrated 
even  by  the  democratic  Buchanan,  as  an  honour  to  his  country 
and  to  monarchy,  he  won  fi*om  Stephen,  and  annexed  to  his  crown, 
the  whole  earldom  of  Northumberland.  In  those  reigns  we  hear 
of  no  claim  of  the  feudal  subjection  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  though  the  accidental  fortune  of  war  afterwards  fur- 
nished a  ground  for  it.  William  I.  (the  Lion),  the  grandson  of 
David,  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick  by  Henry  U.,  was  compelled, 
as  the  price  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  kingdom, 
1174 ;  an  obligation  which  his  successor  Kichard  voluntarily  dis- 
charged, as  deeming  it  to  have  been  unjustly  extorted.  [William 
ag£un  successfully  opposed  the  interference  of  the  pope  in  the 
nomination  to  the  arcnbishoprick  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  kingdom 

*  JIfacbeth  and  Dunetn  were  cou«\nt,  and  grandcYiWdnin  b^  their  inothar't  side 
of  Malcolm  II,       The  claim  of  Macbeth,  aocordVnft  to  lY^e  Tu\e  oC  ^Q\.t\K\\  %wc»«%. 
aioa,  wma  better  than  Chat  of  Duucau.    See  8^  "W*  Wo^Va  HViXoti  Ql^iicQic\a.u4. 
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was  laid  under  an  interdict ;  but  he  remained  unshaken,  when 
the  excommunication  was  recalled  by  the  new  pope.  Pope 
Clement  III.,  in  1181,  formally  ratified  the  privileees  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  of  Scotland.  William  denved  his  cog- 
nomen of  the  lion,  firom  his  being  the  first  who  adopted  that 
animal  as  the  armorial  bearing  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1214, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  11.,  a  wise  and  active 
monarch,  who  endeavoured  to  civilize  his  Celtic  subjects,  and  to 
enforce  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  led  to  many  civil 
contentions.] 

3.  [Alexander  IH.  sifcceeded  at  eight  years  old,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1249.  He  successfully  repelled,  in  1263,  a 
formidable  invasion  by  Haco  king  of  Norway,  and  obtained  from 
him  the  cession  of  all  the  islands  in  the  western  seas,  except 
Orkney  and  Shetland.]  At  his  death  in  1285,  without  male  is- 
sue, Bruce  and  Baliol,  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  of  William  the  Lion,  by  the  female  line,  were  competi- 
tors for  the  crown,  and  the  pretensions  of  each  were  supported 
by  a  formidable  party  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  I.  of  England, 
chosen  umpire  of  the  contest,  arrogated  to  himself,  in  that 
character,  tne  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  compelling  all 
the  barons  to  swear  alle^ance  to  him,  and  taking  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  his  troops.  He  then  adjudged  the  crown 
to  Baliol,  [the  descendant  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  David] 
on  the  express  condition  of  his  swearing  fealty  to  him  as  lord 
paramount.  Baliol,  however,  soon  after  renouncing  his  allegi- 
ance, the  indignant  Edward  invaded  Scotland  with  an  immense 
force,  and  compelled  the  weak  prince  to  abdicate  the  throne 
and  resign  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  1296. 

4.  William  Waflace,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  whom  history 
records,  restored  the  fallen  honours  of  his  countiy.  Joined  by 
a  few  patriots,  his  first  successes  in  attacking  the  English  garri- 
sons brought  numbers  to  his  patriotic  standard.  Their  successes 
were  signal  and  conspicuous ;  victory  followed  upon  victory,  and 
while  Edward  was  engaged  on  the  Continent,  his  trqops  were 
utterly  defeated  in  a  desperate  engagement  at  Stirling,  and 
forced  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  1297.  Wallace,  the  deliverer  of 
his  country,  now  assumed  the  title  of  governor  of  Scotland  under 
Bahol,  who  was  Edward's  prisoner;  a  distinction  which  was 
followed  by  the  envy  and  disaffection  of  many  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  consequent  diminution  of  his  army.  The  Scots  were  defeated 
at  Falkirk,  1298.  Edward  returned  with  a  vast  accession  of 
force;  and,  after  a  fi[Tiitless  resistance,  the  Scottish  barons  finally 
obtained  peace  by  a  capitulation,  from  which  the  brave  Wallace  , 
was  excepted  by  name.  A  fiigitive  for  some  time,  he  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who  put  him  to  death  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  that  barbarous  reven^  <ys^a!s^ 
dictate,  August  23,  1304. 

6.  Scotland  found  a  second  champioiv  wi^  ^<^Ne£«t  m'^^^ssN. 

z 
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Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor  with  Baliol;  who,  deeply 
resenting  the  humiliation  of  his  country,  once  more  set  up  the 
standard  of  war,  and  gave  defiance  to  the  English  monarch,  to 
whom  his  father  and  grand&ther  had  meanly  sworn  allegiance. 
Under  this  intrepid  leader  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused 
at  once:  the  English  were  attacked  in  every  quarter,  and  once 
more  entirely  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  Robert  Bruce  was 
crowned  king  at  Scone,  March  27,  1306 ;  and  Edward,  advanc- 
ing with  an  immense  army,  died  at  Burgh  on  the  Ssmds,  near 
Carlisle,  on  the  7th  July  1307,  enjoining  it  with  his  last  breath  to 
his  son  Edward  11.  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Scots  to  the 
entire  reduction  of  the  country. 


[1.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  the  same  .people  as  the  conquerors  of  South 
Britain,  occupied  the  March,  Teviotdale  as  high  as  Melrose,  and  the  Three 
Lothians.  llie  Saxons  retained  possession  of  these  five  provinces  under 
several  kings.  One  of  these,  Edwin,  huilt  the  castle  called  from  his  name 
Eldwinsbur^,  now  Eldinburgh ;  2.  The  Picts,  the  most  numerous  race,  pos- 
sessed the  counties  of  Stirling,  Perth,  Fife,  Angus,  and  all  the  north-eastern 
counties ;  though  in  Moray,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland,  there  were  settlements 
of  Scandinavians  in  a  state  of  independence.  3.  The  Dalbaid  or  Irish 
Scots  held  all  the  mountainous  mstrict  now  called  Argyleshire,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  4.  The  Britons,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
colonists,  inhabited  Clydesdale,  with  Peeblesshire,  Selkirkshire,  and  the  upper 
part  of  Roxburghshire,  bordered  on  the  south  by  Cumberland  :  these  pro- 
vinces formed  the  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde.  5.  The  Galloway  Scots 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Ayrshire  and  'Wigtonshire.  They  were  a 
mixed  race,  partly  Scots,  settlers  from  Ireland,  of  a  different  stock  from  the 
Dalraid  or  Ulster  Irish,  and  of  Picts,  who  had  acquired  possessions  among 
them.] 


SECTION  XXIV. 

HISTORY  OF  £K6LAin>  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  has  been  styled  the  English 
Justinian,  the  constitution  of  England  gradually  advanced  to  ma- 
turity.*   The  commons  had  been  admitted  to  parliament  in  the 

»  According  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  there  was  more  done  in  the  first  thirteen 
yeart  of  hit  reign  to  settle  and  establish  the  distributive  justice  of  the  kingdom, 
than  in  all  the  ages  since  that  time  put  together,  4  Blackstone  423.  1.  He  established, 
confirmed,  and  settled,  the  Great  Charter,  and  Charter  of  ForesU.  2.  He  gave  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  by  limiting  and 
establishing  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  8.  He  defined  the  limits  of 
the  several  temporal  courts  ot  the  highest  Jurisdiction,  those  of  the  king's  bench, 
common  pleas,  and  exchequer.  4.  He  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  inferior  courts 
in  counties,  hundreds,  and  manors.  5.  He  secured  the  property  of  the  subject,  by 
abolishing  all  arbitrary  taxes  and  tollages,  levied  without  consent  of  the  national 
council.  8.  He  first  established  a  repository  for  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom; 
few  of  them  are  more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  his  father,  and  those  were  by  him 
collected.  7.  He  instituted  a  speedier  way  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  by  granting 
execution  upon  goodg  and  chattels,  and  land.    8.  He  provided  against  the  inaliena. 

tion  of  property.    9,  He  effectually  protided  fox  V\\ft  t«co^«^  of  advowsons  as 

feoipmntfrigbts,  *c 
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latter  period  of  his  iaAher  Henry  m,  A  statute  was  passed,  25 
Edward,  cap.  5  and  6,  (1297),  which  declared,  that  n6  tax  or 
impost  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  lords  and  com- 
mons. The  same  monarch  ratified  the  Magna  Charta  no  less 
than  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  his  reign ;  and  henceforward 
this  fundamental  law  began  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  un- 
alterable. 

2.  Edward  11.  was  in  character  the  very  opposite  of  his  father, 
weak,  indolent,  and  capricious,  but  of  humane  and  benevolent 
afi^tions.  He  disgusted  his  nobles  by  his  attachment  to  mean 
and  undeserving  favourites,  whom  he  raised  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  state,  and  honoured  with  his  exclusive  confidence. 
[Responsible  advisers  of  the  crown  were  then  unknown.]  Peirs 
Gaveston,  a  vicious  and  trifling  minion,  whom  the  king  appointed 
resent  when  on  a  journey  to  Paris  to  marry  Isabella,  daughter 
ofPhilip  the  Fair,  disgusted  the  barons  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
compelled  the  king  to  delegate  all  the  authority  of  government 
to  certain  commissioners,  and  to  abandon  his  fiivounte  to  their 
resentment.  He  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and, 
on  attempting  to  escape  was  seized  and  beheaded,  1312. 

3.  Edward,  in  obedience  to  his^father's  will,  invaded  Scotland 
with  100,000  men.  King  Robert  Bruce  met  this  immense  force 
with  30,000  at  Bannockbum,  near  Stirling,  and  defeated  them 
with  prodigious  slaughter,  June  26,  1314.  This  important  vic- 
tory secured  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Edward  escaped  by 
sea  to  his  own  domimons ;  and  a  new  fiivourite,  Spencer,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  Gaveston,  his  undeserved  elevation  and  over- 
bearing character  completed  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles  to  their 
sovereign.  The  queen,  a  vicious  adulteress,  joined  the  malecon- 
tents,  and,  passing  over  to  France,  obtained  firom  her  brother 
Charles  IV.  an  arm^r  to  invade  England  and  dethrone  her  hus- 
band. Her  enterprise  was  succes^ul.  Spencer  and  his  fiither 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  perished  on 
a  scaffold.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  parliament, 
and  solemnly  deposed ;  and,  being  confined  to  prison,  was  soon 
after  put  to  death  with  unexampled  circimistances  of  cruelty, 
1327. 

4.  Edward  HI.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  1327,  could 
not  submit  to  the  regency  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  of 
crimes.  His  fiither^s  death  was  revenged  by  the  perpetual  imprison- 
ment of  Isabella,  and  the  public  execution  of  her  paramour  Mor- 
timer, 1330.  The  death  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  minor- 
ity of  his  son  David  II.,  induced  Edward  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Scotland.  He  marched  to  the  north  with  a  prodigious  army, 
vanquished  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  Halidon-hill,  and  placed 
Edward  Baliol,  his  vassal  and  tributary,  on  the  throne,  1333. 
But  the  kingdom  was  as  repugnant  as  ever  to  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  fiivourable  opportunity  was  taken,  for  t\va  x'i- 
newal  of  hostilities,  which  was  j^vea  by  t\i^  'w^a  m^^"W5iRfc« 
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6.  On  tlie  death  of  Charles  IV.  in  1328,  without  male  issue, 
the  crown  of  France  was  claimed  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  the  sister  of  Charles,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  the  male  heir,  Philip  of  Valois, 
grandson  of  Philip  HI.  [In  1337,  Edward  publicly  asserted 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  determined  to  enforce  his 
claims  by  invasion.*  He  formed  alliances  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Guilders,  and  other  princes; 
while  Philip  attached  to  his  interest  the  kings  of  Navarre,  and 
Bohemia;  the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  Lorraine,  Austria,  and  others. 
Half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  this  quarrel. 
Edward's  first  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1338,  was  firuitless.  In 
the  following  year  he  fitted  out  an  immense  armament  by  sea 
and  land,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French  fleet 
off  Helvoet  Sluys.  A  petty  warfare  was  continued  until  1345, 
when  Edward  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and,  with  his 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  ran  a  career  of  the  most  glorious  exploits. 
Philip,  with  100,000  men,  met  the  English  with  30,000,  and  was 
entirely  defeated  in  the  field  of  Cressy  (August  26, 1345).  Here 
the  English  are  said  for  the  fiirst  time  to  have  used  artillery  in 
battle.  Fire-arms  are  thus  but  a  recent  invention,  and  have 
much  contributed  to  lessen  both  the  slaughter  and  the  fi^equency 
of  wars.  Mr  Hume  observes,  that  war  is  now  reduced  nearly  to 
a  matter  of  calculation.  A  nation  knows  its  power ;  and,  when 
overmatched,  either  yields  to  its  enemies,  or  secures  itself  by  al- 
liance. But  late  events  have  given  some  contradiction  to  these 
opinions.  Calais,  taken  by  the  English  in  1347,  remained  in 
their  possession  for  210  years,  till  1558. 

6.  The  Scots,  in  the  meantime,  invading  England,  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Durham,  by  Philippa,  the  heroic  queen  of 
Edward  IH.,  and  their  sovereign  David  U.  led  prisoner  to 
London,  1346.  A  truce  concluded  between  Edward  and  Philip 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1350,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  his  son  John,  who  took  the  field  with  60,000  men  against 
the  Black  Prince,  and  was  defeated  by  him  with  a  far  inferior 
number  in  the  signal  battle  of  Poictiers  (September  19,  1350). 
John,  king  of  France,  was  led  in  triumph  to  London,  the  fellow- 
prisoner  of  David,  king  of  Scotland.  But  England  derived  fi'om 
these  victories  nothing  but  honour.  The  French  continued  the 
war  with  great  vigour  during  the  captivity  of  their  sovereign, 
who  died  m  London,  1364;  and  they  obtamed  a  peace  by  the 
cession  to  the  English  of  Poitou,  St.  Onge,  Perigord,  &c.,  while 
Edward  consented  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  death  of  the  Black  Prince  in  1376,  a  most  heroic  and 
virtuous  character,  plunged  the  nation  in  grief,  and  broke  the 
spirits  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  following  year,  June  21, 

«  Bjr  the  Sslic  hw,  the  fundamental  law  of  France,  females  and  their  descendants 
urere  excluded  from  the  succeulon  to  the  thconet  cow««i\wvnX\>s  EdMracd  had  iio 
^^31  el»im  wbMterer  through  hU  mother. 
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1377.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  series  of  his  victories,  and 
the  extent  of  his  conquests,  yet  before  his  death  he  had  lost  them 
all  except  Calais  and  a  single  fort  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.] 

7.  Kichard  U.  succeeded  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
Charles  VI.  soon  after  became  king  of  France  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  both  kingdoms  suffered  Som  the  distractions  attend- 
ing a  regal  minority.  In  England  the  contests  for  power  between 
the  king's  uncles,  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  embroiled  all 
public  measures;  and  the  consequent  disorders  required  a 
stronger  hand  to  compose  them  than  that  of  the  weak  and 
&cile  Bichard.  Taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence,  then 
engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster rose  m  open  rebellion,  and  compelled  Kichard,  at  his 
return,  to  resign  the  crown.  The  parliament  confirmed  his  de- 
position (September  29,  1399),  and  he  was  soon  after  privately 
assassinated  in  the  thirtv-fourtii  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  posterity.  Thus  began  the  con- 
tentions between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 


SECTION  XXV. 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.— -STATE 

OF  MANNERS. 

I.  Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  Richard 

II.  in  1399,  and  had  immediately  to  combat  a  rebellion  raised  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  for  placing  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
the  heir  of  the  houses  of  Clarence  and  of  York,  on  the 
throne.*  The  Scotch  and  Welsh  took  part  with  the  rebels,  but 
their  united  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury^  and  their  leader, 
young  Percy  (Hotspur),  killed  on  the  field.  A  second  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  was  quelled  by  the  capital 
punishment  of  its  author.  The  secular  arm  was  rigorously  ex- 
tended against  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  and  this  reign  saw  the 
first  detestable  examples  of  religious  persecution.  The  life  of 
Henry  was  imbittered  by  the  youthful  disorders  of  his  son  the 
prince  of  Wales,  who  anerwards  nobly  redeemed  his  character. 
Henry  IV.  died  March  20,  1413,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

2.  His  son  Henry   v .  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  of 
France,  fi:om  the  temporary  insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  VI.,* 

*  The  earl  of  March  was  grandion  of  Roger  Mortimer,  the  grandson  of  Philippa* 
only  child  of  Lionel  duke  ot  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.    His  grandfather 
was  declared  heir  to  the  crown  in  1385.    Henry  IV.  was  the  grandson  of  John  uC 
Gaunt  duke  of  Idincaster,  third  son  of  Edward  III     HeTice  \.\ie  «»x\  ol'^^ci^ 'w'^ 
heir  to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  descent  from  t\^c  duke  ol  C\MCWCft»*:sv^\w2«  v^ 
tJte  house  of  York  as  the  elder  son  of  Richaid  duSkfe  ol  XoOi-,  ^«*  ^^  ^^^ 
AMitth  son  of  Edward  III, 
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and  the  factious  struggles  for  power  between  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans,  to  invade  the  kingdom  with  a  large 
army,  which  a  contagious  distemper  wasted  down  to  a  fiflh  of  its 
numbers ;  yet  with  this  handful  of  resolute  and  hardy  troops  he 
defeated  the  French  army  of  60,000,  under  the  constable 
d* Albert,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  which  10,000  of 
the  enemy  were  slain  and  14,000  made  prisoners,  Oct.  24,  1415. 
Returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  forces,  he  landed  again  in 
1417,  with  an  army  of  25,000,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  1420. 
The  insane  monarch,  with  his  court,  fled  to  Troyes,  and  Henry 
pursuing,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  with  the  queen -mother 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
marry  Catharine  the  daughter  of  Charles  V  I.  and  receive  the 
kingdom  of  France  as  her  dowry,  which,  till  the  death  of  her 
father,  he  should  govern  as  regent. 

3.  Meantime  the  return  of  Henry  to  England  gave  the 
dauphin  hopes  of  the  recovery  of  his  kmgdom.  He  was  victori- 
ous in  an  engagement  with  the  English  under  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  to  the  king:  but  his  success  was  of  no  longer 
duration  than  the  absence  of  the  English  sovereign,  who  was 
himself  hastening  to  the  period  of  his  triumphs.  Seized  with  a 
mortal  distemper,  Henry  died  at  Bois  Vincennes,  August  31, 
1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
princes  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England.  His  brother, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  was  declared  regent  of  France ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  about  the  same  time,  Henry  VI.,  an  infant 
nine  months  old,  was  proclaimed  king  at  Paris  and  at  London. 

4.  Charles  VII.  recovered  France  by  slow  degrees.  With 
the  aid  of  a  young  female  enthusiast,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whom 
the  credulity  of  the  age  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  Heaven,  he 
gained  several  important  advantages  over  the  English,  which  the 
latter  inhumanly  revenged,  by  burning  this  heroine  as  a  sorcer- 
ess. Her  death  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  French  as  her  life 
had  been.  The  government  of  the  English  was  universally  de- 
tested ;  it  was  a  struggle  of  many  years ;  but  at  length,  in  1450, 
they  were  deprived  of  aU  they  had  ever  possessed  in  France, 
except  Calais  and  Guignes.  Charles,  when  he  had  restored  his 
kingdom  to  peace,  governed  it  with  admirable  wisdom  and 
moderation.  [The  royal  authority  in  France  gained  fresh 
vigour  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English.  Charles  was  the  first 
king  who  established  a  permanent  militia,  and  taught  his  succes- 
sors to  abandon  the  feudal  mode  of  warfare.  This  standing 
army  at  first  amounted  only  to  6000,  but  with  this  small  force 
he  was  able  gradually  to  abolish  the  feudal  system  and  to  lessen 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  This  prince  also  established  the  Uber- 
ties  of  the  Gallican  church  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

popes  by  the  celebrated  rule  called  the  Pragmatic  sanction. 
1438.] 
^.  The  state  of  England  and  of  Yroac^^XJafc  Vwo  ^Q^^.  ^^^Vi^^^i, 
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kingdoms  in  Europe,  furnishes  a  good  criterion  of  the  condition 
of  society  in  those  ages  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  Even 
in  the  large  cities,  the  houses  were  roofed  with  thatch,  and  had 
no  chinmieys.  Glass  windows  were  extremely  rare,  and  the 
doors  were  covered  with  straw.  In  England,  wine  was  sold 
only  in  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries.  Paper  made  from  linen 
rags,  was  first  manufactured  in  Grermany  about  1390 ;  and  the 
use  of  linen  for  shirts  was  at  that  time  a  very  rare  piece  of 
luxury.  Yet  it  appears,  that  even  before  that  age  the  progress 
of  luxury  had  excited  a  serious  alarm;  for  the  parliament  under 
Edward  lU.  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  in  apparel  to  all  who  had  not  £100.  a-year;  and  Charles 
YI.  of  France  ordained,  that  none  should  presume  to  entertain 
with  more  than  two  dishes  and  a  mess  of  soup.  Before  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  the  whole  country  of  England  was  plundered 
by  robbers  in  great  bands,  who  laid  waste  entire  villages;  and 
some  of  the  household  officers  of  Henry  HI,  excused  themselves 
for  robbing  on  the  highway,  because  the  king  allowed  them  no 
wages.  In  1303,  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster  were 
indicted  for  robbing  the  king's  exchequer,  but  acquitted.  Tlie 
admirable  laws  of  Edward  I.,  which  acquired  to  him  the  title  of 
the  English  Justinian,  gave  strong  testimony  of  the  miserable 
policy  and  barbarism  of  the  precedmg  times. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

DECLINE  AXD  FALL  OP  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

1.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Ottoman  Turks  [deprived  the 
Greek  emperors  of  all  their  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  Europe,  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  tribute  for  those  that  were  left.  The  emperors  owed  the 
preservation  of  their  declining  empire,  for  some  time,  entirely  to 
the  reverses  which  befell  the  Ottomans  fix)m  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Bajazet  I.  invested  Constantinople  by  sea  and  hmd  for 
several  years,  and  had  prepared  to  besiege  it  in  form,  when  he 
was  forced  to  change  his  purpose,  and  defend  himself  against  the 
victorious  Tamerlane,  1400.J 

2.  Timur-bek,  or  Tamerlane,  a  prince  of  the  Moguls,  or  Uz- 
bek Tartars,  and  descended  from  Zingis-Khan,*  after  the  con- 
quest of  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India  and  Syria,  was  invited 
by  the  Asiatic  princes,  enemies  of  Bajazet,  to  protect  them 

*  rXhe  native  country  of  the  Moguls  or  Mongols,  was  the  country  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  between  Eastern  Tartary  and  modern  Bokhara, 
which  they  still  inhabit.    The  famous  Zingis-Khan  was  a  chieC  of  ovi«  q>1\2ci%\.x^qk^ 
or  hordes,  and  appeared  as  a  conqueror  about  1206.  He  ft\3todMiedkV>Kv^xvw>0j\^1  ^Stcccvu^ 
cast  and  west  Tartary,  Turkistan,  Persia,  and  all  the  couwvc\c%  \»  ^^  ^^"^^^^T^^v 
viuces  of  Russia.    His  successors  conquered  Chiua,  ovet\.\xxtie^  \2a»  ^«Jav«w»  ^ 
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against  the  Ottoman  power,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
them.  Tamerlane,  flattered  by  this  request,  imperiously  sum- 
moned the  Turk  to  renounce  his  conquests ;  a  message  answered 
with  a  proud  defiance,  1400.  The  armies  met  near  Angoria 
(Ancyra)  in  Fhrygia,  and  Bajazet  was  totally  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Tamenane  in  1402.  The  conqueror  made  Samarcand 
in  Bokhara,  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  there  received  the 
homage  of  all  the  princes  of  the  East.  Illiterate  himself,  he  was 
solicitous  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science  in  his  do- 
minions ;  and  Samarcand  became  for  a  while  the  seat  of  learning, 
politeness,  and  the  arts,  but  was  destined  to  relapse,  afler  a  short 
period,  into  its  ancient  barbarism. 

3.  The  Turks,  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  on  an  expedition 
to  China  in  1405,  resumed  their  purpose  of  destroying  the  empire 
of  the  East.  Amurat  U.  ^andson  of  Bajazet,  a  prince  of  a  sin- 
milar  character,  had,  on  the  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Poland,  devoted  his  days  to  retirement  and  study.  A 
violation  of  the  treaty,  by  an  attack  from  the  Poles  on  his  do- 
minions, made  him  quit  his  solitude.  He  engaged  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  Polish  armv  at  Varna,  with  their  pemdious  sovereign 
(1444),  and  then  calmly  returned  to  his  retreat,  till  a  simimr 
crisis  of  public  expediency  once  more  brought  him  into  active 
life.  He  lefl  his  dominions  to  his  son  Mahomet  IT.,  who  resumed 
the  project  for  the  destruction  of  Constantinople ;  but  its  fall  was 
a  second  time  retarded  by  the  necessity  in  which  the  Turks  were 
unexpectedly  placed,  of  defending  their  own  dominions  against  a 
powerful  invaaer. 

4.  Scanderbeg  (John  Castriot)  prince  of  Albania,  whose  ter- 
ritories had  been  seized  by  Amurat  11.,  was  educated  by  the 
Sultan  as  his  own  child,  and,  when  of  age,  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army,  which  he  employed  in  wresting  from 
Amurat  his  paternal  kingdom,  1443.  By  great  talents  and 
military  skill,  he  maintained  his  independent  sovereignty  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years. 

5.  Mahomet  H.,  sumamed  the  Great,  son  of  the  philosophic 
Amurat,  a  vouth  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  resumed  the  plan 
of  extinguisnin^  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  making  Constan- 
tinople tne  capital  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Its  indolent  inhabi- 
tants made  but  a  feeble  preparation  for  defence,  and  the  powers 
of  Europe  looked  on  with  the  most  supine  indifference.  The 
Turks  assailed  the  city  both  on  the  land  side  and  that  of  the 
sea;  and  battering  down  its  waUs  with  their  cannon,  entered 

Bagdad,  and  rendered  the  Seljukian  TurkUh  Sultans  of  Roum  or  Iconium  their 

tributaries.    Baton,  the  grandson  of  Zingis,  conquered  Russia  in  1237,  then  pene. 

trated  into  Poland,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 

AdriMtic  SeM,  plundering  cities,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  carrying  terror  and 

dt'ttruction  wherever  he  went.     Baton  founded  the  empire  of  Kipchak.  which 

rxtonded  over  mil  the  'iartar  countries  to  the  nonVv  ot  \A«  C«vq\«.w  Sea  and  the 

£uxi/ie.  as  slto  over  Huuin  and  the  Crimea.^ 
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si^^ord  in  hand^  and  massacred  all  who  opposed  them.  The 
emperor  Constantine  was  slain ;  the  city  surrendered ;  and  thus 
was  finally  extinguished  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Komans  in 
1453,  which,  from  the  building  of  its  capital  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  had  subsisted  1123  years.     The  imperial  edifices  were 

E reserved  from  destruction,  the  churches  conyerted  into  mosques ; 
ut  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  allowed  to  all  the  Chris- 
tians. From  that  time  the  Greek  Christians  have  regularly  chosen 
their  own  patriarch,  whom  the  Sultan  instaJs ;  although  his  author- 
ity  continues  to  be  disputed  by  the  Latin  patriarch,  who  is  chosen 
by  the  pope.  Mahomet  the  Great  liberally  patronized  the  arts 
and  sciences;  and  to  compensate  for  the  migration  of  those 
learned  Greeks,  who,  on  the  fall  of  the  empire,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  countries  of  Europe,  invited  both  artists  and  men 
of  letters  to  his  capital  firom  other  kingdoms. 

6.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  the  conquest 
of  [Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Greece,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesus 
or  Morea,  as  well  as  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
submitted  in  like  manner,  1466.]  Italy  might  probably  have 
met  with  a  similar  fiite,  but  for  the  fleet  of  the  Venetians  who 
opposed  the  arms  of  Mahomet  with  considerable  success,  and 
even  attacked  him  in  Greece ;  but  the  contending  powers  soon 
afler  put  an  end  to  hostilities  by  a  treaty.  Mahomet  the  Great 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  1481.  The  Turkish  empire  thus 
became  firmly  established  in  Europe,  and  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  put  themselves  at  the  same  time  under  the  protection  of 
the  Porte.* 


SECTION  xxvn. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POLICY  OP  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  government  of  Turkey  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  ^he 
whole  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  the  state  centering 
in  the  smtan,  whose  power  is  subject  to  no  constitutional  control. 
It  is,  however,  limited  in  some  degree  by  religious  opinion ;  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran  inculcating  certain  duties  on  the  sovereign 
which  it  would  be  held  an  impiety  to  transgress.  It  is  yet  more 
strongly  limited  by  the  fear  of  dethronement  and  assassination. 
Under  these  restraints,  the  prince  can  never  venture  on  an  ex- 
treme abuse  of  power. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  fitted  for  a  subjection  bordering 
on  slavery.  Concubinage  being  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Ma^ 
homet,  the  grand  Seigmor,  the  viziers,  pachas,  and  other  prin- 
cipal men,  are  bom  of  female  slaves ;  and  there  i&  o^QA^t^ij^^  ^ 

♦  The  ottoman  Court,  §o  called  from  }uii\ce  be\Tv«  ttitoLVa\*\.«T«a.«^^3Rfe  V^»  ^^ 
the  Suluui  '$  palace* 
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subject  of  the  empire  of  ingenuous  blood  by  both  parents.  It;  is 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  policy,  that  all  the  officers 
of  state  should  be  such  as  the  sultan  can  entu^ly  command,  and 
at  any  time  destroy,  without  danger  to  himself. 

3.  The  grand  yizier  was  usually  (the  office  is  now  abolished) 
intrusted  with  the  whole  fmictions  of  government,  and  of  course 
subjected  to  the  sole  responsibility  for  all  public  measures. 
Subordinate  to  him  are  six  viziers  of  the  bench,  who  are  his 
council  and  assessors  in  cases  of  law,  of  which  he  is  supreme 
jud?e.  The  power  of  the  grand  vizier  is  absolute  over  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire ;  but  he  cannot  put  to  death  a  beglerbeg 
or  a  pacha*  without  the  imperial  signature ;  nor  punish  a  jani- 
zary, unless  through  the  medium  of  his  military  commander. 
The  beglerbegs  are  the  governors  of  several  provinces;  the 
pachas,  of  a  smgle  province.  All  dignities  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire are  persona^  and  dependent  on  the  sovereign's  pleasure. 

4.  The  revenues  of  the  grand  seignior  arise  from  taxes  and 
customs  laid  on  the  subject,  annual  tnbutes  paid  by  the  Tartars, 
stated  gifts  from  the  gove^ors  of  the  provinces ;  and,  above  all, 
the  confiscations  of  estates,  from  the  viziers  and  bashaws  down- 
wards to  the  lowest  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  certain  and 
fixed  revenues  of  the  soverei^  are  small  in  comparison  to  those 
which  are  arbitrary;  and  his  absolute  power  enables  him  to 
execute  great  projects  at  a  small  expense. 


SECTION  xxvni. 

FRANCE  AND  ITALY  IN  THE  END  OP  THE  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

1 .  There  was  scarcely  any  vestige  now  remaining  in  France  of 
the  ancient  feudal  government.  The  only  subsisting  great  fiefs 
were  Burffundy  andBrittauy.  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  sought  to  increase  his  territories  by  the  conquest  ot  Swit- 
zerland and  Lorraine,  was  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  and  killed  in 
battle ;  and  as  he  left  no  son,  Louis  XI.  of  France  took  posses- 
sion of  Burgundy  as  a  male  fief,  1447.  The  duke's  daughter  mar- 
ried Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  who  by  this 
marriage  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  Burgundy  and  of  Provence,  which  was 
Tjequeathed  to  France  by  the  count  de  la  Marche,  increased  very 
greatly  the  power  of  the  crown.  Louis  XI.,  an  odious  com- 
pound of  vice,  cruelty,  and  superstition,  and  a  tyrant  to  his  peo- 
ple, was  yet  the  author  of  many  wise  and  excellent  regula- 
tiona  of  public  policy.  The  barbarity  of  the  pubhc  executions 
in  bis  reign  ia  beyond  all  belief*,  yet  tke  -^do^n.  of  his  laws,  the 

•  Governotft  of  pio^VncM. 
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encouragement  he  gave  to  commerce,  the  restraints  he  imposed 
on  the  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  and  the  attention  he  bestowed 
in  regulatmg  the  courts  of  justice,  must  ever  be  mentioned  to 
his  honour. 

8.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  besides  the*  bequest  of  Provence 
to  Louis  XI.,  left  him  his  empty  title  of  sovereign  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Louis  was  satisfied  with  the  substantial  gift ;  but  his  son 
Charles  VIII.  was  dazzled  with  the  shadow.  After  uniting 
Brittany  to  the  crown  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  which  conso- 
lidated France  into  a  great  and  powerftd  kingdom,  he  pro- 
jected the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  embarked  in  the  enterprise 
with  the  most  improvident  precipitancy,  1494. 

4.  The  dismembered  state  of  Italy  was  favourable  to  his  views. 
The  popedom,  during  the  transference  of  its  seat  to  Avignon, 
had  lost  many  of  its  territories.  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Ferrara, 
had  their  independent  sovereigns.  Piedmont  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy ;  Genoa  and  Milan  to  the  family  of  Sforza. 
Florence,  under  the  Medici,  had  attained  to  a  very  nigh  pitch  of 
splendour.  Cosmo,  the  founder  of  that  family,  emploj^ed  a  vast 
fortune,  acquired  by  commerce,  in  the  improvement  of  his  country, 
in  acts  of  public  munificence,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences 
and  elegant  arts.  His  high  reputation  obtained  for  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  chief  authority  in  his  native  state.  Peter  de  Medici, 
his  great-grandson,  ruled  in  Florence  at  the  period  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy. 

5.  The  papacy  was  enjoyed  at  this  time  by  Alexander  "VT. 
Borgia,  a  monster  of  wic&edness.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  who  had  invited  Charles  to  this  enterprise,  immediately 
betraved  him,  and  joined  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
Charles,  after  besieging  the  pope  ya.  Home,  and  forcing  him  to 
submission,  devoutly  kissed  ms  feet.  He  now  marched  against 
Naples,  while  its  timid  prince,  Alphonso,  fled  to  Sicily,  and  his 
son  to  the  Isle  of  Ischia,  after  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
alle^ance.  Charles  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  was  hailed 
emperor  and  Augustus ;  but  he  lost  lus  new  kingdom  in  almost 
as  short  a  time  as  he  had  gained  it.  The  French  began  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  masters  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula, 
which  led  to  the  league  of  Venice,  between  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  Isabella  of  Castile,  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians,  for  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy ;  the  duke  of -Milan  and  the  Venetians  assembling 
a  large  anny  near  Parma,  under  the  command  of  the  marquess  of 
Mantua.  Charles,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  detenmned  to 
return  to  France,  leaving  half  his  army  for  the  protection  of 
Naples.  On  the  return  of  Charles  to  France,  the  troops  he  had 
left  to  guard  his  conquest  were  entirely  driven  out  of  Italy, 
1496. 

6.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  from  t\ift  dac^vi^  ^'SrrX.  c^l'^Ksa 
confederacy  against  Charles  VIII.,  t\ie  aoxetcv^aa  cii'^xa's^'^^^- 
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lived  an  useful  lesson  of  policy,  and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  pre- 
serving a  balance  ofppwer^  by  that  tacit  league,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  always  subsisting,  for  the  prevention  of  the  inordi- 
nate aggrandizement  of  any  particular  state. 

7.  Charles  VIII.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  1498 ;  and, 
leaving  no  children,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  by  the  title  of  Louis  XII. 


THE  BAXANCE  OP  POWER. 

[The  political  system  called  the  balance  ofpoiDermAj  have  been  known  to, 
and  occasionally  acted  upon  by  the  nations  of  antiquity;  but  the  nations  that 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  certainly  never  acted  upon  it. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  there  was  a  constant 
warfare  carried  on  between  states,  either  to  defend  the  possessions  then 
occupied,  or  to  possess  others.  The  same  contention  was  generally  carried 
on  within  each  state  between  the  sovereigpi  and  his  nobles,  both  striving 
to  increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  the  people  being  con- 
sidered of  no  account  bv  either.  A  combination  of  causes  and  circum- 
stances, both  physical  and  moral,  produced  a  revolution  in  the  manners  and 
governments  of  most  of  the  European  states  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centurv.  The  disorders  of  feudal  anarchy  (the  military  occupation  of 
the  different  countries)  gradually  disappeared;  constitutions  better  organized 
were  introduced;  the  temporary  levies  of  vassals  began  to  be  superseded 
by  r^^ular  and  permanent  armies,  which  enabled  the  sovereigns  to  repress 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles  and  barons,  and  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  their  kingdoms.  Intemalpeace  led  to  in- 
dustry, and  the  desire  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment.  The  weaker  states 
natuially  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  power  capable  of  protecting  them 
against  the  inroads  of  ambitious  and  warlike  princes.  Hence  treaties  of  al- 
liance, subsidies,  and  guarantees;  those  wars  carried  on  by  a  general  com- 
bination of  powers;  and  hence  those  treaties  for  establishing  checks  and 
barriers  on  each  other.  The  object  of  the  Leafuo  of  Venice  was  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  numerous  states  of  Italy  as  they  then  existed. 
It  was  therefore  purely  a  defensive  and  preservative  confederacy. 

The  system  ox  political  equilibrium,  which  from  that  period  (1495)  be- 
came the  leading  ooject  of  every  European  cabinet,  did  not  aim  at  maintain- 
ing amonff  the  different  states  an  equali^  of  power  or  territorial  possessions. 
That  would  have  been  chimericaL  It  only  proposed  the  maintenance  of  a 
perfect  equality  of  rights,  in  virtue  of  which  the  weaker  states  might  enjoy 
m  security  all  that  they  held  by  a  just  claim,  against  the  ambition  and  usurpa- 
tion of  conquerors,  and  that  any  one  state  might  be  prevented  from  acquiring 
sufficient  power  to  resist  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  others.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  European  political  system  called  the  balance  of  power  ^  the  history 
of  which,  as  opposed  to  the  history  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  together 
with  the  great  events  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  history.] 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

1.  We  go  back  a  little  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centur}-, 
to  trace  the  history  of  Spain.  Peter  of  Castile,  sumamed  the 
Cruel  (for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  employed  seyere  means 
to  support  his  just  rights),  had  to  contend  against  a  bastard 
brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who,  with  the  aid  of  French 
mercenaries,  called  Malandrins,  led  by  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
strove  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom.  Peter  was  aided  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  then  sovereign  of  Guienne,  who  de- 
feated Trastamare,  and  took  Bertrand  prisoner;  but  on  the 
return  of  the  prince  to  England,  Peter  was  attacked  by  his 
former  enemies,  and  entirely  defeated.  Unable  to  restrain  his 
rage  in  the  first  interview  with  Trastamare,  the  latter  put  him  to 
death  with  his  own  hand,  1368;  and  thus  this  usurper  secured 
for  himself  and  his  posterity  the  throne  of  Castile. 

2.  The  weakness  and  debauchery  of  one  of  his  descendants, 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  occasioned  a  revolution  in  the  kingdom. 
The  majority  of  the  nation  rose  in  rebellion ;  the  assembly  of 
the  nobles  solemnly  deposed  their  king,  and,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  his  daughter  Johanna  being  a  bastard,  compelled  him 
to  settle  the  crown  on  his  sister  Isabella.  They  next  brought 
about  a  marriage  between  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
which  united  the  monarchies  of  Arragon  and  Castile.  After  a 
ruinous  civil  war,  the  revolution  was  at  length  completed  by 
the  death  of  the  deposed  sovereign  in  1474,  and  the  retirement 
of  his  daughter  Johanna  to  a  monastery,  1479. 

3.  At  die  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  thrones 
of  Arragon  and  Castile,  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder, 
from  the  lawless  depredations  of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals. 
It  was  the  first  object  of  the  new  sovereigns  to  repress  these 
enormities,  by  subjecting  the  ofienders  to  the  utmost  rigour  of 
law,  enforced  b^  the  sword.  The  Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brother- 
hood,*  was  instituted  in  1478,  for  the  discovery  and  punishment 
of  crimes;  and  the  Inquisition  in  1473  (See  sujpra,  Sect.  XIX. 
§  3),  under  the  pretext  of  extirpatmg  Judaism,  heresy,  and 
impiety,  afforded  the  most  detestable  examples  of  sanguinary 
persecution. 

4.  The  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  a  most  splendid  mon- 
archy, but  at  that  time  weakened  by  faction,  and  a  prey  to  civil 

*  The  Hermandad  was  a  national  mounted  police,  established  for  the  suppression 
of  violence  or  theft  committed  on  the  highways  or  in  the  open  country,  and  the 
capture  of  those  who  fled  from  the  cities  and  towns  into  the  country.    The  body 
was  governed  by  a  chief,  and  taxes  were  imposed  to  defiray  the  expense^  \^^  ^<«^>^ 
ties  sent  from  the  different  districts,    its  estabVisYwaenl  ^«a  n\c\«cv^1  ^V^kar^Xs^ 
the  nobility i  but  wag  continued  until  1496,  N»heu  vl  yi«c&  t«dL\M»dk  xo  wv  w.^&»»x^ 
police  force. 
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war,  offered  a  tempting  object  to  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Alboacen  was  at  war  with  his  nephew  Aboabdeli, 
who  wanted  to  dethrone  him ;  and  Ferdinand  aided  Aboabdeli, 
in  the  view  of  ruining  both;  for  no  sooner  was  the  latter  in 
possession  of  the  crown  by  the  death  of  Alboacen,  than  Ferdi- 
nand invaded  his  ally  with  the  whole  force  of  Arragon  and 
Castile.  Granada  was  beseiged  in  1491 ;  and  afler  a  blockade  oi 
eight  months,  surrendered  to  the  victor.  Aboabdeli,  by  a  mean 
capitulation,  saved  his  life,  and  purchased  a  retreat  for  his 
countrymen  to  a  mountainous  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  they 
were  suffered  to  enjoy  unmolested  their  laws  and  religion.  Thus 
ended  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  had  subsisted 
for  800  years. 

5.  Ferdinand,  from  that  period,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Spain. 
In  1492,  he  expelled  all  the  Jews  from  his  dominions,  on  the 
absurd  ground  that  they  kept  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom;  and  Spain  thus  lost  above  150,000  of  the  most 
industrious  of  her  inhabitants.  The  exiles  spread  themselves 
over  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  were  often  the  victims 
of  a  persecution  equally  inhuman.  It  would  appear  that  Spain 
has  felt,  even  to  the  present  times,  the  effects  of  this  folly,  in  the 
slow  progress  of  the  arts,  and  that  deplorable  inactivity  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  her  people.  Even  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  which  happened  at  this  very  period,  and  whidi  stimulated 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  m  all  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, produced  but  a  feeble  impression  on  that  nation,  which 
might  m  a  great  degree  have  monopolized  its  benefits.  Of  that 
great  discovery  we  shall  afterwards  treat  in  a  separate  section. 


SECTION  XXX. 

HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
TO  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. — CIVIL 
WARS  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 

1.  We  have  seen  France  recovered  from  the  EngUsh  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  talents  and  prow- 
ess of  Charles  VII.  During  the  minority  of  Henry,  who  was  a 
prince  of  no  capax^ity,  England  was  embroiled  by  the  factious 
contention  for  power  between  his  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  latter,  to 
promote  his  own  views  of  ambition,  married  Henry  to  Margaret 
of  Anjou  (1444),  daughter  of  Regn6  the  titular  king  of  Naples, 
a  woman  of  great  mental  endowments  and  singular  heroism  of 
character,  but  whose  severity  in  the  persecution  of  her  enemies, 
alienated  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  from  \^ievt  BiXfe^MiQ.^^  and  in- 
creased  the  partiaana  of  a  rival  claimant  oi  tSaa  oxo^wii. 
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2.  This  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  descended  by  his  mother 
from  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  and 
elder  brother  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  progeni- 
tor of  Henry  VI.  The  white  rose  distinguished  the  faction  of 
York,  as  the  red  that  of  Lancaster.  The  party  of  York  gained 
much  strength  from  the  incapacity  of  Henry,  who  was  subject  to 
fits  of  lunacy ;  and  Richard  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom,  1454.  The  authority  of  Henry  was  now 
annihilated ;  but  Margaret  roused  her  husband,  in  an  interval  of 
sanity,  to  assert  his  right ;  and  the  nation  was  divided  in  arms 
between  the  rival  parties.  Li  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's*  the 
Lancastrians  were  beaten,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  duke  of  York,  May  22,  1454.  Yet  the  parliament,  while  it 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  protector  (until  discharged  of  it 
b^  the  lords  in  parliament),  maintained  its  allegiance  to  the 
king,  [and  provided  that  the  duke^s  office  should  cease  on  the 
prince  of  Wales  becoming  of  age]. 

3.  The  spirit  of  the  queen  reanimated  the  royal  party ;  and 
the  Lancastrians  gained  such  advantage,  that  the  duke  of  York 
fied  to  Ireland,  while  his  cause  was  secretly  maintained  in  Eng- 
land by  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick.  In  the  battle  of  Northampton 
(1460)  the  party  of  York  again  prevailed,  and  Henry  once  more 
was  brought  prisoner  to  London,  while  his  dauntless  queen  stiU 
nobly  exerted  herself  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  York  now  claimed 
the  crown  in  open  parliament,  but  prevailed  only  to  have  his 
right  of  succession  ascertained  on  Henry^s  death,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  royal  issue. 

4.  In  the  next  battle,  fought  near  Wakefield,  December  80, 

1460,  the  duke  of  York  was  slain,  and  his  party  defeated;  but 
his  son  Edward,  supported  by  Warwick,  avenged  this  disaster  by 
a  signal  victory  near  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  [there  were 
engaged  60,000  Lancastrians  and  40,000  Yorkists,  March  29, 

1461.  In  this  battle  more  than  one  half  the  Lancastrians  per- 
ished, as  Edward  had  forbidden  his  troops  to  give  quarter.] 
York  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Edward  I V .,  while 
Margaret,  with  her  dethroned  husband  and  infant  son,  fled  to 
Flanders. 

5.  Edward,  who  owed  his  crown  to  Warwick,  was  ungrateful 
to  his  benefactor ;  and  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  his  con- 
duct forced  that  nobleman  at  length  to  take  part  with  the  faction 
of  Lancaster.  The  consequence  was,  that,  after  some  struggles, 
Edward  was  deposed  in  1470,  and  Henry  VI.  once  more  restored 
to  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  Warwick,  now  known  by  the  epithet 
of  The  king-maker.  But  this  change  was  of  no  duration :  the 
party  of  York  ultimately  prevailed ;  the  Lancastrians  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  JBamet,  and  the  brave  Warwick  slain  in 
the  engagement,  April  14,  1471. 

•  The  Paston  Letters,  written  iinined\ate\y  altet  W\\*  iitWvT^^XftXfe  ^«N.^x\'%  w»- 
score  were  kiUed^  wbH§t  5000  u  the  numbeT  g\veii\>3  \:ici«  cVwxcvavOkicx^ 
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6.  The  intrepid  Margaret,  whose  spirit  was  superior  to  every 
change  of  fortune,  prepared  to  strike  a  last  blow  for  the  crown  of 
England  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  The  event  was  fatal  to 
her  hopes:  victory  declared  for  Edward,  May  4, 1471.  Margaret 
was  sent  prisoner  to  the  tower  of  London ;  and  the  prince  her 
son,  a  youth  of  high  spirit,  when  brought  into  the  presence  of 
his  conqueror,  having  nobly  dared  to  justify  his  enterprise  to  the 
face  of  his  rival,  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Clarence.  Edward  returned  victorious  to  Lon- 
don, and  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  22d  of  May,  Henry 
VI.  was  privately  put  to  death  in  the  Tower.  The  heroic  Mar- 
garet, ransomed  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  died  in  1482.  [This 
finished  the  wars  of  the  two  roses,  which,  it  is  said,  cost  the  lives 
of  one  million  men  and  eighty  princes  of  the  blood.  They  were 
simply  wars  of  dynasty :  the  people  only  changed  masters ;  but 
the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  having  been  broken  by  extermi- 
nation and  extensive  confiscations  during  these  wars,  property  in 
land  came  to  be  much  more  subdivided,  which  led  to  the  change 
in  the  state  of  society  that  arose  in  the  subsequent  reigns.] 

7.  Edward  IV.,  thus  secured  on  the  throne  by  the  death  of  all 
his  competitors,  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  the  indul- 
gence of  a  vicious  and  tyrannical  nature.  He  put  to  death,  on 
the  most  frivilous  pretence,  his  brother  Clarence ;  and,  preparing 
to  gratify  his  subjects  by  a  war  with  France,  he  died  suddenly  in 
the  41st  year  of  his  age,  and  21st  of  his  reign ;  poisoned,  as  was  sus- 
pected, by  his  brother,  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  April  9, 1483. 

8.  Edward  left  two  sons,  the  elder,  Edward  V.,  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  named  Pro- 
tector in  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  hired,  by  means  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  mob  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  declare  their  wish 
for  his  assumption  of  the  crown.  He  yielded,  with  afiected  re- 
luctance, to  this  voice  of  the  nation,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by 
the  title  of  Richard  IH.,  June  26,  1483.  Edward  V.  (after  a 
reign  of  two  months),  together  with  his  brother  the  duke  of 
York,  were,  by  command  of  the  usurper,  smothered  while 
asleep,  and  privately  buried  in  the  Tower. 

9.  These  atrocious  crimes  found  an  avenger  in  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond,  the  surviving  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  who, 
aided  by  Charles  VHI.  of  France,  landed  in  England,  and  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdom. 
He  gave  battle  to  Richard  in  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  entirely 
defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  was  slain  while  fighting 
with  the  most  desperate  courage,  August  22,  1485.  The  crown 
he  wore  in  the  engagement  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  conqueror.  This  auspicious  day  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.     Henry  Vll.*  united  the  rights  of 

*  Ormndton  of  Owen  Tudor,  by  the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  son  of  Edmund, 
f»ii  of  Richmond^  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  AuYe  ot  ^Ttvcttet,  representative 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  through  an  WlegUimate  loxv  ot  lotvti  ol  ^vmvV  ^wV^  ^ 
l^ncaster,  mnd  third  aon  of  Edward  IIU 
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both  families  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV. 

10.  The  reign  of  Hemy  VII.  was  of  twenty-four  years'  du- 
ration ;  and  under  his  wise  and  politic  government,  the  kingdom 
recovered  all  the  wounds  it  had  sustained  in  those  unhappy  con- 
tests. Industry,  good  order,  and  perfect  subordination,  were 
the  fruit  of  the  excellent  laws  passed  in  this  reign ;  though  the 
temper  of  the  sovereign  was  despotic,  and  his  avarice,  m  the 
latter  part  of  his  rdgn,  prompted  to  the  most  oppressiye  ex- 
actions. 

11.  The  government  of  Henry  was  disturbed  by  two  very 
singular  enterprises ;  the  attempt  of  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of 
a  baker,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence;  and  the  similar  attempt  of  Ferkin  War- 
beck,  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  to  counterfeit  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  been  smothered  in  the  Tower  by  Bichard  III.  Bolii 
imposters  found  considerable  support,  but  were  finally  defeated. 
Simnel,  after  being  crowned  at  l^ublin  king  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, ended  his  &ya  in  a  menial  office  of  Henry's  household. 
Perkin  for  five  years  supported  his  cause  by  force  of  arms,  and 
was  aided  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  English  nobility.  Over- 
powered at  length,  he  surrendered  to  Henry,  who  condemned 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  his  ambitious  spirit  meditat- 
ing a  new  msurrection,  he  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Henry 
VII.  died  April  21,  1509,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty- fourth  of  his  reign. 


THE  CONDITION  Of  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  KINO  JOHN  TO  TUB 
DEATH  OF  HENBY  VII.,  121 G  TO  1509. 

To  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  barons,  the  cities  and  principal  towns 
of  England  that  were  the  property  of  the  crown  had  generally  before  the 
death  of  John  obtained  charters  of  priyilege  which  en&anchised  the  inhabi- 
tants, abolished  servitude  within  them,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination, 
with  liberty  to  build  wal&  and  to  form  a  municipal  guard  for  their  protection. 
In  that  way  a  numerous  body  of  the  English  people  became  free :  industry 
revived :  commerce  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  began  to  flourish : 
population  increased ;  and  wealth  was  acquired  by  those  who  had  been  before 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  These  corporations  became  so  many  little  republics, 
and  centres  of  freedom.  By  one  of  their  privileges,  whoever  of  servile  con- 
dition resided  within  them  for  a  year  and  a  day  without  beine  claimed,  was 
declared  free,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the  community.  The  demand  for 
labour  in  the  free  towns,  induced  the  bondmen  of  the  country  to  flock  to 
them  for  emplo3rment  and  concealment  imtil  the  year  had  expired.  Those 
who  had  ac(|uired  their  freedom,  assisted  others  in  obtaining  it.  The  transi- 
tion from  villains  regardant  to  freemen  was  also  favoured  by  the  necessities 
of  the  barons,  which  led  them  to  grant  charters  of  privileges  to  the  towns 
within  their  domains,  and  a  fixed  tenure  to  their  villains  for  sums  of  mone^^ 
particularly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  who  «ii|gB4gb^  \si  ^«  ^coaa^M^* 
It  was  probably  between  IJSSand  1274,  that  tihe  immwcwaUtt-^JfftB.^^^^ 
estates  tb»t  formerlj  studded  the  ancient  cu\.\ivva\«^  ^MtensJw^  «i  1S»^B»»»» 

2  a 
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came  to  be  detached  from  their  respective  manors  by  those  who  went  to  the 
Holy  Land.     In  law,  the  villains  regardant,  or  occupiers  of  land  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  were  not  entitled  to  possess  private  property;  but,  like  the  former 
negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  having  concealed  what  they  had  saved,  they 
purchased  with  it  perpetual  leases  of  the  lands  they  occupied  for  raisins  food 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  families— continuing,  however,  bound 
to  perform  certain  stipulated  work  for  their  lords,  as  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
harvesting  their  fields;  but,  as  at  other  times  they  were  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  industry  for  their  own  benefit,  they  soon  acquired  wealth,  and  infused 
a  new  energy  into  society.    The  increasing  importance  of  the  free  tenantry 
early  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  barons,  and  various  attempts  were  made  by 
them  to  prevent  the  increase  of  their  number;  but  it  was  not  until  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  1285,  that  the  further  alienation  of 
land,  both  with  respect  to  the  lord  and  his  issue,  was  prohibited  by  the 
celebrated  statute  de  donis  conditioncU&us.    The  impolicy  of  that  statute, 
however,  soon  being  manifest,  its  evasion  was  favoured  by  the  king's  courts, 
when  a  new  class  of  free  tenants  was  created.     The  demand  for  labour  from 
the  occupiers  of  free  farms  having  led  to  the  custom  of  granting  permission 
to  villains  of  manors  to  work  for  wages,  so  long  as  they  performed  the 
customary  services  to  their  lords,  to  prevent  disputes,  and  that  the  children 
of  the  villains  might  know  the  extent  of  the  services  required  of  them,  these 
services  came  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  manors,  and  copies  thereof 
ffiven  to  the  villains.    This  custom  being  recognised  by  the  courts  of  law, 
it  was  determined  that  the  villain,  so  long  as  he  performed  his  customary 
aervices,  had  a  right  to  hold  the  land  in  hb  occupation,  ^*  in  spite  of  any  de- 
termination of  the  lords*  wilL**     By  that  application  of  the  common  law,  the 
villains  regardant  throughout  England  became  copyholders,  and  their  heirs 
entitled  to  hold  their  lands  on  the  tenure  specified  in  the  copy  of  the  court- 
roll.     That  decision  having  rendered  the  copyholders  indepeudent  of  the 
manorial  lords,  the  necessities  of  Edward  I.  obliged  him  to  grant,  in  1*289, 
the  statute  quia  emptores,  which  prohibited  the  future  erection  of  copyholds, 
and  limited  the  right  to  those  then  in  possession,  if  held  of  a  mesne  loru,  and 
if  of  a  superior  lord  to  those  who  were  in  possession  before  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.,  or  November  20,  1272. 

The  great  body  of  the  occupiers  of  land  throughout  England  having  now 
acquired  a  certainty  of  tenure,  together  with  the  enfranchisement  of 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
rapidly  improved.  It  is  probable  that  the  free  population  was  still  further 
greatly  increased  during  the  wars  of  the  three  first  Edwards  by  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  villians  in  gross  who  joined  their  standards:  every  person 
becoming  a  freeman  who  received  the  king's  pay.  The  insurrection  of  the 
bonds  under  Wat  the  Tiler,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  is  a  proof,  however, 
that  their  number  was  then  considerable,  and  that  their  condition  was  mis- 
erable, their  demand  being  that  they  should  no  longer  be  held  in  bondage. 
The  emancipation  of  the  rural  populati9n  of  England  was  as  constantly  resist- 
ed by  the  barons,  the  great  landholders,  as  that  of  the  Negroes  by  the  West 
India  proprietors;  and  the  difficulty  they  afterwards  had  to  obtain  cheap  labour, 
ihey  sought  to  obviate  by  the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  which  were  first  enacted 
in  i349-^,  to  compel  the  free  labourers  to  work  at  less  than  the  natural 
ratal  of  wages.  These  statutes,  so  unjust  and  oppressive  in  their  operation, 
ofteB  led  to  civil  disturbance.  They  were  omy  repealed  in  1813,  when 
the  allowance  system  in  aid  of  wages  since  1796,  had  more  effectually  re- 
duced the  a^cultural  population  to  a  condition  analogous  to  slavery  than 
all  previooB  mterference  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  French  was  still  the  ofi3cial  language 

in  England  of  all  political  bodies  and  high  personages  whose  existence  was 

connected  with  the  Norman  conquest.    U  was  spoken  by  the  king,  the  bish- 

opB,  the  judges,  and  by  the  earls  andbaiona;  Mid\\.^%a\\kftWv^[jiaW9  which 

tbeir  cbildrea  learned  as  soon  at  they  coxil^  v^«a2is«  *i!\x«  ^vnx.  \^v^  ^1 S^^ 
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House  of  OommuDs  that  was  written  in  the  English  langnaffe  bears  the  date 
of  1425 ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  retained  the  language  of  the  Conquest  to  a 
later  period.    The  long  and  sanguinary  civil  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  contributed  powerfully  to  dissolve  the  aristocratic  order  of  society 
which  the  Conquest  had  founded,  b^  the  extinction  of  numerous  fismiilies,  by 
the  creation  of  multifarious  jealousies,  hatreds,  and  family  rivalries,  and  by 
forcing  the  barons  severally  to  make  aJliances  of  political  party  with  persons 
of  English  extraction.     The  large  domains  founded  by  the  Conquest  and 
perpetuated  in   Norman  families  were  successively  confiscated  and  grant- 
ed or  sold  to  new  men,  while  many  of  the  former  owners  were  killed  or 
banished.    In  that  period  of  contention,  numbers  of  the  rural  population  who 
had  continued  in  bondage  became  free.    The  reign  of  Henry  YlL  may  be 
considered  as  the  period  when  the  distinction  of  ranks  ceased  to  correspond 
in  a  general  manner  with  that  of  races,  and  as  the  commencement  of  the 
state  of  society  at  present  existing  in  England.     From  that  time  there  is  no 
tradition  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  were  divided  into  two  hostile 
populations ;  the  ruling  class  who  spoke  Norman- French,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  who  spoke  English,  both  were  fused  into  one  people.    The  authority 
of  uie  sovereign  was  increased;  the  most  powerful  baronfi  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  subjects;  and  although  there  were  still  numbers  of  bondmen 
in  England,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  free,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.] 


SECTION  XXXI. 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  V.,  1306  TO  1513. 

1.  [The  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  1306  to  1329,  was  a  period  of 
almost  continued  warfare  with  England.  By  his  great  militar}' 
talent,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  chivalrous  Douglas,  the  cau- 
tious Randolph,  his  valiant  son-in-law  Walter  Stewart,  and  other 
devoted  adherents,  he  expelled  the  English  from  every  part  of 
Scotland,  and,  by  treaty  ratified  in  a  parliament  held  at  North- 
ampton, May  4,  1328,  obtained  the  formal  renunciation  of  all 
dauns  of  dominion  and  superiority  that  had  theretofore  been 
assumed  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  all  the 
charters  and  documents  carried  from  Scotland  by  Edward  I. 
should  be  restored,  and  all  public  instruments  asserting  or  tend- 
ing to  support  any  claim  of  superiority  should  be  delivered  up. 
To  peipetuate  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries, 
Jane  the  sister  of  Edward  III.  was  married  to  David,  son  and 
heir  of  Bruce,  though  both  were  then  infants,  July  12,  1328. 
Bruce  seemed  only  to  wait  for  the  final  deliverance  of'^his  country 
to  dose  his  heroic  career.  He  died  of  leprosy,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  brought  on  by  hardship  and  privation  during  his  event- 
ful life,  June  7,  1329.  From  that  time  there  is  scarcely  any 
mention  of  Scots,  Galweigians,  Picts,  Saxons,  or  Strath-Clyde 
Britons.  They  had  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Highlaiid«c^> 
merged  into  the  single  denomination  ol  ^ot&^wi^  «^wa  ^^s^^st^- 
Jr  the  Anglo'Scottiah  language.    Th\a  gte».\.  ^•Mv^^V^Xi'^fc^ 
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produced  by  the  melting  down  of  all  petty  distinctions  and 
domestic  differences  in  the  crucible  of  necessity.  In  the  wars 
with  England,  all  districts  of  the  country  had  been  equally 
oppressed,  and  almost  all  had  been  equally  distinguished  in 
combating  and  repelling  the  common  enemy.] 

2.  [No  prince  was  ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles  than 
Bobert  Bruce.  Their  valour  conquered  the  kingdom,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  ELisgratitude  and  generosity  bestowed  on  them 
the  lands  of  the  vanquished;  butthese  additions  afterwards  appear- 
red  to  him  to  have  rendered  several  of  them  too  powerful.  For 
before  that  time,]  in  no  country  of  Europe  had  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy attained  to  a  greater  height  than  in  Scotland.  Their 
power,  while  it  rendered  them  independent,  and  often  the  rivals 
of  their  sovereign,  was  a  perpetual  source  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
order in  the  kingdom,  k  It  was  therefore  a  constant  policy  of 
the  Scottish  kin^  to  humble  the  nobles,  and  break  their  factious 
combinations.  Bruce  attempted  to  retrench  the  vast  territorial 
possessions  of  his  barons,  by  requiring  every  landholder  to  pro- 
duce the  titles  of  his  estate;  but  was  resolutely  answered  that 
the  sword  was  their  charter  of  possession,  which  led  him  to  drop 
the  project. 

3.  During  the  minority  of  his  son  David  11.,  Edward  Baliol, 
the  son  of  John,  formerly  king  of  Scotland,  with  the  aid  of 
Edward  m.  of  England,  and  supported  by  many  of  the  fiictious 
barons,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone ;  while 
the  young  David  was  conveyed  for  security  to  France,  1332. 
The  mean  dependence  of  Bahol  on  the  English  monarch  depriv- 
ed him  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  when  he  was  expelled 
within  three  moAths ;  but  the  fatal  battle  of  Halidon  HiU  enabled 
Edward  to  restore  Baliol,  who  did  homage  to  him,  and  ceded 
the  southren  counties  of  Scotland,  1333.  Kobert  the  steward  of 
Scotland,  Randolph,  and  Douglas,  (sons  of  the  heroes  of  the 
previous  reign,)  supported  the  Brucian  interest,  and,  assisted  by 
the  French,  restored  David  to  his  throne — a  prince  destined  to 
sustain  many  reverses  of  fortune ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  invasion 
of  the  English  territory  by  the  Scots,  David  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Durham,  and  conveyed  to  London,  1346.  He 
remained  for  eleven  years  in  captivity,  and  witnessed  the  similar 
fate  of  a  brother  monarch,  John,  king  of  France,  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  the  battle  of  roictiers.  David  was  ran- 
somed by  his  subjects,  and  restored  to  his  kingdom  in  1357 ;  and 
he  ended  a  turbulent  reign  in  1370-1.  The  crown  passed  at 
his  demise  to  his  nephew  Itobert,  the  high-steward  of  Scotland, 
in  virtue  of  a  destination  made  by  Robert  I.  with  consent  of  the 
States* 

4.  The  reign  of  Robert  11.,  which  was  of  twenty  years'  dura- 

*  The  StewMH  tkmUy  deMsend  from  Flu-  Man  ot  ¥icv«land.    In  Dayid  the  First's 
time,  Walter  FitM-Alan  held  the  h\gh  post  ot  Senest\v«\  oi  %'v.«n««xv  ^^  \.Vv«  k.ing*s 
boutebold'  Mad  the  dignftT  becoming  hcre^tan  VaXtic  twoWi^  v\v%  T«a«  ^\  \>tt% 
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tion,  was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and 
English,  productive  of  no  material  consequence  to  either  king- 
dom; and  the  weak  and  indolent  disposition  of  his  successor, 
Robert  m.,  who  found  himself  unequal  to  the  contest  with  his 
factious  nobles,  prompted  him  to  resign  the  government  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  This  ambitious  man  formed  the 
design  of  usurping  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  the 
sons  of  Robert.  The  elder,  Rothsay,  a  prince  of  high  spirit,  was 
imprisoned,  on  pretence  of  treasonable  designs,  and  starved  to 
death,  1400.  The  younger,  James,  escaped  a  similar  fate  which 
was  intended  for  him ;  but,  on  his  passage  to  France,  whither  he 
was  sent  in  his  eleventh  year  for  safety  by  his  father,  he  was 
taken  by  an  English  ship  of  war,  and  brought  prisoner  to 
London,  1405  The  weak  Robert  sunk  under  these  misfortunes, 
and  died  in  1406,  just  twelve  months  after  this  last  misfortune, 
after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 

5.  James  I.,  a  prince  of  great  natural  endowments,  profited 
by  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years  at  the  court  of  England,  in 
adorning  his  mind  with  every  valuable  accomplishment.  At  his 
return  to  his  kingdom  in  1423,  which  in  his  absence  had  been 
weakly  governed  by  the  regent  Albany,  and  suffered  under  all 
the  disorders  of  anarchy,  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  im- 
provement and  civilization  of  his  people,  by  the  enactment  of 
many  excellent  laws,  enforced  with  a  resolute  authority.  The 
factions  of  the  nobles,  their  dangerous  combinations,  and  their 
domineering  tyranny  over  their  dependants,  the  great  sources  of 
the  people's  miseries,  were  firmly  restrained,  and  most  severely 
punished.  But  these  wholesome  innovations,  while  they  pro- 
cured to  James  the  affections  of  the  nation  at  large,  exdtea  the 
odium  of  the  nobiUty,  and  gave  birth  to  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Athole,  the  kmg's  unde,  which  termmated  in  the 
murder  of  this  excellent  prince,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  1437. 

6.  His  son,  James  11.,  inherited  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
talents  of  his  father ;  and,  in  the  like  purpose  of  restraining  the 
inordinate  power  of  his  nobles,  pursued  the  same  maxims  of 
government,  which  an  impetuous  temper  prompted  him,  in  some 
mstances,  to  carry  to  the  most  blameable  excess.  The  Earl  of 
Douglas,  during  the  minority  of  James,  trusting  to  a  powerful  vas- 
salage, had  assumed  an  authority  above  the  laws,  and  a  state 
and  splendour  rival  to  those  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  seized 
along  with  his  brother,  and  both,  without  accusation  or  trial, 
were  beheaded,  1440.  His  successor,  in  1452,  imprudentiy  run- 
ning the  same  career,  and  boldly  justifying  in  a  conference  his 
rebellious  practices,  was  put  to  death  by  the  king's  own  hand, 

ofHee  was  conyerted  into  a  surname.    Walter,  tlxth  Y\\%Y\af(««vt\.<t  tQa5^\.\KV«<<^'^ 
at  Bannockburn,  defended  Berwick  with  the  laoiit  cVv\v«\to\x%  cfiM\«%^%  «xw^  '^'^^ 
unanimously  thought  worthy  of  the  hand  o£  MaT\oi'S»^u^\«t  <il  \Xv^  \iQfax«»«t 
ofScotUnd. 
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which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Douglas  family,  and  its  de- 
struction. Thus  were  the  factions  of  the  nobles  quelled  by  a 
barbarous  rigour  of  authority.  To  his  people  James  was  benefi- 
cent and  humane,  and  his  laws  contributed  materially  to  their 
civilization  and  prosperity.  He  was  killed  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  in  besieging  the  castle  of 
Boxburgh,  which  was  men  in  the  possession  of  the  £nglish, 
1460. 

7.  His  son,  James  III.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors, 
affected  to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  To  humble  his  nobles,  he 
bestowed  his  confidence  on  mean  favourites — ^an  insult  which  the 
former  avenged  by  rebellion.  EKs  brothers,  Albany  and  Mar, 
aided  by  Edward  IV.  of  England,  attempted  a  revolution  in  the 
kingdom,  which  was  firustrated  only  by  the  death  of  Edward. 
In  a  second  rebellion,  the  confederate  nobles  forced  the  Prince 
of  Kothsay,  eldest  son  of  James,  to  appear  in  arms  against  his 
fiither.  In  an  enga^ment  near  Bannockburn,  the  rebels  were 
successful,  and  the  kmg  was  shun  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  1488. 

8.  James  IV.,  a  great  and  accomplished  prinoe,  whose  talents 
were  equalled  by  h5  virtues,  while  his  measures  of  government 
were  dictated  by  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  won  by  a  well-placed 
confidence  the  afiections  of  his  nobility.  In  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  both  sove- 
reigns wisely  sought  a  bond  of  amity  between  the  kingdoms ;  but 
this  purpose  was  firustrated  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.  The  high  spirit  of  the  rival  monarchs  was  easily  in- 
flamed by  trifling  causes  of  offence ;  and  France,  then  at  war 
with  England,  courted  the  aid  of  her  ancient  ally.  James  in- 
vaded England  with  a  powerfiil  army,  which  he  wished  to  lead 
to  immediate  action;  but  the  prudent  delays  of  Surrey,  the 
English  general,  wasted  and  weakened  his  force;  and  m  the 
fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  the  Scots  were  defeated  with  prodigious 
slaughter.  The  gallant  James  perished  in  the  fight,  m  his  41st 
year,  and  26th  of  his  reign,  1513.  [Twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords, 
five  eldest  sons  of  earls,  and  an  incredible  number  of  barons,  fell 
with  him.] 


SECTION"  xxxn. 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  ,[The  Celtic  institution  of  Clans,  or  patriarchical  government, 

existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Scottish  history.     Each  clan  was 

an  independent  tribe  or  community  of  freemen,  that  occupied  a 

district,  and  duns  together  for  mutual  protection,  under  a  chief 

who  was  their  leader  in  war,  and  t^bear  ciyJ\.  rviJi'et  m^^^'Cfc.  Hach 

^^  was  distingidshed  by  some  commoTi  «9^^'a^a.oIi^  ^^JOasst  ^^^ 
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tronymic  or  local,  long  before  the  introduction  of  surnames  or 
armorial  ensigns.  But  when  these  became  common,  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  dan  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  chief.  The 
territory  of  the  clan  was  the  property  of  the  whole  community ; 
and  each  head  of  a  family  had  a  right  to  an  allotment  of  land,  to 
be  held  so  long  as  he  rendered  the  conditional  services.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Scotland  was  divided  into  clanships,  and  the  federal  union 
of  these  constituted  the  nation,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
chief  of  chiefs  or  king,  who  was  the  leader  in  war,  and  the 
umpire  of  disputes  in  peace.  This  supreme  chiefdom,  or  ri^ht 
of  sovereignty,  was  hereditary,  in  so  &r  as  the  person  possessmg 
it  was  chosen  from  a  particular  family;  but  it  was  so  far  elective, 
that  as  the  office  could  not  be  exercised  by  a  child — the  choice 
generally  falling  upon  a  ftdl-grown  man,  the  brother  or  nephew 
of  the  deceased,  instead  of  his  son  or  grandson.  This  uncertainty 
of  succession,  which  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  crown,  frequently 
led  to  rebellion  and  murder.  But  to  prevent  or  diminish  such 
evils,  the  postponed  heir,  when  he  arose  to  manhood,  was  fre- 
quently inaugurated  during  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning  king,  as 
the  Tanist  or  successor,  with  an  authority  not  unlike  the  Roman 
Caesars.  During  the  reign  of  Malcolm  HI.,  1057  to  1093,  the 
great  influx  of  Saxons  and  Normans,  who  obtained  extensive 
grants  of  land,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  naturally  led  to  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.'  They  preserved  theii*  own  language  and  manners, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  court,  and  spread  to  the  other  races 
by  which  Scotland  was  inhabited.  But  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  David  I.,  who  began  to  reim  in  1124,  that  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man feudal  system  was  established.  The  administration  of 
government  then  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  and  the  kings 
were  controlled  by  the  great  feudal  council,  which  consisted  of  the 
vassals  (tenants-in-chief)  of  the  crown,  and  the  dignified  cler^. 
These  vassals  or  nobles  were  few,  possessed  extensive  territories 
and  numerous  dependants,  and,  by  their  leagues  of  mutual  defence^ 
were  frequently  able  to  defy  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  Besides, 
they  had  secured  to  themselves  hereditarily  the  supreme  direction 
of  all  affairs,  both  civil  and  military.  The  offices  of  Lord  Justice 
Greneral,  Great  Chamberlain,  High  Stewart,  High  Constable, 
EarlMarishal,  and  High  Admiral,  were  all  hereditary;  and  in  many 
counties,  the  office  of  Sheriff  was  held  in  the  same  manner.  The 
power  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited;  and  the  king  could 
scarcely  be  considered  as  more  thaii  the  first  noble  of  the  king- 
dom, subject  to  be  restrained,  imprisoned,  dethroned,  and  even 
p^t  to  death,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  fierce  and  turbulent  aristocracy.] 
2.  It  therefore  became  the  constant  policy  of  the  Scottish 
kings  to  abase  the  power  of  their  nobles,  and  this  struggle  we 
have  observed  to  have  been  the  source  of  \xiM<(^  isssassTj  «sjl^ 
bloodshed;  bufc  the  policy  was  necceaaaiy^feoisi  \\i<fe  ^asL^jjscovi^ 
ambition  and  lawless  tyi'anny  of  tliese  nc^Aea^  ^Vo  ^^«^«dS^ 
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cdmed  at  overturning  the  throne,  and  exercised  the  severest  op- 
pression on  all  their  dependants.  The  interests,  therefore,  of 
the  people,  no  less  than  the  security  of  the  prince,  demanded  the 
repression  of  this  overbearing  and  destructive  power.  The  aris- 
tocracy was  however  preserved,  no  less  by  its  own  strength  than 
by  the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  chiefly  by  the  violent 
and  unhappy  fate  of  the  [later]  sovereigns.  Meantime,  although 
the  measures  they  pursued  were  not  successful,  their  consequences 
were  beneficial.  They  restrained,  if  they  did  not  destroy,  the 
spirit  of  feudal  oppression,  and  gave  birth  to  order,  wise  laws, 
and  a  more  tranqml  administration  of  government. 

2.  The  legislative  power,  though  originally  resident  in  the 
parliament,  [became  latterly]  virtually  in  the  king,  who,  by  his 
mfluence,  entirely  controlled  its  proceedings.  [Burgesses,  the 
representatives  of  the  towns,  were  first  admitted  into  the  Scot- 
tish parliaments  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1326,  which  then  consisted 
of  three  estates,  the  nobles  (the  greater  barons),  and  the  lesser 
barons,  the  dignified  clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  the  towns. 
In  1427  the  lesser  barons  were  exempted  firom  attendance  in 
parliament,  when  two  or  more  commissioners  of  shires  were 
annually  elected  by  the  fireeholders  to  represent  them.  The 
Scottish  parliament  was  never  divided,  as  m  England,  into  two 
houses,  but  composed  one  assembly.]  The  disposal  of  benefices 
gave  the  crown  the  entire  command  of  the  churchmen  in  parlia- 
ment, who  equalled  the  nobles  in  number ;  and  at  least  a  majo- 
rity of  the  commons  were  the  dependants  of  the  sovereign.  A 
committee,  termed  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  prepared  every 
measure  that  was  to  come  before  the  parliament,  and  these,  by 
the  mode  of  their  election,  were  in  effect  nominated  by  the  king. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Scottish  princes,  that  there  are  few  in- 
stances of  their  abusing  an  authority  so  extensive  as  that  which 
they  constitutionally  enjoj^ed. 

3.  The  king  had  anciently  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  which  he  generally  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  his  privy  council ;  but  in  1425,  James  I.  insti- 
tuted the  Court  of  Session,  consisting  of  the  chancellor  and  cer- 
tain judges  chosen  fix)m  the  three  estates.  This  court  was  new- 
modelled  by  James  Y.  and  its  jurisdiction  limited  to  civil  causes, 
the  cognizance  of  crimes  being  committed  to  the  justiciarjj-.  The 
chancdlor  was  the  highest  officer  of  the  crown,  and  president  of 
the  parliament.  To  the  chamberlain  belonged  the  care  of  the 
finances  and  the  public  police;  to  the  high-steward  the  charge  of 
the  king^s  household:  the  constable  regulated  all  matters  of 
military  arrangement ;  and  the  marshal!  was  the  king^s  lieu- 
tenant and  master  of  the  horse. 

4.  The  revenues  of  the  sovereign  consisted  of  his  domain, 
which  was  extensive,  of  the  feudal  casualties  and  forfeitures,  the 

pro&ta  of  the  wardships  of  his  vaaaaJ^,  \\i^  xcofca  of  vacant  bene- 
ocesy  the  pecuniary  fines  for  offenceB,  aa^  ^^  «^^  Q''^  \ft^^\iv^ 
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occasionally  given  by  the  subject ;  a  revenue  at  all  times  suffi- 
cient for  ike  purposes  of  government,  and  the  support  of  the 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

5.  The  political  principles  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the 
Scots  towards  other  nations  were  obvious  and  simple.  It  had 
ever  been  an  object  of  ambition  to  England  to  acquire  the 
sovereignty  of  her  sister  kingdom,  who  was  constantly  on  her 
guard  agamst  this  design  of  her  more  potent  neighbour.  It  was 
the  wisest  policy  for  Scotland  to  attach  herself  to  France,  the 
constant  enemy  of  England;  an  alliance  reciprocally  courted  from 
similar  motives.  In  those  days  this  attachment  was  justly  es- 
teemed patriotic ;  while  the  Scots,  who  were  the  partisans  of 
England,  were  with  equal  justice  regarded  as  traitors  to  their 
country.  In  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  it  was  a  settled 
policy  of  the  English  sovereigns  to  have  a  secret  Action  in  their 
pay  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing,  and  thus  enslaving 
the  nation ;  and  to  this  source  all  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the 
latter  kingdom  are  to  be  attributed. 


SECTION  xxxm. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE  IN 
EUROPE,  FROM  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS  DOWN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIFTEEN!^  CENTURY. 

1.  The  first  restorers  of  learning  in  Europe  were  the  Arabians, 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  autnors,  discovered  and  justly 
appreciated  the  knowledge  and  improvement  to  be  derived  from 
them.  The  caliphs  procured  from  the  eastern  emperors  copies 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  had  them  carefiilly  translated  mto 
Arabic;  esteeming  principally  those  which  treated  of  mathema- 
tics, physics,  and  metaphysics.  They  disseminated  their  knowledge 
in  the  course  of  their  conquests,  and  founded  schools  and  colleges 
in  all  the  countries  they  subdued. 

2.  The  western  kingdoms  of  Europe  became  first  acquainted 
with  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  through  the  medium  of  those 
Arabian  translations.  Charlemagne  caused  Latin  translations 
to  be  made  from  the  Arabian,  and  founded,  after  the  example 
of  the  caliphs,  the  universities  of  Bononia,  Favia,  Osnaburg,  and 
Paris.  Alfred,  with  a  similar  spirit,  and  by  similar  means,  mtro- 
duced  a  taste  for  literature  in  England;  but  the  subsequent 
disorders  of  the  kingdom  replunsed  it  into  barbarism.  The 
Normans,  however,  brought  from  Uie  continent  some  tincture  of 
ancient  learning,  whichr  was  kept  alive  in  the  mona&tftscv^&^v^^^^^ 
the  monks  were  meritoriously  employed  m  Itwoaicc^vci^^  ^^  ^ 
the  andent  authors,  along  with  tlielegeiidLiax^  \CT^a  o*l^%.  ^sssb^j^^ 
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3.  In  this  dawn  of  literature  in  England  appeared  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  Greoffery  of  Monmouth^  names  distinguished  in 
the  earliest  annals  of  poetry  and  romance ;  John  of  Salisbury,  a 
moralist ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  annalist  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land before  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  known  in 
the  fields  of  history,  theology,  and  poetry;  Joseph  of  Exeter, 
author  of  two  Latin  epic  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  war 
of  Antioch,  or  the  crusade,  which  are  read  with  pleasure  even  in 
the  present  day. 

4.  But  this  era  of  a  good  taste  in  letters  was  of  short  duration. 
The  taste  for  classical  composition  and  historic  information  yielded 
to  the  barbarous  subtleties  of  scholastic  divinity  taught  by  Lom- 
bard and  Abelard  [d.  1142] ;  and  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  began  to  engage  the  general  attention  from 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi,  1137.  The 
amusements  of  the  vulvar  in  those  periods  were  metrical  and 
prose  romances,  unintelligible  prophecies,  and  £Mes  of  giants 
and  enchanters. 

6.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  appeared  a  dis- 
tinguished genius,  Roger  Bacon  [d.  1294],  an  English  firiar, 
whose  comprehensive  mind  was  filled  with  all  the  stores  of 
ancient  learning;  who  possessed  a  discriminating  judgment  to 
separate  the  precious  ore  from  the  dross,  and  a  power  of  inven- 
tion fitted  to  advance  in  every  science  which  was  the  object  of  his 
study.  He  saw  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  and 
first  recommended  the  prosecution  of  knowledge  by  experiment 
and  the  observation  of  nature.  He  made  discoveries  of  impor- 
tance in  astronomy,  in  optics,  in  chemistry  and  medicine,  and 
mechanics.  He  reformed  the  calendar;  discovered  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopic  glasses,  forgotten  after  his  time,  and  revived  by 
Galileo ;  and  has  left  a  plain  intimation  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  gunpowder.  Yet  this  most  superior  genius 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  discovering  an  elixir  for  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  in  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold,  and  in 
judicial  astrology. 

6.  A  generju  taste  prevailed  for  poetical  composition  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  troubadours  of  Provence 
wrote  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  satirical  ballads,  and  excelled  in 
extempore  dialogues  on  the  subject  of  love,  which  they  treated 
in  a  metaphysiwd  and  Platonic  strain.  They  contended  for  the 
prize  of  poetry  at  solemn  meetings,  where  princes,  nobles,  and 
the  most  illustrious  ladies,  attended  to  decide  between  the  rival 
bards;  and  some  of  those  princes,  as  Richard  I.  of  England, 
Frederick  I.  emperor  of  Grermany,  are  celebrated  themselves  as 
troubadours  of  eminence.  Many  fragments  yet  remain  of  their 
compositions. 

/.  The  transference  of  the  papal  seat  to  Avi^on  in  the  four- 
teeath  century  &milianzed  the  ita^iiaxi  ijM^e.Xa  ^mlh.  the  son^  of 
the  trouhadours^  and  gave  a  tmctuie  oi  \^ft  '^xo^caJiaik.  %}c^^  \» 
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their  compositions,  which  is  very  obsenrable  in  the  poetry  of 
Dante  [d.  1321],  the  father  of  modem  Italian  poetry,  and  of 
Petrarch  [d.  1374],  the  reviver  of  ancient  learning.  The  Divina 
Commedia  of  Dante  first  introduced  the  machinery  of  angels  and 
devils  in  the  room  of  the  Pagan  mytholo^,  and  is  a  work  con- 
taining many  examples  of  the  terrible  subhme.  The  Sonnets  and 
Canzoni  of  Petrarch  are  highly  tender  and  pathetic,  though 
vitiated  with  a  quaintness  and  conceit  which  is  a  prevailing 
feature  of  the  Italian  poetry.  The  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio  [d. 
1375],  a  work  of  the  same  age,  is  a  masterpiece  of  invention, 
ingenious  narrative,  and  acquaintance  with  human  nature* 
These  authors  have  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language. 

8.  Contemporary  with  them,  and  of  rival  merit,  was  the 
English  Chaucer  [d.  1400],  who  displays  all  the  talents  of 
Boccaccio  through  the  medium  of  excellent  poetry.  The  works 
of  Chaucer  discover  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  an 
acquaintance  both  with  ancient  and  modem  learning,  particular- 
ly the  literature  of  France  and  Italy,  and,  above  ail,  a  most 
acute  discernment  of  life  and  manners. 

9.  Of  similar  character  are  the  poems  of  Gower  [d.  1402],  but 
of  a  graver  cast,  and  a  more  chastened  morality.  Equal  to 
these  eminent  men,  in  every  species  of  literary  merit,  was  the 
accomplished  James  I.  of  Scotland,  of  which  his  remaining  writ- 
ings bear  convrndng  testimony. 

10.  Spain  at  this  period  began  to  emerge  from  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  and  to  produce  a  few  of  those  works  which  are 
enumerated  with ,  approbation  in  the  whimsical  but  judicious 
criticism  of  Cervantes  (Don  Quixote,  b.  i.,  c.  6). 

11.  But  although  poetry  attained  in  those  ages  a  considerable 
degree  of  splendour,  there  was  but  little  advancement  in  general 
literature  and  science.  History  was  disgraced  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  miracle  and  fable;  though  we  find  much  curious 
information  in  the  writings  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  of 
Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysburg,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Frois- 
sart  [d.  1401],  and  Monstrelet  [d.  1453].  Philip  de  Comines 
[d.  1509],  happily  describes  the  reims  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles 
Vin.  of  France.  Villani  [d.  1348]  and  Platina  [d.  1481]  are 
valuable  recorders  of  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

12.  A  taste  for  classical  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century  led  to 
the  discovery  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors.  Poggio  discover- 
ed the  writings  of  Quintilian,  and  several  of  the  compositions  of 
Cicero,  which  stimulated  to  fiirther  research,  and  the  recovery  of 
many  valuable  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  But 
this  taste  was  not  generally  diffused.  France  and  England  were 
extremely  barbarous.  The  Ubrary  at  Oxford  contained  only  600 
volumes,  and  there  were  but  four  classics  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris.  But  a  brighter  period  was  approaching.  The  dia^em^^cc 
of  the  Greeks,  on  the  fall  of  the  eastexn  eoo^xt^^m^^  ^ssA  k:^ 
the  Bfbeentb  century,  diffused  a  taste  fox  i^'^iXfe^aJuet^jXxsx^^ss^  ^^ 
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the  west  of  Europe.  A  succession  of  popes,  endowed  with  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  gave  every  encouragement  to 
learning  and  the  sciences ;  and,  above  all,  the  noble  discovery 
of  the  Art  of  Printing  contributed  to  their  rapid  advancement 
and  dissemination,  and  gave  a  certain  assurance  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  every  valuable  art,  and  the  progressive  improvement  of 
human  knowledge. 

13.  The  rise  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  modems  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  absurd  and  ludicrous  representation  in  the 
churches  of  the  Scripture  histories,  called  in  England  Mysteries, 
Miracles,  and  Moralities.  These  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
tweliUi  century,  and  continued  to  the  sixteenth  in  England,  when 
they  were  prohibited  by  law,  1543.  Of  these  we  have  amusing 
specimens  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  Profene 
dramas  were  substituted  in  their  place ;  and  a  mixture  of  the 
sacred  and  profane  appears  to  have  been  known  in  France  as 
early  as  1300.  In  Spain,  the  farcical  mysteries  keep  their 
ground  to  the  present  day;  nor  was  it  till  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  that  any  regular  composition  for  the  sta^e  was 
known  in  that  country.  The  Italians  are  aUorwed  by  their  own 
writers  to  have  borrowed  their  theatre  from  the  French  and 
English. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCE  IN  EUROPE  BEFORE 
THE  PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERIES. 

1.  Before  giving  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  exploring  a  new  route  to  India, 
we  shall  present  a  short  view  of  the  progress  of  commerce  in 
Europe  down  to  that  period. 

The  boldest  naval  enterprise  of  the  ancients  was  the  Periplus 
of  Hanno,  who  sailed  fi*om  Carthage  (570,  b.  c.)  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  within  four  or  five  degrees  of  the  line.  Afiica  was  not 
known  by  the  ancients  to  be  almost  di  emnnavigable.  They  had 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  habitable  earth.  They  befieved 
that  both  the  torrid  and  fiigid  zones  were  uninhabitable ;  and 
they  were  but  very  imperfecuy  acquainted  with  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Amca.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Po- 
land, the  greatest  part  of  Russia,  were  unknown  to  them.  In 
Ptolemy's  description  of  the  globe,  the  63d  degree  of  latitude  is 
the  limit  of  the  earth  to  the  ]North,  the  equinoctial  to  the  South. 

2.  Britain  was  circunmavigated  in  the  time  of  Domitian.   The 
Homans  Brequented  it  for  the  purposes  of  conmierce ;  and  Tad- 
tus  mentions  London  as  a  celebrated  xeaort  q^  moxchants.    The 
coaunerce  of  the  ancients  was,  Yiowei^ec^  c^v^^^  (:ov&xi<^  \ick  ^^ 
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Mediterranean.  In  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  empire,  the  merchandise  of  India  was  imported  from 
Alexandria ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabians, 
it  was  carried  up  the  Indus,  and  thence  by  land  to  the  Oxus, 
which  then  ran  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  thence  it  was  brought  up 
the  Wolga,  and  again  carried  over  land  to  the  Don,  whence  it 
descended  into  the  £uxine. 

3.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  commerce  was  long 
at  a  stand  in  Europe. — When  Attila  was  ravaging  Italy,  the 
Yeneti  took  reftige  in  the  small  islands  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  there  founded  Venice  in  452,  which  began 
very  early  to  equip  small  fleets,  and  trade  to  the  coasts  of  Egypt 
and  the  Levant,  for  spices  and  other  merchandise  of  Arabia  and 
India.  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Fisa,  imitated  this  example,  and 
began  to  acquire  considerable  wealth ;  but  Venice  retained  her 
superiority  over  these  rival  states,  and  gained  considerable  ter- 
ritories on  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia. 

4.  The  maritune  cities  of  Italy  profited  b^  the  Crusades,  in 
furnishing  the  armies  with  supplies,  and  bringmg  home  the  pro- 
duce of  the  East.  The  Italian  merchants  established  manufac- 
tures similar  to  those  of  Constantinople.  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
brought  artisans  ftom  Athens,  and  established  a  silk  manufacture 
at  Falermo  in  1130.  The  sugar  cane  was  brought  from  China 
and  planted  in  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  thence  carried 
to  Madeira,  and  finally  made  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1506. 

5.  In  the  twelfth  and  thi|teenth  centuries,  the  Italians  were 
the  only  commercial  people  of  Europe.  Venice  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a  national  bank  in  1157,  which  has  maintained  its  credit 
to  the  present  times.  The  only  trade  of  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, at  this  time,  was  carried  on  at  stated  fairs  and  markets, 
to  which  traders  resorted  from  all  quarters,  paying  a  tax  to  the 
sovereigns  or  the  lords  of  the  territory.  The  more  enterprising 
bought  a  privilege  of  exemption,  by  paying  at  once  a  larger  sum, 
and  were  thence  called /ree  traders, 

6.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Italian  merchants,  usually  called 
Lombards,  were  the  factors  of  all  the  European  nations,  and 
were  enticed,  by  privileges  granted  by  the  sovereigns,  to  settle  in 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England.  They  were  not  only 
traders  in  commodities,  but  bankers,  or  money-dealers ;  but  they 
found  in  this  last  business  a  severe  restraint  from  the  canon  law 
prohibiting  the  taking  of  interest ;  and  hence,  from  the  necessary 
privacy  of  their  bargains,  there  were  no  bounds  to  exorbitant 
usury.  The  Jews,  too,  who  were  the  chief  dealers  in  money, 
brought  disrepute  on  the  trade  of  banking,  and  frequently  sm- 
fered,  on  that  account,  the  most  intolerable  persecution  and  con- 
fiscation of  their  fortunes.  To  guard  against  these  injuries^  the^ 
invented  Bills  of  Exchange, 

7.  The  Lombard  merdbants  awakened  &  s^'finX  cS.  «sassassc«»^ 
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and  gave  birth  to  manufactures,  which  were  generally  encouraged 
by  the  sovereigns  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Among 
the  chief  encouragements  was  the  institution  of  corporations  or 
monopolies,  the  earliest  of  which  are  traced  up  to  the  eleventh 
century ;  a  policy  perhaps  necessary  where  the  spirit  of  industry 
IS  low,  and  manufactures  are  in  their  infancy,  but  of  hurtful 
consequence  where  trade  and  manufactures  are  flourishing. 

8.  Commerce  began  to  spread  towards  the  north  of  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  sea-ports  on  the 
Baltic  traded  with  France  and  Britam,  and  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  staple  of  the  isle  of  Oleron,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  then  possessed  by  the  English.  The  commercial  laws 
of  Oleron  and  Wisbury  (a  town  on  the  island  of  Gothland  in  the 
Baltic)  regulated  for  many  ages  the  trade  of  Europe.  To  pro- 
tect their  trade  fix>m  piracy,  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  most  of  the 
northern  sea-ports,  joined  in  a  confederacy,  under  certain  gene- 
ral regulations,  termed  the  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  1^43  ; 
— a  union  so  beneficial  in  its  nature,  and  so  formidable  in  point 
of  strength,  as  to  have  its  alliance  courted  by  the  predommant 
powers  of  Europe.  [The  most  flourishing  period  of  this  League 
was  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  that  time,  the 
deputies  of  upwards  of  eighty  cities  appeared  at  its  triennial 
general  assemblies,  held  at  Lubec.  The  League  had  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  fitted  out  powerful  fleets  to  protect  it,  and 
to  maintain  their  monopoly  when  interfered  with  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  north.  As  the  League  was  formed  to  protect  com- 
merce against  feudal  tyranny  and  rapacity,  the  natural  result  was, 
that  as  order  was  established,  its  influence  and  power  declined.] 

9.  For  the  trade  of  the  Hanse  towns  with  the  southern  king- 
doms, Bruges,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  was  found  a  convenient 
entrepot ;  and  thither  the  Mediterranean  merchants  brought  the 
commodities  of  India  and  the  Levant,  to  exchange  with  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  the  North.  The  Flemings  now  began 
to  encourage  trade  and  manufactures,  which  thence  spread  to 
the  Brabanters;  but  their  growth  being  checked  by  the  mipolitic 
sovereigns  of  those  provinces,  they  found  a  more  favourable  field 
in  Engmnd,  which  was  destined  thence  to  derive  the  great  source 
of  its  national  opulence. 

10.  The  Britons  had  very  early  seen  the  importance  of  com- 
merce. Bede  relates  that  London,  in  614,  was  fi-equented  by 
foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  trade ;  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
speaks  of  it,  in  1041,  as  a  most  populous  and  wealthy  city.  The 
cmque  ports,  Dover,  Hastings,  Hv-the,  Romney,  and  Sandwich, 
[to  which  were  afterwards  added  Folkeston,  Winchelsea,  and 
Rye,]  obtained  in  that  age  their  privileges  and  immunities,  on 
conditjon  of  furnishing  each  five  ships  of  war. 

11.  The  woollen  manufacture  of  England  was  considerable  in 
the  twehlh  century.      Henry  li.  mcorpoitakXfe^  AOti^  Nq^a.N^T^  of 
JjODdoUy  and  gave  them  vario\ia  pivn\fc^cB.    ^^  ^\«^'^  ^^aafe^^Kxi 
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his  reign,  all  cloth  made  of  foreign  wool  was  condemned  to  be 
burned.  Scotland  at  this  time  seems  to  have  possessed  a  con- 
siderable source  of  wealth,  as  is  evident  from  the  payment  of  the 
ransom  of  William  the  Lion,  which  was  10,000  marks,  equal  to 
£100,000  sterling  of  present  money.  The  English  found  it 
difficult  to  raise  double  that  sum  for  the  ransom  of  Bichard  I., 
and  the  Scots  contributed  a  proportion  of  it.  The  English  sove- 
reigns at  first  drew  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  custom  on 
wool  exported  to  be  manufectured  abroad ;  but  becoming  soon 
sensible  of  the  benefit  of  encouraging  its  home  manufacture,  they 
invited,  for  that  purpose,  the  foreign  artisans  and  merchants  to 
reside  in  England,  and  gave  them  valuable  immunities.  Edward 
III.  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  trade  and  manufactures,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  laws  passed  in  his  reign ;  and  he  was  bountiful  in 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  artisans.  The  succeeding  reigns 
were  not  so  favourable ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  spirit  of  trade  and  manufactures  greatly  declined ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  that  they  began  once 
more  to  revive  and  flourish.  In  that  interval,  however,  of  their 
decav  in  England,  commerce  and  the  arts  were  encouraged  in 
Scotland  by  James  I.  and  his  successors,  as  much  as  the  com- 
paratively rude  and  turbulent  state  of  the  kingdom  would 
permit.  The  herring  fishery  then  began  to  be  vigorously  pro- 
moted ;  and  the  duties  laid  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  doth, 
show  that  this  manufacture  was  then  considerable  among  the 
Scots.  Glasgow  began,  in  1420,  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  fish- 
eries, but  had  little  or  no  foreign  trade  till  after  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

12.  Henry  VH.  gave  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  particularly  the  woollen,  by  mviting  foreimi 
[Flemish]  artisans,  and  establishing  them  at  Leeds,  WakefieM, 
Halifax,  &c.  The  navigation  acts  were  passed  in  his  reign,  and 
commercial  treaties  formed  with  the  continental  kingdoms,  for 
the  protection  of  the  merchant-shipping.  Such  was  the  state  of 
commence  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  made  those  great 
discoveries  which  opened  a  new  route  to  India,  and  gave  a 
circulation  to  its  wealth  over  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 


SECTION  XXXV 

DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY, 
AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  EUROPE 

1.  The  property  of  the  magnetic  needle,  in  turning  constantly 
to  the  north-pole  had  been  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  the  manner^s  compass  was  not  used  ^3:v 
sailing'  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteeDAji',  mv^.  waaJOaKSL  ^iwotess?} 
had  mapsed  /rom  that  period)  wlule  yet.  itke  ^vao'^^wv  \a»svas8K% 
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scarcely  ventured  out  of  the  sight  of  their  coasts.  The  eastern 
ocean  was  little  otherwise  known  than  by  name;  and  the  Atlantic 
was  supposed  to  be  a  boundless  expanse  of  sea,  extending 
probably  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  In  the  belief  that  the 
torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable,  a  promontory  on  the  African 
coast,  in  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude,  was  termed  Cape 
Non,  as  forming  an  impassable  limit. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John,  king  of 
Portugal,  sent  a  few  vessels  to  explore  the  African  coast ;  and 
these  doubling  Cape  Non,  proceeded  to  Cape  Boyador,  within 
two  degrees  of  the  northern  tropic.  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of 
John  equipped  a  single  ship,  which,  being  driven  out  to  sea, 
landed  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  This  involuntary  experi- 
ment imboldened  the  mariners  to  abandon  their  timid  mode  of 
coasting,  and  launch  into  the  open  sea.  In  1420,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  Madeira,  where  they  established  a  colony,  and  planted 
the  Cyprus  vine  and  the  sugar-cane. 

8.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  thus  awakened.  Prince  Henry  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Eugene  rV.  a  bull,  granting  to  the  Portuguese 
the  property  of  all  the  countries  they  might  discover  between 
Cape  Non  and  India.  Under  John  I.  of  Portugal,  the  Cape 
Yerd  Islands  were  discovered  and  colonized;  and  the  fleets 
advancing  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  brought  home  gold-dust, 
gums,  and  ivory.  Passing  the  equator,  the  Portuguese  entered 
a  new  hemisphere,  and  boldly  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  the 
continent.  In  1497,  a  fleet  under  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailing  onwards  beyond  the  mouths  of 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gmfe,  arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  after  a  voyage  of  1600  leagues,  performed  in 
thirteen  months. 

4.  De  Gama  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Cali- 
cut, a  tributary  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returned  to  Lisbon 
with  specimens  of  the  wealm  and  produce  of  the  country.  A 
succeeding  fleet  formed  settlements;  and,  vanquishing  the  native 
princes,  soon  achieved  the  conquest  of  all  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  city  of  Goa,  taken  by  storm,  became  the  residence  of  a 
Portuguese  viceroy,  and  the  capital  of  their  Indian  settlements. 

6.  The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  Indian 

trade  by  Alexandria,  now  lost  it  for  ever.     After  an  ineflectual 

project  of  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  they  attempted 

to  intercept  the  Portuguese  by  their  fleets  stationed  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  but  were  everywhere 

encountered   by   a    superior   force.     The    Portuguese   made 

settlements  in  both  the  gul&,  and  vigorously  prosecuted  their 

conquests  on  the  Indian  coast  and  sea.    The  rich  island  of 

Ceylon,  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Malacca,  were  speedily 

subdued,  and  a  settlement  established  in  Bengal.    They  pro- 

ceeded  onward  to    China,  laitYierlo   scowifcl^  Known    to    the 

Europeans  but  by  the  account  o^  a  wi^^Neafc^MMi^  >2kw^«^ 
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Marco  Paolo,  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  they  obtain- 
ed the  emperor's  permission  to  form  a  settlement  at  Macao; 
thus  opening  a  commerce  with  that  immense  empire,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Japan.  In  the  space  of  mly  years,  the 
Portuguese  were  masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  sovereigns  of  a  large  extent  of  Asiatic  territory. 

6.  These  discoveries  produced  a  wonderfiil  effect  on  the 
commerce  of  Europe.  The  produce  of  the  Spice  Islands  was 
computed  to  be  worth  annually  200,000  ducats  to  Lisbon 
(about  £95,000).  The  Venetians,  after  every  effort  to  destroy 
the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  offered  to  become  sole  purchasers 
of  all  the  spice  brought  to  Europe,  but  were  refused.  Commercial 
industry  was  roused  in  every  quarter,  and  manufactures  made  a 
rapid  progress.  Lyons,  Tours,  Abbeville,  Marseilles,  Bourdeaux, 
acquired  mmiense  wealth.  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  became  the 
great  marts  of  the  North.  The  former  owed  its  splendour  to 
the  decline  of  Bruges,  which  was  ruined  by  civil  commotions; 
and  the  Portuguese  made  Antwerp  their  entrepdt  for  the  supply 
of  the  northern  kingdoms.  It  continued  highly  flourishing  till 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  (1569),  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  its  port  destroyed  by  blocking  up  the  Scheldt. 

7.  The  trade  of  Holland  rose  on  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  Am- 
sterdam had  become  considerable  after  the  decline  of  the 
Hanseatic  confederacy  in  1428,  but  rose  into  splendour  and 
high  commercial  opulence  &om  die  destruction  of  Antwerp :  and 
the  United  Provinces,  dependent  on  industry  alone  for  their  sup- 
port, became  a  model  of  commercial  activity  to  all  other  nations. 

8.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Britain  felt  the  effect  of  that 
general  stimulus  which  the  Portuguese  discoveries  gave  to  the 
trade  of  Europe;  but  other  causes  had  a  more  sensible  operation 
to  that  end  in  England.  The  Reformation,  by  suppressing  the 
convents,  and  restoring  many  thousands  to  societv,  and  the  cut- 
ting off  the  papal  exactions,  which  drained  the  kingdom  of  its 
wealth,  the  pohtic  laws  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  the  active  patriotism 
of  Elizabeth,  were  vigorous  incentives  to  national  industry. 

9.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present,  the  com- 
merce   and  manufactures   of  England    have    been    uniformly 

E regressive.  The  rental  of  England  and  Wales,  in  lands  and 
ouses,  did  not  then  exceed  Ave  millions  per  annum;  it  is  now 
(1844)  above  eighty  millions.*  The  unmanufactured  wool  of  one 
year's  growth  is  supposed  to  be  worth  ten  millions;  when 
manufactured  as  it  now  is,  by  British  hands,  instead  of  being 

»  The  annual  value  of  real  prnperty,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  exclusive  of 
property  in  the  hands  of  individuals  whose  income  is  less  than  £150  a.year,  was  in 
184:<,  in 

England, £79,080,985 

Wales 3,212,848 

•  ■ 

ScotUnd. ^,"5a\;2»i 

2b 
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sent  abroad  as  formerly  for  that  purpose,  it  is  worth  twenty-five 
millions.  Above  a  nullion  and  a-half  of  hands  are  employed 
in  that  manufacture  alone;  half  a  million  are  employed  in 
the  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  copper,'  brass,  lead;  the  linen 
manu&ctures  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  occupy  near  a 
million;  and  a  number  not  much  inferior  is  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries. It  is  presumable,  on  the  whole,  that  now  (1844)  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  actually  de- 
pendent on  commerce  and  manufactures. 

10.  The  vast  increase  of  the  national  wealth  of  Britain  appears 
chiefly,  1,  From  the  increase  of  population,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  more  than  five  to  one  (at  least  in  the  large  cities)  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  extraordinary  increased  production 
of  manufactures  by  means  of  the  steam-engine  and  mechanical 
mventions ;  2,  From  the  great  addition  made  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  high  improvement  of  agriculture 
since  that  period,  whence  more  than  quadruple  the  quantity  of 
food  is  proauced ;  3,  From  the  increase  of  the  commercial  ship- 
ping, at  least  six-fold  within  the  same  time ;  4,  From  the  com- 
parative low  rate  of  interest,  which  is  demonstrative  of  the 
wcrease  of  wealth.  The  consequences  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
commercial  spurit  are  most  important  to  the  national  wel&re : 
from  general  mdustry  arises  influence,  joined  to  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  on  tms  spirit  rests  the  freedom  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under  its  protection. 


[Observations. — Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  all  articles  of  manufacture,  and  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  land  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  year  1500,  it  is 
important  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  condition,  especially  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  is  now  much  worse  than  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  In  1350,  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  which  was  enacted 
to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  less  than  the  natural  rate  of  wages,  allowed  to 

A  mower  of  meadows,  W.  a  day, — equal  in  weight  of  metal  to  U^d. 

A  haymaker.  Id,  a  day. 

A  reaper  of  com,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  2d.\  and  after,  3</.  a  day. 

But  notwithstanding  that  regulation,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  CuUum,  in  his 
History  of  Hawsted,  Suffolk,  that  in  1387  the  wages  of  reapers  were  4d,  a 
day,  when  wheat  was  sold  at  45.  a  quarter  (the  average  price  of  the  period)  : 
oats,  2». ;  a  cow,  4f . ;  an  ox,  13«.  6d. ;  a  goose,  6d, ;  and  a  hen,  2d.  Conse^ 
quently,  at  that  time,  a  reaper  obtained  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  12  dftys' 
labour,  for  which  he  would  have  now  to  labour  for  30  days.  In  1495, 
the  Statute  fixed  the  wages  of 

A  carter,  without  meat,  at  5d.  a  day,— equal  m  weight  of  metal  to  7Arf. 

A  mower  of  meadows,  without  meat,  at  6d.  a  day. 

A  reaper  in  harvest,  without  meat,  at  5d,  a  day. 

And  as  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 

century  did  not  much  exceed  4f.  the  quarter,  the  wages  of  agricultural 

Ubouren  bad  rather  increased^thait  \a^\,\i«^  obtained  at  least  the  value  of 

four  baabeU  of  wheat  for  a  week's  \a\>otiT  U(^  \ft  «:tiwv'j.'yJs».^\.N:«vfc  vi«- 

^ffe  price  of  the  last  ten  years)*,  w\ii\»t  W  \\i%\MN.^Vjl«as^>iJc«.l\»»N^ 
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seldom  reeeived  the  valve  of  one  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  a  weeVs 
labour  (or  9s.  (id.\  except  when  the  price  was  below  the  average.  The  great 
increase  in  the  rent  of  l^d  has  therefore  arisen  from  the  labourers  receiving 
a  less  quantity  of  produce  than  before,  as  well  as  from  the  increased  fertilitj 
of  the  land,  and  the  increased  price  of  the  produce. 

The  effect  of  increased  production  in  manu£utures  has  been  the  reverse  of 
agricultural  improvement.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  re- 
duction in  the  price.  Besides,  the  operatives  now  not  only  receive  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  product  of  their  labour  as  their  share,  but  they  also  receive 
a  larger  proportion  than  at  any  former  period,  as  the  rent  or  profit  of  capital 
is  less.  VVhilst  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  land- 
rental  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  also  been  considered  necessary  to  show  that  in 
the  distribution  of  the  produce,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
lias  not  been  improved — nor  can  it,  until  there  is  less  competition  in  the 
country  for  food,  and  a  greater  demand  for  labour. 

As  it  is  important  to  know  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  silver  coin  in 
England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  periods  when  it  was  debased,  the 
following  comparative  table  is  inserted. 


King's  Regnal  Tear  and  A.  C. 


Conquest,  1066 

28.  Edward  I.,  1300 

18.  Edward  III.,  1344 

20.  Edward  III.,  1346 

27.  Edward  III.,  1353 

13.  HeniylV.,  1412 

4.  Edward  IV.,  1464 
18.  Henry  VIII.,  1627 
34.  Henry  VIII.,  1643 

36.  Henry  VIII.,  1645 

37.  Henry  VIII.,  1646 
3.  Edward  VI.,  1549 

5.  Edward  VI.,  1551 

6.  Edward  VI.,  1652 

1.  Mary,  1653 

2.  Elizabeth,  1560 
43.  Elizabeth,  1601 


standard 

Fineneas  of 

1  lb.  of  SUver. 


0£.  dwt.  gr. 

Old  Stg.  or 
lloz.2dwt.f. 


Weight  of 

30  Shillings 

in  Tale. 


10  0  0 
6  0  0 
4  0  0 
6  0  0 
3  0  0 

ir  1  0 

11  0  0 
11  6  0 
11  6  0 


oz.  dwt.  gr. 

11  6  0 

11  2  6 

10  3  0 

10  0  0 

9  0  0 

7  10  0 

6  0  0 

6  11 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

6  16 

6  16 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Valae  of  the 
same  in  Pre* 
sent  Money. 


Propor- 
tion. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 


3  17  10 


£     $.  d. 

2  18  H 

2  17  6 

2  12  61 

2  11  8 

2  6  6 

1  18  9 

1  11  0 

1  7  6} 

1  3  3: 

0  13  11 

0  9 
9  3i 
4  7i 
0  6i 

1  0  6i 
1  0  8 
1    0  0 


0 
0 
1 


2-906 
2-871 
2-622 
2*683 
2-326 
1-937 
1-660 
1-378 
M63 
0-698 
0-466 
0-466 
0-232 
1-028 
1024 
1033 
1-000 


The  debasement  of  the  coin  was  resorted  to  by  the  crown,  probably  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  the  expenses  of  government  could  be  lessened  by  that 
means;  but  as  the  price  of  commodities  depends  on  the  exchangeable  value  of 
equivalents,  the  prices  of  all  articles  rose  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation, 
and  no  advantage  beyond  defrauding  its  present  creditors  could  be  gained  by 
it.^  All  debtors  had  been  equal  gainers,  and  all  money  rents  would  be  pro- 
portionally lowered  until  a  re-aojustment  took  place.  The  great  sufferers 
were  the  agricultural  labourers,  whose  money- wages  were  fixed  by  statute 
from  1350;  and  the  debasement  of  the  coin  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 
the  subsequent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  ^old  and  silver,  consequent  on  the 
large  importations  from  America,  undoubtedly  were  principal  causes  of  the 
distress  which  prevailed  so  generally  among  them  in  the  latter  part  of  th« 
sixteenth  centui^.] 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 


SECTION  L* 

INTBODUCnON — ^VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE  AT  THE  END 

OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  [The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VlU.  of  France,  in  1494, 
is  the  event  fixed  upon  by  historical  writers  for  the  commence- 
ment of  Modern  History.  According  to  Hallam,  it  famishes  a 
determinate  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Italy  and  France,  and  nearly 
coinddes  with  events  which  naturally  terminate  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  other  countries.  It  is  also  the  event  that 
first  engaged  me  principal  states  of  Europe  in  relations  of  alli- 
ance or  nostility,  which  may  be  deduced  to  the  present  day,  and 
that  led  to  what  has  been  called  the  European  Jrolitical  System, 
of  which  the  history  may  be  followed  as  a  whole. 

2.  Although  no  single  event  had  occurred,  that  distinctly 
marked  an  epoch,  and  formed  an  exact  dividing  Hne,  as  between 
antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  yet  the  concurrence  of  events, 
particularly  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  were  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe,  sufficiently 
justify  the  commencement  of  a  new  historical  era.  The  more 
important  were — 1.  The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  1453.  2.  The 
revival  of  andent  learning,  which  the  Greek  refhgees  eminently 
contributed  to  produce.  3.  The  invention  of  printing,  of  paper, 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  mariner^s  compass.  4.  "Ae  general 
decay  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  subversion  of  the  power  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  consequent  on  the  improvement  of^  sodety, 
which  increased  the  sovereign  authority  throughout  Europe. 
5.  The  change  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  establishment  of  standing  armies.  6.  The  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  1492;  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East 

ladies  by  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  m  1497^  whidi  led  to  a  total 

change  in  the  commerce  of  t\ie  n?ot\^ 
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3.  "  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  contemplate  the 
consummation  of  an  important  revolution  in  the  structure  of 
political  society,  and  the  first  application  of  several  inventions 
destined  to  exercise  the  widest  influence  on  human  civilization. 
The  feudal  institutions,  or  rather  the  feudal  principle,  which 
operated  even  where  the  institutions,  strictly  spealdng,  did  not 
exist,  after  having  wrought  its  appointed  uses,  had  gradually 
fallen  into  decay;  for  it  had  not  the  power  of  accommodating 
itself  to  the  increased  demands  and  improved  condition  of 
society.  However  well  suited  to  a  barbarous  age,  it  was  found 
that  the  distribution  of  power  among  the  members  of  an  inde- 
pendent aristocracy,  was  unfavourable  to  that  degree  of  personal 
security  and  tranquillity  indispensable  to  great  proficiency  in  the 
higher  arts  of  civilization.  It  was  equally  repugnant  to  the 
principle  of  patriotism,  so  essential  to  national  independence,  but 
which  must  have  operated  feebly  among  a  people  whose  sympa- 
thies, instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the  state,  were  claimed 
by  a  hundred  masters,  as  was  the  case  in  every  feudal  community. 
The  conviction  of  this  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  transfer  of 
authority  into  other  hands ;  not  those  of  the  people,  indeed,  who 
were  too  i^orant,  and  too  lon^  accustomed  to  a  subordinate, 
dependent  situation,  to  admit  of  it, — ^but  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign.  It  was  not  until  three  centuries  more  had  elapsed, 
that  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  to  be  so 
far  improved  as  to  quali^  them  for  asserting  and  maintaining 
the  political  consideration  which  of  right  belongs  to  them."  *• 

4.  "In  whatever  degree  public  opinion  and  the  progress  of 
events  miffht  &vour  the  transmission  of  power  from  the  aristo- 
cracy to  the  monarch,  it  is  obvious  that  much  would  depend  on 
his  personal  character ;  since  the  advantages  of  his  station  alone 
made  him  by  no  means  a  match  for  the  combined  forces  of  his 
great  nobility.  The  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  characters  of 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  this  exigency,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  would  seem  to  have  had  something 

Providential  in  it.  Louis  Xl.  of  France,  Henry  VH.  of  England, 
bhn  n.  of  Aragon,  and  his  son  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand  of  ^Naples, 
and  John  II.  of  Portugal,  however  diflering  in  other  respects, 
were  all  distinguished  by  a  sagacity  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
vise the  most  subtle  and  comprehensive  schemes  of  policy,  and 
which  was  prolific  in  expedients  for  the  circumvention  of  enemies 
too  potent  to  be  encountered  by  open  fi)rce.  Their  operations, 
all  (urected  towards  the  some  point,  were  attended  with  similar 
success,  resulting  in  the  exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative  at  the 
expense  of  the  aristocracy,  with  more  or  less  difference  to  the 
rights  of  the  people.  In  every  country,  however,  the  nation  at 
large  gained  greatly  by  the  revolution,  which  came  on  insensibly; 
and  by  secunng  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  ascendax^a^  <2l  w« 

♦  PrescoU'M  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  UaXjeWo,"^*!!  *i*  t»  'V* 
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over  brute  force,  gave  ample  scope  for  those  intellectual  pursuits 
that  withdraw  mankind  &om  sensual  indulgence,  and  too  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  the  animal  wants  of  our  nature.* 

6.  Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  principal  European 
states,  we  shall  take  a  short  survey  of  theur  situation  at  the 
period  from  which  Modern  History  commences. 

Charles  VII.  having  stripped  the  English  of  their  possessions 
in  France,  except  Calais,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  terror 
•  which  such  a  formidable  enemy  had  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, retained  under  arms  a  body  of  9,000  cavalry,  and  of  16,000 
mfantry,  which  formed  the  first  standing  army  in  Europe.  As  the 
kings  of  France  got  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a 
mihtary  force  in  their  dominions,  so  they  were  the  first  who 
effectually  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  power  which  gave  them  importance.  The  policy  of  Charles 
was  followed  up  by  his  son  Louis  XI.,  who  greatly  extended  the 
power  and  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  increased  the  standing 
army  to  9,000  cavalry,  and  25,000  infantry,  including  6,000 
Swiss,  who  were  then  the  most  formidable  infantry  in  Europe. 
At  his  death,  in  1483,  he  left  France  a  great  and  a  consolidated 
kingdom,  with  a  weU-appointed  army,  and  an  ample  treasury, 
ready  to  carry  her  arms  mto  other  countries. 

Henry  Vii.  of  England,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
followed  the  example  of  Louis;  but  circumstances  were  less 
favourable.  He  held  the -sceptre  by  a  disputed  title :  a  popular 
faction  was  ready  every  moment  to  take  arms  against  him;  and 
after  the  long  civil  wars,  during  which  the  nobility  had  often 
displayed  their  power  in  creating  and  deposing  kings,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  his  measures  deliberately  and  without  any 
violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that  formidable 
structure  which  he  durst  not  attack  openly.  He  began  by  per- 
mitting the  barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  estates,  and  to 
dispose  of  them.  He  prevented  the  nobility  from  keeping  in 
their  service  numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  rendered  them 
formidable  and  turbulent.  He  favoured  the  rising  power  of 
the  middle  classes.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  and  by  securing  to  his  subjects  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  peace,  and  the  firai  and  steady  administration  of  the  laws, 
he  made,  imperceptibly,  considerable  alterations  in  the  English 
constitution,  and  transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  exten- 
sive, as  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in 
Europe,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  and  most  vigorous  efforts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella;  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Grenada; 
the  command  of  the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to 
keep  on  foot  in  order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadi- 
ness  of  their  administration*,  and  the  address  with  which  they 
availed  themselves  of  every  incideiit\\i«A,  0Q,Q,\rrc^^\.c>W\!able  the 

•  Prescott's  Reign  of  rcTdinwxA  faiA\MJQc\XVw\'in^'^» 
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nobility,  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative — conspired  in  raising 
these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authority  as  none  of  their 
predecessors  had  ever  enjoyed. 

Lnmediatelv  before  this  period,  the  German  empire  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  from  the  dissentions  among  the  members  which 
composed  it ;  but  the  regulations  established  by  Maximilian  I.  of 
Austria,  who  became  emperor  in  1492,  had  the  effect  of  maintain- 
ing peace  and  order,  and  restoring  some  degree  of  vigour  to  the 
imperial  authority. 

Italy  was  in  a  different  state  from  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Instead  of  those  extensive  monarchies  which  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  it  was  parcelled  out  into  many  small 
states,  each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  juris- 
diction. The  only  monarchy  in  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  In 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  repubhcan  form  of  government 
was  established.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  titles  than  that  of  duke.  The  states  of  the 
church  were  of  an  anomalous  character,  the  sovereign  being  the 
spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  but  with  a  very  limited  temporal 
power  in  his  own  territories,  until  the  accession  of  Alexander  VI. 
(1492),  who  subverted  the  power  of  the  Roman  barons,  and 
rendered  the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions. 

The  Ottoman  power  was  then  firmly  established  in  Europe, 
the  government  better  organized,  and  possessing  a  more  complete 
command  of  whatever  force  the  empire  was  capable  of  exerting, 
than  any  other  European  state.  Besides,  the  Turkish  troops 
possessed  every  advantage  that  arises  from  superiority  in  military 
discipline,  which  rendered  them  superior  to  the  forces  of  the 
Christian  powers.] 


SECTION  n. 

FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  ITALY,  IN  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  [Italy,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  eminently 
flourishing  in  science  and  arts.  For  more  than  a  century,  it  had 
been  a  world  by  itself,  as  well  in  reference  to  its  politics  as  its  cul- 
ture. In  the  enjoyment  of  independence,  its  states  formed  a  sys- 
tem which  had  for  its  obj.ect  the  maintainance  of  a  perfect  equafity 
of  rights;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  weaker  might  enjoy  in  security 
all  that  they  held  by  a  just  right.  The  popes  were  exceedingly 
active  in  these  transactions,  employing  their  influence  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  m  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

2.  France  was  the  first  to  carry  abroad  an  activity  unemijlo^cL 
at  home,  and  to  make  Italy  feel  tloie  e\iMig&'^'V3^^'^"^^;^^^ 
place  in  the  politics  of  Europe.   The  ex^^vl^a\oll  oi  CJViaA<i^  >^^^^* 
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in  as  short  a  time  as  he  had  taken  to  conquer  it  (see  page  347), 
only  had  the  effect  of  "  directing  towards  Italy  the  attention  of 
all  the  western  powers.  They  had  learned  that  they  were  strong 
enough  to  act  as  masters,  and,  if  they  pleased,  as  robbers,  in  this 
the  richest  and  most  civilized  country  on  the  earth.  All  the 
powers  on  the  confines  henceforth  aspired  to  subject  ^ome  part 
of  Italy  to  their  dominion.  They  coveted  their  share  ot  tribute 
from  a  land  so  fruitful  of  impost — ^from  those  cities  in  whidi 
industry  employed  such  numbers,  and  accumulated  so  much 
capital.  Cupidity  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  smothered  every 
generous  feeling.  The  commanders  were  rapacious;  the  soldiers 
thought  only  of  pillage.  They  regarded  the  Italians  as  a  race 
abandoned  to  their  exactions,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
barbarous  methods  which  they  invented  for  extorting  money 
from  the  vanquished,  until  at  last  they  completely  destroyed  the 
prosperity  which  had  provoked  their  envy." — SismondVs  Italian 
Republics^  c.  14.] 

8.  [Charles  did  not  live  to  seek  vengeance — a  sudden  death, 
April,  1498,  removed  him  from  the  world ;  but  his  successor,] 
Louis  Xn.,  eagerly  bent  on  vindicating  his  right  to  Naples, 
courted  the  interest  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  promised  his 
aid,  on  the  condition  that  his  natural  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  should 
receive  from  Louis  the  dutchy  of  Valentinois,  with  the  king  of 
Navarre's  sister  in  marriage.  Louis  crossed  the  Alps  (August, 
1499),  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  was  master  of  Milan  and 
Genoa.  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  became  his  prisoner  for  life. 
Afraid  of  the  power  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Louis  joined  vdth 
him  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  agreed  to  divide  with  him 
the  conquered  dominions,  the  pope  making  no  scruple  to  sanction 
the  partition.  But  the  compromise  was  of  no  duration ;  for 
Alexander  VI.  and  Ferdinand,  judgmg  it  a  better  policy  to  share 
Italy  between  themselves,  united  their  interest  to  strip  Louis 
of  his  new  territories.  The  Spaniards,  under  the  celebrated 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  defeated  the  French  under  the  Due  de 
Nemours  and  the  chevalier  Bayard ;  and  Louis  irrecoverably  lost 
his  share  of  the  kindom  of  Naples ;  the  whole,  together  with 
Sicily,  becoming  dependent  on  Spain  (January,  1504). 

4.  History  relates  with  horror  the  crimes  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia ;  their  murders,  robberies,  profa- 
nations, incests.     They  compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every 
object  of  their  ambition,  but  with  the  universal  abhorrence  of 
mankind,  and  finally  met  with  an  ample  retribution  for  their 
crimes.     The  pope  died  by  poison,  prepared,  as  was  alleged,  by 
himself  for  an  enemy ;  and  Borgia,  stripped  of  all  his  possessions 
by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  Gonsalvo  de 
Cfordova,  perished  in  miserable  obscurity. 
S.  Julius  II.,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  projected  the  for- 
midable  league  of  Cambray,  150%,  m\\i\5ci^^ia^<£?Qrc^\k'eildrL^ 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  duke  o£  Sovoy^  aiAVfflL%Q!l^\isv^Tsa:>j^ 
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for  the  destruction  of  Venice,  and  dividing  her  territories  among 
the  confederates.  They  accomplished  in  part  their  design ;  and 
Venice  was  on  the  verge  of  annihilation,  wlien  the  pope  changed 
his  politics;  and  having  made  the  French  subservient  to  his  views 
of  plundering  the  Venetians,  now  formed  a  new  league  with 
them  and  the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  to  expel  the  French  from 
Italy,  and  appropriate  all  their  conquests.  The  Swiss  and  the 
English  co-operated  in  this  design.  The  French  made  a  brave 
resistance,  under  their  generals  Bayard  and  Gaston  de  Foix  (Due 
de  Nemours,  and  nephew  of  Louis),  but  were  finally  overpowered. 
Louis  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy:  Ferdinand,  vidth  the  aid 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  stripped  him  of  Navarre,  and  forced 
him  to  purchase  a  peace.  He  died  in  1515 ;  and,  though  un- 
fortunate in  his  miUtary  entc^rises,  from  the  superior  abilities 
of  his  rivals.  Pope  Julius  and  Ferdinand,  was  justly  esteemed  by 
his  subjects  for  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his  government. 

6.  [Francis  I.  renewed  his  predecessor's  (Louis  XH.)  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Venice,  and  entered  Lombardy  with  a  powerful 
army,  August  15,  1515,  to  repossess  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The 
Swiss  hastened  in  great  force  to  defend  Maximiuan  Sforza,  whom 
they  had  re-estabfished  on  the  ducal  throne.  But  on  impru- 
dently engaging  the  French  at  Marignano,  they  suffered  so 
severely  as  to  be  obliged  to  retreat,  when  the  whole  dutchy  sub- 
mitted to  their  power.  Sforza  abdicated  the  sovereignty  for  a 
pension  of  30,000  crowns,  secured  to  him  in  France ;  and  the  Swiss 
shortly  after  agreeing  to  a  treaty  of  peace  (which  took  the  name 
of  the  "  Paix  rerpetuelle,"  and  became  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent treaties  with  them),  the  influence  of  France  in  Italy  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  (November,  1515).  Amidst  these  transactions, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  died;  and  his  grandson  Charles  suc- 
ceeding to  his  Spanish  kingdoms,  January  15,  1516,  shortly 
after  concluded  a  treaty  at  Noyon,  by  which  F^rancis  ceded  to 
him  all  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  the  dower  of  a 
new-bom  daughter,  whom  he  promised  to  Charles  in  marriage. 
The  pope  and  the  emperor  then  acceded  to  the  treaty,  which 
termmated  the  wars  which  had  grown  out  of  the  league  of 
Cambray.  The  Venetians  were  once  more  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  states  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed:  but  their 
wealth  was  annihilated,  their  population  reduced  to  one-half, 
their  constitution  itself  shaken,  and  they  were  never  aft;er  in  a 
state  to  contend  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  Had  Italy  been 
allowed  to  repose  after  so  many  disasters,  she  might  still  have 
recovered  her  strength  and  population,  and  been  prepared  to 
recommence  the  struggle  with  tiie  transalpine  nations;  but  this 
was  denied  to  her  by  the  heartless  levity  and  ambition  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  (the  successor  of  Julius),  who  sought  only  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  fikmily  of  the  Medicii.} 
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SECTION  m. 

GERBiANT  AND  FRANCE  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  V.  AND 

FRANCIS  I. 

1.  We  resume  the  detail  of  the  history  of  Europe  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century;  previously  remarking,  that  the 
Grermanic  empire  continued  for  above  fi^y  years  in  a  state  of 
lan^id  tranquillity,  from  the  time  of  Albert  II.,  the  successor  of 
Sigismund,  during  the  long  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  whose  son 
Maximilian  acquired,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.  Maximilian 
was  elected  emperor  in  1493 ;  and,  by  establishing  a  perpetual 
peace  between  the  separate  Germanic  states,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  subsequent  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

2.  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  Maximilian,  married 
Jane  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and  of 
that  marriage  the  eldest  son  was  Charles  V:,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  1516,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father Maximilian,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  vacant  imperial 
throne.  He  had  for  his  competitor  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  contending  interests  of  the  Italian  states.  The 
Grerman  electors,  afraid  of  the  exorbitant  power  both  of  Charles 
and  of  Francis,  would  have  rejected  both,  and  conferred  the  im- 
perial crown  on  Frederick  duke  of  Saxony ;  but  this  extraordinary 
man  declined  the  proffered  dignity,  and  his  counsel  determined 
the  election  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Austria  (1619). 

3.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  now  declared  enemies,  and 
their  mutual  claims  on  each  other's  dominions  were  the  subject  of 
perpetual  hostility.  The  emperor  claimed  Artois  as  part  of  the 
Netherlands.  Francis  prepared  to  make  good  his  right  to  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Charles  had  to  defend  Milan,  and  support  his  title 
to  Navarre,  which  had  been  wrested  from  France  by  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand.  Henry  VHI.  of  England  was  courted  by  the 
rival  monarchs,  as  the  weight  of  England  was  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale,  where  the  power  of  each  was  nearly  balanced. 

4.  The  first  hostile  attack  was  made  by  Francis  on  the  kingdom 
of  Navajpre  (1521),  which  he  won  and  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few 
monthsr.  The  emperor  attacked  Picardy,  and  his  troops  at  the 
sameT  time  drove  the  French  out  of  the  Milanese.  On  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  Charles  placed  his  tutor.  Cardinal  Adrian,  on  the  papal 
throne  (1522);  and  by  the  promise  of  elevating  Wolsey,  the 
minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  that  dignity  on  the  death  of  Adrian, 
gained  the  alliance  of  the  English  monarch  in  his  war  against 

6.  At  this  critical  time  Eranc\a  \m^T\x^"Wi\)g  o^^xx^Uad  with 
his  bestgeneraly  the  Constable  Bo\tt\>o\i^N?Vo^mx%!s^jcL^^>^^sfc^- 
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ed  to  the  emperor  (1523),  and  was  by  him  invested  witli  the  chief 
command  of  his  armies.  The  imperial  generals  were  far  superior 
in  abilities  to  their  opponents.  The  fVench  were  defeated  at 
Biagrassa,  and  Charies  was  carrying  everything  before  him  in 
Italy,  when  Francis  entered  the  Milanese,  and  retook  the  capital ; 
but,  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Pavia  (1626),  his  troops  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  the  French  monarch  became  the  Constable 
Bourbon's  prisoner,  which  he  communicated  to  his  mother  by 
letter  in  these  words,  "  Madame,  all  is  lost,  except  our  honour." 

6.  The  emperor  made  no  advantage  of  his  good  fortune.  By 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Francis  regained  his  liberty  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  on  yielding  to  Charles  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  superiority  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  He  gave  his  two  sons 
as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions ;  but  the  states 
refused  to  ratify  them,  and  the  failure  was  compromised  for  a  sum 
of  money. 

7.  On  a  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VHI.  took  part  with 
France,  and  Charles  lost  an  opportunity  of  obtaming  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy.  The  papal  army  in  the  French  interest 
was  defeated  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  and  the  pope  himself 
made  prisoner ;  but  Bourbon  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  B<)me 
(1527),  and  Charles  allowed  the  pope  to  purchase  his  release. 

8.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Cambray  (1529), 
Charles  visited  Italy,  and  received  the  imperial  diadem  from 
Pope  Clement  VH.  The  Turks  having  invaded  Hungary,  the 
emperor  marched  against  them  in  person,  and  compelled  the 
sultan  Solyman,  with  an  army  of  800,000  men,  to  evacuate  the 
country.  He  soon  after  embarked  for  Africa,  to  replace  the 
dethroned  Muley  Hassan  in  the  sovereignty  of  Tunis  and  Algiers, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  Hyradin  Barbarossa;  and  he  achiev- 
ed the  enterprise  with  honour.  His  reputation  exceeded  at  this 
period  that  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  both  for  political 
ability,  for  real  power,  and  the 'extent  and  opulence  of  his 
dominions. 

9.  Francis  was  glad  to  ally  himself  even  with  the  Turks,  to 
cope  with  the  imperialists;  and  Barbarossa  invaded  Italy:  but 
the  troops  of  Charles  prevented  the  co-operation  of  the  French, 
and  separately  defeated  and  dispersed  the  allied  powers ;  while 
another  army  of  the  imperialists  ravaged  Champagne  and 
Picardy. 

10.  In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Kice 
(1538),  for  ten  years  between  the  rival  monarchs,  Charles  passed 
through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was  entertained  by 
Frands  with  the  most  magnificent  hospitality.  He  had  promis- 
ed to  grant  to  the  French  king  his  &vourite  desire,  the  mvesti- 
ture  of  Milan ;  but  failing  to  keep  his  word,  the  war  was  renewed 
with  double  animosity  (1542).  The  French,  and  T\«feaa\i.  ^*^3«^ 
attacked  Nice,  but  were  ^peraed  "by  \5qa  ^^ao^afc  ^^sssr5^^ 

Andrea  Doria,    Jn  Italy  tbe  Erencla.  'wet^  N\a\ic>Tv<3Via  '">;»-  "^^^ 
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battle  of  Cerizoles,  but  drew  no  benefit  firom  tlils  partial 
advantage.  The  imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  decided 
superiority;  and  France  must  have  been  undone,  had  not  the 
disorders  of  Germany,  fi*om  the  contending  interests  of  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Cr^pi  with  Francis  (1644);  who,  at  the  same  time, 
purchased  a  peace  with  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  once  more  taken 
part  with  his  rival.  Francis  died  soon  after  (1547) ;  a  prince  of 
great  spirit  and  abilities,  and  of  a  generous  and  noble  mind, 
unfortunate  only  from  the  necessity  of  struggling  against  a 
power  which  overmatched  him  both  in  policy  and  in  resources. 

11.  A  short  time  before  this  period  was  founded  (1635)  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  (or  the  Society  of  Jesus),  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  which  was  approved  of  and  confirmed  bythe  pope  in  1540. 
The  principle  of  the  order  (besides  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
orders  of  regulars)  was  implicit  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
pope.  The  brethren  were  not  confined  to  their  cloisters,  but 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  world ;  and  thus,  by  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  princes  and  statesmen,  they  were  enabled  to  direct  the 
policy  of  nations  to  the  great  end  of  establishing  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  wealth  they  accumulated,  the 
extent  of  their  power,  and  the  supposed  consequences  of  their 
intrigues  to  the  peace  of  nations,  excited  at  length  a  general 
hostuity  to  their  order ;  [and  the  institution  was  totally  suppress- 
ed and  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1773.  In  1801, 
Pius  Vn.  re-established  the  order  for  Russia  only ;  and  in  1814, 
for  re-establishment  throughout  the  whole  earth.] 

12.  If  Charles  V.  aimed  at  universal  empire,  he  was  ever  at 
.  a  distance  firom  the  object  of  his  wishes.  The  formidable  con- 
federacy of  the  Protestants  to  preserve  their  liberties  and  their 
religion,  gave  him  perpetual  disquiet  in  Grermany.  He  never 
could  form  his  dominions  into  a  well-connected  body,  firom  the 
separate  national  interests  of  the  Spaniards,  Flemish,  and  Grer- 
mans;  and  even  the  imperial  states  were  divided  by  their 
jealousies,  political  and  religious.  The  hostilities  of  foreign 
powers  gave  him  continual  annoyance.  He  found  in  Henry  II., 
the  successor  of  Francis,  an  antagonist  as  formidable  as  his 
father.  His  cares  and  difficulties  increased  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  and  at  len^h  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  In  a 
state  of  melancholy  despondency,  he  retired  fi'om  the  world  (to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Justus  in  Placentia)  at  the  age  of  fifly-six, 
resigning  first  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son  Phuip  II.  (1556), 
and  afterwards  the  imperial  crown  in  favour  of  his  brath«5r 
Ferdinand,  who  was  elected  emperor,  24th  February,  1558. 
His  death  was  hastened  by  his  monastic  severities,  and  occurred 

oa  the  day  after  the  rehearsal  of  the  recemonial  of  his  own 
obsequies,  Sept.  21,  1558  * 
•  Robertmm  givet  the  foUowing  arcouul  of  thU  AtxtJvAM  wv^  wL\.xw«.iS\Tv"w>i^^  vA. 
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SECTION  IV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  aEBMAN  EMPXTyR. 

1.  Previous  to  the  rei^  of  Maximilian  I.,  the  Germanic  cmpjre 
was  subject  to  all  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  governments.  The 
general  diets  of  the  states  were  tumultuous  and  indecisive,  and 
their  constant  wars  with  each  other  kept  the  whole  in  anarchy 
and  barbarism.  Wenoeslaus,  in  1383,  endeavoured  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  peace;  but  no  effectusu 
means  were  taken  for  securing  it.  Albert  11.  attempted  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end,  and  had  some  success.  He  divided 
Germany  into  six  circles,  each  regulated  by  its^own  diet.  But 
the  jealousies  of  the  states  prompted  them  constantly  to  hostilities, 
which  there  was  no  supenor  power  sufficient  to  restrain. 

2.  At  length,  however,  Maximilian  I.  succeeded  in  procuring 
that  solenm  enactment  (drawn  up  at  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1495) 
which  established  a  perpetual  peace  among  the  Germanic  states, 
under  the  cogent  penalty  of  the  aggressor  being  treated  as  a 
common  enemy.  He  also  obtained  the  establiSmient  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences,  [which  sat 
at  hrst  at  Spire,  and  afterwards  at  Wetzlar  It  was  composed  of 
a  chief  or  head,  called  the  Judge  of  the  Chamber,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  assessors  chosen  from  among  the  jurists  and  independ- 
ent nobility.  The  institution  of  the  Auuc  Council,  another 
sovereign  court  of  the  empire,  followed  soon  after  that  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber.  Its  ongin  is  generally  referred  to  the  diet  of 
Cologne  (1512).]  Of  the  same  date  also  was  the  plan  of  divid- 
ing the  empire  anew  into  ten  circles,  each  sending  its  represen- 
tatives to  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  bound  to  enforce  the  public 
laws  through  its  own  territory.  A  regency  was  appointed  to 
subsist  in  the  intervals  of  the  diet,  composed  of  twenty  members, 
over  whom  the  emperor  presided. 

3  These  regulations,  however  wise,  would  probably  have 
failed  of  their  end,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  for  three  centuries  continued  to  occupy  the 
imperial    throne.      The  ambition  and  policy  of   Charles  V. 

80  remarkable  a  man.    **  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery.    Hi<  domestics  marched  thither  in  formal  procession,  with  black  tapers 
in  their  hands.    He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.    He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  solemnity.    The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted ;  and  Charles  joined  in  the 
prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mingling  his  tears  with  those 
which  his  attendants  stied,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.     The 
ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin,  in  the  usual  form;  and 
all  the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.    Then  Charles  rose 
out  of  the  coffin,  and  with<irew  to  his  appartment,  full  of  those  awAil  sentiments 
which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.    But  either  the  fatiicu. 
ing  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  live  \'mA%'&  ol  ^^sS^c^NrJ^.  ^\:iv^ 
mind,  aflfected  him  $o  much  that  next  day  he  vraa  w^ied  "wWYv  ^  \sN«t.    ^^^  i^^^« 
frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence ;  and  Y\e  «ii\^Te^  oa  \^^  v«aw^-^-w«v  «v 
September,  »itear  a  life  of  fifty.eight  years,  s\xmoiiX.ht«  «nA  V«««X"^-t»''**  ^*^** 
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would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  the  German 
princes,  had  not  the  new  system  of  preserving  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  made  these  princes  find  allies  and  protectors 
sufficient  to  traverse  the  emperor's  schemes  of  absolute  domin- 
ion. He  attained,  however,  an  authority  fer  beyond  that  of 
anv  of  his  predecessors.  The  succeeding  emperors  imitated  his 
policy,  but  without  his  talents,  and  therefore  found  yet  stronger 
obstacles  to  their  encroachments  on  the  freedom  of  the  states. 

4.  The  Germanic  liberties  were  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  which  fixed  the  emperor's  prerogatives, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  states.  The  constitution  of  the  empire 
was  not  framed  for  the  ordinary  ends  of  government,  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  regarded  not  the  rights 
of  the  subjects,  but  only  the  independence  of  the  several  princes ; 
and  its  sole  object  was  to  maintam  each  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  prevent  usurpations  and  encroachments  on  each 
others'  territories.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  particular  govern- 
ment of  the  states,  each  of  which  had  its  own  laws  and  constitu- 
tion— some  more  free,  and  others  more  despotic. 

5.  The  general  diet  had  the  power  of  enacting  the  public  laws 
of  the  empire.  It  consisted  of  three  colleges,  the  electors,  the 
princes,  and  the  free  cities.  All  such  pubHc  laws,  and  all  gene- 
ral measures,  were  the  subject  of  the  separate  deliberation  of 
the  electoral  college,  and  that  of  the  princes.  When  jointly  ap- 
proved bv  them,  the  resolution  was  canvassed  by  the  college  of 
the  free  aties,  and,  if  agreed  to,  became  &placitum  of  the  empire. 
If  approved  finally  by  the  emperor,  it  was  a  conclusum,  or  gene- 
ral law.  If  disapproved,  the  resolution  is  of  no  efiect.  More- 
over, the  emperor  must  be  the  proposer  of  all  general  laws. 
Still  further,  no  complaint  or  request  could  be  made  by  any  of 
the  princes  to  the  diet,  without  the  approbation  of  the  elector 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  might  refuse  it  at  his  pleasure. 
These  constitutional  defects  were  the  more  hurtful  in  their  con- 
sequences fix>m  the  separate  and  oflen  contending  interests  of  the 
prmces,  who  had  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  power  of  con- 
tracting foreign  alliances,  and  were  frequently  possessed  of 
foreign  domimons  of  far  greater  value  than  their  imperial  ter- 
ritories. 

6.  The  Germanic  constitution  had,  however,  in  some  respects, 
its  advantages.  The  particular  diets  of  each  circle  tended  to 
unite  those  princes  in  all  matters  of  national  concern,  whatever 
might  be  the  discordance  of  their  individual  interests.  The  re- 
gulations made  in  those  diets  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  general 
legislative  power.  Besides  the  circular  diets,  the  electors,  the 
pnnces,  the  free  cities,  the  CathoHcs,  and  the  Protestants,  held 
their  particular  diets,  when  their  common  interests  required  it ; 

and  these  powers  balanced  each  other.     Considered,  therefore, 

Boleljr  in  the  Jight  of  a  league  of  BevctsWiAc^eaAfcTit^Tviices  and 

ftates  assod&ting  for  their  commoli^>eswi^X•^  vaa^wvsv-asvYi.  ssksoss^- 
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tution  had  many  advantages  in  promoting  general  harmony, 
securing  the  rights  of  its  members,  and  preventing  the  weak 
from  being  oppressed  by  the  strong.* 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND,  AND 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  age  of  Charles  V.  is  the  era  of  great  events  and  im- 
portant revolutions  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  the  era  of 
the  reformation  of  religion — of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
— and  of  the  highest  splendour  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  Of  each  of  these  great  objects  we  skaR  treat 
in  order ;  and,  first,  of  the  Beformation. 

The  voluptuous  taste  and  splendid  projects  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
demanding  large  supplies  of  money  (particularly  for  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter^s  at  Kome),  he  instituted  through  all  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  a  sale  of  indulgences,  or  remittances  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  This  traffic  being  abused  to  the  most  shock- 
mg  purposes,  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  fiHiar  of  undaunted 
resolution,  took  upon  him  to  preach  against  it,  and  to  inveigh 
with  acrimony  against  the  power  (the  pope)  which  authorized 
it.  He  found  many  willing  hearers,  particularly  in  the  electorate 
of  Saxony,  of  which  the  prmce  Frederick  was  ms  firiend  and  pro- 
tector. Leo  X.  condemned  his  tenets  by  a  papal  bull,  which 
only  increased  the  zeal  and  indignation  of  the  preacher.  In  a 
book  he  published,  called  The  Babylonish  Captivity^  he  applied 
all  the  scnptural  attributes  of  the  whore  of  Babprlon  to  the  papal 
hierarchy,  and  attacked  with  equal  force  and  virulence  the  doc- 
trii\es  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
and  the  refusal  of  wine  in  the  communion  to  the  people.  The 
book  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  Luther  took  upon  him  to 
bum  the  pope^s  bull  of  excommunication,  and  the  decretals,  at 
Wittemberg  (1520). 

2.  One  of  the  first  champions  who  took  up  the  pen  agpnst 
Luther  was  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whose  book  (A  Treatise  in 
Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments).,  presented  to  Pope  Leo,  pro- 
cured him  the  title,  now  annexed  to  the  crown,  of  ''Defender  of 
the  Faith."  The  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to 
these  rising  controversies,     uharles  V.,  studious  of  the  fiiend- 

*  The  confederation  of  independent  states  which  comprised  the  German  empire, 
continued  until  1805,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  treaty  of  PresburK :  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  by  Napoleon  in  1806  (of  which  be 
inade  himself  the  protector),  Francis  II.  relinquished  the  title  oC  «to?i«ccK  t\  V3«x> 
many,  and  assumed  that  of  emperor  of  Austria,  m  ¥t«evcX«  \.     "^"^  ^^  ^^*^^2te. 
Vienna  11815),  a  new  confederation  of  the  Qermati  &\&\.e%'N«A  «v\,^\«.^VoXOh'«^"^^^ 
KiUbe  particularized  when  treating  of  that  period. 
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ship  of  the  pope,  took  part  against  Luther,  and  summoned  him 
to  answer  ror  his  doctrmes  in  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521).  The 
Reformer  defended  himself  with  great  spirit,  and,  aided  by  his 
friend  the  elector,  made  a  safe  escape  into  Saxony,  where  the 
mass  was  now  universally  abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and 
the  convents  shut  up.  The  friars  and  nuns  returned  to  the 
world,  and  Luther  took  a  nun  for  his  wife  (1526).  Nor  did 
these  secularized  priests  abuse  their  new  freedom;  for  their 
manners  were  decent,  and  their  lives  exefnplary. 

3.  Erasmus  has  justly  censured  the  impoHcy  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  their  modes  of  resisting  and  suppressing  the  new  doc- 
trines. They  allowed  them  to  be  discussed  in  sermons  before 
the  people,  and  employed  for  that  purpose,  furious  and  bigoted 
declaimers,  who  only  increased  and  widened  differences.  They 
would  not  yield  in  the  most  insignificant  trifie,  nor  acknowledge 
a  single  &ult ;  and  they  persecuted  with  the  utmost  cruelty  all 
whose  opinions  were  not  agreeable  to  iheir  own  standard  of  fiuth. 
How  wise  is  the  counsel  of  Lord  Bacon  I  "There  is  no  better 
way  to  stop  the  rise  of  new  sects  and  schisms,  than  to  reform 
abuses,  compound  the  lesser  differences,  proceed  mildly  from  the 
first,  refirain  from  sanguinary  persecutions,  and  rather  to  sofien 
and  win  the  principal  leaders,  by  gracing  and  advancing  them, 
than  to  enrage  them  by  violence  and  bitterness." — (Bac,  Mor. 
Ess.^  Sect,  1,  Ess,  12.) 

4.  Switzerland  followed  in  the  path  of  reformation :  Zuinglins 
of  Zurich  (1519)  preached  forth  the  new  tenets  with  such  zeal 
and  effect,  that  me  whole  canton  were  his  converts ;  and  the 
senate  publicly  abolished  the  mass,  and  purified  the  churches. 
Berne  took  the  same  measures  with  yet  greater  solemnity,  after 
a  discussion  in  the  senate  which  lasted  two  months.  B^le  imi- 
tated the  same  example.  Others  of  the  cantons  armed  in  de- 
fence of  their  faith ;  and  in  a  desperate  engagement,  in  which  the 
Protestants  were  defeated,  Zuinglius  was  slmn  by  the  Catholics, 
in  the  battle  of  Cappel,  1531. 

5.  Lutheranism  was  now  making  its  progress  towards  the 
north  of  Europe.  Sweden,  Denmaric,  and  Norway,  were  at  this 
time  governed  bv  Christiem  11.,  the  Nero  of  the  north.  The 
Swedes,  reluctantly  submitting  to  the  yoke,  were  kept  in  awe  by 
Troll,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  a  Sdthful  minister  of  the  tyrant  in  all 
his  schemes  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  On  intelligence  of  a  re- 
volt, the  king  and  his  primate,  armed  with  a  bull  from  Pope  Leo 
X.,  massacred  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  and  senators,  amidst 
the  festivity  of  a  banquet  (1520).  Gustavus  Vasa,  grand-nephew 
of  Charles  Canutson,  formerly  king  of  Sweden,  escaped  from  this 
carnage,  and  concealed  himself  hi  the  mines  of  DalecarHa.  By 
degrees  assembling  a  small  army,  he  defeated  the  generals  of 
CnristierDf  whose  cruelties  at  length  determined  the  united  na- 

t/oDs  to  viadicate  their  rights  by  a  soVesmxi  ^cnXevi^ifc  qI  ^«^<^\\iQi!L. 
The  tjrrant  Bed  to  Flajiders  \  aadETed<enGV  ^vi^l^  q^^  YL^^x&wi^^^ 
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elected  sovereign  of  the  three  kmgdoms;  though  Sweden,  adher- 
inff  to  her  heroic  deliverer,  and  the  heir  of  her  ancient  kings, 
acSnowledged  alone  the  sovereignty  of  Gustavus  Vasa  (1523). 
The  bull  of  Leo  X.,  and  its  bloody  consequences,  were  sufficient 
to  convert  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Gustavus  enjoyed  his  sceptre  many  years  in  peace 
(till  1560),  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  happmess  and  pros- 
perity of  his  kingdom. 

6.  As  early  as  1525,  the  states  of  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hesse 
Cassel,  and  the  cities  of  Strasburg  and  Frankfort,  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  had  now  a  species  of 
spiritual  control,  which  he  exercised  by  the  medium  of  a  synod  of 
SIX  reformers.  His  successful  example  gave  rise  to  reformers  of 
different  kinds,  whose  doctrines  were  less  consonant  to  reason 
or  good  policy.  Two  fanatics  of  Saxony,  Storck  and  Muncer, 
condemned  infant  baptbm  (hence  termed  Anabaptists).  They 
preached  up  universal  equality  and  freedom  of  religious  opinion ; 
but,  with  smgular  inconsistency,  attempted  to  propagate  their 
doctrines  by  the  sword.  They  were  defeated  at  Mulhausen 
(1525),  and  Muncer  died  on  a  scaffold;  but  the  party  afterwards 
acquired  new  courage  (1534).  They  surprised  Munst^r,  ex- 
pelled the  bishop,  and  anointed  for  their  king  a  tailor,  named 
Jack  of  Leiden,  who  defended  the  city  with  the  most  desperate 
courage,  but  fell  at  length,  with  his  party,  under  the  superior 
force  of  regular  troops  (1535).  The  Anabaptists,  thus  sanguinary 
in  their  original  tenets  and  practices,  have  long  ago  become 
peaceable  and  harmless  subjects. 

7.  The  united  power  of  the  pope  and  emperor  found  it  im- 
possible to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  diet  of 
Spires  (1525)  proposed  articles  of  accommodation  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Catholics.  Fourteen  cities  of  Germany,  and 
several  of  the  electors,  protested  formally  against  those  articles ; 
and  hence  the  Lutheran  party  acquired  the  name  of  Protestants, 
They  presented  to  the  assembly  at  Augsburg  (1530)  a  confession 
of  their  ^th,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  which  is  the  standard  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines. 

8.  The  virtuous  lives  and  conduct  of  the  Protestant  leaders, 
compared  with  those  of  the  higher  clergy  among  the  Catholics, 
formed  a  contrast  very  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    The  solemn  manner  in  which  the  states  of  Switzerland, 
and  particularly  Geneva,  had  proceeded,  in  calmly  discussing 
every  point  of  controversy,  and  yielding  only  to  the  force  of 
rational  conviction,  attracted  the  respect  of  aU  Europe.     John 
Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  becoming  a  zealous  convert  to  the  new 
doctrines,  was  the  first  who  g[ave  them  a  systematic  form  by  his 
Institutions^  and  enforced  their  authority  by  the  establishment  of 
synods,  consistories,  and  deacons.    The  ma^tc^jc^^  Q*l  ^^^sss^'sw 
gave  these  ordinances  the  authonty  oi  \ii^  vaw\  mA^'s^^^'^ 
adopted  b/six  of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  l\i^  l?to\«a\.Wi^^  oS-^x^s^s^^. 
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and  the  Pre8b)rterians  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  ablest 
advocates  of  Calvin  will  find  it  difficult  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
charge  of  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution ;  but  these,  which 
are  the  vices  or  defects  of  the  individual,  attach  not  in  the  least 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  are  subject  to  the  test 
of  reason,  and  can  derive  no  blemish  or  dishonour  firom  the  men 
who  propagated  them,  or  even  the  motives  which  might  influence 
some  of  their  earliest  supporters.  This  observation  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  section. 


SECTION  VI. 

OP  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND  UNDER  HENRY  VIII.  AND 

HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

1.  WiCKLiFFE  (b.  1324,  d.  1387),  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  an  attack  on  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation, 
indulgences,  and  auricular  confession,  and  yet  more  by  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  had  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ensland  for  a  revolution  in  religious 
opinions ;  but  his  professed  followers  were  not  numerous.  The 
intemperate  passions  of  Henry  YIU.  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  Reformation  in  England.  He  had  been  married  for  eighteen 
years  to  Catharine  of  Spain,  aunt  of  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children — one  of  them,  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  England; 
when,  falling  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  he  soliated  Clement  VII. 
for  a  divorce  from  Catharine,  on  the  score  of  her  former  nuuriage 
to  his  elder  brother,  Arthur.  The  pope  found  himself  in  the 
painful  dilenmia  of  either  affronting  the  emperor,  or  mortally 
offending  the  king  of  England.  In  hope  that  the  king^s  passion 
might  cool,  he  spun  off  the  time  by  preliminaries  and  negotiations; 
but  to  no  purpose.  Henry  was  resolutely  bent  on  accomplishing 
his  wishes.  The  Sorbonne  and  other  French  universities  gave 
an  opinion  in  his  favour ;  and,  armed  with  this  sanction,  he  caused 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  annul  his  marriage  (1633). 
The  repudiated  queen  gave  place  to  Anne  Boleyn.  On  this 
occasion,  Wolsey,  the  mmister  of  Henry,  lost  the  favour  of  his 
master,  by  opposing,  as  was  believed,  his  darling  measure. 

2.  Clement  VII.,  from  this  specimen  of  the  wayward  temper 
of  Henry,  resolved  to  keep  well  with  the  emperor,  and  issued  his 
bull,  condemnatory  of  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    Henry  immediately  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  church 
of  England.    The  parUament  ratified  his  title;  and  the  pope^s 
authonty  was  instantly  suppressed  in  all  his  dominions  (1534). 
He  proceeded  to  abolish  the  monasteries,  and  confiscate  their 
treasures  and  revenues,  erecting  out  oi\)aft\»XX«t  ^vk^tv^v  bishop- 
2'2ca  (^W'estminster,  Oxford,  P(iT»T\>OTou^^1iTva\,^J^^^\ift&\.<!st^^^ 
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Gloucester)  and  a  college  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge).  The 
immoralities  of  the  monks  were  sedulously  exposed ;  the  forgery 
of  relics,  false  miracles,  &c.,  held  up  to  the  popular  scorn. 

3.  Yet  Henry,  though  a  reformer,  anclpope  in  his  own  king- 
dom, had  not  renounced  the  religion  of  Kome :  he  was  equa^ 
an  enemy  to  the  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  to  the  pope^ 
jurisdiction  in  England.  Inconstant  in  his  affections,  and  a 
stranger  to  all  humanity,  he  removed  Anne  Boleyn  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold  (1536),  to  srati^  a  new  passion  for  Jane 
Seymour,  a  maid  of  honour,  who  nappuy  died  about  a  year  after. 
To  her  succeeded  Anne  of  Cleves  (1540),  whom  he  divorced  in 
nine  months,  to  make  way  for  Catharine  Howard.  She  under- 
went the  same  fate  with  Anne  Boleyn,  on  a  similar  suspicion  of 
infidelity  to  his  bed  (1544).  His  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  with 
difficulty  retained  her  hazardous  elevation;  but  had  the  good 
fortune  to  survive  the  tyrant. 

4.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Vlll.  (1547),  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Edward  YI.,  the  Protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England, 
and  was  fitvoured  by  the  sovereign ;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen  (1553);  and  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  hands  of  hu 
sister  Mary,  an  intolerant  Catholic,  and  most  cruel  persecutor  of 
the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  which  was  but  of  five  years' 
duration,  above  800  miserable  victims  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions.  Mary  inherited  a  congenial 
spirit  with  her  husband,  PhiUp  H.  of  Spain,  whose  intolerance 
cost  him  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  his  dominions. 

5.  Mary  was  succeeded  (1558)  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a  Protestant,  and  the  more  zealous 
from  an  abhorrence  of  the  character  of  her  predecessor.  In  her 
reign,  the  religion  of  England  became  stationary.  The  hierarchy 
was  established  in  its  present  form,  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons — ^tne  king  being  by  law  the  head  of  the 
church.  The  liturgy  had  been  settled  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.    The  canons  are  agreeable  chiefly  to  the  Lutheran  tenets. 

Of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  we  shall  afterwards  treat 
under  a  separate  section. 


SECTION  VIL 

OP  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST  OF  AMEBICA. 

1.  Among  those  great  events  which  distinguished  the  age  of 
Charles  V.,  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Ferdinando  Cortez, 
and  of  Peru  by  the  Pizarros.    The  discovery  of  America  had 
preceded  the  first  of  these  events  about  twenty-seven  '^^'«x^\ 
but  we  have  postponed  the  mention  of  il  ^ikOTi^VJaaX.^^^^^'^k 
may  be  ahortfy  treated  in  connexioii. 
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Chnstoplier  Columbus,  a  Grenoese,  a  man  of  enterpriang 
spirit,  having  in  vain  solidted  encouragement  from  his  native 
state,  from  Portugal,  and  from  England,  to  attempt  discoveries 
in  the  western  seas,  applied  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
who  frimished  him  with  three  small  ships,  ninety  men,  and  a  few 
thousand  ducats  for  the  charges  of  his  voyage  (1492).  After 
thirty-three  days'  sail  from  the  Canaries,  he  discovered  San  Sal- 
vador, and  soon  after,  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispauiola;  whence 
returning,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives,  some  presents  in 
gold,  and  curiosities  of  the  country,  he  was  treated  by  the  Spa- 
niards with  the  highest  honours,  and  soon  suppUed  with  a  suitable 
armament  for  the  prosecution  of  his  discoveries.  In  his  second 
voyage,  he  discovered  the  Caribbees  and  Jamaica  (1493).  In  a 
tlurd  voyage,  he  descried  the  continent  of  America,  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  line,  towards  the  isthmus  of  Panama  (1498).  To 
this  continent  the  geographer  Americus,  who,  five  years  after, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Columbus,  had  the  undeserved  honour 
to  giving  his  name. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  America  and  its  islands  were  a  race  of 
men  quite  new  to  the  Europeans.  They  are  of  the  colour  of 
copper,  and  have  no  beard.  In  some  quarters,  as  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  Spaniards  found  a  flourishing  empire,  and  a  people 
polished,  refined,  and  luxurious.  In  others,  man  was  a  naked 
savage,  the  member  of  a  wandering  tribe,  whose  sole  occupation 
was  hunting  or  war.  The  savages  of  the  continent  were  charac- 
terized alike  by  their  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  their  contempt  of 
death,  and  their  generous  afiection  for  their  friends.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  were  a  milder  race,  of  gentler  manners, 
and  less  hardy  conformation  of  body  and  mind.  The  larger 
animals,  as  the  horse,  the  cow,  were  unknown  in  Atnerica. 

3.  To  the  inhabitants  of  those  new  discovered  countries,  which 
were  believed  to  contain  inexhaustible  treasures,  the  Spaniards, 
under  the  pretence  of  religion  and  policy,  conducted  themselves 
with  the  most  shocking  inhumanity.  The  rack,  the  scourge,  the 
faggot,  were  employed  to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  They 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  or  burned  alive  in  their 
thickets  and  fastnesses.  Hispaniola,  containing  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  Cuba,  containing  above  six  hundred  thousand, 
were,  in  a  few  years,  absolutely  depopulated.  It  was  now  re- 
solved to  explore  the  continent;  and  Ferdinando  Cortez,  with 
eleven  ships  and  617  men,  sailed  for  that  purpose  from  Cuba  in 
1519.  Landing  at  Tabasco,  he  advanced,  though  with  a  brave 
opposition  from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
state  of  l^ascala,  after  ineffectual  resistance,  became  the  ally  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  on  their  approach  to  Mexico,  the  terror  of 
their  name  had  paved  the  way  tor  an  easy  conquest. 

4.  The  Mexican  empire^  tViou^b.  foimded  little  more  than  a 
ceaturv  before  tlus  penod,  Yiaii  anassa  Vo  ^c«a\.  «^^\!Aa\a.    Its 
sovereign^  Montezuma,  recdved  liSix^  mN^«»  m^  ^^  T«^«s«aRA 
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due  to  superior  beings.  But  a  short  acquaintance  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  finding  nothing  in  the  Spaniards  be- 
yond what  was  human,  they  were  daring  enough  to  attack,  and 
put  to  death  a  few  of  them.  The  intrepid  Cortez  immediately 
marched  to  the  palace  with  fifty  men,  and  putting  the  emperor 
in  irons,  carried  him  ofi*  prisoner  to  his  camp.  The  astonished 
Mexicans  submitted  to  every  term,  and  agreed  to  redeem  their 
sovereign  by  the  surrender  of  all  the  imperial  treasures. 

6.  "Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  jealous  of  Cortez,  attempted 
to  supersede  him,  by  despatching  a  superior  army  to  the  conti- 
nent; but  the  latter  defeating  his  troops,  compelled  them  to 
join  his  own  banners.  In  an  attack  from  the  Mexicans  for  the 
rescue  of  their  sovereign,  Montezuma,  having  offered  to  mediate 
between  the  Mexicans  and  their  enemies,  was  indignantly  put  to 
death  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  The  whole  empire,  under  its 
new  sovereign,  Guatimozin,  was  now  armed  against  the  Spaniards; 
and  while  the  plains  were  covered  with  their  archers  and  spear- 
men, the  lake  of  Mexico  was  filled  with  armed  canoes.  To 
oppose  the  latter,  the  Spaniards  built  a  few  vessels  under  the 
walls  of  their  city,  and  soon  evinced  their  superiority  on  both 
elements  to  their  feeble  foe.  The  monarch  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  officers  of  Cortez;  and  refusingto  discover  his  treasures,  was 
stretched  naked  on  burning  coals.  Soon  after,  on  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Spaniards,  the  wretched  Guatimozin, 
with  all  the  princes  of  his  blood,  were  executed  on  a  ^bbet. 
This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans,  and  Cortez 
was  now  absolute  master  of  the  whole  empire. 

6.  In  the  same  year  (1527),  Diego  d'Almagro,  and  Francis 
Pizarro,  with  250  foot,  sixty  horse,  and  twelve  small  pieces  of 
cannon,  landed  in  Peru,  a  large  and  flourishing  empire,  jgovemed 
by  an  ancient  race  of  monarchs,  named  Incas.  The  inca 
Atabalipa  receiving  the  Spaniards  with  reverence,  they  imme- 
diately required  him  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and 
surrender  all  his  dominions  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had 
obtained  a  gift  of  them  firom  the  pope.  The  proposal  being 
misunderstood,  or  received  with  hesitation,  Pizarro  seized  the 
monarch  as  his  prisoner,  while  his  troops  massacred  5000  of  the 
Peruvians  on  the  spot.  The  empire  was  now  plundered  of 
prodigious  treasures  m  gold  and  precious  stones;  but  Atabalipa, 
being  suspected  of  concealing  a  part  firom  his  insatiable  invaders, 
was  solemnly  tiied  as  a  crimmal,  and  strangled  at  a  stake. 

7.  The  courage  of  the  Spaniards  surpassed  even  their  inhu- 
manity. D'Almagro  marched  600  leagues  through  continual 
opposition  to  Cusco,  and  penetrated  across  the  Cordilleras'  into 
Chili,  two  degrees  beyond  the  southern  tropic.  He  was  slain  in 
a  civil  war  between  him  and  his  associate  Francis  Pizarro,  who 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  party  of  lais  to^«  K^  ^^ksa 
time  (1545)  the  Spaniards  mscovered  t\ie  mex^wx^^S^^  ^s^'et 

mines  ofFotoa,  which  they  compeWed  t3^^  'Cctwvas^  \ft  ^^'^^'^^ 
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their  advantage.  They  are  now  wrought  by  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  The  native  Peruvians,  who  are  a  weakly  race  of  men, 
were  soon  ahnost  exterminated  by  cruelty  and  intolerable  labovr. 
The  humane  bishop  of  Chiapa  remonstrated  with  success  to 
Charles  V.  on  this  subject,  and  the  residue  of  this  miserable 
people  have  been  since  treated  with  more  indulgence. 

8.  The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  not  to  the  state :  they  were  the  absolute  property  of  the 
sovereign,  and  regulated  solely  by  his  will.  They  were  govern- 
ed by  the  three  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Terra  Firma,  who 
exercised  supreme  dvil  and  military  authority  over  their  pro- 
vinces. There  were  eleven  courts  of  audience  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  with  whose  judicial  proceedings  the  viceroys 
could  not  mterfere ;  and  their  judgments  were  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Koyal  Council  of  the  Indies,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
to  every  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  com- 
mercial. A  tribunal  in  Spain,  called  Casa  de  la  Contratacion, 
regulated  the  departure  of  the  fleets,  and  their  destination  and 
equipment,  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

9.  The  gold  and  silver  of  Spanish  America,  though  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  has,  by  means  of  wars, 
marriages  of  princes,  and  extension  of  commerce,  come  into 
general  circulation,  and  has  greatly  increased  the  quantity  of 
specie,  and  diminished  the  value  of  money  over  all  Europe. 


SECTION  vm. 

POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  OTHER  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  The  example  of  the  Spaniards  excited  a  desire  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  to  participate  with  them  in  the  riches  of  the 
new  world.  The  French,  in  1557,  attempted  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  the  Portuguese  had  already 
established  themselves  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
colony  was  divided  by  faction,  and  was  soon  utterly  destroy- 
ed by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  American 
settlements,  both  from  the  produce  of  its  soil,  and  its  mines  of 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Florida,  when  the 
French  attempted  to  colonize  it  in  1564,  but  without  success. 
The  French  then  established  a  settlement  in  Canada,  and  founded 
Quebec  in  1608;  but  the  colony  was  perpetually  subject  to 
attack  from  the  English.  In  1629,  the  Frencn  had  not  a  foot  of 
territory  in  America.  Canada  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by 
the  EngUsh^  and  restored  by  different  treaties  to  the  French ; 

but  since  1760,  it  has  been  permwosaXJi.'^  B.'&nXiv^  «fc\x3A\saent. 

21ie  FrenoL  drew  their  greatest.  aAvonta^^  fewsi  xJoa  S^afioSa  ^ 
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St.  Domingo,  Guadaloupe,  and  Martinico.  From  thdr  conti- 
nental possessions  of  Louisiana,  and  the  settlements  on  the 
Mississippi,  which  the7  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1803  (for 
60  millions  of  francs),  they  never  deriyed  any  solid  benefit. 

3.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  settlement  on  the  continent  of 
A.merica,  but  Surinam,  a  part  of  Guiana;  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  islands  of  Curagoa  and  St.  Eustatius.  The  Danes  possess 
the  inconsiderable  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz. 

4.  The  British  had  extensive  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  still  possess  the  greater  number  of  the  West  India 
islands.  England  derived  her  right  to  her  settlements  in  North 
America  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  country  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1499,  a  few  years  afler  the  discovery  of  South  America 
by  Columbus;  but  there  were  no  attempts  to  colonize  any 
part  of  the  country  till  about  a  century  aflerwards,  when  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  planted  the  colony  of  Virginia  (1584),  so  named 
in  honour  of  his  Queen.  Nova  Scotia  was  planted  under  James 
I.,  and  New-England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  chiefly  by  the 
refugee  Puritans.  New- York  and  Pennsylvania  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  till  conquered  by  the  English  in  the  rei^  of 
Charles  II.,  who  granted  a  mft  of  the  latter  province,  with  a 
charter  of  privileges,  to  WiUiam  Penn  the  Quaker.  Maryland 
was  colonized  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  by  English  Catholics. 
The  Carolinas  were  settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Georgia 
was  not  colonized  till  the  reign  of  George  U.  The  Floridas 
were  ceded  to  Britain  by  Spain,  and  Canada  by  France,  at  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  The  discontent  which  soon  after  broke 
out  in  the  New-England  colonies,  and  extended  to  the  others 
southward,  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  tax  them  without  their  consent ;  antl,  being  persisted  in, 
gave  rise  to  the  revolutionary  war  (1775),  and  the  declaration 
of  their  independence,  July  4, 1776.  Since  that  time,  the  United 
States  of  North  America  have  increased  more  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  than  any  other  nation  that  ever  existed. 


SECTION  IX. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  EUROPE  IN  THE  AGE  OF 

LEO  X. 

1.  In  enumerating  those  great  objects  which  characterized  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
remarked  the  high  advancement  to  which  the  fine  arts  attained 
in  Europe  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  The  strong  bent  which  the 
human  mind  seems  to  take  in  certain  periods  to  one  cLafi&  <:»<. 
pursuits  in  preference  to  all  others,  aa  Vn  t\i«X  «t^<5k  X^^^^sms.  «sX& 
ofpaintingf  sculpture,  and  arcMtect»r©,in«i^\i^'fic^^«c\.^ftRWQ^^ 
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for  from  moral  causes ;  such  as  the  peaceful  state  of  a  countrr; 
the  genius  or  taste  of  its  sovereigns,  and  their  liberal  encourage- 
ment of  those  arts ;  the  general  emulation  that  arises  where  one 
or  two  artists  are  of  confessed  eminence ;  and  the  aid  which  they 
derive  from  the  studies  and  works  of  each  other.  These  causes 
have  doubtless  great  influence,  but  do  not  seem  entirely  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The  operation  of  such  causes 
must  be  slow  and  gradual.  In  the  case  of  the  tine  arts,  the 
transition  from  obscurity  to  splendour  was  rapid  and  instan- 
taneous. From  the  contemptible  mediocrity  in  which  they  had 
remained  for  ages,  they  rose  at  one  step  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excellence. 

2.  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were  buried  in  the  West 
under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  gradually  declined 
in  the  latter  ages,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  series  of  the  corns 
of  the  lower  empire.  The  Ostrogoths,  instead  of  destroying, 
sought  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  taste  and  genius.  They 
were  even  the  inventors  of  some  of  the  arts  dependent  on  design, 
as  the  composition  of  Mosaic  But,  in  the  middle  ages,  those 
arts  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Europe.  They  began,  however, 
to  revive  a  little  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Gim- 
abue  (the  father  of  modem  painting),  a  Florentine,  from  the 
sight  of  the  paintings  of  some  Greek  artists,  in  one  of  the 
churches,  began  to  attempt  similar  performances,  and  soon 
excelled  his  models.  His  scholars  were  Giotto,  Gaddi,  Tasi, 
Cavallini,  and  Stephano  Fiorentino;  and  these  formed  an 
academy  at  Florence  in  1350. 

3.  The  works  of  these  early  painters,  with  some  fidelity  of 
imitation,  had  not  a  spark  of  grace  or  elegance ;  and  such  con- 
tinued to  be  the  state  of  the  art  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  arose  at  once  to  the  summit  of  per- 
fection. Baphael  painted  at  first  in  the  hard  manner  of  his 
master,  Perugino ;  but  soon  deserted  it,  and  struck  at  once  into 
the  noble,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  in  short,  the  imitation  of  the 
antique.  This  change  was  the  result  of  genius  alone.  The  an- 
cient sculptures  were  familiar  to  the  early  painters,  but  they  had 
looked  on  them  with  cold  indifference.  They  were  now  sur- 
veyed by  other  eyes.  Michael  Angelo,  Kaphael,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  were  animated  by  the  same  genius  that  formed  the 
Grecian  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  Glycon,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles. 

4  Nor  was  Italy  alone  thus  distinguished.  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  Switzerland,  produced,  in  the  same  age,  artists  of 
consunmiate  merit.  Berore  the  notice  of  these,  we  shall  briefly 
characterize  the  schools  of  Italy. 

6.  First  in  order  is  the  school  of  Florence,  of  which  the  most 

eminent  master  was  Michael  Angelo  (b.  1474,  d.  1563).      His 

works  are  characterized  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  ana- 

tomy  of  the  human  figure,  peTuapa  <^\^^>j  fetm^  oxv  the  con- 

templation  of  the  ancient  BCulptQxe&«    13j[& '^«^>il\sv^  ^^^cs^o^ 
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prand,  tlie  sublime,  and  terrible;  but  he  drew  not  from  the 
antique  its  simple  grace  and  beauty. 

6.  The  Roman  school  was  founded  by  Baphael  d'  Urbino 
(b.  1483,  d.  1520).  This  great  painter  united  almost  every 
exeellence  of  the  art.  In  invention,  grace,  majestic  simplicity, 
forcible  expression  of  the  passions,  he  st-ands  unrivaHed,  and  far 
beyond  all  competition.  He  has  borrowed  liberally,  but  with- 
out servility,  from  the  antique. 

7.  Of  the  school  of  Lombardy,  or  the  Venetian,  the  most 
eminent  artists  were  Titian,  Giorgione,  Correggio^  and  Parme- 
giano.  Titian  is  most  eminent  in  portrait,  and  in  the  painting 
of  female  beauty.  Such  is  the  truth  of  his  colouring,  that  his 
figures  are  nature  itself.  It  was  the  testimony  of  Michael  Angelo 
to  the  merits  of  Titian,  that,  if  he  had  studied  at  Rome  or  Flo- 
rence, amidst  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  he  would  have  eclips- 
ed all  the  painters  in  the  world.  Giorgione,  with  similar  merits, 
was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  (d.  1511).  Titian  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  (d.  1576).  Correggio  (d.  1534)  was  su- 
perior in  colouring,  and  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  to  all 
that  have  preceded  or  followed  him.  This  knowledge  was  the 
result  of  study;  in  other  painters,  those  effects  are  frequently  ac- 
cidental, as  we  observe  they  are  not  uniform.  Parmegiano  (d. 
1540)  imitated  the  gracefrd  manner  of  Raphael,  but  carried  it  to 
a  degree  of  affectation. 

8.  Such  were  the  three  original  Italian  schools.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Florentine  is  grandeur  and  sublimity,  with  great 
excellence  of  design,  but  a  want  of  grace,  of  skiU  in  colouring, 
and  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  character  of  the  Roman  is 
ec[ual  excellence  of  desi^,  a  grandeur  tempered  with  modera- 
tion and  simplicity,  a  high  degree  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  a 
superior  knowledge,  though  not  an  excellence,  in  colouring. 
The  character  of  the  Venetian  is  the  perfection  of  colouring, 
and  the  utmost  force  of  light  and  shade,  with  an  inferiority  m 
every  other  particular. 

9.  To  the  school  of  Raphael  succeeded  the  second  Roman 
school,  or  that  of  the  Caraccis,  three  brothers,  of  whom  Annibal 
(d.  1609)  was  the  most  excellent.  His  scholars  were,  Guercino, 
Albauo,  Lanfranc,  Domenichino,  and  Guido.  Of  these,  though 
all  eminent  painters,  the  first  and  last  were  the  most  excellent. 
The  elegant  contours  of  Guercino  (d,  1666),  and  the  strength, 
sweetness,  and  majesty  of  Guido  (d.  1642),  are  the  admiration  of 
all  true  judges  of  painting. 

10.  In  the  same  a^e,  the  Flemish  school,  though  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent character,  and  mferior  to  the  Italian,  shone  with  great  lustre. 
Oil  painting  was  invented  by  the  Flemings  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (sih.  1470);  and,  in  that  a^e,  Heemskirk,  Frans  Floris, 
Qumtin  Matsys,  and  the  German  Albert  Durer,  were  deservejdJ:^ 
distinguished.  Of  the  Flemish  school,  B.\i\>eiva  (5^1.  \^^^^  ^wv^ 
a  painter  of  a  much  later  age,  is  the  c^e£  oruosftsci^..  1^  ^^xc<ei»% 
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though  too  corpulent,  are  drawn  with  great  truth  and  nature ; 
and  he  possesses  mexhaustible  invention,  and  great  skUl  in  the 
expression  of  the  passions.  Switzerland  produced  Hans  Holb^n 
(d.  1554),  a  painter  of  great  eminence  in  portrait,  and  remark- 
able for  truth  of  colouring.  Of  his  works,  from  his  residence  at 
the  court  of  Henry  Vni.,  there  are  more  specimens  in  Britain 
than  those  of  any  other  foreign  painter. — Holland  had  likewise  its 
painters,  whose  chief  merit  was  the  faithful  representation  of 
vulgar  nature,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  tho 
art,  the  power  of  colours,  and  the  enect  of  light  and  shade. 

11.  With  the  art  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  were 
likewise  revived  in  the  same  age,  and  brought  to  high  perfection. 
The  universal  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  shone  equally  conspicu- 
ous in  all  the  three  departments.  His  statue  of  Bacchus  was 
judged  by  Kaphael  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles. — 
The  Grecian  architecture  was  first  revived  by  the  Florentines  in 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  was  con- 
structed partly  fi*om  the  materials  of  an  ancient  Greek  temple. 
The  art  arrived  at  high  perfection  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  when  the 
church  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Bome,  under  the  direction  of  Bramante, 
San  Gallo,  Baphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  exhibited  the  noblest 
specimen  of  architecture  in  the  universe. 

12.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  by 
Tomaso  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  is  dated  about 
1460.  From  Italy  it  travelled  into  Flanders,  where  it  was 
first  practised  by  Martin  Schoen  of  Antwerp.  His  scholar  was 
the  celebrated  Albert  Durer  (d.  1528),  who  engraved  with  ex- 
cellence both  on  copper  and  on  wood.  Etching  on  copper  by 
means  of  aquafortis,  which  gives  more  ease  than  the  stroke  of 
the  graver,  was  discovered  by  Parmegiano,  who  executed  in  that 
manner  his  own  beautifid  designs.  No  art  underwent,  in  its 
early  stages,  so  rapid  an  improvement  as  that  of  engraving.  In 
the  course  of  150  years  from  its  invention,  it  attained  nearly  to 
its  perfection ;  for  there  has  been  but  little  proportional  improve- 
ment in  the  last  century,  since  the  days  of  Audran,  Poilly,  and 
Edelinck  (d.  1707). 

13.  The  art  of  engraving  in  mezzotinto  is  of  much  later  date 
than  the  ordinary  mode  of  engraving  on  copper.  It  was  the  in- 
vention of  Prince  Bupert,  about  1650.  li;  is  characterized  by 
a  softness  equal  to  that  of  the  pencil,  and  a  happy  blending  of 
light  and  shade,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  portrait, 
where  those  requisites  are  most  essential. 

14.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  was  likewise  an  era  of  very  high 
literary  splendour;  but  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  that 
period  we  shall  afterwards  treat,  in  a  connected  view  of  the 
progress  of  literature  and  the  sciences  during  the  sixteenth  and 
Beventeenth  centuries. 
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SECTION  X. 

OF  THE  OTTOMAN  POWER  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  From  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Turks  were  a  great  and 
conquering  people.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Selim  I.  (the 
Ferocious),  after  subduing  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  then  governed  by  the  Mamelukes,  a  race 
of  Circassians,  who  had  seized  the  country  in  1250,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  goyemment  of  the  Arabian  princes,  the  posterity  of 
Saladin  (1617).  The  conquest  of  Egj'pt  by  Selim  made  httle 
change  in  the  form  of  its  goyemment.  it  professed  to  own  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Turks,  but  was  in  reality  still  governed  by  the 
Mameluke  Beys. 

2.  Solyman  (the  Magnificent),  son  of  Selim,  was,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, a  great  conqueror.  The  island  of  Khodes,  possessed 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  was  a  darling  object  of  his  ambition. 
GAiese  knights  had  expelled  the  Saracens  fix)m  the  island  in  1310. 
Sol3rman  attacked  Khodes  with  140,000  men,  and  400  ships. 
The  Rhodian  knights,  aided  by  the  English,  Italians,  and 
Spaniards,  made  a  noble  defence ;  but,  after  a  siege  of  many 
months,  were  forced  to  capitulate,  and  evacuate  the  islafid 
C1622I),  which  has  been  the  property  of  the  Turks  ever  since. 
I'he  commercial  laws  of  the  ancient  Rhodians  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  and  are  at  this  day  the  foundation  of  the  mari- 
time jurisprudence  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

3.  Solyman  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia,  and  took  firom  the  Persians  Georgia  and  Bagdad. 
During  his  reign,  the  military  power  of  the  Turks  was  at  its 
great^  height.  His  son,  Selim  II.,  took  Cyprus  from  the 
Venetians  in  1571.  They  applied  to  the  pope  for  lud,  who, 
together  with  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  entered  into  a  tripple  alliance 
against  the  Ottoman  power.  An  armament  of  250  ships  of  war, 
commanded  by  Philip's  natural  brother,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
was  opposed  to  250  Turkish  galleys  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near 
Corinth ;  and  the  Turks  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  150  ships, 
and  15,000  men  (^1571).  This  great  victory  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  takmg  of  Tunis  by  the  same  commander. 

4.  But  these  successes  were  of  little  consequence.  The 
Ottoman  power  continued  extremely  formidable.  Under 
Amurath  II.,  the  Turks  made  encroachments  on  Hungary,  and 
subdued  a  part  of  Persia.  Mahomet  lU.,  though  a  barbarian  in 
his  private  character,  supported  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and 
extended  its  dominions.  The  Ottoman  power  declined  fi'om  his 
time,  and  yielded  to  that  of  the  Persians  undfix  ^\i«K-^^^'%&^^ 
Great,  who  wrested  fix)m  the  Turks  &  Wg*^  "^^xX.  oS.  ^^  ^a^J^ 

acquired  domimons. 
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SECTION  XI. 

gTATE  OF  PERSIA  AND  THE  OTHER  ASIATIC  KINGDOMS  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  great  empire  of  Persia,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  underwent  a  revolution  on  account  of  religion.  Haydar 
or  Soofi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  established  a  new  sect  of  Maho- 
metans, which  held  Ali  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet  instead  of 
Omar,  and  abolished  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  The  Persians 
eagerly  embraced  a  doctrine  which  distinguished  them  from  their 
enemies  the  Turks ;  and  Ismael,  the  son  of  Soofi,  following  the 
example  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  He 
subdued  all  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  lefb  this  vast  empire  to  his 
descendants. 

2.  Shah- Abbas,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Ismael  Soofi.  He  ruled  his  empire  with  despotic  sway,  but 
with  most  able  policy.  He  regained  the  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  drove  the  Portuguese  from  their 
settlement  of  Ormuz.  He  rebuilt  the  fallen  cities  of  Persia,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  introduction  of  arts  and  civilization. 
His  ^andson,  Shah-Soofi,  reigned  weakly  and  unfortunately. 
In  his  time,  Shah-Jehan,  the  Great  Mogul,  deprived  Persia  of 
Candahar;  and  the  Turks  took  Bagdad  in  1630.  From  that 
period  the  Persian  monarchy  gradually  declined.  Its  sovereigns 
became  the  most  despicable  slaves  to  their  own  ministers ;  and  a 
revolution  in  the  begmning  of  the  eighteenth  century  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Soofis,  and  gave  the  throne  to  the  Afghan 
princes,  a  race  of  Tartars. 

3.  The  government  of  Persia  is  almost  as  despotic  as  that  of 
Turkey.  The  sovereign  draws  a  small  yearly  tax  from  every 
subject,  and  receives  likewise  stated  gifls  on  particular  occasions. 
The  crown  is  hereditary,  with  the  exclusion  of  females ;  but  the 
sons  of  a  daughter  succeed  in  their  room.  There  is  no  other 
rank  in  Persia  than  that  annexed  to  office,  which  is  held  during 
the  monarches  pleasure.  The  national  religion  is  the  Mahometan, 
as  reformed  by  Soofi.  The  sect  of  the  Guebres  preserves  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  as  contained  in  Zendavesta  and  Sadder, 
(see  supra^  Part  I.,  Sect.  XX.)  and  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire. 

4.  The  poetry  of  the  Persians  displays  great  fancy  and  luxuri- 
ance of  imagery.  The  epic  poet  Firdousi  is  said  to  rival  the 
various  merits  of  Homer  and  Ariosto ;  and  the  writings  of  Sadi 
and  Hafez,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  admired  by  all  who  are 
conversant  in  oriental  literature. 

6.  Tartary. — ^From  this  vast  tract  of  country  sprang  those 
conquerora  who  produced  all  the  ^eat  revolutions  in  Asia, 
jf  2r0  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartaxa,  o'^eTwYi^m^OL  \)Ckfc  ^xk^yc^  ^^  \.Via 
caliphs.    Mahmoud,  a  Tartar,  coivc^«c^^^«t«ffl^  ^sA  ^  ^jj^ax 
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part  of  India,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Tartar  Gengis-  khan 
subdued  India,  China,  Persia,  and  Aaatic  Kussia,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Batu-khan,  one  of  his  grand- 
8o;is,  ravaged  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Tamerlane,  the  scourge 
of  the  Turks,  and  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  Asia,  was  of  the 
ra(!e  of  Gengis-khan.  Babar,  great-grandson  of  Tamerlane, 
subdued  all  between  Samarcand  and  Agra  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul.  The  descendants  of  those  conquerors  reign  in  India, 
Persia,  and  China ;  but  Tartary  itself  is  no  more  'than  a  vast 
desert,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  who  follow  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Scythians. 

6.  Thibet, — ^This  southern  part  of  Tartary  exhibits  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  kingdom  governed  by  a  living  god,  the  Dalai 
Lama,  or  Great  Lama,  whose  divinity  is  acknowledged  not  only 
by  his  own  subjects,  but  over  China  and  a  part  of  India.  This 
god  is  a  young  man  whom  the  priests  educate  and  train  to  his 
function,  and  in  whose  name  they  in  reality  govern  the  kingdom. 


SECTION  xn. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

i.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  great  tract  of  civilized  country 
are  those  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  about  a  century  before  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  character  given 
of  the  people  by  that  early  writer  corresponds  perfectly  with 
that  of  the  modem  Hindoos.  He  had  probably  taken  his  ac- 
counts from  Scylax  of  Cariandria,  whom  Darius  Hystaspes  had 
sent  to  explore  the  country.  But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of 
Alexander,  that  the  Greeks  had  any  particular  knowledge  of 
that  extraordinary  people.  Alexander  penetrated  into  the 
Punjab,  where,  his  troops  refusing  to  proceed,  he  embarked  on 
the  Hydaspes,  which  runs  into  the  Indus,  and  thence  pursued 
his  course  for  above  1000  miles  to  the  ocean.  The  narrative 
given  by  Arrian  of  this  expedition  was  taken  from  the  mouths 
of  Alexander's  officers ;  and  its  particulars  tally  yet  more  re- 
markably than  those  of  Herodotus  with  the  modem  manners  of 
the  Hindoos. 

2.  India  was  visited  by  Seleucus,  to  whose  share  it  fell  ia  the 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire ;  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  200 
years  afterwards,  made  a  short  expedition  thither.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  some  small  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Greek 
empire  of  Bactriana  and  India,;  bujt,  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
no  European  power  thought  of  forming  any  esto.b\^s3ciSEsssQ^  xss. 
that  country;  though,  from  the  a^e  oi  M^&xMAet.^^'^^wJv'vsi'*^'^ 
period  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  \\ieT^\v»A  QoroaVajDJ^'^^ife'^scw 
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some  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India,  both 
by  sea  and  across  the  desert. 

3.  The  Mahometans,  as  early  as  1000  A.  c,  had  begun  to  estab- 
lish an  empire  in  India.  Mahmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  and  established  his  capital  at  Ghizni,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Indus,  extirpating,  wherever  he  came,  the  Hindoo 
reli^on,  and  establishing  the  Mahometan  in  its  stead.  Moham- 
med Ghori,  in  1194,  penetrated  to  Benares;  and  one  of  his 
successors  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Delhi  (1206),  which 
afterwards  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  princes. 
The  sovereignty  founded  by  Mahmoud  was  overwhelmed  in 
1222  by  G^mgis-khan,  as  was  his  empire  in  the  following  century 
by  Tamerlane,  whose  posterity  are  at  thb  day  on  the  throne  of 
the  Mogul  empire. 

4.  The  Mogul  emphre  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  ei^- 
teenth  century,  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  the  Asia- 
tic monarchies,  under  Aurungzeb,  the  son  of  Shah-Jehan,  who, 
though  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  most  despotic  tyrant,  enjoyed  a 
life  prolonged  to  nearly  a  hundred  years,  crowned  with  umnter- 
rupted  prosperity  and  success.  He  extended  his  empire  avex 
the  whole  peninsula  of  India  within  the  Ganges. 

5.  The  dominion  of  the  Mogul  was  not  absolute  over  all  the 
countries  which  composed  his  empire.  Tamerlane  allowed  the 
petty  princes,  Kajahs  or  Kawabs,  to  retain  their  territories,  of 
which  some  of  their  descendants  are  at  this  day  in  possession. 
They  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  ms  sovereignty,  and  observed  the  treaties  agreed  to  by  their 
ancestors  ^  but  they  were  in  other  respects  independent  princes. 

6.  Bengal  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  by  conquest, 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  commonly  govern- 
ed by  a  son  of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had  under  him  several  in- 
ferior nawabs,  the  former  princes  of  the  country.  Such  was  its 
condition  when  the  British  East  India  Company,  between  1751 
and  1760,  conquered  and  obtained  possession  of  that  kingdom, 
together  with  Bahar  and  part  of  Orissa,  a  large,  populous,  and 
most  flourishing  country,  containing  above  ten  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  producing  an  immense  revenue.  The  East  India 
Company  thence  had  the  benefit  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Mogul  empire  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Thibet,  as  well  as  with 
the  kingdoms  of  Azem,  Aracan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Malacca,  China, 
and  many  of  the  oriental  islands. 

7.  [The  East  India  Company,  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
association  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  which  has  now  extended 
its  sovereignty  over  the  whole  MogJil  empire,  with  its  population 
of  upwar£  of  133  millions,  was  mcorporated  by  royal  charter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  December  31, 1600,  which  confer- 
red  the  exclusive  right,  for  fifteen  years,  of  trading  betwen  Eng- 

Jaad  and  all  places  beyond  t^e  C^i^  o^  Qco^^^o.^  ^j^vd  toe 
-Straits  of  M^g^lUp,     Tke  first  exfi^iwjiii^  oi  ^n^  Sw.^^^  «»^^\ 
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from  Torbay,  on  the  13th  February,  1601 ;  and  did  not  arrive  at 
Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  till  June  5,  1602.  In  1612,  the  Company 
obtained  from  the  court  of  Delhi  permission  to  establish  a  Vic- 
tory at  Surat ;  and  in  1640,  the  grant  of  five  miles  of  territory 
along  the  shore,^  and  one  mile  inland,  with  permission  to  build 
Fort  St.  George,  or  Madras,  which  in  1658,  was  raised  to  the 
station  of  a  presidency.  In  1698,  Calcutta,  and  two  adjoining 
villages,  were  obtained,  with  the  right  to  exercise  judicial  power 
over  the  inhabitants,  and  to  erect  fortifications,  which  were  soon 
afler  constructed,  and  received  the  name  of  Fort  William.  This 
district  was  also  made  the  seat  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  In 
1717,  privileges  were  obtained  from  the  native  authorities,  which 
rendered  the  Company  nearly  independent,  and  are  now  regarded 
lis  the  first  great  charter  of  the  English  in  Hindostan.  The  sub- 
sequent invasions  of  India  by  Kadir  Shah  and  Alemghir  II.,  so 
weakened  the  power  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  that  the  nawabs,  or 
governors  of  provinces,  began  to  declare  themselves  independent, 
and  to  contend  with  each  other.  The  capture  of  Calcutta  by 
the  nawab  of  Bengal,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  British  gar- 
rison in  the  Black-Hole,  where  the  greater  number  were  saSo- 
cated,  led  to  hostilities,  which  were  terminated  by  the  victory  of 
Plassey;  when  the  whole  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Onssa, 
were  occupied  by  the  British,  which  were  finally  confirmed  to 
the  Company  by  treaty,  in  1765.  Since  that  time,  the  British 
empire  in  India  has  been  gradually  extending  and  consolidating, 
until  it  embraces  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  India,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains.] 

The  establishment  of  the  British  dominion  in  India  has  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  of  obtaining  much  instructive  knowledge 
relative  to  the  ancient  state  of  that  country,  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  short  sketch  in  the  following  section. 


SECTION  xm. 

ANCIENT  STATE  OF  INDIA;  MANNERS,  LAWS,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
AND  RELIGION,  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

1.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  preserved  by  a  hereditary  priesthood,  in  the  Sanscreet 
language,  long  since  extinct,  and  only  known  to  a  few  of  the 
Bramins  (the  priests  of  Brama,  the  supposed  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse). The  zeal  of  some  learned  Europeans  has  lately  opened 
that  source  of  information,  whence  we  learn  the  most  interesting 
particulars  of  this  extraordinary  people,  perhaps  the  most  early 
cultivators  of  the  sciences,  and  the  instructors  of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  We  shall  briefly  notice  their  singukx  diNWS^xsiVvi 
castes,  their  dvil  policy^  their  laws,  t\ie\r  ^TO^«B!^\si^^«s\&^*^ 
sciences,  and  their  religion. 
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2.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  (ori^ally)  divided  iato 
four  orders  or  castes.  The  highest,  that  of  tLe  Bramins,  was  de- 
voted to  religion  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences :  to  the 
second  belonged  the  preservation  of  the  state;  they  were  its 
sovereigns  and  its  magistrates  in  peace,  and  its  soldiers  in  war ; 
the  third  were  the  husbandmen  and  merchants :  and  the  fourth,  the 
artisans,  labourers,  and  servants.  These  distinctions  descended 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  individuals  of  each  class  gene- 
rally following  the  professions  of  their  forefathers.  Hence  arises 
that  permanence  of  manners  and  institutions  which  so  singularly 
characterizes  this  ancient  nation.* 

8.  This  classification  is  an  artificial  arrangement,  which  could 
have  originated  only  from  the  mind  of  a  legislator  among  a 
polished  people,  completely  obedient  to  government.  It  is 
therefore  a  proof  of  the  highly  civilized  state  of  the  Hindoo 
nation  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity. 

4.  The  civil  policy  of  the  Hindoos  is  another  proof  of  the  same 
fact.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  India  was  divided 
into  large  and  powerful  kingdoms,  governed  by  sovereigns  whose 
dominion  was  not  absolute,  but  controlled  by  the  superior 
authority  of  the  Bramins.  A  system  of  feudalism  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  Lidia :  the  rights  to  lands  flow  from  the  sovereign,  to 
whom  a  certain  duty  is  payable  by  the  class  of  the  husbandmen, 
who  transmit  their  possessions  to  their  children  under  the  ^amu 
tenure.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  remarked  among  the  TtiHians 
three  classes  of  officers ;  one  whose  department  was  the  regula- 
tion of  agriculture,  tanks,  highways ;  another,  which  superintended 
the  police  of  the  cities ;  a  third,  which  regulated  the  military 
department.  The  same  policy  prevails  at  this  day  under  the 
Hmdoo  princes. 

6.  The  jurisprudence  of  Hindostan  is  an  additional  proof  of 
great  antiquity  and  civilization.  The  Ayen-Akbery,  and  still 
more  the  compilation  of  Hindoo  laws  from  the  ancient  Sanscreet 
records,  made  by  order  of  Warren  Hastings  (first  British  governor- 
general,  1774 — 85),  contained  the  jurisprudence  of  a  refined  and 
commercial  people,  among  whom  law  itself  had  been  a  study  and 
profession. 

6.  Many  monuments  exist  in  India  of  the  advanced  state  of 
the  useful  and  elegant  arts  in  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity. 
The  ancient  pagodas,  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  whether 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  as  in  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  or  in  the 
open  air,  as  at  €hil]ambrum  and  Seringham;  the  sumptuocs 
residenocs  of  the  Bramins ;  and  the  ancient  hill-fortresses,  coe« 

•  The  fixed  character  of  the  Hindooi  hai  been  very  much  exaggerated.    Mr 

Colebrook,  hi  a  late  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Rctearche*,  has  ahown  that  the  HindcM 

religion  perinita  the  change  of  employment ;  and  that  almost  every  occupation, 

though  It  may  be  regularly  the  profession  of  a  particular  class,  is  open  to  mo*t 

ttther  olMMsea ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  va»t  ma^otW]  ol  vVv«  HVudoo  population  inay, 

and  do  engage,  in  all  torts  of  empVoyment— \>:\«  Vci\,«\TOkVi\>n«  ^l  \^«\B^aA4< ' 

baring  multiplied  diitinctioni  to  an  endleia  ^SkiveVl. 
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structed  with  prodigious  strength  and  solidity,  evince  a  great 
advancement  in  the  art;  as  me  resort  of  the  most  pohshed 
nations  of  antiquity  to  that  country  for  cotton  cloths,  fine  linen, 
and  works  in  metal  and  in  ivory,  proves  the  superior  state  of 
those  manufactures  to  all  known  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

7.  The  late  translations  from  the  Sanscreet  of  s^eral  ingeni- 
ous compositions  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  dramatic  piece 
Sacontala;  the  HitSpadcsa,  a  series  of  moral  apologues  and 
fables;  the  Mahdbarat^  an  epic  poem,  composed  above  2000 
years  before  the  Christian  era, — ^sul  concur  in  proof  of  a  similar 
advancement  in  hterature ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
such  works  as  are  of  a  philosophical  nature,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
tenet  of  the  Greek  philosophy  that  has  not  been  antecendently 
the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  Bramins  of  India. 

8.  The  numeral  ciphers,  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians,  were,  as  confessed  by  those  authors  themselves, 
borrowed  from  the  Indians.  It  is  above  a  century  since  the 
French  philosophers  evinced,  by  the  evidence  of  a  Siamese 
manuscript,  containing  tables  for  calculating  the  places  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  astonishing  advancement  made  by  this 
ancient  people  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  A  set  of  tables 
obtained  lately  from  the  Bramins  by  M.  Genti],  goes  back  to  an 
era  termed  Calyougham^  commencing  3102  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  These  tables  are  ased  by  the  modem  Bramins,  who 
are  quite  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been 
constructed,  and  which  M.  BaQy  has  shown  to  be  the  same 
employed  by  the  modems,  but  with  which  the  Greeks  and 
Chaldeans  were  utterly  unacquainted. 

9.  Lastly,  From  the  religious  opinions  and  worship  of  the 
Hindoos  we  must  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  from  all  the  pre- 
ceeding  facts.  One  uniform  system  of  superstition  prevades 
every  religion  of  India,  which  is  supported  by  the  most  sagacious 
policy,  and  everything  that  can  excite  the  veneration  of  its 
votaries.  The  Bramins,  elevated  above  every  other  dass  of 
men,  and  exclusively  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  that 
religion,  which  it  is  held  impious  for  any  other  class  to  attempt 
to  penetrate ;  the  implicit  reliance  on  the  authority  of  these 
Bramins ;  the  ceremomes  of  their  worship,  fitted  to  impress  the 
imagination,  and  afiect  the  passions ;  all  concurred  to  fortify  this 
potent  superstition,  and  to  give  its  priests  a  supreme  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  those  priests  themselves,  en- 
lightened as  they  were,  rejected  that  f:^e  theology.  Their 
writings  demonstrate  that  they  entertained  the  most  rational  and 
elevated  conceptions  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  the 
support  of  the  universe. 

10.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  India  was 
the  great  school  from  which  the  most  early  poushed  t\».^q\25^  ^ 
Europe  derived  their  knowledge  of  ^e  ar\a>  o^  waKaRRa^  «si^  ^ 
literature.  2  B 
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SECTION  XIV. 

OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

1.  Proceeding  eastward  in  the  survey  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
the  great  empire  of  China  (comprising  about  one-tenth  part  of 
the  habitable  globe)  next  solicits  our  attention.  In  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  China,  Persia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  India, 
were  ruled  by  the  Tartar  descendants  of  G^ngis-khan.  The  Tartar 
family  of  Yven,  who  conquered  China,  made  no  change  in  its 
laws  and  system  of  government,  which  had  been  permanent  from 
time  immemorial.  Of  this  family  there  reigned  nine  successive 
monarchs,  without  any  attempt  by  the  Chinese  to  throw  off  the 
Tartar  yoke.  The  odious  and  contemptible  character  of  the 
lastt>f  these  sovereigns  at  length  excited  a  rebellion,  which,  in 
1357,  drove  the  Tartars  from  the  throne ;  and  the  Chinese,  for 
276  years,  obeyed  their  native  princes.  At  that  period,  a  second 
revolution  gave  the  throne  once  more  to  the  Tartars.  Taldng 
advantage  of  an  insurrection  in  one  of  the  provinces,  they  invad-* 
ed  China  in  1641,  and  made  an  easy  conquest.  The  emperor 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and,  after  putting  to  death  all  his 
family,  fmishea  the  scene  by  hanging  himself  The  same  Tartars 
occupy  the  throne  of  China  at  this  day,  and  observe  the  same 
wise  policy  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  Chinese  laws,  policy,  and 
manners.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  in  the  sub* 
sequent  section. 

2.  The  empire  of  Japan,  which  consists  of  several  large  islands 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1542).  The  open 
and  unsuspicious  character  of  this  industrious  and  polished 
people,  led  them  to  encourage  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their 
ports ;  and  the  Spaniards,  after  they  had  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Portu^,  carried  on  a  most  beneficial  trade  to  the  coasts  of 
Japan.  The  emperor  zealously  promoted  thb  intercourse,  till 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Spaniards  gave  him  alarming  con- 
viction of  its  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  converting  the 
Japanese  from  idolatry,  a  vast  number  of  priests  were  sent  into 
the  country;  and  one-half  of  the  people  were  speedily  set  at 
mortal  variance  with  the  other.  It  now  became  necessary  to 
prohibit  this  work  of  conversion,  under  pain  of  death,  by  an  im- 
perial edict  (1586).  Still,  however,  a  free  trade  was  allowed, 
till  1637,  when  a  conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards  was  discovered, 
for  dethroning  the  emperor,  and  seizing  the  government.  An 
edict  was  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, who  were  mad  enough  to  resist,  till  overpowered  by  force 
of  arms.  Since  that  period,  all  tibie  European  nations  have  been 
excluded  from  Uie  ports  of  3aptai.  1\i^\>\&0a.  wJL^^^VkViSMl 
'^—  tiie  discoverers  of  the  conspVrwsy  o't  ^^  ^-^^xascc^^'as^^- 
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lowed  the  privilege  of  landing  on  one  of  tiie  small  islands,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  afler  making  oath  that  they  are  not  of 
the  Portuguese  religion.  This  exdusive  privilege*  is  continued 
to  the  Dutch  to  the  present  time. 


SECTION  XV. 

OF  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OP  CHINA.      STATE  OF  THE 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  MANNERS,  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS. 

1.  The  antiquity  of  this  vast  empire,  and  the  state  of  its  govern- 
ment, laws,  manners,  and  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
have  iiimished  a  most  ample  field  of  controversy.  Voltaire, 
Eaynal,  and  other  writers  of  similar  principles,  Lave,  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of 
mankind,  and  the  received  notions  of  the  age  of  the  universe, 
given  to  the  Chinese  empire  an  immense  antiquity,  and  a  char- 
acter of  such  high  civilization,  and  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and 
arts  at  that  remote  period,  as  to  be  utterly  irrecondleable  with 
the  state  and  progress  of  man  as  described  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  desire  of  invalidating 
those  opinions,  has  induced  other  writers  of  ability  to  go  to  an  op- 
posite extreme,  to  undervalue  this  singular  people,  and  to  give  too 
Uttle  weight  to  any  accounts  which  we  have,  either  of  the  dura- 
tion of  their  empire,  the  economy  of  their  government  and  police, 
Dr  of  their  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Amidst  this  con- 
trariety of  sentiments,  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  such  opinion 
as  appears  most  consonant  to  the  truth. 

2.  The  panegyrists  of  the  Chinese  assert  that  their  empire 
has  subsisted  above  4,000  years,  without  anj  material  alteration 
in  its  laws,  manners,  language,  or  even  fashion  of  dress ;  in  evi- 
dence of  which,  thev  appeal  to  a  series  of  eclipses,  marking  con- 
temporary events,  all  accurately  calculated,  for  2155  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  As  it  is  easy  to  calculate  eclipses  backwards 
firom  the  present  day  to  any  ^ven  period  of  time,  it  is  thus  pos- 
sible to  give  to  a  history,  fictitious  from  beginning  to  end,  its 
chronology  of  real  eclipses.  This  proof,  therefore,  amounts  to 
nothing,  unless  it  were  likewise  proved  that  all  those  ecHpses 
were  actually  recorded  at  the  time  when  they  happened ;  but 
this  neither  has  been,  nor  can  be  done ;  for  it  is  an  allowed  fact, 
that  there  are  no  regular  historical  records  beyond  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  present  Chinese  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  can- 
not calculate  eclipses.  The  series  mentvoive^  \iaa  ^<e5t^<st<i*^^s^ 
hU  probabiHtyf  been  calculated  by  Boma  oi  \)cife  ^«?»^J^^^»/^s^'" 
grat'mte  tbemselyes  with  the  empctOTO,  Wi^  iVa.\X«c  ^fe  \s»Jc^^>^ 
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vanity.     The  Jesuits  have  presided  in  the  tribunal  of  mathe- 
matics for  above  200  years. 

3.  But  if  the  authentic  annals  of  this  empire  go  back  even  to 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  record  at  that  time  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  we  must  allow  that  the  Chinese  are  an 
ancient  and  early  polished  people,  and  that  they  have  possessed 
a  singular  constancy  in  their  government,  laws,  and  manners. 
Sir  William  Jones,  no  bigoted  encomiast  of  this  people,  allows 
their  great  antiquity  and  early  civilization ;  and,  with  much  ap- 
parent probability,  traces  their  origin  from  the  Hindoos.  He 
appeals  to  the  ancient  Sanscreet  records,  which  mention  a  mi- 
gration from  India  of  certain  of  the  military  class  termed  Chinas^ 
to  the  countries  east  from  Bengal.  The  stationary  condition  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  China,  proves  that  these  have  not  origi- 
nated with  that  people ;  and  many  peculiarities  of  the  manners, 
institutions,  and  popular  religion  of  the  Chinese,  have  a  near 
affinity  with  those  of  the  Hindoos. 

4.  The  government  of  China  is  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  patriarchal  system  pervades  the  whole,  and  binds  all  the 
members  of  this  vast  empire  in  the  strictest  subordination. 
Every  father  is  absolute  in  his  family,  and  may  inflict  any  pun- 
ishment, short  of  death,  on  his  children.  The  mandarin  oi  the 
district  is  absolute,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its 
members ;  but  a  capital  sentence  cannot  be  inflicted  without  the 
emperor's  approbation.  The  emperor's  power  is  absolute  over 
all  the  mandarins,  and  every  subject  of  the  empire.  To  recon- 
cile the  people  to  this  despotic  authority,  the  sovereign  alone  is 
entitled  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  to  compensate 
public  calamities,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  of  individuals.  He 
18  therefore  regarded  as  the  father  of  his  people,  and  even  adored 
as  a  benevolent  divinity. 

6.  Another  circumstance  which  conciliates  the  people  to  their 
government,  is,  that  all  honours  in  China  are  conferred  accord- 
mg  to  merit,  and  that  chiefly  literary.  The  civil  mai^darins,  who 
are  the  magistrates  and  judges,  are  appointed  to  office  accord- 
ing to  their  measure  of  knowledge  and  mental  endowments.  No 
office  or  rank  is  hereditary,  but  may  be  aspired  to  by  the  mean- 
est of  the  people.  The  penal  laws  of  China  are  remarkably  se- 
vere, but  tneir  execution  may  be  remitted  by  the  emperor.  The 
judicial  tribunals  are  regulated  by  a  body  of  written  laws  of  great 
antiquity,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  umversal  justice  and  equity. 
The  emperor's  opinion  rarely  differs  from  the  sentences  of  those 
courts.  One  tribunal  judges  of  the  qualification  of  the  man- 
darins ;  another  regulates  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  the  na- 
tional manners ;  a  third  is  the  tribunal  of  censors,  which  reviews 
the  laws,  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  judges,  and  even 
that  of  the  emperor  himself.  These  tribunals  are  filled  by  an 
equal  number  of  Chinese  and  Tartaia. 
6.  It  baa  been  observed  that  t\i^  sdciwifi»\:^«^^^i^'»^^^s>J^^^ 
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in  this  empire  for  many  ages ;  and  they  are  at  this  day  extremely 
low,  though  far  beyond  the  attainments  of  a  barbarous  people. 
The  language  of  the  Chinese,  [more  than  anything  besides, 
stamps  them  an  aboriginal  people.  Ix  has  no  resemblance  what- 
soever to  any  other  Imiguage,  living  or  dead,  ancient  or  modem. 
It  has  neither  borrowed  nor  lent  anything  to  any  other  nation 
or  people  now  in  existence,  excepting  to  those  who  are  un- 
questionably of  Chinese  origin.]  It  is  very  defective,  and  seems 
to  oppose  the  prosecution  of  speculative  researches.  It  has  no 
regular  inflections,  and  can  with  difficulty  express  abstract  ideas. 
We  have  remarked  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  Of  physics  they  have  no  accquaintance,  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  apparent  facts.     They  never  ascend  to  princi- 

Sles,  nor  form  theories.  Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is  extremely 
mited,  and  is  blended  with  the  most  contemptible  superstition. 
Of  anatomy,  they  know  next  to  nothing ;  and  in  surgerj',  they 
have  never  ventured  to  amputate  a  limb,  or  to  reduce  a  fracture. 

7.  The  state  of  the  useml  and  elegant  arts  has  been  equally 
stationary  as  that  of  the  sciences.  They  have  attained  many 
ages  ago  to  a  certain  point  of  advancement,  which  they  have 
never  gone  beyond.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  manufactured 
glass  for  2000  years ;  yet  at  this  day  it  is  inferior  in  transparency 
to  the  European,  and  it  is  not  used  in  their  windows.  Gun- 
powder they  are  reported  to  have  known  from  time  immemorial ; 
out  they  never  employed  it  in  artillery  or  frrearms,  till  taught  by 
the  Europeans.  Printing  they  are  said  to  have  invented  m  the 
age  of  Julius  Csesar ;  yet  they  know  not  the  use  gf  moveable 
types,  but  print  from  blocks  of  wood.  TMien  first  shown  the  use 
of  the  compass  in  sailing,  they  affirmed  that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  it,  but  found  no  occasion  to  employ  it.  The 
art  of  painting  in  China  is  mere  mechanical  imitation,  without 
grace,  expression,  or  even  accuracy  of  proportions.  Of  the  rules 
of  perspective,  they  have  not  the  smallest  idea.  In  sculpture,  as 
in  the  figures  of  their  idols,  the  Chinese  artists  seem  to  delight 
in  distortion  and  deformity.  Their  music  is  not  regulated  by 
any  principles  of  science :  they  have  no  semitones ;  and  their 
instruments  are  imperfect  and  untunable.  The  Chinese  archi- 
tecture has  variety,  lightness,  and  sometimes  elegance,  but  has 
no  grandeur  or  symmetrical  beauty. 

8.  Yet,  in  some  of  the  arts,  the  Chinese  have  attained  to  great 
perfection.  Agriculture  is  carried,  in  China,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  improvement.  The  emperor  himself  is  the  chief  of  the 
husbandmen,  and  annually  holds  the  plough  with  his  own  hands. 
Hence,  and  from  the  modes  of  economizmg  food,  is  supported 
the  astonishing  population  of  333,000,000,  or  260  inhabitants  to 
every  square  mile  of  the  empire.  The  gardening  of  the  Chinese, 
and  their  admirable  embellishment  of  rural  nature,  have  of  l&t& 
been  the  object  of  imitation  in  E\ttope,  \>u\.  -m^  ^^\s&sctfs^ 
success.    The  manufacture  of  porcela^  \a  «ffk.  OTwg5\aN.\sss«o^ass^ 
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of  this  people ;  and  the  Europeans,  though  excelling  them  in  the 
form  and  ornament  of  the  utensils,  have  never  been  able  to  attiun 
to  the  excellence  of  the  material. 

9.  The  morals  of  the  Chinese  have  furnished  much  subject 
both  of  encomium  and  censure.  ■  The  books  of  Confucius  are 
■aid  to  contain  a  most  admirable  system  of  morality ;  but  the 
principles  of  morals  have  their  foundation  in  human  nature,  and 
must,  in  theory,  be  eveirwhere  the  same.  The  moral  -virtues 
of  a  people  are  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  books  of  then 
philosophers.  It  is  probable  that  the  manners  of  the  superior 
classes  are,  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  much  influenced  by  educadon 
and  example.  The  morals  of  the  lower  classes  are  said  to  be 
beyond  measure  loose,  and  their  practices  most  dishonest ;  nor 
are  they  regulated  by  any  principle  but  selfish  interest,  or  re- 
strained but  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 

10.  The  religion  of  the  Chinese  is  different  in  the  different 
ranks  of  society.  There  is  no  religion  of  the  state.  [They  have 
no  sabbatical  institution ;  no  congregational  worship ;  no  external 
forms  of  devotion,  of  petition,  or  thanksgiving,  to  the  Supreme 
Being :  the  emperor, — and  he  alone,  being  high-priest,  and  the 
only  individual  who  stands  between  Heaven  and  the  people, 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  to  him, — ^performs  the  sacred  duties,  according  to 
the  ancient  ritual,  and  at  certain  fixed  periods ;  but  the  people 
have  no  concern  with  them.  He  alone  officiates  at  all  the 
solemn  ceremonies  for  propitiating  Heaven,  or  expressing  a 
ffrateful  sense  of  its  benefits.]  The  emperor  and  the  higher  man- 
aarins  profess  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being,  Changti,,  whom 
they  worship  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  without  any  mixture 
of  idolatrous  practices.  They  respect  the  Lama  of  Thibet  as  the 
high-priest  or  prophet  of  this  religion.  A  prevalent  sect  is  that 
of  Tao-sse,  who  believe  in  the  power  of  magic,  the  agency  of 
spirits,  and  the  divining  of  future  events.  A  third  is  the  sect  of 
Fo  (or  Buddh),  derived  firom  India,  whose  priests  are  the  Bonzes, 
and  whose  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  all  things  rose  out  of 
nothing,  and  finally  must  return  to  it ;  that  all  animals  are  first 
to  undergo  a  series  of  transmigrations ;  and  that,  as  man's  chief 
happiness  is  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a  state  of  annihi- 
lation in  this  life,  absolute  idleness  is  more  laudable  than  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind.  A  variety  of  hideous  idols  are  worshipped 
by  this  sect. 

11.  The  Chinese  have  their  sacred  books,  termed  Kings;  as 
the  YJcing,  Chouking^  &c. ;  which,  amidst  some  good  moral  pre- 
cepts, contain  much  mystery,  childish  superstition,  and  absurdity. 
These  are  chiefly  resorted  to  for  the  divining  of  future  events, 
which  seems  the  ultimatum  of  research  amon^  the  Chinese  phi- 
losophers.  The  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  made  for 
that  purpose  alone :  the  changea  o^  X)a.ft^%»J;Xv^T^>iXv^'^^T€Mn3ia^ 

or  omission  o£  certain  ceremoraes^  i^ift  occoxx^w^ife  qI  ^^^cxaasv 
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events  in  particular  times  and  places,  are  all  believed  to  have 
their  influence  on  futurity,  and  are  therefore  carefully  observed 
and  recorded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  those  omens  are  inter- 
preted, are  said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  the  great  Confucius, 
the  father  of  the  Chinese  philosophy,  500  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

12.  We  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  very 
remarkable  people;  that  their  government,  laws,  policy,  and 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  exhibit  unquestionable 
proo&  of  great  antiquity  and  early  civilization ;  but  that  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  duration  assigned  to  their  empire  by 
some  modem  writers,  rests  on  no  soUd  proofs ;  nor  are  their 
government,  laws,  manners,  arts,  or  scientific  att.ainment8,  at 
all  deserving  of  that  superlative  and  most  exaggerated  enco- 
mium which  has  been  bestowed  on  them. 


SECTION  XVI. 
M.  bailly's  theory  op  the  origin  of  the  sciences  among 

THE  nations  of  ASIA. 

1.  The  striking  resemblance  in  many  points  of  character  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  ancient  E^'ptians  has  led  to  the  con- 
jecture, either  that  they  were  originally  the  same  people,  the 
one  being  a  colony  of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  nations  have 
had,  at  some  remote  period,  such  intercourse,  either  by  conquest 
or  in  the  way  of  commerce,  as  to  occasion  a  reciprocal  commu- 
nication of  manners,  arts,  and  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  M. 
de  Mairan  has  remarked  the  following  points  of  similarity : — ^The 
Egyptians  and  Chinese  had  the  same  permanence  of  mannens, 
and  abhorrence  of  innovations :  they  were  alike  remarkable  for 
the  respect  entertained  by  children  to  their  parents :  they  were 
equally  averse  to  war :  they  had  the  same  general  but  superficial 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  ability  to  make 
great  attainments :  they  both,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  used  ■ 
hieroglyphics :  the  Egyptians  had  a  solemn  festival,  called  the 
FecLSt  of  the  Lights ;  the  Chinese  have  the  Feast  of  the  Lanterns: 
the  features  of  the  Chinese  are  said  to  resemble  the  ancient 
Egyptian  statues;  certain  characters  en^aven  on  an  Egyptian 
bust  of  Isis  were  found  to  belong  to  the  Chinese  language. 

2.  M.  Bailly  has  taken  a  wider  range  of  observations,  and 
has,  fi:om  a  review  of  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  at- 
tainments, of  the  Indians,  Persians,  Chinese,  Chaldseans,  and 
Egyptians,  discovered  many  circumstances  of  similarity  between 
all  those  nations,  equally  remarkable  as  the  foregpiae.  H&\)s^ 
thence  formed  the  singular  hypothiesis,  t\vaA,  Vlti^'^oyNR^^  «sa^ 
mon  to  the  whole  or  those  nations  \i8L&\^«esi  ^tgcCT^^sssoi.^^ 
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same  original  source — namely,  a  most  ancient  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted people  of  Asia,  of  whose  memory  every  trace  is  now  extinct, 
but  who  have  been  the  parent  instructers  of  all  around  them. 
"If  we  find,"  says  he,  "in  the  scattered  huts  of  peasants,  fragments 
interspersed  of  sculptured  columns,  we  conclude  for  certain,  that 
these  are  not  the  work  of  the  rude  peasants  who  reared  those 
huts,  but  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  building, 
the  work  of  able  architects,  though  we  discover  no  other  traces 
of  the  existence  of  that  building,  and  cannot  ascertain  its  precise 
situation." 

3.  The  sciences  and  arts  of  the  Chinese  have  been  stationary 
for  2000  years.  The  people  seem  never  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  lights  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  recently  discoverd  by  a  polished  people,  who 
have  taught  them  some  of  their  arts,  and  lefb  their  mstruments 
among  them.  The  knowledge  they  possess  seems  to  have  been 
imported,  and  not  of  original  growth ;  for  it  has  never  been  pro- 
gressive. 

4.  The  Chaldaeans  were  an  enlightened  people  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Babylonish  empire,  2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  were  great  astronomers,  and  understood 
the  revolutions  of  comets,  which  became  known  to  the  modems 
only  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Chaldaeans  were  probably 
the  remains  of  this  ancient  people.  The  Bramins  of  India  be« 
lieve  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but 
with  these  sublime  tenets  they  intermix  the  most  childish  ab- 
surdities. They  derived  the  former  fi-om  wise  instructers ;  the 
latter  were  the  fruit  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  Sanscreet — 
a  most  copious  and  elegant  language,  and  the  vehicle  of  all  the 
Indian  knowledge  and  philosophy — ^has  been  a  dead  tongue  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  a  few  of  those 
Bramins.  It  was  probably  the  language  of  that  great  ancient 
people. 

5.  The  coincidence  or  similarity  of  customs  concurs  to  estab- 
lish the  same  idea.  The  custom  of  libation  was  common  to  the 
Tartars  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans. 
All  the  Asiatic  nations  had  festivals  of  the  nature  of  the  Boman 
Saturnalia.  The  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  diffused  among  all 
those  nations :  the  tradition  of  the  giants  attacking  heaven  is 
equally  general.  The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  was  com- 
mon to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Indians,  Persians,  Tartarians, 
and  Chinese.  Tne  religion  of  all  these  nations  is  founded  on 
the  profound,  though  erroneous  doctrine,  of  the  two  principles, 
an  universal  soul  pervading  all  nature,  and  inert  matter  on 
which  it  acts.  A  conformity  in  a  true  doctrine  is  no  proof  of 
mutual  communication  or  concert ;  but  it  is  ingeniously  remark- 
ed^ that  a  conformity  in  a  false  doctrine  comes  very  near  to 

such  a  proof. 
6.  The  Egyptians,  ChaldaiaIl8,lx!l0^aIa^^««k»s^&^^sA^^^sxs^^ 
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all  placed  their  temples  fronting  the  east,  to  receive  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  worship  of  the  sun  has  been  the  religion  of  that 
ancient  people.  All  the  above-mentioned  nations  had  a  cycle,  or 
period  of  sixty  years,  for  regulating  their  chronology :  they  all 
divided  the  circle  into  360  degrees,  the  zodiac  mto  twelve  signs, 
and  the  week  into  seven  days ;  and  the  Chinese,  Indians,  and 
Egyptians,  designed  those  days  by  the  names  of  the  planets 
ranged  in  the  same  order.  The  long  measures  of  the  ancient 
nations  had  all  one  common  origin. 

7.  "These  singular  coincidences,"  argues  M.  Bailly,  "  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  three  suppositions — 1.  That  there  was  a  firee 
communication  between  all  those  ancient  nations :  2.  That  those 
circumstances  of  coincidence  are  so  founded  in  human  nature,  that 
the  most  unconnected  nations  could  not  fail  to  hit  upon  them : 
or,  3.  That  they  have  been  all  derived  from  a  common  source." 
He  rejects  the  two  former  suppositions,  as  contrary,  in  his  opinion, 
to  fact;  and  rests,  of  course,  upon  the  last. 

8.  The  precise  situation  of  this  great  ancient  people,  M.  Bailly 
does  not  pretend  to  fix  with  certainty;  but  he  oners  probable 
reasons  for  conjecturing  that  it  was  about  the  49th  or  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the  southern  regions  of  Siberia. 
Many  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  nations  attribute  their  origin 
to  that  quarter,  which  thence  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
populous.  Nitre,  a  production  from  animal  substances,  is  more 
abundant  there  than  in  any  other  region.  The  observations  of 
the  rising  of  the  stars,  collected  by  Ptolemy,  must  have  been 
made  in  a  climate  where  the  longest  day  was  sixteen  hours, 
which  corresponds  to  the  latitude  mentioned.  No  European 
nation  in  that  latitude  understood  astronomy  in  those  early 
periods.  The  veneration  of  the  Indians  and  Chinese  for  the 
Lama  of  Thibet  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  of  those  nations  origi- 
nated in  that  quarter. 

9.  But  does  that  remon  exhibit  any  traces  of  having  been  ever 
inhabited  by  a  polished  people?  It  is  here  that  the  theory  of  M. 
Bailly  seems  to  be^  least  supported  by  proof.  He  observes,  that 
ancient  mines  have  been  discovered  m  those  parts  of  Siberia, 
which  have  been  wrought  to  great  extent  in  a  period  beyond  all 
record  of  tradition ;  that  ancient  sepulchres  have  been  found,  in 
which  there  were  ornaments  of  gold  of  skilfiil  workmanship:  Isut 
the  facts  specified  are  so  few  as  to  warrant  no  positive  inference. 

10.  This  theory  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  author^s  inse« 
nuity;  but  it  has  not  the  force  to  draw  our  assent  to  his  conclu- 
sions. We  have  noticed  it,  as  specifying  many  curious  facts 
relative  to  the  manners  and  attainments  of  the  ancient  nations, 
and  as  formshing  strong  evidence  of  the  common  origin  of  man- 
kind.  The  nations  above  mentioned,  though  many  of  them 
remote  from  each  other,  were  all  connected,  as  links  of  a  chain^ 
by  proximity;  whence  it  is  easy  to  concm^  \)!aa.\,  >KsyQri?VR^'^ 
should  diverge  £rom  a  centre  to  a  yery  <V\«t,!\t\\.  ^o^MOi'issK^sotK^* 
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M.  Bailly  has  given  no  reasonable  grounds  for  fixing  that  centre 
in  the  position  he  has  assigned  it. 


SECTION  xvn. 

REIGN  OF  PHILIP  n.  OP  SPAIN. — REVOLUTION  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS, AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HOLLAND. 

1.  After  a  short  survey  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  we  return  to 
the  history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  11.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  Y., 
the  balance  of  power  m  Europe  was  sustained  by  Spain,  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  all  at  this  time  highly  floiuishing  and 
respectable,  either  from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their 
internal  strength.  Elizabeth,  Henry  lY.,  and  Philip  11.,  were  all 
acute  and  able  politicians,  though  the  policy  of  the  last  partook 
more  of  selfish  craft,  and  had  less  of  the  manly  and  heroic,  than 
that  of  either  of  his  rival  monarchs.  Philip  was  at  this  time 
sovereign  of  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  had  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the  power  of  England  at  his 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  elder  sister  and  pre- 
decessor of  Elizabeth. 

2.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Henrv  II.  of  France,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of 
Milan  and  the  Sicilies.  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  de- 
feated the  French  at  St.  Quintin  in  Picardy  (1557),  and  hoped, 
firom  this  signal  victory,  to  force  the  allies  into  a  peace ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Guise  recovered  the  spirits  of  the  French  by  the  taking 
of  Calais  (1558)  from  the  English,  which  they  had  now  possess- 
ed for  200  years.  Another  great  victory,  however,  obtamed  by 
Philip  near  Gravelines,  brourfit  on  the  treaty  of  Catteau-Cam- 
bresis  in  1559,  by  which  the  French  surrendered  to  Spain  no  less 
than  eighty-nine  fortified  towns  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
Italy. 

3.  Philip,  now  at  ease  from  foreign  disturbances,  began  to  be 
disquieted  on  the  score  of  religion.  An  intolerant  bigot  by 
nature,  he  resolved  to  extirpate  every  species  of  heresy  from  his 
dominions.  The  Netherlands,  an  assemblage  of  separate  states, 
were  all  subject  to  Philip,  under  various  titles ;  and  he  had  confer- 
red the  government  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht, 
on  William,  prince  of  Orange,  a  count  of  the  German  empire.  The 
Lutheran  and  Calvrnistic  opinions  had  made  great  progress /in 
thbse  quarters ;  and  Philip,  determining  to  repress  them,  estab- 
Ushed  the  Inquisition  witn  plenaiy  powers,  created  new  bishops, 

And  prepared  to  abrogate  tne  aueveivt  Iv^s.^  and  ^ve  the  provinces 
a  new  poL'tical  institution.    TViea^  \miQr<i«.>A.Qiii^  ^x^<d.N^^  ^t^kssm 
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and  tumult,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent  into  Flanders  to  enforces 
im{^cit  submission  (1567). 

4.  The  Incjuisition  began  its  bloody  work,  and  many  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  provinces  were  its  Yictims.  The  minds 
of  the  people  were  completely  alienated,  and  a  chief  was  only 
wanting  to  give  union  to  theb  measures.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  himself  under  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  found  no 
difficulty  in  raising  an  army ;  and  having  easily  reduced  some  of 
the  most  important  garrisons,  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
proclaimed  him  Stadtholder,  and  abjured  the  Boman  faith  (1570). 
Eighteen  thousand  persons  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner in  the  course  of  the  Duke  of  Alva^s  government,  which  was 
of  five  years^  duration.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Kequesens, 
a  man  of  humanity,  but  bound  to  obey  his  mhuman  master,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Bequesens,  sent  his  brother,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
to  endeavour  to  regain  the  revolted  states  (1576) ;  but  the  attempt 
was  fruitless.  The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  suffered  alike 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereign;  but  particular  jealousies,  and 
a  difierence  in  religion,  prevented  a  general  union ;  and  only  the 
seven  northern  provinces,  the  population  of  which  were  princi- 
pally Protestant,  asserted  their  independence  by  a  solemn  treaty 
formed  at  Utrecht,  23d  of  January,  1579 ;  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  defend  their  liberties  as  one  united  republic ; 
that  they  should  jointly  determine  in  matters  of  peace  and  war, 
establish  a  general  legislative  authority,  and  maintain  a  liberty 
of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  These  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces were,  Guelderland,  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Utrecht, 
Overjrssel,  and  Groningen.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  de- 
clared their  chief  magistrate,  general,  and  admiral,  by  the  title 
of  Stadtholder;  but  it  was  not  until  1581  that  the  independence 
of  the  republic  was  formally  declared. 

5.  Philip  vented  his  indignation  by  aproscription  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  oifering  25,000  crovms  for  his  head;  and  he  compassed 
his'  reven^,  for  this  illustrious  man  was  cut  off  by  an  assassin 
(1584).  His  son  Maurice  was  elected  stadtholder  in  his  room, 
and  sustained  his  important  part  with  great  courage  and  ability. 
With  a  slender  aid  from  Elizabeth,  who  delighted  to  traverse 
the  plans  of  Philip,  this  infant  commonwealth  accomplished  and 
secured  its  independence,  which  it  has  maintained,  till  its  sub- 
jugation in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  the  miserable  fruit  of  faction 
and  political  disunion. 

6.  The  ten  Catholic  provinces  (Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxem- 
bourg, Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Namur,  Zutpen,  Antwerp, 
and  Mechlin),  whose  discontents  were  expressed  only  by  murmur 
and  complaint,  were  soothed  by  a  new  charter  from  Philip,  con- 
firming their  privileges ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  took  every 
possible  measure  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  throw 
off  the  voke. 

7.  [when  the  insorreetion  in  ibe  ^e^^ec^aiv^  oaascoKasi^^ 
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there  was  no  intention  of  establishing  a  republic,  but  merely  to. 
maintain  the  political  privileges  of  the  provinces;  nor  did  they 
absolutely  shake  off  the  Spanish  authority  until  reconciliation 
was  considered  hopeless.  Then  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces 
was  repeatedly  oiTered  to  different  foreign  princes,  and  federation 
was  forced  upon  them  as  a  necessity.  Some  of  the  provinces 
even  retained  the  Stadtholders  or  governors  appointed  by  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  their  administration.  Everything  continued  on  the 
ancient  footing.  Hence  that  admixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  which  prevailed  in  those  countries ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  feeble  tie  which  united  them  to  each  other,  and  which 
would  probably  have  speedily  broken,  if  Holland  had  not,  by 
its  riches  and  its  power,  obtained  an  influence  and  preponder- 
ance which  maintained  the  union.  From  the  date  of  theur  inde- 
pendence, the  commerce  of  the  Confedrate  States  increased  every 
day;  and  in  1595  they  extended  it  as  far  as  India.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company  was  established  in  1602,  which,  supported 
by  a  formidable  marme,  soon  acquired  vast  influence  in  the  East 
by  their  conquests  over  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  dispossessed  by 
degrees  of  all  their  principal  settlements  in  India.  In  1609,  the 
king  of  Spain  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  concluding  a  peace 
fortwelveyears  with  the  United  Provinces;  after  which,  the  war  was 
revived  for  twenty-five  years,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Spaniards. 
During  that  time,  the  republicans  extended  their  commerce  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  while  their  marine  increased  in  strength 
and  importance ;  which  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  being  the 
second  maritime  power,  and  gave  them  a  decisive  influence  over 
the  political  affairs  of  Europe.  By  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in 
1648,  the  king  of  Spain  acknowledged  the  United  Provinces  as 
free  and  independent  states,  and  gave  up  to  them  all  the  places 
which  they  had  seized  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Limburg ;  as 
also  the  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Asia,  Aflica, 
and  America.] 


SECTION  xvm. 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

PROVINCES. 

1.  The  treaty  of  confederation  of  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
framed  in  1579,  and  solemnly  renewed  in  1583,  was  declared  to 
be,  by  its  nature,  indissoluble.  Each  province  thereby  preserved 
its  own  laws,  its  magistrates,  its  sovereignty,  and  its  independ- 
ence. They  formed,  however,  one  body  politic,  having  re- 
nounced the  light  of  making  separate  alliances  and  treaties,  and 
established  a  general  councW,  mt\i  ^n^«c  q^  «&aembling  the 
states^  and  r^^ating  tlie  comBxow  aS)Mi*  oi  xJaa  T^\,\i5^^.  To& 
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assembly  of  tlie  States- General  was  originally  held  only  twice  a 
year,  but  became  afterwards  a  perpetual  council. 

2.  In  all  matters  which  regarded  not  the  general  interest  of  the 
nation,  each  of  the  states  or  provinces  was  in  itself  a  republic, 
governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  possessing  a 
supreme  legislative  authority.  The  deputies  from  each  of  the 
towns  formed  the  council  of  the  province,  in  which  was  vested 
its  separate  government ;  and  these  deputies  were  regulated  by 
the  instructions  of  their  constituents.  The  votes  of  the  majority 
of  deputies  decided  in  the  provincial  council  in  all  matters  which 
regarded  not  the  general  interest  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  great  council  of  the  States-General  always  met  in 
assembly  at  the  Hague,  and  was  composed  of  the  deputies  from 
the  seven  provinces,  of  which  Holland  sent  three,  Zealand  and 
Utrecht  two,  and  the  others  one ;  each  deputy  being  regulated  by 
the  council  of  his  province.  A  majority  of  voices  was  here  de- 
cisive, unless  in  the  great  questions  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance, 
in  which  unanimity  was  requisite.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
constitution  was  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  the  execution  of 
public  measures.  All  the  towns,  and  all  the  nobles  of  a  pro- 
vince had  to  deliberate,  and  instruct  their  deputy,  before  the 
States-General  could  take  the  matter  under  consideration.  This 
great  defect  was  in  some  measure  corrected  by  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  stadtholder. 

4.  The  stadtholder  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  sea  and 
land  forces,  and  disposed  of  all  the  military  employments.  He 
presided  over  all  the  courts  of  justice,  and  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  crimes.  He  appointed  the  magistrates  of  the  towns, 
from  a  hst  made  by  themselves ;  received  and  named  ambassa- 
dors ;  and  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  was 
supreme  arbiter  in  all  differences  between  the  provinces,  cities, 
or  other  members  of  the  state. 

6.  William,  the  first  stadtholder,  did  not  abuse  these  high 
powers ;  nor  did  his  successors,  Maurice  and  Henry  Frederii 
But  under  William  H.,  the  states  became  jealous  of  an  exorbi- 
tant authority  in  their  chief  magistrate ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1650, 
the  office  was  for  some  time  abolished.  In  that  interval,  the  re- 
public was  almost  annihilated  by  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and, 
sensible  of  their  error,  they  restored  the  office  of  stadtholder 
(1672),  in  the  person  of  William  HI.,  prince  of  Orange,  who 
retrieved  the  fortunes  and  honour  of  his  country.  In  gratitude 
for  his  services,  the  dignity  was  made  hereditar}'  in  his  fenuly — 
a  solecism  in  the  government  of  a  republic.  On  the  death  of 
William  (king  of  England,  in  1702)  without  issue,  the  office  was 
once  more  abolished  for  twen^  years,  when  it  was  again  restored, 
declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orange,  and  descendible 
even  to  the  issue  of  a  daughter  (1747)  \  the  oxiV^  T^"!^\aSs!iG^Qw^ 
bein^,  that  the  succeeding  prince  shall  \)e  oi  X^iel^TcAfta^asj^^sifc" 
Ijffjon,  and  neither  kmg  nor  elector  of  t\ie  Qt^ancaaxv  «axv\t^. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

REION  OF  PHILIP  n.  CONTINUED. 

1.  The  loss  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  some  degree  coinpensated 
to  Philip  n.,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Muley  Mahomet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  dethroned  by  his 
unde,  Muley  Moluc,  solicited  the  aid  of  Don  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portu^,  to  regain  his  throne.  Sebastian  landed  with  *an  army 
in  Africa,  but  was  defeated  hy  the  Moors,  and  slain  (1678); 
and  the  contending  Moorish  prmces  perished  in  the  same  exisage- 
ment.  Sebastian  was  succeeded  by  his  grand-uncle,  Don  Henry, 
a  cardinal  and  archbishop,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 
The  competitors  for  the  crown  were  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato, 
and  Phihp  11.,  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  of  the  last  sovereign; 
the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  Catharine  de  Medicis,  queen-dowager  of 
France ;  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  mamed  to 
the  grand-daughter  of  king  Emanuel,  who  by  law  had  the  best 
right  to  the  crown ;  and  even  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  claimed  the 
kmgdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  Don  Antonio  alone  support 
ed  his  claim  by  arms ;  but  Philip  defeated  his  rival  in  a  decisive 
engagement  at  sea,  and,  without  &rther  opposition,  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Portugal  (1580). 

2.  Elizabeth  of  England  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  revolted  Netherlands ;  and  her  admiral.  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
had  taken  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  To 
avenge  these  injuries,  the  Invincible  Armada,  of  150  ships  of 
war,  77,000  men,  and  3,000  pieces  of  cannon,  was  equipped  by 
Philip,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  English  fleet,  of  108 
ships,  attacked  them  in  the  night,  and  burned  and  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  squadron :  a  storm,  which  drove  them  on  the 
rocks  and  sands  of  Zealand,  completed  their  discomfiture ;  and 
only  fifi;y  shattered  vessels,  with  6,000  men,  returned  to  Spain 
(1588).     [Few  enterprises  were  ever  more  deeply  weighed,  few 

^preceded  by  more  immense  preparations,  and  none  perhaps 
attended  with  a  more  imfortunate  issue.  When  intelligence  of 
the  fate  of  the  armament  arrived  at  Madrid,  the  conduct  of 
Philip  was  truly  magnanimous.  "Grod's  holy  will  be  done," 
said  he :  "I  thought  myself  a  match  for  the  power  of  England, 
but  I  did  not  pretend  to  fight  gainst  the  elements."] 

3.  The  restless  spirit  of  Phifip  H.  was  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  the  reduction  cf  the  Netherlands,  the  project  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  and  the  dismembering  the  kmgdom  of  France. 
The  last  scheme  was  as  inefiectual  as  we  have  seen  the  two  for- 
mer. It  was  defeated  at  once  by  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  Catholic  religion.    The  pc^icy  of  Philip  had  nothing  in  it 

great  or  generous.    1Kb  xesdesa  Ms^\^3VQix\.'w^^^t^to  embroil 
Europe^  but  he  had  not  l^e  3udgai<eiTi\.\ft\xsm\^^5Ji^cc^^ 
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occasioned  to  his  own  advantage.  In  his  own  kingdoms,  as 
in  his  domestic  life,  he  was  a  gloomy  and  inhuman  tyrant.  Yet, 
from  the  yariety  and  ma^tude  of  his  designs,  the  power  by 
which  they  were  supported,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dominion, 
the  character  of  Spain  was  high  and  respectable  in  the  scale  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Phihp  died  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  forty-second  of  his  reign  (1698).  [He  was  a 
turbulent  and  most  ambitious  prince,  in  whom  there  was  nothing 
either  great  or  generous.  He  was  fitted  to  harass  and  embroS 
Europe,  '^thout  judgment  to  turn  the  distresses  which  he  occa- 
sioned to  his  substantial  advantage.  In  his  own  kingdoms,  he 
was  a  cruel,  a  gloomy,  and  an  inhuman  tyrant ;  in  his  family,  a 
harsh  and  suspicious  master,  a  barbarous  husband,  and  an  un- 
natural father.  In  the  last  of  these  characters,  he  signalized 
himself  by  the  murder  of  his  queen  and  of  his  eldest  son,  the  un- 
fortunate Don  Carlos,  who  had  conceived  an  involuntary  passion 
for  his  mother-in-law,  a  beautiful  princess  of  equal  age  with 
himself.] 


SECTION  XX. 

STATE  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 
UNDER  HENRY  H.,  FRANCIS  H.,  CHARLES  IX.,  HENRY  III., 
AND  HENRY  IV. 

1.  The  reformed  religion  had  made  the  greater  progress  in      i 
France  fi:x)m  the  impolitic  persecution  it  sustained  from  Henry 
II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis  I.,  who,  though  he  aided 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  resisting  the  despotism  of  Charles 
v.,  showed  no  mercy  to  their  brethren  in  his  own  kingdom. 

2.  On  th6  death  of  Henry  H.  (1559),  the  conspiracy  of 
Ambowe  was  planned  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  (ruise,  who  ruled  the  kingdom  under 
Francis  H.,  and  to  whose  intolerance  and  cruelty  the  Protes- 
tants attributed  all  their  calamities.  Guise  owed  his  ascendency 
chiefly  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with 
the  young  monarch ;  and  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy,  the 
massacre  of  its  principal  leaders,  and  the  barbarous  punishment 
of  all  who  partook  in  it,  while  they  confirmed  his  power,  served 
only  to  increase  the  rancour  of  the  contending  parties. 

3.  Francis  II.  died  after  a  reign  of  a  year  (1560),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  often  years  of  age. 
The  queen-mother,  Caiharine  de  Medicis,  who  liad  no  other 
principle  but  the  love  of  power,  was  equally  jealous  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Cond^  and  the  Guises.  An  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly, held  by  her  desire  at  Foissy,  gave  toleration  to  the  Pr<^- 
testants  to  exercise  their  worship  wou^  «X\l  lEx^sjLRfe.^  Vv^ws^. 
the  walls  of  the  towns.    The  zeal  or  uie  \Ea!git>aj^dsckRfc  ^"^  "^^ 
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Duke  of  Guise  infiinged  this  ordinance ;  and  both  parties  flew  to 
arms.  The  Admiral  Coligni  headed  the  troops  of  the  Protestants, 
•who  were  aided  by  10,000  Germans  from  the  Palatinate ;  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  to  increase  the  disorders,  sent  an  army  to  the 
aid  of  the  Cfatholics. 

4.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  aggravated  by  murders  and 
assassinations.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  victim  of  the  frantic 
zeal  of  an  enthu»ast,  and  was  assassinated  while  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Orleans.  His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  party; 
and  after  many  desperate  engagements,  with  various  success,  a 
treacherous  peace,  intended  only  to  lull  the  Protestants,  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Catholics ;  and  Coligni,  with  the  chie&  of  the 
Protestant  party,  were  invited  to  court,  and  received  by  the 
queen-mother  and  her  son  with  the  most  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour ;  among  the  rest,  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  to  whom  the  young 
monarch  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage.  Such  were  the  pre- 
paratives to  the  infernal  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  On  the 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  1572,  at  the  ringing  of  the  matin- 
bell,  a  general  massacre  was  made  by  the  Catholics  of  all  the 
Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom  of  France  Charles  IX., 
a  monster  of  cruelty,  assisted  himself  in  the  murder  of  his  own 
subjects.  [It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  70,000  Protestants 
were  massacred  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.] 

5.  Amidst  these  horrors,  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Charles  IX.,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  his  throne  when  he  was  called  to  that  of  France,  by 
the  death  of  its  execrable  sovereign  (1574).  The  weakness  of 
the  new  monarch,  Henry  IH.,  was  ill  fitted  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders of  the  kingdom.  Equally  bigoted  and  profligate,  he 
became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects,  and  the  dupe  of  the  contending 
factions. 

6.  The  Protestant  party  was  now  supported  by  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  and  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  descended  from  Robert  of 
Bourbon,  a  younger  son  of  Lewis  IX.  The  Duke  of  Alengon, 
the  king's  brother,  had  likewise  joined  their  party.  The 
Catholics,  to  accumulate  their  strength,  formed  a  bond  of  union, 
termed  the  League,  nominally  for  defence  of  the  state  and  its 
religion,  but  in  reality  for  usurping  all  the  powers  of  government, 
and  suppressing  the  rrotestant  faith.  Of  this  dangerous  associa- 
tion, Henry  lU.,  with  the  weakest  policy,  declared  himself  the 
head,  and  thus  the  avowed  enemy  of  one-half  of  his  subjects. 
He  saw  his  error  when  too  late ;  and  dreading  the  designs  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whose 
authority  had  superseded  his  own,  he  basely  rid  himself  of  his 
fears  by  procuring  their  assassination.  This  vicious  and  con- 
temptible  tyrant,  afler  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  was  himself 

sssassinated  by  Jacques  Clemeiit^  «i  ^«£^\xi  xs^oityk^  from  the 
frenzy  offan&udsm ;  and  mtlbL'hMBL  eii'ie.^^Saa'^^  ^*^^  ^^>a  V^S&^V 
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7.  The  race  of  Valois  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Bourbons, 
who  were  descended  from  Robert,  count  of  Clermont,  younger 
son  of  St.  Louis  IX.     Henry  IV.  of  Navarre ;  the  first  of  mis 
dynasty,  was  related  in  the  twenty-first  degree  to  his  immediate 
predecessor.     He  had  been  educated  a  Protestant  by  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  had  been  declared  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
Huguenots — ^his  uncle  the  prince  of  Cond^,  and  the  Admiral 
Cohgni,  acting  as  his  lieutenants.     His  first  military  enterprises 
were  unsuccessful.     Invited  to  Paris,  at  the  peace  of  1572,  to 
marry  the  sister  of  Charles  IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the 
massacre  of   St.   Bartholomew,   but  remained  three  years  a 
prisoner.     On  the  death  of  Charles,  he  again  took  the  field 
against  the  army  of  the  Catholic  League,  which  he  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Coutras  (1587),  and  still  more  signally  in  that  of 
Arques  (1589).    After  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  he  won  the 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry  (1590) ;  and  being  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  France  by  all  but  the  party  of  the  League,  then  in 
possession  of  Paris,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  must  have 
capitulated,  but  for  the  succours  of  Philip  II.,  under  the  Duke 
of  Parma.     Religion  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disunion  of  France, 
and  the  only  obstacle  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Henry's  title  by 
the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects.     At  the  earnest  persuasion  of 
Rosni  (duke  of  Sully),  himself  a  Protestant,  Henry  was  prevail- 
ed on  to  declare  himself  a  Catholic.     He  abjured  at  St.  Denis, 
and  was  crowned  king  at  Chartrcs  (1594).     He  soon  after  took 
possession  of  Paris ;  but  it  cost  him  several  years,  both  of  war 
and  negotiation,  before  he  gained  the  whole  of  his  kingdom, 
exhausted  as  it  was,  and  ruined  by  civil  discord. 

8.  The  subsequent  life  of  this  excellent  prince  was  devoted  to 
the  reparation  of  these  misfortunes.  After  forcing  Phih'p  IL 
to  conclude  the  advantageous  peace  of  Vervins  (1598),  his 
whole  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  his  king- 
dom, by  reforming  its  laws,  regulating  its  finances,  encouraging 
agriculture  and  manufiictures,  enlargmg  and  embellishing  the 
cities,  and  finally  by  successiully  reconciling  the  partisans  of 
the  contending  religions.  In  all  nis  beneficial  schemes,  he  found 
an  able  assistant  in  his  minister,  the  Duke  of  Sully,  who  has 
beautifully  depicted  the  life  and  character  of  his  master.  It  is  in 
his  memoirs  that  we  see  not  only  the  great  designs,  but  the  pri- 
vate virtues,  the  engaging  and  amiable  manners,  of  this  illustri- 
ous man,  who,  while  he  was  the  arbiter  of  the  contending 
powers  of  Europe,  was  the  indulgent  father  of  a  happy  people. 

9.  The  period  of  the  splendour  and  happiness  of  France  was 
of  short  duration.  Heniy  IV.,  worthy  to  be  immortal,  was 
assassinated  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  (4th  May,  1610)byRavaillac, 
an  insane  fanatic.  He  meditated,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
great  project  of  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  stait^  c>^  '^xaw'^fe — 
a  design  highly  characteristic  of  tb6bea<&No\eTL\,\£asA^l\^«»J^^st. 

2k 
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bat  which  the  weakness  of  mankind,  and  the  impos^iliiy  of 
reasoning  with  nations  as  with  wise  individuals,  must  for  certain 
have  rendered  abortive. 


SECTI02T  XXL 

HISTORY  OP   ENGLAND  AND  OP  SCOTLAND  IN  THE   REIGNS   OP 
ELIZABETH  AND  BIARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

I.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIJUL.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  sister  Mary  (1558) ;  and 
England  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  splendour  under  the  rule  of 
this  sce&t  and  politic  princess,  whose  talents  enabled  her  to  pur- 
sue tne  true  interests  of  her  people,  while  her  vigorous  and  intrepid 
mind'led  her  to  take  an  important  partin  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  While  she  encouraged  at  home  every  useful  art 
and  manufacture,  she  colonized  a  great  part  of  North  America, 
supported  the  in^nt  republic  of  Holland  against  its  tyrannical 
enemy,  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain  in  the  defeat  of  its  Invincible 
Armada,  and  assisted  Henry  Iv .  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 
It  was  her  fortune  to  have  the  aid  of  the  most  able  ministers, 
and  her  merit  to  place  her  confidence  in  their  counsels. 

2.  Had  Elizabeth  been  equally  endowed  with  the  virtues  of 
the  heart  as  with  the  powers  of  the  mind,  she  would  have  shone 
the  most  illustrious  character  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe. 
Her  conduct  to  her  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has  fixed  an 
indelible  stain  on  her  character.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James 
v.,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VH.,  educated  in  France, 
and  married,  when  very  young,  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Francis  II.,  had  imprudently  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of 
Queen  of  England,  by  the  persuasion  of  her  maternal  uncles,  the 
Guises.  The  pretence  was  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth,  declared 
by  Henry  VUI.  on  his  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn.  This  false 
step  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

8.  The  Reformation  (during  the  minority  and  absence  of  Mary 
in  France),  was  going  forward  in  Scotland  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal.  The  Earls  of  Argyll,  Morton,  Glencaim,  and  others,  its 
chief  promoters,  had,  by  their  own  authority,  suppressed  the 
worship  of  the  mass  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Cathohc  bishops,  by  an  ill-judged  persecution  of  the  Reformers, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  their  proselytes.  They  be^an 
to  muster  their  strength ;  and,  headed  by  John  Knox,  a  disaple 
of  Calvin — ^a  virtuous  man,  but  of  the  most  furious  and  intemper- 
ate zeal — threw  down  the  altars  and  images,  expelled  the  priests, 
and  demolished  the  churches  and  monasteries.  Acting  now  in 
arms,  and  in  open  defiance  of  government,  the  queen-mother, 
MaryofGuiaej  attempted,  by  t\iQ  ai"i  oi'SteckjSa.Xx^oV^^t^  reduce 
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her  Protestant  subjects  to  submission ;  and  these  applied  for  aid 
to  the  Protestant  queen  of  England.  Elizabeth  sent  an  army 
and  a  fleet  to  their  assistance.  The  death  of  the  queen-mother 
was  followed  by  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  should  evacuate  Scotland,  and  that  Mary  should  renounce 
all  pretension  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Protestant  religion, 
under  Presbyterian  forms,  was  now  established  in  the  room  of 
the  Catholic  (1560). 

4.  In  this  situation  of  Scotland,  Mary,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
on  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  of  her  husband,  1^  rands  IL,  re- 
turned to  her  hereditary  kingdom  (1561),  having  fortunately 
escaped  an  English  fleet  which  Elizabeth  had  despatched  to  take 
her  prisoner  on  her  passage.  Her  misfortunes  began  from  that 
hour.  Her  Protestant  subjects  regarded  their  Catholic  queen 
with  abhorrence,  and  looked  up  to  her  enemy,  Elizabeth,  as  their 
support  and  defender.  That  artful  princess  had  secured  to  her 
interest  the  ven^  men  on  whom  the  imsuspecting  Mary  placed 
her  utmost  conndence — her  bastard  brother  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Secretary  Lethington.  The  views  of 
Murray  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  his  sister's  crown ;  and  the 
obstacles  which  opposed  his  criminal  ambition  served  only  to 
render  his  attempts  more  daring  and  more  flagitious. 

5.  The  marriage  of  Mary  with  her  cousin,  LordDamley  (1565), 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Elizabeth,  was  not  relished  by  that  princess.  Encouraged  by 
her  ministers,  Randolph  and  Cecil,  Murray  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  seize  and  imprison  the  queen,  and  put  to  death  her  husband, 
and  usurp  the  government ;  and,  on  the  detection  of  his  designs, 
attempted  to  support  them  by  open  rebellion.  Defeated,  exiled, 
pardoned,  and  loaded  with  benefits  by  his  injured  sovereign,  he 
persevered  in  the  same  atrocious  purposes,  till  he  at  l^gth 
accomplished  them. 

6.  The  spouse  of  Mary  had  incurred  her  resentment  by  his 
vices  and  his  follies.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his 
mind,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lethington,  had  rendered  him 
jealous  of  the  partiality  of  Mary  for  her  foreign  secretary,  the 
aged  Kizzio,  and  engaged  him  in  the  barbarous  act  of  mmder*- 
ing  this  ill-fated  wretch  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  to  whose  gar- 
ments he  clung  for  protection  (1566).  The  purpose  of  this 
shocking  outrage  was  to  procure  the  abortion  of  Mary,  then  big 
with  child,  and  possibly  her  death;  or,  should  she  survive,  to 
alienate  completely  her  afiections  from  her  husband,  and  thus 
to  render  her  suspected  of  the  design  they  had  projected  of  cut- 
ting him  off  by  assassination.  In  the  latter  purpose  they  suc- 
ceeded. The  house  which  Damley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder  (1567) :  his  body  was  found  strangled  near  the  place; 
and  the  report  immediately  prevailed,  that  Mary  had  been  acces- 
sory to  his  murder. 

7.  A  most  imprudent  step,  to  wlucli  a\xe  ^raa  coxi<^'Q^'(:^i^V3  ^^ 
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eame  band  of  traitors,  gave  countenance  to  this  suspicion.  At 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  Morton  and  some  of  her  chief 
nobility,  she  married  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  openly  stigma- 
tized as  one  of  the  murderers  of  her  husband.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  been  absolved  on  trial  for  that  crime,  and  had  by  force 
made  himself  master  of  her  person.  The  plans  of  Murray  and 
his  associates,  successful  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes,  were  now 
ripe  for  consummation.  On  the  pretext  of  the  queen's  guilt  of 
murder  and  adultery,  she  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  castle 
of  Lochleven,  and  there  compelled  to  resign  her  crown  into  the 
hands  of  her  unnatural  brother,  who  was  to  govern  the  kingdom 
as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  infant  son  (then  one  year 
old),  now  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  James  VI.  (1567). 
Bothwell  escaped  beyond  seas,  and  died  in  Denmark. 

8.  A  great  part  of  the  nation  reprobated  these  infamous  pro- 
ceedings. Mary  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  gave  battle  to  the  rebels  at  Langside ;  but, 
being  defeated,  she  fled  for  shelter  to  the  north  of  England 
(1568).  Elizabeth,  who  had  secretly  taken  part  in  au  the 
machmations  of  her  enemies,  had  now  gained  a  great  object  of 
her  ambition :  she  had  in  her  hands  a  hated  rival,  and,  by  her 
support  of  Murray  and  his  party,  the  absolute  command  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Yet  policy  required  some  show  of  friend- 
ship and  humanity  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who  claimed  as  a  sup- 
pliant her  protection  and  aid.  She  professed  her  desire  to  do 
her  justice,  but  first  required  that  she  should  clear  herself  of  the 
crimes  alleged  against  her.  To  this  Mary  agreed,  in  the  intre- 
pidity of  conscious  innocence.  In  a  conference  held  for  that 
purpose,  Murray  openly  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  his  sister 
and  queen,  appealing  to  certain  letters  said  to  be  written  by  her 
to  Bothwell,  plainly  mtimating  her  ^uilt.  Copies  of  these  letters 
were  produced.  Mary  demanded  the  originals,  boldly  declaring 
them  to  be  the  forgeries  of  her  enemies ;  but  they  were  never 
produced.  She  retorted  on  Murray  and  Morton  the  charge  of 
Damley's  murder ;  and  the  conference  was  broken  off  at  the 
command  of  the  queen  of  England,  who  detained  Mary  in  dose 
imprisonment. 

9.  The  ungenerous  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  condemned  by  her 
own  subjects.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  of  her  nobility, 
and,  though  a  Protestant,  favoured  by  the  Catholic  party  m 
England,  secretly  projected  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
the  discovery  of  these  views  giving  alarm  to  Elizabeth,  brought 
that  ill-fated  nobleman  to  the  block  (1572),  and  hastened  the 
doom  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  Worn  out  with  the  miseries  of 
her  confinement,  she  privately  solicited  the  aid  of  foreign  princes 
for  her  deUverance.  Her  cause  was  espoused  by  all  the  CathoUcs 
of  England ;  and  some  of  the  most  intemperate  of  these  had 

formed  a  plot  to  deliver  her  from,  captivity^  and  to  place  hei;  on 
the  throne  by  the  murder  oC  E^a^D^lV.   T\iy&  ^\i^<scQwa  oou- 
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spiracy  was  discovered,  and  its  authors  deservedly  suffered  death. 
The  schemes  of  Mary  for  her  own  deliverance,  were  held  pre- 
sumptive of  her  acquiescence  in  the  whole  of  the  plot.  Though 
an  mdependent  sovereign,  she  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
foreign  tribunal,  which  had  already  decreed  her  &,te ;  and  being 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  she  was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay 
Castle,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  nineteenth  of  her 
captivity  in  England  (1587).  Murray  had  Ions  before  (1570) 
&llen  the  victim  of  the  private  revenge  of  a  genueman  whom  he 
had  injured ;  and  Lethington  poisoned  himself  in  prison,  to  escape 
the  sentence  of  his  enemies.  Morton,  who  succeeded  Murray  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  afterwards  tried,  and  suffered  death 
for  his  concern  in  the  murder  of  Damley  (1581). 

10.  We  have  noticed  the  formidable  preparations  of  Philip  11. 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  their  disastrous  issue  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  The  English,  in 
their  turn,  made  descents  on  the  Spanish  coasts ;  and  the  glory 
of  the  nation  was  nobly  sustained  by  those  great  adnurals, 
Baleigh,  Howard,  Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Hawkins.  The  Earl 
of  Essex  distinguished  himself  in  those  expeditions,  and  won  the 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  both  by  his  prowess  and  personal  accom- 
plishments. The  death  of  Leicester,  her  former  favourite,  and  of 
her  minister  Burleigh,  left  Essex  unrivalled  in  her  affections, 
and  of  chief  authority  in  the  direction  of  her  councils.  Haughty 
and  impatient  of  control,  he  disgusted  the  nobles ;  and  his  &Sure 
in  quelling  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  gave  them  ground  to  under^ 
mine  him  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  madness  of  in- 
ordinate ambition,  he  proposed  to  possess  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  queen,  and  compel  her  to  remove  his  enemies,  and  acquiesce 
in  all  his  measures.  This  treasonable  enterprise  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold  (1600). 

11 .  From  that  time,  Elizabeth  fbll  into,  and  continued  in  a  state 
of  profound  melancholy  until  her  death,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1603,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her 
reign ;  having  named  for  her  successor  James  YI.,  king  of  Scot- 
land. Her  talents  were  great,  and  the  firmness  of  her  mind  un- 
equalled; yet  her  private  character  was  tarnished  by  cruelty, 
hypocrisy,  and  an  insatiable  desire  of  admiration.  Her  maxims 
of  government  were  demotic,  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  her  pamaments,  to 
whom  she  never  allowed  the  liberty  of  disputing  ner  commands. 
The  actual  government  of  England  in  those  davs,  was  little  dif- 
ferent fi*om  absolute  monarchy.  [Elizabeth  nad  an  extreme 
jealousy  of  parliamentary  interference  with  what  she  considered 
her  sovereign  right,  and  exercised  a  systematic  parsimony  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  for  grants  of  money,  that  the 
power  of  control  might  not  be  given.  During  her  revga.  ^^^ot\?j- 
live  years,  she  only  solicited  eleven  graata  o£  sv3^is\.^'e»  (JwaaftSKOMSoJ^ 
oa  property)^  which  produced  altogetliet  aDoout.  S-'i#>'^^^^'^>^^' 
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ing,  on  the  average,  only  £66^666  a-year.  And  before  she  could 
obtain  the  last  grant,  a  few  months  before  her  death,  die  Commons 
insisted  on  the  abolition  of  various  grievances,  particularly  of 
monopolies  for  the  sale  of  particular  merchandise,  which  she  had 
sold  or  given  to  favourites,  as  on  salt,  iron,  oil,  wine,  beer,  glass, 
paper,  &c.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  resisted ;  but  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Commons  showed  the  necessity  of  concession,  which 
was  made  unwillingly.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
continued  until  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy.  The  revenue  of  Elizabeth  did  not  exceed,  on  the 
average,  £500,000  a-year,  which  was  principally  derived  firom 
the  rent  of  the  crown  lands,  and  the  feudal  payments  on  the 
succession  to  lands  held  of  the  crown.  To  avoid  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  parliament  for  money,  she  made  extensive  sales 
of  the  crown  lands,  and  also  granted  them  away  to  her  fiivourites, 
which  lessened  the  revenue  oi  her  successor. 


SECTION  xxn. 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  TEffl  REION  OF  JAMES  VI.,  AND  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  JAMES  I.  AND  CHARLES  I. 

1.  [James  VI.  of  Scotland  had  the  government  nominally  com- 
mitted to  him  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  (1578),  by  a 
confederacy  of  the  nobles  opposed  to  the  Regent  Morton,  whom 
they  afterwards  put  to  death.  At  that  time  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, which  had  been  subverted  in  most  nations  of  Europe  by 
the  policy  of  their  princes,  subsisted  with  full  force  in  Scotland ; 
and  even  the  Reformation,  which  in  every  other  country  where 
it  prevailed  had  added  to  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  increased 
their  wealth  and  influence.  The  vast  territorial  property  (nearly 
one-half  of  the  kingdom)  of  the  Romish  church  was  principally 
seized  by  the  nobles,  which  the  weakness  of  government  allowed 
them  to  retain.  These  powerful  and  turbulent  feudatories  had 
kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  by  their  almost  constant 
civil  wars  and  private  feuds,  from  the  death  of  James  V.  until 
towards  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England. 
James  was  carefully  educated  by  George  Buchanan,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Re- 
formation, under  whose  tmtion  he  attained  considerable  scholar- 
ship ;  but  his  natural  timidity,  indecision,  and  indolence,  unfitted 
him  for  the  direction  of  pubhc  affairs.  He  early  showed  a  pre- 
dilection for  favourites,  to  whom  he  committed  the  admistra- 
tiOB  of  govermeat^  which  often  \ed  to  national  discontent.  But 
Jameses  filings  were  probably  favo\a«^Afe  \»  XJaa  T^-^\a5^5ii^Qss«jat 
of  public  order,  as   the  discouteiit  oi  \}fta  wvJcX^  ^^saa  \j^  \)^ 
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directed  rather  against  the  ministerial  fitvourites  than  the  king, 
who  were  readily  abandoned  when  necessity  required  it,  which  led 
each  &ction  in  turn  to  suppose  that  the  king  was  of  their  party, 
and  induced  them  to  abstain  from  violence.  The  same  vasci- 
lating  conduct,  the  same  good-natured  pliability,  rendered  James 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  various  Actions  in 
England,  in  order  to  unite  in  his  own  behalf  their  different  votes 
for  the  succession.  Jameses  policy  was  conciliation;  and  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  he  established  by 
law  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  its  discipline  and  judicatories^ 
which  greatly  tended  to  promote  tranquillity.  The  most 
remarkable  event  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned 
during  his  reign  in  Scotland,  was  the  mysterious  attempt  of 
the  Kuthvens  to  take  his  life,  or  gam  possession  of  his 
person  (1600),  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Gowrie,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  and  honours. 
The  severity  with  which  the  conspirators  were  visited,  intimi- 
dated the  aristocracy  from  any  further  attempts  against  the  kin^, 
or  to  disturb  the  government.  James  shortly  after  succeedea, 
by  hereditary  right,^  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  throne  of 
England ;  which  united  the  two  crowns,  and  closes  the  history  of 
Scotland  as  a  free  and  independent  state  (1603).] 

2.  James  mounted  the  throne  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
his  English  subjects,  but  he  did  not  long  preserve  then:  affections. 
He  became  unpopular  from  his  notions  of  an  uncontrollable  pre- 
rogative; to  which  unwisely  proclaiming  his  title  in  his  first 
parliament,  he  provoked  his  new  subjects  to  question  it.  The 
current  of  public  opinion  was  now  strongly  turned  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  retrenchment  of  the  powers 
of  the  crown:  and  during  this  reign  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that 
spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  was  destined 
in  the  next  to  overturn  the  constitution. 

3.  Domestic  events  were  such  as  chiefly  distinguished  the  reign 
of  James  L  A  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  1603  for  subverting 
the  government,  and  placing  the  king^s  cousin,  Arabella  Stuart, 
on  me  throne,  in  which  the  lords  Cobham  and  Grey,  and  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  were  principally  concerned.  The  two  former 
were  pardon^,  and  Baleigh  condemned,  but  reprieved ;  when, 
on  the  ground  of  his  infringement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  by 
unwarrantably  attacking  one  of  her  American  settlements,  he 
was,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  beheaded  on  his  former 
sentence. 

4.  Another  conspiracy  followed,  of  a  still  more  dangerous 

•  The  stattttcs  then  in  force  Tested  the  legal  right  to  the  throne-in  Lord  Sejrmour, 
eldest  son  of  the  Eatl  of  Hereford,  by  Lady  Katherine  Grey  iaister  of  Lady  Jane 
Orey),  as  heir  of  Mary,  duchess  of  SuflR>lk,  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIXI 
James's  hereditary  pretensions  were  not  acl&nowledged  and  ratified  by  parliament 
until  March,  1604.    Public  expediency,  therefore,  dele!ttCi\w«dL^^«c»»mc\^\'^viA^ 
betb  to  set  aside  the  will  of  Henry  VIU.  Vn  Ca^ouY  ol  3%ni!e%«-<ii^<i»^«»^«  ttstw*. 
J)eir,  u  deseeaded  fiom  the  eider  lister  of  Heuii* 
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nature,  the  gunpowder  treason — ^a  plot  of  the  Catholics  to  de- 
stroy at  one  blow  the  king  and  the  whole  body  of  the  parliament 
(1604).  It  was  discovered,  from  a  circumstance  of  private 
friendship,  on  the  very  eve  of  its  accomplishment;  and  the 
principal  conspirators  sufiered  a  capital  punishment.  The  public 
mchgnation  now  raged  against  the  Catholics ;  and  the  humanity 
of  James,  which  sought  to  mitigate  this  fury,  was  as  ungenerous- 
ly as  absurdly  construed  into  a  favour  which  he  entertained  for 
their  religious  principles. 

5.  It  was  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  king  to  attach  himself  to 
undeserving  &vourites.  Such  was  Carre,  earl  of  Somerset,  who 
had  no  other  recommendation  than  a  handsome  person ;  and  who, 
after  several  years'  exercise  of  all  the  insolence  of  power,  fell  into 
disgrace,  on  conviction  of  his  concern  in  an  infamous  murder. 
His  place  was  supplied  by  Villiers,  aflerwards  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, a  man  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a  minister,  and  odious  to 
all  ranks  of  the  state.  He  planned  a  journey  of  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales,  into  Spain,  to  court  the  In&nta ;  and,  by  his  folly  and 
insolence,  frustrated  the  treaty  on  the  brink  of  its  conclusion. 

6.  Elizabeth,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  James,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Protestant  Elector  Palatine,  who  was  dispossessed  of 
his  electorate  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  H.,  for  unprudently 
accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  till  then  an  appanage  of  the 
empure.  James  was  urged  by  parliament  to  a  war  in  defence  of 
his  son-in-law,  which  touched  the  nation  both  as  a  point  of 
honour,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  interest.  He  sent  a 
feeble  armament,  which  was  of  no  service — ^the  only  military 
enterprise  of  his  reign.  His  favourite  prdect  was  a  complete 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland — a  measure 
which,  however*  beneficial,  the  mutual  prejudices  of  the  two 
nations  were  as  yet  too  violent  to  bear.  As  a  preparatory  step, 
the  Episcopal  hierarchy  was  introduced  into  Scotland ;  but  tins 
served  only  as  the  food  of  future  commotions.  [All  that  James 
could  then  obtain  waa^  that  the  laws  of  each  nation  which  were 
hostile  to  the  other  should  be  abolished,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  free  commerce  between  them.  He  took  the  title  of  King  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  natives  of  each  kingdom  who  had  been, 
or  should  be  born  after  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
were  declared  natural  subjects  of  both,  and  entitled  to  sQl  the 
privileges  of  naturalization  (1606).  James,  like  Elizabeth,  was 
extremely  jealous  of  the  interference  of  parUament,  and  only 
summoned  it  six  times  (iu  twenty-five  years),  when  grants  of 
money  were  required,  which  were  given  sparingly  on  four 
occasions  (in  1606,  1610,  1621,  and  1624);  and  in  the  two  latter 
sessions,  only  on  consenting  to  concede  the  liberty  of  speech  to  the 
members,  and  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies.    The  four  parlia- 

mentary  grants  did  not  produce  more  than  about  £1,440,000,  or 

an  average  o££  60,000  a-y ear  dunnsYsaa  xev^.  TW xssi^w^iiMv^ess 

of  parUament  to  grant  suppUea  (mexv  aaa«aam^u\a  ovi.  y^q^^Vj^^ 
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obliged  James  to  dispose  of  extensive  portions  of  the  crown 
lands ;  and  Ms  own  prodigality  to  his  favourites  diminished  them 
still  farther,  which  lessened  the  future  revenue.  The  revenue  of 
James,  from  all  sources,  has  been  estimated  at  £600,000  a-year, 
which  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  court  and  of  the  government.] 
James  I.  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  in  the  fiuy- ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-second  of  his  reign  over  England. 

7.  On  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  succeeding 
monarch,  Charles  I.,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  had  the  nation  in 
his  reign  entertained  the  same  ideas  of  the  regal  prerogative,  of 
the  powers  of  parliament,  and  of  the  hberty  of  the  subject,  that 
had  prevailed  for  the  two  preceding  centuries,  this  unfortunate 
prince  would  have  reigned  with  high  popularity.  But  it  was  his 
lot  to  mount  the  throne  at  tha^  ;ritical  period  when  the  public 
opinion  had  imdergone  an  entire  revolution  on  these  topics; 
and,  with  many  excellent  endowments  both  of  head  and  heart, 
he  wanted  that  political  prudence  which  should  have  taught  him 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

8.  Charles  quarrelled  with  his  first  parliament  (1625),  on  their 
refusal  of  adequate  supplies  for  the  war  (which  its  predecessors  ha(l 
involved  him  in)  in  support  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Elector 
Palatine.  Engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king,  dissolving  the  parha- 
ment,  issued  warrants  for  borrowing  money  of  the  subject.  A 
new  parliament  was  found  e(^ually  uncomplying,  and  evmced  its 
jealousy  of  the  king  by  the  unpeachment  of  his  minister,  Buck- 
mgham ;  Charles  avenging  the  insult  by  iinprisoning  two  mem 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Sir  John  Eliot,  and  Sir  Dudley 
Digges;  and  one  of  the  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Arundel).  A  quarrel 
thus  began,  received  continual  addition  from  new  causes  of  of- 
fence. The  levying  money  from  the  subject  was  enforced  by 
billeting  soldiers  on  those  who  refused  to  lend  to  the  crown ;  and 
some  were  even  imprisoned  on  that  account.  A  war  was  under- 
taken against  France  by  Buckingham's  instigation — a  sufficient 
cause  of  its  unpopularity ;  and  it  ended  in  a  fruitless  attempt  on 
Bochelle.     The  long  again  dissolved  his  parliament  (1626). 

9.  A  new  parliament  (the  third)  exhibited  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined reformation  (1627).  A  Petition  of  Right  was  passed  by 
both  houses,  which  declared  the  illegality  of  raising  money  with- 
out their  sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  subject,  annulled 
all  taxes  imposed  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished 
the  exercise  of  the  martial  law ;  and  Charles  was  obliged,  with 
much  reluctance,  to  give  his  assent  to  this  great  retrenoiment  of 
prerogatives,  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  most  popular  of  his 
predecessors. 

10.  The  taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  (three  shillings  on  a 
tun  of  wine,  and  5  per  cent,  on  goods  imported)  had  usually 
been  continued  from  one  reign  to  another.     On  tms  ground^  th& 
king  conceived  he  was  warranted  to  levy  \)afc\sv'm\Jttssv5X»  ^  \sss« 
grant;  and  a'member  of  the.  House  of  Coixmioxwi  ^^\sB.^'s^'2wvd5^ 
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on  refusal  to  pay  them.  This  arbitrary  measure  excited  an  out- 
rageous ferment  in  that  assembly ;  and  the  coi^sequence  was,  a 
new  dissolution  of  parliament  (1629). 

11.  To  avoid  the  occasion  of  new  supplies,  it  was  now  a 
measure  of  necessity  to  make  peace  with  France  and  Spain. 
The  king  persevered  in  levying  the  tonnage,  poundage,  and 
ship-money ;  and  high  fines  were  imposed  ror  various  offences, 
without  tnal,  by  authority  of  the  Star-chamber.  The  legality  of 
the  tax  of  ship-money  was  disputed  by  John  Hampden  ;  but  he 
was  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  contrary,  as  was 
thought,  to  justice,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm  (1634). 

12.  These  discontents  were  increased  by  religious  enthnsiaBin. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had 
relaxed  the  penalties  against  Catholics,  and  countenanced  some 
innovations  m  the  ceremonials  of  church  worship — preludes,  as 
they  were  termed,  to  the  Popish  idolatries.  He  had  likewise  im- 
prudently attempted  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  among  the  Scots — ^measures  which  excited,  in  the  latter 
country,  the  most  general  discontent,  and  produced  the  most 
violent  commotions.  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Covenant, 
containing  an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innovations,  was 
subscribed  in  Scotland  by  all  ranks  and  conditions ;  and  in  a 
General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  the  Episcopal  hierarchy  (re-estab- 
lished by  parliament  in  1606)  was  solemnly  abolished  (1638). 
To  maintain  this  violent  procedure,  the  Scotch  reformers  took  up 
arms ;  and,  after  seizing  and  fortifying  the  most  important  places 
of  strength  in  the  kingdom,  boldly  marched  into  the  heart  of 
England. 

,  13.  It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  assemble  a  parliament, 
which  had  not  been  held  for  eleven  years  (1640) ;  and  the  king 
at  length  saw  that  the  torrent  was  irresistible,  and  resolved, 
though  too  late,  to  give  it  way.  A  bill  passed  for  abolishing 
the  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  consent  of  parliament,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  Monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolish- 
ed. A  parliament  was  agreed  to  be  summoned  every  third  year. 
Unsatished  with  these  concessions,  the  Commons  impeached  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  the  king^s  first  minister,  of  high-treason,  to- 
gether with  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  were  charged, 
as  the  chief  counsellors  of  the  crown,  with  a  design  of  subverting 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm.  The  fate  of  Strafford, 
whose  trial  by  his  peers  would  have  terminated  in  his  acquittal, 
was  secured  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  to  which  the  king  was,  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  forced  to  ^ve  his  assent.  The  Com- 
mons seized  that  moment  of  anguish  to  obtain  his  consent  to  a 
decisive  measure — a  bill  which  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual, 
by  declaring  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  or  adjourned,  but 
6/  its  own  decree  (1641).    Stca^Biird  and  Laud  were  both  be- 

beaded. 
24,  This  last  measure  o£  tiie  Commoxa  wa<ift^^^^Vsrs!iMM5^ 
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purpose  to  overturn  the  constitutioii.  Their  proceeding  hither- 
to nad  the  show  of  justice,  and  most  of  them  might  be  vmdicated 
on  the  principles  of  true  patriotism.  But  from  this  period,  their 
conduct  was  treason  to  tneir  country  and  its  government. — ^The 
last  bill  destroyed  the  equal  balance  of  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, and  every  subsequent  measure  was  a  step  towards  its  entire 
annihilation. 

15.  The  Irish  Catholics  took  advantage  of  these  disorders, 
and,  with  the  pur|)ose  of  assuming  the  entire  command  of  that 
kingdom,  and  shaking  off  its  dependence  on  England,  attempted, 
in  one  day,  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  (1641). 
To  extinguish  this  horrible  rebellion,  Charles  consigned  to  the 
parliament  the  charge  of  the  war,  which  they  interpreted  into  a 
transference  to  them  of  the  whole  military  powers  of  the  crown. 
Under  this  authority,  a  great  force  was  levied,  and  supplied  with 
arms  from  the  royal  magazines. 

16.  The  bishops  havmg  complained  that  their  lives  were  in 
danger  from  the  populace,  withdrew  from  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  protested  against  the  proceedings  that  should  take  place  in 
their  absence.  They  were  impeached  of  treason  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  committed  to  the  Tower.  (They  were  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Lords  by  statute,  1642.)  These  proceedings 
showed  the  design  either  to  overturn  the  throne,  or  reduce  the 
regal  power  to  a  mere  phantom.  The  patience  of  Charles  was 
therefore  exhausted.  He  caused  five  of  the  Commons  to  be  im- 
peached (Hampden,  Haslerig,  Hallis,  Stroud,  and  Lord  Kim- 
bolton),  and  went  in  person  to  the  house  to  seize  them — a  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

17.  A  new  bill  of  the  Commons,  naming  the  commanders  of 
all  the  fortified  places,  who  should  be  responsible  to  parliament 
alone,  was  understood  to  be  a  declaration  of  war.  The  next 
step  was  to  assume  the  whole  legislative  power,  by  declaring  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  to  dispute  the  law  of  the  land,  declared  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons.  But  the  former  were  mere  name, 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  latter. 

18.  The  sword  was  now  to  decide  the  contest.  The  royal 
cause  was  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed  interest, 
all  the  finends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the  Catholics  in 
the  kingdom.  On  the  side  of  the  parliament  were  the  city  of 
London,  and  most  of  the  greater  towns,  with  all  the  dissenters 
and  sectaries.  The  first  campaign  was  favourable  to  the  royal- 
ists. They  defeated  the  parliamentary  forces  at  Worcester  and 
Edgehill  (October  23,  1642),  but  lost  the  battle  of  Newbury 
(September  20, 1643). 

19.  The  parliament  now  entered  into  a  strict  confederacy  with 
the  Scots,  both  in  the  articles  of  politics  and  reli^ow.^  «Sl^  ^&^^ 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant — a  ne^r  \>Qiii^,  xsvot^  ^vt<s&a\xs."'"*i^ 
objects  than  the  former,  and  more  trettsoxia^^'&^s^^Xa'^^Qir^'sfc-—^ 
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framed  at  Edinbnrgfa,  for  the  purification  of  both  churches,  the 
reRinnadon  of  both  kingdoms,  the  maintenance  c^the  pri-vilegeB 
of  king  and  parliament,  and  the  bringing  to  justice  all  malignants. 
In  conseqaence  of  this  confederacr,  20,000  Scots  took  the  field, 
to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the  pariiameni. 

20.  OliTer  Cromwell  commanded  at  this  time  a  re^ment  of 
horse  mider  Lord  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parliament,  but  in 
reality  directed  all  the  measures  of  the  army.  In  Scotland,  the 
royal  cause  was  gallantly  sustained  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose; 
but  all  was  lost  in  England,  by  the  defeat  at  Naseby  (1645). 
The  king's  troops  being  entirely  dispersed,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scots,  who  basely  delivered  him  up  to  the  com- 
missioners of  parliament  (for  £400,000,  which  was  wanted  fi)r  the 
payment  of  their  troops),  firom  whom  he  was  taken  by  CromweJl^s 
orders,  and  conducted  to  the  army,  now  the  masters  of  the  king- 
dom. Cromwell,  entering  London,  assumed  an  absolute  control 
OTcr  the  parliament,  and  unprisoned  all  who  dirouted  his  author- 
ity. Charles,  escaping  firom  his  confinement  at  Hampton  Court, 
fied  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  was  there  detained  a  prisoner  in 
Carisbrook  Castle. 

21.  The  parliament,  sufiermg  under  this  military  usurpation, 
were  now  smcerely  desirous  of  terminating  a  miserable  anarchy 
by  a  treaty  with  the  king;  and,  after  a  long  negotiation,  all  terms 
were  finally  adjusted.  Charles  agreed  to  resign  to  parliament 
the  military  power,  the  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  the 
right  of  creating  peers  without  their  consent :  he  agreed  to 
abolish  the  Episcopal  hierarchy,  and  to  establish  the  Presbyterian 
discipline ;  and  these  concessions  the  parliament  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  suffi'ages,  and  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  iar 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  Cromwell  instantly  surrounded 
the  House  of  Commons  (December  6,  1648) ;  and  excluding  all 
but  his  own  partisans  (about  sixty  in  number,  who  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Rump)^  a  second  vote  was  passed,  rescinding 
the  former,  and  declaring  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against 
his  parliament.  A  court  of  justice  was  then  appointed  to  try  the 
king  for  this  act  of  treason.  The  House  of  Lords,  having 
unanimously  rejected  this  decree,  were  immediately  voted,  by 
this  junto  of  independents,  to  be  a  useless  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

22.  Charles  was  brought  to  trial  at  Westminster  Hall  on  the 
20th  January ;  and,  remsing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
his  judges,  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Whitel^ll,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  The  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  this  monarch  in  the  be^nning  of  his  reign  were 
certainly  sufficient  to  justify  that  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people  which  at  length  produced  its  effect,  in  confining  the  regal 

sutaority  within  its  just  bounds,  an^  ae«.\iTav^^^T^\kiii^\iber- 
tiea  of  the  subject.     But  from  t\i^  ^ecvo^  \5aaX»  ^Qssa  «sA  ^%j^ 
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attained,  resistance  ceased  to  be  lawfid.  Its  &rther  operations 
were  criminal  in  the  extreme.  The  subsequent  usurpations  of 
the  Commons  can  no  more  be  justified,  on  any  constitutional 
principle,  than  the  murder  of  the  king  can  be  defended  on  the 
score  of  legality,  justice,  or  humanity.  [With  the  death  of 
Charles  was  overthrown  the  feudal  monarchy  which  had  prevail- 
ed in  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066.] 


SECTION  xxm. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  [The  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  followed  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, on  the  execution  of  the  kmg.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle,  the  demands  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  were 
limited  to  the  redress  of  existing  grievances,  ansiag  out  of  the 
abuse  of  the  prerogative;  but  now,  when  it  was  over,  the 
triumphant  party  reused  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than 
the  abolition  of  the  old,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
more  popular  form  of  government.  An  oligarchy,  under  the 
name  of  a  republic,  was  determined  on  by  the  sixty  or  seventy 
fanatical  Independents  who  styled  themselves  the  Commons,  as 
it  protected  them  against  their  enemies,  and  enabled  them  to 
appropriate  all  the  power,  the  patronage,  and  emoluments  of 
office.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the  head  of  the  king 
had  no  sooner  fallen  on  the  scaffold,  than  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  declaring  it  treason  to  give  to  any  person  the  title  of 
king,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  announcing  that 
the  supreme  government  was  vested  in  the  Commons.  A  few 
days  after  this,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  of  the 
office  of  king,  was  voted  by  the  Commons;  when  it  was  also  de- 
'clared  to  be  high-treason  to  acknowled^  the  son  of  the  late 
king  as  successor  to  the  throne.  A  councd  of  state  was  next  ap-* 
pointed,  consisting  of  forty-one  members,  with  powers  limited  m 
duration  to  twelve  months,  and  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  the  disposal  of  the  military  and  naval  force, 
and  all  other  duties  of  government.  A  new  great  seal  was  made, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  engraved  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  this  inscription,  "  The  Great  Seal  of  England;^ 
and  on  the  reverse  was  represented  the  House  of  Commons  sit- 
ting, with  this  motto,  "  On  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God's 
blessing  restored,  1649."  In  place  of  the  king's  name,  all  public 
acts  were  given  in  the  name  of  "the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of 
England,  by  the  authority  of  parliament.^'  The  fimdamental 
laws  of  the  nation  were  not  changed;  but  the  government  was 
entirely  directed  by  Cromwell,  Iretoii^^T^<dt!^c^>R^  «ft.^^^3Bs^«s^^ 
who  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  t\ife  Tooat.  ^^ask^BKi^^  ^  ^^'^s^ 
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royalists — ^the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and 
Lord  Capel,  who  were  beheaded.] 

2.  The  attention  of  the  new  government  was  then  directed  to 
Scotland,  where  the  parliament  had  taken  no  part  in  these  latter 
scenes,  and  had  formally  protested  against  the  trial  of  the  king. 
On  his  death,  they  prodmmed  Charles  II.  their  sovereign,  but 
on  the  express  condition  of  his  signing  the  Covenant,  and  rati^*- 
ing  the  Presbyterian  confession  of  faith  (which  he  then  decline^ 
trusting  to  obtain  the  crown  unconditionally).  Ireland  recog- 
nised him  without  any  conditions.  The  heroic  Marquis  of 
Montrose  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  with  a  few  foreign 
troops,  and  attempted  to  reduce  the  party  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  establish  the  legal  authority  of  the  king,  independent  of  the 
servile  restrictions  with  which  they  had  fettered  it;  but,  attacked 
by  a  much  superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  put  him  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  (1650);  displaying  in  the  circumstances  of  his  pun- 
ishment all  the  insolence  of  cruelty  which  distinguishes  revenge 
in  the  meanest  of  souls.  Charles  betook  himself  to  Scotland, 
and  was  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  acquiesce  in  all  the 
terms  that  were  imposed  on  him. 

3.  Cromwell,  wim  16,000  men,  marched  into  Scotland  against 
the  now  royalist  Covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Dunbar ;  and  then,  following  the  royal  army,  which  retreated 
into  England,  he  cut  them  to  pieces  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Worcester,  September  3, 1651.  Charles  fled  in  disguise  through 
the  western  and  southern  countries,  till  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  to  France.     Cromwell  returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

4.  The  republican  parliament  formed  and  executed  great 
designs.*  A  war  with  Holland  was  most  ably  maintained  on  ooth 
sides  by  those  great  naval  commanders,  Blake,  Van  Tromp,  and 
De  Ruyter;  but  the  advantage  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
English,  who  took  above  1,600  of  the  Dutch  ships.  The  parlia- 
ment, proud  of  these  successes,  justly  conceived  that  while  the 
nation  was  thus  powerful  at  sea,  the  land  army  was  an  unneces- 
sary burden,  and  determined  to  reduce  it.  To  prevent  this 
measure,  Cromwell  framed  a  remonstrance  of  the  army,  de- 
manding the  election  of  a  new  parliament;  and  this  meeting 
with  no  regard,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
had  surrounded  with  his  troops,  and,  declaring  the  parliament 
dissolved  by  his  authority,  forcibly  turned  the  members  out  of 

*  These  it  was  enabled  to  undertake,  by  the  effective  system  of  taxation  which  It 
established,  particularly  the  monthly  assessments  on  real  and  personal  property,£SOof 
stock,  or  other  personal  estate,  being  assessed  at  the  rate  laid  on  every  tvoenty  diiUktgt 
of  yearly  rent,  or  yearly  value  of  land,  thereby  taxing  both  descriptions  of  property 
%like,  assuming  that  real  property  yielded  5  per  cent.— 4  principle  so  just  as  to  de. 
serve  to  be  universally  acted  upon.  It  is  to  the  Long  Parliament  we  owe  the  first 
establishment  of  excises  in  this  country.  When  imposed,  it  was  laid  on  liquors 
oaly,  but  afterwards  on  other  articles ;  and  then  it  was  solemnly  declared  that,  at 

the  end  of  the  war,  all  excises  should  Y>e  aVxA\«>\\ed.   "Wa  mQ%\.  ok^uoxlous,  as  00 

breaff  and  meat,  were  repealed,  but  the  otbeii  tcU\Ti«<^ 
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doors.  The  republic  of  England,  whicli  had  subsisted  four  years 
and  three  months,  was  thus  annihilated  in  one  moment,  April 
20,  1653 

6.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  there  should  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  parliament.  A  few  mean  persons,  of  &natical 
character,  were  chosen  by  Cromwell^s  partisans,  from  the  dif- 
ferent counties  of  England,  with  five  from  Scotland,  and  six 
from  Ireland,  to  hold  their  functions  for  fifteen  months.  This 
assembly,  termed  Barebone's  Parliament,  from  its  leading  mem- 
ber, a  leather-seller,  became  the  scorn  of  the  public,  and  was 
dissolved  by  its  own  vote,  after  five  ;nonths. 

6.  The  government  was  now  vested  in  the  Council  of  Officers, 
who  nominated  Oliver  Cromwell  lord-protector  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  invested  him  with  the  power  of  making  peace,  war 
and  alliance ;  and  authorized  a  standing  army  of  30,000  men  to 
be  kept  up  for  the  support  of  government.  His  administration 
was  despotic,  vigorous,  and  spirited.  He  maintained  the  honour 
of  the  nation  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  compelling  them  to 
yield  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  to  compensate  to  the  India 
Company  all  its  losses.  He  was  successful  likewise  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  France  and  Spain.  But  in  his  domestic  government 
he  was  traversed  by  his  parliaments,  whom  it  cost  him  a  continual 
struggle,  and  even  violence,  to  keep  in  order.  One  parlia- 
ment, properly  preparod,  voted  him  the  regal  title,  which,  by 
the  counsel  of  his  best  fi:iends,  he  was  forced  most  unwillingly  to 
refiise.  In  recompense  of  this  self-denial,  the  parliament  con- 
firmed his  title  of  Protector,  with  a  fixed  revenue,  and  decreed 
his  right  of  appointing  a  successor.  He  was  king  in  all  but  the 
name. 

7.  By  consent  of  parliament,  Cromwell  appointed  a  House  of 
Lords ;  but  all  the  ancient  peers  declined  the  proffered  honour. 
He  was  forced  to  choose  them  from  the  Commons ;  and  thus  he 
lost  the  majority  in  the  Lower  House.*  His  temper  soured  with 
disappointment,  a  prey  to  chagrin,  and  in  continual  fear  of  assas- 
sination, he  fell  at  length  into  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  3d  September,  1658. 

8.  Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver,  succeeded,  by  his  fath^er's 
appointment,  to  the  protectorate — ^a  man  of  weak  understanaing 
and  hicHe  temper,  utterly  unfit  for  his  hazardous  situation,  which 
accordingly  he  maintained  for  only  a  few  months,  resigning  his 
office  on  the  22d  April,  1659.  His  brother  Henry,  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  immediately  followed  his  example ;  and  the  family  of  the 
Cromwells,  which  the  talents  of  one  man  had  elevated  above  the 
sovereigns  of  their  country,  returned  once  more  to  its  original 
obscurity. 

9.  The  remains  of  that  nominal  parliament  which  had  put  the 

*  The  Commons  lought  to  withhold  the  supplies  from  him,  as  they  had  done  ta 
Charles  1.,  until  he  made  concessions  to  thcm^  vrhen  he  ^V&\n\]iMAkA2GkKRi^  vcw^ 
levied  the  taxes  by  ordjnaoce— such  was  the  powet  be  )BinuctUft4« 
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long  to  deatk,  termed,  in  derision^  the  Bump^  was  now  £sBolYed 
by  the  Conndl  of  Officers.  Of  these,  every  upiring  individnal 
had  his  own  separate  Tiews  of  ambition.  Intrigne,  cabal,  and 
anarchy,  were  imirersal ;  and  the  nation,  looking  forward  with 
horror'to  a  series  of  calamities,  began  earnestly  to  desire  the 
restitadon  of  its  ancient  goTcmment.  George  Monk,  command- 
er  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  judged  these  symptoms  fiiTomUp 
ibr  restoring  the  exiled  monarch  to  the  throne  of  his  anceston. 
Marching  his  army  into  England,  he  declared  his  reaolntion  to 
bring  about  the  election  of  a  free  parliament,  which  all  men 
knew  to  be  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  the  king.  It 
was  of  course  yiolently  opposed  by  the  republican  parly,  who 
even  attempted  to  excite  a  new  dTil  war ;  but  they  were  finroed 
at  length  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  A  free  parliament  was 
assembled ;  and  a  message  being  presented  from  Charles,  ofiEer- 
ing  a  full  indemnity,  complete  liberty  of  conscienoe,  and  pay- 
ment to  the  army  of  all  arrears,  it  was  receiyed  with  transports 
of  joy,  and  Charles  IL  proclaimed  king,  29th  May,  1660. 

10.  [The  regular  and  permanent  income  of  England,  daring 
the  administration  of  Cromwell,  was  about  £1,517,274 ;  of  Soot- 
bmd,  £143,652 ;  and  Ireland,  £207,790 ;  making  toother  the 
the  total  of  £1,868,719.  But  when  all  the  exactions  whidi 
were  made  are  accumulated,  it  appears  that  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  the  short  space  of  nineteen  years,  there  was  raised 
in  England  about  £83,331,198,  or,  one  year  with  another, 
£4,385,850,  which  was  nearly  fiye  times  the  amount  leyied  by 
Charles  L,  the  half  of  which  was  obtained  by  yarious  contribo- 
tions  from  the  land.] 


SECTION  XXIV. 

THE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  II.  AND  JAMES  H. 

1.  The  parliament,  without  imposing  any  terms  on  the  new 
sovereign,  trusted  implidty  to  his  good  dispositions.*    These 

•  It  is  erident  that  parliament  then  intended  to  re-^stabliih  the  monarchy  as  it 
had  existed  previously  to  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  All  the  statutes  of  the 
Ix)ng  Parliament  and  the  Commonwealth  were  abolished,  which  left  to  Charles  II. 
all  the  prerogatives  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  father.  As  no  one  cause  had  so 
eminently  contributed  to  the  dissentions  in  the  two  last  reigns,  as  the  inadequacf 
of  the  ordinary  revenue,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  depn- 
ciation  in  the  value  of  money,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  court  and  of  the 
government,  parliament  settled  on  the  king  an  income  of  £1,200,000.  which  was 
about  £300,000  more  than  had  ever  been  raised  by  Charles  I.  Until  this  tine  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  monarchy  had  l)een  derived  principally  from  the  rent  of 
the  crown  lands,  and  the  payments  on  the  succession  to  property.  '1  he  latter  were 
unequal,  oppressive,  and  vexatious  in  their  collection,  and  it  had  often  been  pro. 
posed  to  commute  them  by  a  uniform  a8»eument  on  the  annual  rental ;  but  the 
Jealouay  of  parliament  opposed  so  equitable  an  arrangement,  no  doubt  calculating 
oa  obtaining  their  abolition  without  compensation*  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  It  had 
been  propo$ed  to  commute  the  feuda\  t\ftY\U«n\\v«  vwoceuKoxiVo  estates  for  £200,00(1 
^year;  but  Mt  the  KeatoraUon,  Qolwvviuuud\tv%  \\^«  4vniiu>aiCuQiCk  \xk  Vsk^ -^^So^k  ^ 
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were  humane  and  complacent ;  but  the  character  of  Charles— 
indolent,  luxurious,  and  prodigal — was  neither  fitted  to  support 
the  national  honour  abroad,  nor  to  command  obedience  and 
respect  to  his  domestic  government.  [From  a  total  want  of 
economy,  his  expenses  constantly  exceeded  his  income,  which 
often  obliged  him  to  resoit  to  dishonourable  expedients  to  obtain 
money.  Among  others,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  pri- 
vately sold  DunEirk  to  Louis  XTV.  for  £400,000 — ^a  measure 
more  offensive  than  injurious  to  the  nation.]  A  war  with  Hol- 
land (1664),  supported  at  a  vast  expense,  and  maintained  in 
many  desperate  but  indecisive  engagements,  [was  entered  upon, 
not  without  suspicion  that  some  of  the  supplies  might  be  direct- 
ed to  the  private  use  of  tbe  necessitous  monarch.  It  was  during 
this  war  that  the  great  plague  raged  in  London,  and  carried  on 
about  100,000  of  its  inhabitants  (1665) ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  13,000  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.]  The  war 
was  attended,  finally,  with  no  material  benefit.  By  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  concluded  in  1667,  New- York  was  secured  to  the  Engush, 
the  Isle  of  Folerone  to  the  Dutch,  and  Acadia  in  North  America 
to  .the  French. 

2.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  thewar^ 
attributed  to  the  counsel  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  procured  the 
dbgrace  and  banishment  of  that  illustrious  man  (1667).  The 
peace  was  scarcely  concluded  with  Holland,  when  England 
joined  with  her  and  Sweden  in  a  triple  alliance,  to  oppose  the 

money,  it  was  only  proposed  to  estimate  the  compensation  at  £100,000 ;  and  eren 
this  was  evaded,  for  the  House  of  Commons  alwlished  '*  the  court  of  wards  and 
fiveries,  and  tenures  m  capUe^  and  by  Icnights*  senrice,'*  and  in  lieu  thereof  granted 
excise  duties  on  liquors,  particularly  on  beer  sold  by  retail,  whilst  the  beer  brewed 
for  domestic  use  was  exempt ;— thus  following  the  most  ot^ectionable  example  of 
the  Long  Parliament  for  the  raising  of  revenue  \  and  exempting  Arom  payments  those 
who  held  their  lands  on  that  condition.  It  has  been  observed,  that  **  the  govern, 
ment  of  England,  previously  to  the  act  12,  C.  2,  c.  24,  was  a  feudal  monarchy,  the 
very  essence  of  which  is,  that  the  public  expense  of  the  government,  both  in  war 
and  peace,  shall  be  derrayed  by  the  various  feudatories ;  the  deficiency,  if  any,  being 
provided  for  out  of  the  public  property  in  land  vested  in  the  monarch  for  the  time 
being,  and  by  taxes  or  subsidies  granted  by  parliament,  and  levied  on  the  land  and 
personal  property  of  the  kingdom."  By  thiat  exemption  of  the  land  from  the  condl. 
tion  on  wbich  it  had  been  held  from  tbe  Conouest,  a  complete  change  was  made  in 
the  fundamental  element  of  the  constitution  or  this  country.  Since  tbe  Restoration, 
the  principal  has  been  to  raise  the  ordinary  revenue  by  indirect  taxation,  and  only 
tbe  extraordinary  supplies  by  taxes  on  property,  and  by  loans. 

Xn  fixing  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  II.  at  £1,200,000  a.year,  parliament  . 
made  no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  naval  or  military  force.     The 
army  was  looked  upon  with  apprehension  or  JMlousy,  affording  a  constant  subject 
of  complaint  and  remonstrance  from  parliameVkC,  and  of  suspicion  to  the  public 
(Hallaro,  Con  Hist,  c.  11).     And  as  it  had  not  t^n  been  determined  to  exempt 
the  laud  from  all  taxation,  the  charge  for  the  support  of  the  various  levies  of  troops, 
and  the  building  of  ships,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  was  still  exclusively  de. 
frayed  by  asseisments  on  real  and  personal  estate,  on  tbe  principle  established  during* 
the  Commonwealth  (see  note,  p.  430),  as  had  been  the  practice  from  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  estates  were  held  of  the  crown. 
Accordingly,  as  the  expense  of  war  was  principally  borne  by  the  landholders,  we 
find  them  idways  most  desirous  to  terminate  them ;  whilst  in  the  subsequent  reigns, 
when  the  naval  and  military  expenses  of  the  state  were  defrayed  out  of  the  general 
revenue,  principally  raised  on  articles  of  consumption,  it  will  be  foacvd.  \Jbaft.  ^duA 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  almost  exclusively  coT&vonftdL  oil  \u!kAiSM:i^«t%>  ^j^^ 
represented  tbe  interests  of  that  body,  was  too  mucYi  d\«^m«dL  \a  Ivvwn.  >2aA  ^»«^ 
tiuuance  of  war,  aad  to  increase  the  national  expendvtxue. 

2¥ 
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progress  of  the  arms  of  Louis  XTV.  in  the  Low  CouDtries ;  and 
that  object  being  attained,  b^  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeJle  in 
1668,  the  French  monarch  gamed  the  English  over  to  his  inter- 
est in  a  new  war  agiunst  the  Dutch,  which  brought  their  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

3.  The  domestic  administration  of  Charles  was  embroiled 
from  various  causes,  originating  in  the  personal  character  and 
dispositions  of  the  sovereign.  He  trusted  to  profligate  and 
worthless  counsellors.  His  arbitrary  notions  of  government, 
and  the  partiality  he  showed  to  the  Catholics,  gave  perpetual 
alarm  and  uneasiness  to  a  great  proportion  of  his  subjects. 
Complaints  resounded  fi^)m  every  quarter ;  and  the  parliament 
requured  a  test  oath  from  all  persons  in  public  employment. 
They  were  obliged  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  estaolished 
church,  and  to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  On 
refusal  to  take  this  oath,  the  king^s  brother,  James,  duke  of 
York,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  high  admiral  (1673). 

4.  Titus  Oates,  a  worthless  impostor,  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered a  plot  of  the  Catholics  for  assassmating  the  kin^,  burn- 
ing London,  massacring  the  Protestants,  and  placing  the  Duke 
of  York  on  the  throne.  Another  villain,  named  Beoloe,  joined 
his  evidence  to  that  of  Oates ;  and  on  their  perjured  testimony, 
afterwards  Miy  exposed,  a  few  miserable  pnests  suffered  death. 
A  new  test  was  imposed,  which  excluded  all  Papists  from  both 
bouses  of  parliament.  The  treasurer  Danby  was  impeached  for 
advising  the  last  peace  with  France,  though  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  acted  by  his  sovereign's  orders ;  and  a  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  (1679). 
A  more  important  bill  for  the  general  liberty,  the  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  was  the  work  of  the  same  session  of  parliament.  (See 
Sect.  XXV.,  §  14.) 

6.  The  distinguishing  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  now 
first  known — ^the  former,  tne  opposers  of  the  crown,  against  the 
latter,  its  partisans ;  and  each  party,  as  in  all  factions,  carried 
its  prindpies  to  an  extreme.  The  Whigs,  predominant  in  the 
next  parUament,  raged  with  fury  against  the  Catholics,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  king's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his 
brother.  He  had  no  other  expedient  but  to  dissolve  them,  but 
found  their  successors  equally  violent.  After  various  fruitless 
attempts  to  conciliate  their  &vour  to  his  measures,  a  dissolution 
ensued  of  this  parliament  held  at  Oxford,  the  last  which  Charles 
assembled  (1681). 

6.  But  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  remained.    The  Duke 

of  York  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  measures  of  government. 

A  conspiracy  was  formed,  called  the  Rye-house  plot,  by  Shaftes- 

burjr^  Musself  Sidney,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son 

of  the  king,  on  the  pretence  Q>i  'vm^cai^^^^Tka^L\wJa^.\^^^ 

It  was  discovered  by  one  of  t\ie  a»aodaX«a\  «cA"^>aaa<^  ^sA^^- 
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ney  suffered  a  capital  puiusliment  (1683).  The  detection  of  this 
conspiracy  strengthened  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  restored  to  his  office  of  high  admiral,  and 
tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  successor  to  the  crown.  Charles 
II.  died  6th  of  February  1685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and 
25th  year  of  his  reign.  [His  court  was  the  most  immoral  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  England :  the  example  of  the  ^ing  was 
imitated  by  the  young  nobuity :  the  palace  became  a  school  for 
vice,  which  was  practised  with  ostentation,  and  spread  its  bale- 
fal  influence  around.  Charles  did  not  leave  any  legitimate 
children :  his  illegitimate  children  were  the  Dukes  of  Monmouth, 
Southampton,  Grafton,  Northumberland,  St.  Albans,  and  Rich- 
mond; tne  Countesses  of  Lichfield  and  Derwentwater.  His 
average  annual  revenue,  from  all  sources,  has  been  estimated  at 
£1,800,000.] 

7.  The  Duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of 
James  II.  His  reign  was  short  and  inglorious.  He  was  the 
instrument  of  his  own  misfortmies,  and  ran  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Catholics  at  this  time  were  not  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  nation,  yet  James  was  weak  enough  to  make  the  despe- 
rate attempt  of  substituting  the  Popish  faith  in  room  of  the 
Protestant.  Discarding  the  nobility  from  his  councils,  he  was 
directed  solely  by  Bomish  priests ;  and  in  the  very  outset  of  his 
reign,  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
a  &m  purpose  to  exercise  an  unlimited  despotism. 

8.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  having  exdited  a  new  rebellion, 
was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded ;  and  the  most  in- 
human rigour  was  shown  in  the  punishment  of  all  his  partisans. 
[James  then  resolved  to  attempt  three  objects :  fii'st,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standing  army;  secondly,  the  employment  of 
Catholic  officers;  and  thirdly,  a  modification  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  These  measures  were  opposed  by  his  council,  and  excited 
alarm  in  the  public, which  was  increased  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Protestants  from  France  by  Louis  XTV.,  about  the  same  time.] 
The  parliament  was  in  general,  submissive  to  the  king's  wiU, 
which  for  a  while  met  with  no  opposition  or  control.  A  decla- 
ration was  published,  establishing  full  liberty  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  several  bishops,  who  refiised  to  publish 
it  in  their  dioceses,  were  committea  to  prison.  A  Catholic 
president  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  An 
ambassador  was  sent  to  the  pope,  and  a  papal  nuncio  received  in 
London.  The  Catholics  openly  boasted  that  theirs  would  soon 
be  the  reli^on  of  the  state. 

9.  James  had  three  children:  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  stad- 
tholder,  William,  prince  of  Orange;  Anne,  married  to  Prince 
Greorge  of  Denmark;  and  James,  an  in&nt,  bom  in  1687.  The 
stadtholder  had  looked  on  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England  as 
certain  before  the  birth  of  this  infant,  and,  ^^^  \^[^aX*  ^N€Q^.^ 
projected  still  to  gsdn  it  by  arms  or  mtngvi^\  \3aa\iiS3aJ5»3bJctfsa^ 
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the  lung,  and  the  general  discontent  of  the  people,  giving  him  the 
most  flattering  invitation.  [The  state  of  European  poUfcicfl  at 
that  time  gave  William  an  excuse  for  raising  an  army  of  29,000 
men,  and  in  raising  his  fleet  to  sixty-seven  vessels,  mider  the 

Sretext  of  defending  himself  against  Louis  XIY.,  who  warned 
ames  of  his  danger,  and  proposed  the  junction  of  the  French  sod 
English  fleets  as  a  measure  of  precaution;  but  James  would  give 
it  no  credit,  till  actually  apprized  of  the  sailing  of  William  on  the 
19th  October.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  storm,  and  detained 
until  the  end  of  the  month  repairing  the  dami^,  when  he  Again 
put  to  sea,  and  arrived  at  Torbay  on  the  fifl;h  of  November,  1688, 
where  he  landed  his  troops]. 

10.  The  principal  nobility  and  officers  immediately  joined  the 
standard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  James  was  at  once 
abandoned  by  his  people,  his  ministers,  his  favourites,  and  his 
own  children.  Leaving  London  in  disguise,  he  was  discovered 
and  brought  back  by  the  populace;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange 
wisely  favouring  his  escape,  he  found  means,  a  few  days  after,  to 
convey  himself  to  France  (December  23). 

11.  [On  the  26th  December,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  the  number  of  about  ninety,  and  an  assembly  of  all  who  had 
sat  in  any  of  King  Charleses  parliaments,  with  the  lord-m^or  of 
London,  and  fifty  of  the  Common  Council,  requested  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  administration,  and  to  issue 
writs  for  a  convention- parliament,  which  met  on  the  22d  January, 
1 689 .]  The  throne  being  declared  vacant,  it  was  proposed,  in  the 
convention-parliament,  that  the  crown  should  he  settled  on  the 
Princess  Mary  and  her  issue,  her  husband  governing  as  regent; 
whom  failing,  on  the  Princess  Anne ;  and  in  default,  on  the  neirs 
of  the  body  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  stadtholder  declining 
the  office  of  regent,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  confer  the  crown 
on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  the  former  to  have  the 
sole  administration  of  the  government  (February  13,  1689). 

12.  To  this  settlement  was  added  a  declaration  of  r^hts,  fixing 
those  of  the  subject  and  the  royal  prero^tive.  Of  this,  the  most 
important  articles  are  the  following:  *^The  king  cannot  susp^d 
the  laws,  or  their  execution ;  he  cannot  levy  money  without  con- 
sent of  parliament :  The  subjects  have  right  to  petition  the  crown : 
A  standing  army  cannot  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  but  by  con- 
sent of  parliament :  Elections  and  parliamentary  debate  must  be 
fi*ee,  and  parliaments  must  be  firequently  assembled,"  &c.  Such 
was  the  final  settlement  of  the  British  government  at  the  great 
era  of  the  Revolution. 

13.  [The  Great  Revolution,  as  it  has  been  called,  borrowing 

nothing  from  the  heroism  or  motives  of  those  who  brought  it  to 

pass,  derives  all  its  splendour  irom  the  great  principle  on  which 

It  restSf  that  the  public  good  is  ike,  great  end  of  government.    It 

breathed  a  new  life  into  t\iQ  coIv^^A\^l^XoTi^'lio\.  «>q  \fiKv^\^^  any 

Alteration  of  its  fundamentcX  masAroa^  «a  \$^  ^^  ^vnx.  vn^^vjk- 
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mgs  which  henceforth  prevailed  among  the  people.  Absolute 
power,  passive  obedience,  and  hereditary  rights,  were  destroyed. 
And  the  struggle  between  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
people — ^between  despotism  and  liberty — which  had  continuedfrom 
the  Conquest  downwards,  almost  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
monarch,  who  in  return  for  their  aid  had  gradually  added  to  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  ended  in  his  entire  dependence  on 

Earliament.  From  that  time,  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
as  been  in  the  parliament,  the  monarch  having  no  power  to 
exercise  any  admmistrative  authority,  but  through  a  mmister  of 
state  who  is  responsible  to  pai'liament,  and  who  cannot  be  con- 
tinued in  office  without  its  consent.  The  policy  of  government 
must  now  therefore  be  constantly  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  the  power 
to  withhold  the  supplies.] 


SECTION  XXV. 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  rudiments  of  the  constitution  of  England  may  be  traced 
as  Har  back  as  the  Norman  conquest.  William  distributed  a 
great  proportion  of  the  lands  among  his  Norman  followers,  sub- 
jecting these,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  retained  their 
property,  to  the  feudal  tenures  (see  Note,  page  t316),  and  thus 
extinguishing  at  once  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people. — Eng- 
land was  divided  into  60,215  military  fie&,  all  held  of  the  crown, 
under  the  obligation  of  the  vassal^s  taking  arms  (with  a  fixed 
number  of  cavalry)  for  his  sovereign,  whenever  required  (on 
pain  of  having  his  lands  escheated).  In  the  C9ntinental  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  as  in  France,  the  feudal  system  arose  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  nor  was  there  of  consequence  the  same  union  of  the  fabric 
as  in  England.  The  feudal  lords  were  independent  of  each 
other,  ever  at  variance  from  their  mutual  pretensions,  and  often 
owing  but  a  very  slender  allegiance  to  the  crown.  Their  sub- 
vassals  (those  who  held  lands  of  them  on  the  same  conditions  as 
they  hcdd  of  the  crown)  suffered  irom  oppression,  and  often 
struggled  for  their  freedom ;  but  these  efforts,  being  partial,  pro- 
duced no  consequence  favourable  to  its  attainment.  In  England, 
all  (the  feudatories)  were  oppressed  by  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  crown ;  it  was  a  common  grievance,  and  produced  at  times 
violent  efforts  [to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarch.  It 
was  during  these  contests  between  the  crown  and  the  feudal 
barons,  that  concessions  were  obttdned  by  the  people  from  both 
parties,  which  favoured  their  escape  from  the  villaii&^  t^  ^Vsk^ 
they  had  been  reduced.] 
j^.  The  ibrest-Jaws  imposed  by  the  CoxLCfii^wst  (^^^^.  fei.,>'$:^»^ 
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XYIL,  §  2, 11)  were  a  grievaiice  felt  by  the  whole  nation,  as  ren- 
dering every  man^s  property  precarious,  and  subject  to  the  art>i- 
trary  encroachments  of  the  crown.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
barpns  and  their  vassals  should  cordially  unite  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  intolerable  a  hardship.  Henry  I.  found  it  necessary  to 
conciliate  his  subjects,  by  mitigating  the  most  ri^rous  of  the 
feudal  laws.  A  greater  advance  was  made  under  Henry  U.,  by 
the  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury.  But  John,  imprudently  re- 
sisting this  natural  progress  towards  a  rational  freedom,  was  soon 
compelled  into  those  important  concessions,  the  Charta  de^oretta 
and  Magna  Charta.  1^  rom  that  time,  whatever  we  may  judge 
of  the  actual  government,  which  was  often  most  arbitrary  and 
despotical,  the  constitution  of  England  was  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy. 

3.  The  next  memorable  era  in  the  growth  of  the  English  con- 
stitution was  the  reign  of  Henry  lU.,  when,  under  that  weak 
prince,  the  parliament  received  a  new  form,  by  the  admission  of 
[two  knights  for  each  county,  two  citizens  for  each  city,  and  two 
burgesses  for  every  burgh,  who  were  summoned  by  writ  (1265). 
Until  this  time  the  king  had  not  the  power  of  omitting  to  call  a 
tenant  -  in  -  chief  or  baron  to  the  Great  Council,  nor  of  summoning 
any  person  who  was  not  one;  but  after  the  battle  of  Evesham 
(August  4, 1265),  when  the  barons  were  subdued,  Henry  TTT,  se- 
lected for  the  next  parliament  only  such  of  his  peers  as  he 
thought  proper,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  him  were  not  fit  to  be  summoned  to  his  councils.  The 
same  practice  was  followed  by  Edward  I.;  and  thus  arose  the  law 
that  the  king^s  writ  of  summons  constituted  a  baron,  and  not  the 
circumstance  of  holding  lands  of  him  in  chief.  Barons  were  not 
created  by  patent  until  1387,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  H.] 
Edward  I.  acknowledged  the  authority  of  parliament  in  obtain- 
ing all  his  subsidies,  and  ratified  a  new  law,  which  declared  iJiat 
no  tax  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons.— ^The  Magna  Charta  was  confirmed  no  less  than  eleven 
times  in  the  course  of  this  reign. 

4.  Thus  the  constitution  continued  advandng,  till  its  progress 
was  suspended  by  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
rights  of  both  pnnce  and  people  seemed  then  to  be  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  race  of  ludor  found  no  resistance  from  parlia- 
ment to  their  vigorous  but  despotic  sway.  The  talents  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  high  character  which  her  government  sustained 
with  foreign  powers,  extinguished  all  domestic  disquiets,  while 
the  predominant  feeling  was  the  maintenance  of  the  power  and 
digmty  of  the  crown. 

5.  But  under  the  succeeding  prince,  when  that  power  and 
dignity  were  abused  by  his  own  weakness,  the  nation  began  to 
awake  from  its  lethargy ;  and  that  spirit  of  opposition,  which  in 

this  reign  confined  itself  to  coino\«ixs\a^  ^«&*Y[v\K^\v&^t  to  break 
^rtb  with  alarmins  violence.   C\iai\'»\.^«tA^y«^^w>i^«Q.^^RscNsst 
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energy  of  character,  and  acting,  as  be  conceived,  on  a  principle 
of  duty,  which  called  on  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  his 
predecessors,  and  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  his  posterity,  was 
imprudent  in  exerting  with  rigour  an  authority  winch  he  wanted 
ultunate  resources  to  support.  He  was  compelled  to  sign  the 
Petition  of  Rights,  a  grant  more  favourable  to  liberty  than 
Ma^a  Charta,  The  true  patriots  were  satisfied  with  this  con- 
cession, which  conferred  the  most  ample  constitutional  freedom. 
But  with  the  popular  leaders,  patriotism  was  the  cloak  of  insati- 
able ambition;  and,  advancing  in  their  demands  with  every  new 
compliance,  the  last  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword;  and  the  con- 
test ended  by  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 

6.  The  despotism  which  succeeded,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
power  from  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Protector,  and  finally  to 
the  leaders  of  a  standing  army,  afforded  convincing  demonstra- 
tion how  vain  was  the  cnimera  of  a  repubUc,  under  which  the 
demagogues  had  masked  their  designs.  Weary  of  anarchy,  the 
nation  returned  with  high  satisfaction  to  the  best  of  all  constitu  • 
tions,  a  limited  monarchy. 

7.  New  encroachments  under  Charles  11.  produced  new  limi- 
tations, and  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus  (which  gives  to  the  subject 
the  rmht  to  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  or  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  have  it  determined  whether  the  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment be  just)  gave  the  utmost  possible  security  to  personal 
liberty.  The  violent  and  frantic  invasion  of  the  constitution  by 
James  11.  banished  himself  and  his  posterity  fi*om  the  throne,  and 
produced  a  new  and  solemn  contract  between  the  king  and  people, 
xlegarding,  therefore,  the  Revolution  as  the  final  settlement  of 
the  English  constitution,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  dilineate 
the  chief  features  of  that  ^eat  political  structure. 

8.  The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  may  be  viewed  imder 
two  distinct  heads,  the  legislative  and  the  executive  power ;  the 
last  comprehending  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

The  power  of  legislation  belongs  to  parUament,  whose  consti- 
tuent parts  are,  the  Bang,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  consists  of  the  temporal  peers  of  England,  and  the  spiritual, 
viz.  the  two  archbishops  (of  Canterbury  and  York),  and  twenty- 
four  bishops.  To  these,  since  the  union  with  Scotland  and  L:e- 
land.  are  added  sixteen  delegates  fi'om  the  peerage  of  the  former 
kingdom  (elected  by  the  whol^  body  for  every  new  parUament) ; 
and  twenty-eight  peers  (elected  for  life),  one  archbishop,  and 
three  bishops  (who  sit  in  annual  rotation),  firom  the  latter.  [The 
House  of  Commons  consists  of  658  deputies  or  members, — 500 
firom  England,  53  from  Scotland,  and  105  from  Ireland.  The 
members  for  counties,  or  divisions  of  counties,  are  elected  by  the 
freeholders,  copyholders,  leaseholders,  and  occup^g  tenants  of 
a  certain  yearly  value;  and  the  members  for  cities  and  burg^, 
by  the  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  £10  and  upwards*  Th& 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (in  virtae  oi  Vaa  o^'Cfe^Sa  «^R»iKsst  Vs*^ 
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ptadeat)  of  tits  HoEse  of  Lordi,  aad  iifijfU  tliat  bodj  in 
tbesr  eoJleedre  eapKatr,  whem  bolifiBs  iiiteictiinae  with  oCber 
pobCe  bo£a.  or  vixJi  iadmdiials.  The  qiirin  (or  ptMdenI)  of 
the  Hooae  of  Commons  is  cbowB  fitm  aaoi^ifk  its  own  memben, 
fobieet  to  the  ipproTd  of  the  crowa,  aad  koldi  In  office  till  tiie 
&poliitioQ  of  the  forfiiinpnt  iimiudi  he  ii  Reeled!.  Thenoker 
is  the  eTfffntJTe  officer  of  the  hoose.  The  power  of  paA^m^t 
is  tnnseeDdeot,  and  sobject  to  no  BmitaiTion  whatever.  An  act 
of  pariiampTit  binds  erczj  sabject,  and  eren  the  aorereign,  when 
speoaDr  named  therein;  and  no  anthontj  lea  than  that  of  par- 
uuneot  (the  aannt  of  the  crown,  lords,  and  eommons)  can  dis- 
pense with,  or  abrogate  a  statute.  The  Lords  and  Commoot, 
acting  ooficorrentlT,  can  aasomc the sopreme  power,  iHieneverthe 
throne  is  Tacuit,  or  the  aoTereign  incapable  of  exercising  tiie 
roral  fonctions,  as  happened  at  the  BerolntioD,  and  dming  tiie 
TOffk  of  George  IIL  Befivre  the  Conqoest,  pariiaments  were 
h^  br  the  Ss^oos  twice  ererj  year.  Hiere  is  also  no  doubt 
that  tner  were  occaaonaQj  held  under  the  first  Xwman  princes. 
Inthe4th  jear  of  the  rei^  of  Edward  IIL  (1330),  it  was  w»m«t^ 
that  a  pariJamfnt  shooM  be  holden  amee  a- jear,  and  oltener  if 
neccjmry;  andagain,  in  1362,  that  it  should  be  hdd  every  year. 
Bat,  bj  the  means  of  Cardinal  Wolser,  a  parliament  was  hdd  but 
once  in  fborteen  years  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL  They 
were  afterwards  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  In  1664 
(16,  Charles  IL),  it  was  enacted  that  paiiiament  should  not  be 
disconbnaed  above  three  years.  There  appears  to  be  no  autho- 
rity for  supposing  that  members  were  elected  to  serve  in  more 
than  one  sesnon  or  pariiament  (1,  Blackstone,  by  Chitty,  154), 
until,  in  1694  (6,  WilHam  HL),  it  was  continued  for  three  years; 
which,  in  1715  (I,  Creorge  I.),  was  extended  to  seven  years,  un- 
less dissolved  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  his  death, 
when  it  continues  in  being  for  ax.  months  after,  unless  sooner 
prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  successor.  And  if  not  in  seasion 
at  the  80vereisn*8  death,  it  has  the  right  iumiediately  to  assemble ; 
and  if  no  parliament  is  in  being,  then  the  members  of  the  last  par- 
liament assemble,  and  become  a  parliament.] 

9.  The  kin^  b  the  most  essential  com]X)nent  part  of  pariiamoit, 
because  he  alone  has  the  power  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dis- 
solve it.  He  has  likewise  a  negative  on  all  its  acts,  whi<^  are 
invalid  without  his  approbation ;  and  each  house  has  a  negative  on 
the  decrees  of  the  other.  It  is  likewise  competent  to  the  king  to 
propose  any  measure  to  be  kud  before  the  parliament. 

10.  All  questions  regarding  public  affairs  and  national 
measures,  may  originate  m  either  house  of  parliament,  except 

g*ants  of  money,  which  must  take  their  rise  in  the  House  of 
ommons,  and  cannot  be  altered  in  any  respect,  though  they 
mAjr  he  rejected  by  the  Lords.*    The  matter  must  be  primarily 

#  This  light  appctn  to  have  been  tbe  «XjtoV\»Yi^'\».^  ^Aji^xXx^aMsvX'Viw^SssookVk 
J407  Uftb  HmtrflY,),  m  the  CoiumoM  xheu  cotavV»3tt«A.\X«x  >i«  V«a^  \mA.  ia«k. 
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discussed  in  that  bouse  in  which  it  originates,  and,  until  there 
decided,  cannot  be  received  by  the  other,  unless  a  conference 
should  be  demanded.  A  bill  refused  by  either  house,  or,  though 
passed  by  both,  refused  by  the  king,  is  utterly  void. 

11.  The  executive  power  of  government  is  lodged  in  the  king. 
(1.)  The  first  branch  of  his  office  is  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  judges  of  all  courts  of  judicature  are  the  king^s  substitutes. 
He  is  the  prosecutor  of  all  crimes,  and  has  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing and  suspending  the  execution  of  all  sentences.  (2.^  He  is 
the  fountain  of  all  honour,  the  giver  of  all  titles  and  dignities, 
and  the  disposer  of  all  the  offices  of  state.  (3.)  He  is  the  super- 
intendent of  commerce,  and  has  the  power  of  regulating  weights 
and  measures,  and  of  coining  money.  (4.)  He  is  the  head  ofthe 
church,  and  names  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  (5.)  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  sea  and  land  forces,  and  can  alone 
equip  fleets,  levy  armies,  and  appoint  all  their  officers.  (6.) 
Me  nas  the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  alliance,  and  of 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors.  (7.)  He  is  above  the  reach 
of  all  courts  of  justice,  and  is  not  responsible  to  any  judicature 
for  his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  government. 

12.  These  high  powers  of  the  sovereign,  which,  at  first  sight, 
would  seem  to  render  him  an  absolute  monarch,  are  thus  ad- 
mirably controlled: — ^The  king  being  now  dependent  on  parlia- 
ment for  all  subsidies,  without  which  he  can  neither  maintain  his 
fleets  and  armies,  nor  pay  the  salaries  of  officers.  The  parUa< 
ment,  indeed,  settles  a  revenue  on  the  king  for  life ;  but  this  is 
merely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household,  and  sup- 
porting a  proper  dignity  of  establishment ;  and  as  it  must  be 
renewed  by  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  every  reign,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  that  body  to  withhold  it  till  all  abuses  shall  be 
remedied.  Thus  the  constitution  may  be  brought  back  at  those 
periods  to  its  first  principles,  and  all  encroachments  of  the  pre- 
rogative restrained. 

13.  The  king  can  never  reign  without  a  parliament.  It  must 
by  law  be  assembled  once  in  three  years,  on  a  notice  of  forty 
days  before  its  meeting ;  [but  the  annual  assembling  of  parlia- 
ment is  now  indispensable,  as  the  suppUes  are  only  granted  for 
one  year,  and  other  powers,  as  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  regulates 
the  army  and  navy.]  Although  the  head  of  the  church,  the  king 
cannot  alter  the  established  religion,  nor  frame  ecclesiastical  re- 
gulations: these  must  be  made  by  the  assembly  of  the  clergy. 
The  king  cannot  interfere  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  jus- 
posed  the  arooant  of  ffrant  to  be  made.  They  said  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Lords  to  consent  to  the  Commons*  grant,  and  not  the  Commons  to  the  Lords*! 
I'his  jealousy  probably  arose,  that  the  Lords  might  not  have  the  power  to  exempt 
their  own  property  from  taxation,  or  to  impose  it  unequally.  And  not  without 
reason ;  for  on  the  occasion  complained  of,  the  Lords  proposed  that  a  subsidy  of 
one.tenth  and  luhalf  firom  cities  and  towns,  and  one.fifteenth  and  aJtvaAl  ix«\&.  i!^ 
other  lay  persons,  should  be  granted  to  the  k\ng,  'wYvxcYv  'wovX'^  \wvi«  \a:v«&  >^^ 
cifizera  and  burghers  at  9|  per  cent,  and  the  \aTidYko\d«Y%  «X  ox\Vj  'Jii  \«t  '5«oX»  ^^ 
tJjeir  moveable  property,    (See  Hallam,  Middle  AgM,  c.  %» v«^  *^^ 
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tice,  nor  refuse  bis  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  crimes.  He 
may  pardon  offences,  but  cannot  exempt  tbe  ofiender  from  pe- 
cuniary compensation  to  tbe  party  injured.  He  cannot  alter  the 
standard  of  money,  either  in  weight  or  alloy.  He  cannot  raise 
an  army  without  the  consent  of  parliament;  and  though  a 
moderate  standing  force  is  kept  up  with  their  consent,  the  rands 
for  its  payment  require  an  annual  renewal  by  parliament. 

Finally,  although  the  sovereign  himself  is  not  amenable  to  any 
judicature,  his  ministers  are  responsible  for  all  the  measures  of 
goyemment,  and,  are  impeachable  by  the  Commons  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  every  species  of  misconduct  or  mis- 
demeanour. 

Moreover,  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  discussion  is  secured, 
as  no  member  can  be  questioned  for  any  opinions  or  words,  but 
in  that  house  of  parUament  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

14.  The  personal  security,  and  the  rights  of  the  subjects,  are 
farther  guarded  by  these  three  peculiarities  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, the  Habeas  Corpus^  Trial  by  Juries,  and  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press.  By  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  every  prisoner 
must  be  brought  before  a  judge,  the  cause  of  his  detainer  certi- 
fied, and  the  judge^s  authority  interposed  to  it.  The  violation 
of  this  statute  is  punishable  by  the  highest  penalties.  The  Habea9 
Corpus  may  be  suspended  in  times  of  danger  to  the  state,  as 
durmg  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  or  rebeUion.  Although  this 
act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  the  subjects  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  equally  secured  by  their  own  laws,  particu- 
larly by  the  statute  1701,  c.  6. 

16.  All  crimes  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  Eng- 
land and  Lreland,  and  fifteen  in  Scotland :  in  the  former,  unani- 
mity of  opinion  is  necessary ;  in  the  latter,  a  majority  only  is  required. 
The  prisoner  has  a  right  of  challenging  or  objecting  to  tiie 
jurors ;  and  (except  in  Scotland),  without  showing  any  cause,  he 
may  challenge  twenty  successively  in  ordinary  cases,  and  thirty- 
five  in  cases  of  treason.  The  lury  are  judges  both  of  the  law 
and  the  fact;  nor  has  the  opinion  of  the  court  any  weight  in 
their  decision,  but  such  as  they  chose  to  give  it. 

16.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  in  this  respect  a  guardian  of  the 
constitution,  that  it  is  competent  for  any  individual  to  convey  to 
the  public  his  opinion  of  the  whole  conduct  of  government,  and 
the  merits  of  its  conductors;  to  canvass  every  counsel  of  state, 
and  examine  every  public  measure;  thus  forcibly  restraining  all 
ministers  and  magistrates  within  the  limits  of  their  duty.  It  is 
farther  the  guardian  of  injured  innocence,  and  the  redresser  of  all 
wrongs  that  evade  the  cognizance  of  law.  Yet  this  most  valu- 
able right,  if  itself  unrestrained,  would  be  the  source  of  the 
^eatest  mischief.  If  it  were  allowable  with  impunity  to  assail 
Sie  established  government,  to  convulse  society,  to  msseminate 
AtbeisiBf  to  injure  the  Tepwt8ii\»\oiL  ot  «cA«Xi^<ix  the  life  and  pro- 
perty  of  individuals  by  feiae  accuaiak\iLOIlft^^^i«c^'«^^s^^ 
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of  all  liberty  and  civil  happiness.  The  liberty  of  the  press  con- 
sists in  this,  that  there  is  no  examination  of  writings  previous  to 
their  being  printed  and  published ;  but,  after  publication,  such 
vmtings  as  offend  in  any  of  the  above  particulars,  are,  on  trial  of 
the  offence  by  jury,  punishable  by  law.  Thus  the  public  is  pro- 
perly constituted  the  judge  and  censor  of  all  writings  addressed 
to  itself. 

17.  Such  are  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  admirable  £sibric  of  the 
Briti^  Constitution.    Esto  perpetual 


SECTION  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PUBLIO  REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  The  property  belon^ng  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  anciently  very  great,  and  fully  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  government,  consisted  of  domain  lands,  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  of  church-benefices,  the  rents  of  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  the  profits  of  military  tenures,  fines  imposed  in  courts  of 
lustice,  iforfeitures,  &c.*  These  are  now,  from  alienations  made 
by  the  sovereigns,  and  retrenchments  of  their  prerogative,  be- 
come so  inconsiderable,  that  the  king  mav  be  considered  as 
entirely  dependent  on  (the  taxes  levied  firom;  the  people  for  the 
support  of  nis  dignity,  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  tne  state.t  The  public  revenue,  destined  boui  for  the  former 
and  latter  purpose,  arises  ncir  from  the  subsidies  granted  by  the 
people,  llie  supplies  are  voted  by  the  Commons;  and  the 
means  of  furnishing  them,  by  taxes  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  must  receive  their  sanction. 

2.  Of  these  taxes,  some  are  voted  annually,  as  the  sugar 
duties  and  malt-tax;  others  are  perpetual,  unless  modified  or 
repealed,  as  the  land-tax,^  customs,  excise,  post-office  duty, 

•  Until  the  acceMion  of  Charles  I.,  these  tourcef  of  revenue  were  equal  to  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  ftovernment :  but  the  extensive  sales  and  grants  of  the  crown 
Innds  by  Elizabeth  and  James,  together  with  the  rapidly  decreasing  value  of  money, 
whilst  the  revenue  was  collected  on  the  old  valuation,  subjected  Charles  to  great 
e^lbarra^sment,  whilst  parliament  refused  to  provide  a  remedy,  unless  he  made  con. 
cessions  of  the  prerogntive,  which  he  considered  derogatory  to  his  sovereignty. 

t  The  Restoration  re-established  the  ancient  feudal  mona>chy;  but  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  parliament  was  the  abolishing  the  feudal  payments  on  the  succession  to 
estates,  which  diverted  nearly  one.half  of  the  ancient  revenue  of  the  crown  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landholders;  and  whilst  they  so  acted,  thev  confirmed  to  the  lords  of 
manors  the  payments  arisingf^nm  copyholds,  which  are  still  iwyabic— in  some  manors, 
every  new  copyholder  having  to  pay  one  or  two  yearn*  rent,  at  what  the  property 
would  let  for,  twfore  he  acquires  a  title  to  the  property. 

%  The  land.tax  was  granted  after  the  revolution,  as  a  commutation  fbr  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  manorial  profits  formerly  payable  to  thi>  crown  ;  and  was  fixed  at  4s.  in 
the  pound,  on  thefidl  true  pearly  rent  at  the  time  qf  makktg  the  eutesimeni;  but  at  no 
revaluation  has  t>een  made  since  lfl05,  the  assessment  is  now  very  unequaL  In  somA 
places  it  it  still  nearly  4«.  in  the  pound,  whilst  in  others  it  is  lets  than  ovm  fx^HI  ^^ 
the  pound.  If  this  commutation  of  4t.  in  the  pound  Ykai&\K«i\  «a  i,\.f«,NN-^\«^«&^^'t 
the  benefit  of  the  revenue,  tm  the  manorial  \»ofiU  \>v|«^\^  ^  \>Ckft\ox^^^  \o»>ww 
It  would  have  {armed  a  principal  item  in  the  uaUoua\  Vucobia* 
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Stamps,  window-tax,  duties  on  servants,  liackne^-coaciies,  peo' 
sions,  &c.  The  customs  are  a  tax  paid  by  the  merchant  on  all 
imported  and  exported  commodities ;  the  excise,  an  inland  im- 
position, laid  sometimes  on  the  consumer,  and  sometimes  on  the 
retail-sdler.* 

8.    [After  the  revolution,  the  sovereignty  waa  virtnally  in 
parliament,  which  was  composed  of  the  peers  or  great  landholders, 
and  the  commons,  or  the  deputies  of  the  lesser  landholders,  who 
nominated  the  majority.     As  indirect  taxation   (customs  and 
excise)  was  then  loudly  complained  of  as  an  innovation,  and  had 
been  employed  to  direct  public  feeling  against  James  II.,  the 
government  was  unable  to  raise  an  adequate  revenue  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Louis  XIY.,  which  William  considered  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe;  and  as  parliament  objected 
to  grant  any  further  taxation  on  property,  the  system  of  borrow- 
ing money  to  cany  on  the  war  was  resorted  to,  which  formed  the 
commencement  of  the  National  Debt;  and  additional  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption  were  imposed,  to  pay  the  interest  on 
these  loans.    At  the  death  of  William  HE.  the  funded  and  on* 
funded  debt  amounted  to  £16,394,702.    In  place  of  raisiDg 
an  adequate  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  within  the 
year,  or  to  repay  any  extraordinary  expenditure  within  a  limited 
number  of  years,  by  an  equitable  assessment  on  all  existing 
property,  the  same  system  of  raising  money  to  carry  on  foreign 
wars  was  persevered  in,  which  has  subjected  the  nation  to  an 
extent  of  injustice  that  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  the  industry 
of  the  country  being  burdened  with  the  payment  of  the  accu- 
mulated interest,  whilst  property  is  less  burdened  than  in  any 
other  European  kingdom.    In  1760,  at  the  accession  of  George 
lU.,  the  National  Debt  had  increased  to  £88,341,268;  at  & 
death,  in   1820,  to   £848,394,804;   and  at  present  to  about 
£840,490,000;  the  interest  payable,  and  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, being  nearly  £27,000,000.] 

4.  The  produce  of  the  taxes,  originally  separate  funds,  is  now 
thrown  into  two  or  three  capital  fiinds,  one  of  which  is  mort- 
gaged by  parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king^s  household 
and  the  civil  list,  viz.  the  salaries  of  officers  of  state,  judges,  am- 
bassadors, private  expenses,  pensions,  &c. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  little  prospect  of  an  extinction  of  the 
national  debt,  government  maintains  its  credit,  and  will  alwa}'8 
find  lenders,  because  the  terms  granted  are  beneficial,  and  ^e 
security  is  transferable;  so  that  a  lender  can  thus  always  obtain 
payment  of  his  principal  sum,  and  firequently  make  gam  by  the 
transference.     The  value  of  stock  rises  and  falls  firom  various 

*  Until  the  Restoration,  except  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  ciutonu  duticf 

were  levied,  with  few  exceptions,  at  a  uniform  rate  otb  per  cent.;  but  to  make  op  for 

the  logs  of  the  manorial  CTown  pToftU,\.he^  were  greatly  increased.    The  excite  duties 

irere  Ant  imposed  dunng  the  c\V\\  wwra.   TYve^  a\%o  ^cc«  vAwivnuedaiMi  iMicased, 

Mlthough  it  had  been  aolemnlY  decXaied,  nYieu  >Xi«i  hi«c«  ^s&LVMK^«^Xlax  >iB«^  ^mlj 

be  Mboiighed  at  the  end  of  the  wax. 
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occasional  causes — as,  national  prosperity,  or  tbe  reverse,  plenty 
or  scarcity  of  money,  quantity  of  public  debt.  On  this  variation 
is  founded  the  practice  of  stock-jobbing;  that  is,  either  buying 
and  selling  actual  property  in  the  public  Ainds,  which  is  a  lawfm 
speculation,  or  gaming  and  wagering  on  the  price  of  stock,  which 
is  an  illicit  though  common  practice.  The  practice  of  stock- 
jobbing, even  by  the  transference  of  actual  property,  far  more 
by  gaming  on  that  which  is  fictitious,  is  prejudicial  to  commerce 
and  manufactures,  by  engrossing  a  great  part  of  the  national 
wealth,  repressing  industry,  encouraging  fraud,  and  often  tempt- 
ing to  the  most  treacherous  and  dangerous  devices  for  raising  and 
sinking  the  funds. 


SECTION  XXVIL 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XHI. 

1.  France,  which  imder  Henry  IV.  had  risen  from  a  state  of 
miserable  anarchy  to  high  prosperity  and  splendour,  sunk,  upon 
his  death,  into  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder.  Mary  of  Medids, 
regent  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Louis  XIII.,  a  weak  woman, 
and  of  restless  ambition,  disgusted  the  nobility  by  her  partiality 
for  her  Italian  courtiers.  Concini  (a  Florentme),  her  first  min- 
ister, created  Marshal  d^Ancre,  became  so  universally  odious  that 
he  was  openly  murdered  in  the  Louvre,  and  his  body  torn  to 
pieces  (1617).  The  queen  was  removed  from  Pans,  and  kept  for 
two  years  a  prisoner  at  Blois,  till  relieved  by  the  Duke  d'Epemon, . 
to  serve  his  own  purposes  of  ambition.  The  queen's  party  ([the 
Protestant)  was  at  war  with  that  of  her  son,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom in  a  state  of  anarchj^.  [The  Protestants,  headed  bv  Kohan 
and  Soubise,  gained  such  important  advantages,  that  theKing  was 

flad  to  agjee  to  a  pacification,  and  to  confirm  the  edict  of 
Tantes,  wmch  guaranteed  religious  toleration  (1622).] 
2.  The  genius  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  now  brought 
into  power  (1624)  by  Maiy  of  Medicis,  soon  effected  a  wonder- 
ful change.  He  reconcilea  the  mother  and  her  son,  soothed  the 
contending  factions ;  and,  on  the  king's  assuming  the  government, 
directed  every  public  measure,  to  the  complete  re-establishment 
of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  monarchy.  The  party  of  the 
Calvinists,  alienated  by  persecution,  attempted  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance,  and  establish  an  independent  state,  of  which  Rochelle 
should  be  the  capital.  BicheUeu  bargained  with  the  Dutch  to 
furnish  a  fleet  for  subduing  their  Protestant  brethren ;  and  the 
Dutch  now  fought  as  keenly  for  the  Catholic  religion  as  they  had 
lately  done  for  the  Protestant.  The  English  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
aid  of  the  Bochellois,  who  for  a  year  maintained  a  most  obstinate 
siege  against  the  French  troops  commsuidc»i  V^rf  \!cl<;^  <:as^fis^\sv 
person.    They  were  at  length  forced  to  avirreQ.dcc\  «cA"^'2>'^^^^ 
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and  all  tlio  other  Fi-otestant  cities  of  Fi'ance,  were  stripped  of 
their  privileges,  and  had  their  fortifications  destroyed.  Thiu 
Calvinism  was  effectually  crushed  in  France  (1629). 

3.  Louis  Xni.,  though  a  weak  prince,  saw  his  advantage  in 
entering  into  all  the  great  designs  of  his  minister.    Richeliea  in- 
fluenced the  politics  of  all  Europe.    The  power  of  Austria  was 
attacked  in  Germany,  Flanders,  Spain,  and  Italy;  and  the  talents 
of  the  minister  were  equally  displayed  in  active  war,  in  fi>reign 
negotiation,  and  in  his  domestic  arrangements.      Yet  at  this 
very  time  a  formidable  cabal  was  imdermining  him«     Mary  of 
Medicis  was  jealous  of  the  man  she  had  raised ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  King's  brother,  sought  to  supplant  him  in  his  power. 
Richelieu,  with  astonishing  intrepidity  of  mind,  repressed  this 
conspiracy.     Fortified  by  the  king's  authority,  he  seized  the 
Marshall  de  Marillac,  one  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  tried  and  put  him  to  death  by  a  lawless 
stretch  of  power.     Orleans,  apprehensive  of  a  similar  &te,  fled 
the  kingdom ;  and  Mary  of  Medicis,  arrested  and  removed  from 
court,  ended  her  career  of  ambition  in  voluntary  exile  at  Brus- 
sels.    Orleans,  supported  by  the  Duke  de  Montmorend,  at- 
tempted a  rebellion ;  but  their  army  was  defeated,  and  Mont- 
morend  executed  for  treason.    The  queen  had  taken  part  with 
the  enemies  of  the  cardinal.    He  imprisoned  her  con&asor, 
seized  and  examined  her  papers;  and  the  queen,   Anne  of 
Austria,  was  very  near  sharing  the  fate  of  Mary  of  Medicis. 

4.  Amidst  all  this  turbulence  both  of  foreign  war  and  state 
cabal,  Richelieu  cultivated  the  pursuits  of  literature,  encouraged 
the  sciences,  instituted  the  French  Academy  (1685),  and  com« 
posed  pieces  for  the  theatre.  The  administration  of  Richelieu, 
though  turbulent  from  faction  and  civil  war,  was,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  glorious  for  France ;  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  the 
splendour  of  that  monarch;^  in  the  succeeding  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  death  of  this  great  minister  (1642)  was  soon  after  followed 
by  that  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XUI.  (1643.) 


SECTION  xxvm. 

SPAIN  UNDER  PHILIP  IH.  AND  PHILIP  IV. — CONSTITUTION  OF 

PORTUGAL  AND  OF  SPAIN. 

1.  From  the  death  of  Philip  IE.  (1598),  Spain  declined  in  power, 
and,  notwithstanding  her  great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national 
finances  were  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Philip  III.  was  forced  to 
condnde  a  peace  with  the  Dutch  (and  acknowledge  their  inde- 
pendence^  1609),  and  to  restore  to  ^Vi^Wvafe  o^  "^^ossohl  Its  con- 
mc&ted  estates.     \V  itb  a  -weak.  oavV.  (ies^\\:»XJ^^  ^0^<i>j  ^ Ya  <^s^« 
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led  from  his  kingdom  all  the  Moors  (about  600,000  crossing  over 
into  Africa),  who  were  the  most  industrious  of  its  inhabitants 
(1610);  and  this  depopulation,  joined  to  that  afready  produced 
hy  her  American  colonies,  rend€a*ed  Spain  a  lifeless  and  enerv- 
ated mass. 

2.  The  national  weakness  and  its  disorders  increased  under 
Philip  IV.,  who,  equally  spiritless  as  his  father,  was  impKcitly 
ruled  by  his  minister  Olivarez,  as  the  former  had  been  by  the 
Duke  of  Lerma.  His  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  miscar- 
riages and  defeats.  The  Dutch  seized  Brazil ;  the  French  in- 
vaded Artois ;  Catalonia  revolted  to  France ;  and  Portugal  shook 
off  its  yoke,  and  became  an  independent  kingdom  (1640). 

8.  No  revolution  was  ever  effected  with  such  ease  and  celerity 
as  that  of  Portugal.  The  people  were  disgusted  with  the  rigor- 
ous and  impolitic  administration  of  Olivarez.  The  Duke  of 
ISraganza,  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Portugal,  had  at 
this  time  the  command  of  the  army.  Instigated  bylhe  ambition 
of  his  duchess,  and  seeing  the  spirit  of  the  nation  favourable  to 
his  views,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Lisbon  (as 
John  rV.)  The  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and  routed,  and 
the  chief  partisans  of  the  government  put  to  death  by  the  popu- 
lace. All  the  principal  towns  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  and  soon  after  all,  the  foreign  settlements.  From  that  era 
(1640),  Portugal  became  an  independent  sovereignty,  after 
having  been  for  sixty  years  an  appanage  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

4.  The  government  of  Portugal  approached  to  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  consent  of  the  states,  or  Cortes^  consisting  of 
cler^,  nobility,  and  commons,  was  formerly  necessary  to  the  im- 
position of  taxes,  and  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  But  this  assembly,  never  convoked  but  by  the  royal 
mandate,  was  rarely  summoned.  The  ordinary  business  of  go- 
vernment was  transacted  by  the  kin?  and  his  counsel  of  state, 
which  was  appointed  by  himself.  The  crown's  revenue  arose 
from  its  domams,  including  the  family  estates  of  Braganza,  from 
the  duties  on  exports  and  imports,  from  the  taxes,  and  from  a 
stated  proportion  of  the  gold  brought  from  Brazil.  The  state  of 
the  commerce  and  manutiactures  of  Portugal  was  extremely  low; 
and,  though  favoured  by  soil  and  climate,  the  agriculture  of  the 
kingdom  was  much  neglected. 

5.  The  reigns  of  Pfilip  m.  and  IV.  of  Spam  (1598—1665), 
though  an  era  of  national  humiliation,  derived  some  small  lustre 
from  the  state  of  literature.  Dramatic  composition,  poetry,  and 
romance,  and  even  history,  were  cultivated  with  great  success. 
But  these  are  in  some  sort  the  amusements  of  indolence ;  and  this 
was  the  predominant  character  of  the  people.  This  character 
may  have  arisen  from  two  sources :  the  torrent  of  wealth  poured 
in  from  America  retarded,  in  the  lower  classes,  domestic  industry 
and  manu&ctores,  while  it  increased  t\ie  ^TidL'ft  oi^^  ^\5^3^3^«sw^ 
made  them  disdain  all  occupation*)  wai  XSckft  ^qs^oXmsol  ^"^  "^^ 
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government  was  strongly  repressive  of  all  enterprise  and  activity 
in  the  people. 

6,  The  constitution  of  Spain,  of  which  the  sovereignty  was  in 
ancient  times  elective,  was  then  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  crown  is  hereditary ;  though  at  different  times,  as  in  1619 
and  1718,  there  has  been  a  new  limitation  made  by  the  monarch 
of  the  succession.  The  Cortes^  or  states  of  the  kingdom,  limited 
in  former  times  the  power  of  the  sovereign;  but  Charles  Y.  re- 
duced their  authority  to  nothing,  by  depriving  the  nobility  and 
clergy  of  their  seat  in  those  assemblies;  the  remaining  members, 
the  deputies  of  the  towns,  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
monarch.  The  king^s  council,  or  Conseja  Real^  was  the  organ  of 
government ;  but  there  was  no  department  of  the  state  whicn  had 
any  constitutional  power  to  regulate  the  will  of  the  prince. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

AFFAIBS  O^  GERMANY,  FROM  THE  ABDICATION  OF  CELkRI«ES  Vt 

TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

1.  To  preserve  the  connection  of  the  affairs  of  Grermany  with 
those  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  we  must  look  back  to 
the  period  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  (1558),  when  the  em- 
pire was  distracted  both  by  the  political  factions  and  quarrels  of 
its  independent  princes,  and  the  contending  sects  of  the  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists.  His  brother,  Ferdinand  I.,  attempted 
to  reconcile  these  factions,  and  unite  the  three  religions ;  but  in 
vain.  Maximilian  U.  had  still  less  power  to  effect  this  object 
than  his  predecessor ;  nor  was  the  face  of  affairs  at  all  changed 
during  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Bodolph  11.  and  his  brother 
Matthias.  A  civil  war  (between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
leagues)  of  thirty  years'  duration  reduced  the  empire  to  extremity 
(1618-48).  On  the  death  of  Matthias,  the  Protestant  states  of 
Bohemia,  who  had  suffered  under  the  government,  annulled  the 
election  of  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  II.,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  con- 
ferred their  crown  on  the  Elector  Palatine  (son-in-law  of  James 
I.  of  England),  1619 ;  and  the  emperor,  in  revenge,  deprived  him 
both  of  his  crown  and  his  electorate  (1621).  [He  treated  the 
Bohemians  as  a  conquered  people,  deprived  the  Protestants  of 
their  religious  liberties,  and  even  of  then*  rights  as  citizens.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  them  the  liberty  of  making  testa- 
ments, or  contracting  legal  marriages.  All  their  ministers,  with- 
out exception,  were  banished  the  kingdom;  and  by  an  edict  in 
1627,  all  Protestants  who  persisted  in  their  opinions  were  ordered 
to  quit  the  kingdom  mtVun  &\x  icioiitV^a.  BQ^OOO  of  the  best 
fammea  in  the  kingdom,  of  wYiom  \%^  -wec^xicjis^V.^^x^TSkaN^Xft 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Saxony ,  "Ctvikssva^^  ^^.\ 
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2.  The  Protestant  cause  was  declining  &jst  in  Germany,  and 
eveiTthing  seemed  to  indicate  success  to  the  schemes  of  Ferdi- 
nand for  its  entire  annihilation,  when  it  received  new  vigour 
from  the  intervention  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden 
(1630).  This  great  prince  defeated  the  imperial  generals,  and 
carried  the  Protestant  banners  triumphantly  through  Germany. 
The  emperor  was  completely  humbled,  and  the  Elector  Palatine 
on  the  eve  of  restoration  to  his  dominions,  when  the  heroic  Gus- 
tavus was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (1632).  The  war  was 
successfully  prosecuted  by  the- Swedish  generals ;  while  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  harassed  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria  in 
Germany  and  Spain,  which  were  attacked  at  once  by  France, 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Savoy. 

3.  In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Ferdinand  11.,  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  found  the  most  active  support  both  from  the  Swedes 
and  the  French ;  and  the  emperor  being  forced  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  these  powers  dictated  its  terms. 
[By  this  celebrated  treaty,  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  had 
confirmed  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  territorial  nghts,  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  and  political,  in  their  dominions,  in  their 
rights  of  regality,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  these  together,  with- 
out molestation  on  any  pretence  whatever.]  The  Swedes  were 
indemnified  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  acquired  Pomerania, 
Stettin,  Wismar,  &c.,  and  their  sovereign  the  dignity  of  prince 
of  the  empire ;  the  Palatine  femily  was  restored  to  its  chief  pos- 
sessions ;  the  king  of  France  made  landgrave  of  Alsace ;  and  an 
equal  establishment  decreed  of  the  three  religions.  This  -salu- 
tary peace  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  ^^  the  balance  of 
power,"  and  of  the  fiiture  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. 


SECTION  XXX. 

FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XTV. 

1.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  (1663),  his  son,  Louis  XIV., 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Europe, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  in  a  most  turbulent  state ;  and  France, 
under  the  administration  of  Kichelieu,  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  exciting  those  general  commotions.  The  queen-mother,  Anne 
of  Austria,  appointed  regent  by  the  states,  chose  for  her  minister 
the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an  Italian,  and  from  that  circumstance 
odious  to  the  people.  The  Spaniards,  taking  advantage  of  the 
king-s  minority,  and  the  popular  discontents,  made  an  attack  on 
Champagne ;  but  they  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engagements 
bv  the  great  Cond^ ;  and  the  Marshal  de  Turenne  ebAS^^<«r)^ 
bun  the  palm  of  glory.  The  peace  o£  ^^s^Jt^^  ^ysss^^oss^ 
these  differences,  2  ^ 
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2.  At  thLs  ve^  time  the  commotions  of  the  Fronde*  broke 
out  in  Paris.  The  jealousy  felt  by  the  nobility  of  Mazarin's 
power,  the  unpopularity  of  his  measures,  the  disorder  of  the 
finances,  and  the  oppression  of  new  taxes,  inflamed  the  nation ; 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  coadjutor,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  B^ 
blew  up  this  flame  into  a  civil  war.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
took  part  with  the  rebels,  who  were  headed  by  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  the  Dukes  of  Longueville  and  Bouillon,  and  the  chief 
nobility.  The  queen  and  the  royal  £unily  remoyed  to  St.  Grer- 
main^s,  and  the  ministerial  party  besieged  Paris.  Turenne,  who 
at  first  supported  them,  was  gained  oyer  by  the  rebeb.  The 
women,  who  have  always  their  part  in  the  disturbances  of  France, 
had  a  conspicuous  share  in  those  of  the  Fronde.  A  short  padfi- 
cation  ensued ;  but  the  imprudent  violence  of  IVIazarin  soon  re- 
newed the  disorders.  At  length  the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed 
the  right  of  banishing  this  unpopular  minister,  who  retired  to  the 
imperial  dominions,  though  his  mduence  continued  still  to  regu- 
late the  measures  of  state. 

3.  A  change  ensued,  on  the  king's  coming  of  age  0652).  De 
Ketz  and  Orleans,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  rebellion,  were 
banished,  and  Mazarin  resumed  his  station  as  minister. — bond^ 
had  joined  the  Spaniards  in  an  attack  on  the  French  Netherlands, 
but  was  overmatched  by  Turenne,  who  revenged  this  insult  by 
the  taking  of  Dunkirk,  and  several  fortified  towns  under  the 
^anish  government.  Dunkirk  was,  by  convention  with  Crom- 
well, ceded  to  the  English,  and  afterwards  sold  back  to  France, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Charles  II. 

4.  The  war  with  Spain  was  ended  in  1659,  by  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Many  cessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  but 
France  kept  Koussillon  and  part  of  Artois.  It  was  stipulated 
that  Louis  XIV.  should  marry  the  infenta,  daughter  of  Philip 
IV.,  but  should  renounce  all  right  that  might  thence  open  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

5.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  peace  to  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  the  wars  in  the  north  between  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Denmark,  which  arose  after  the  abdication  of  Christina  of  Sweden, 
were  terminated  in  the  year  following  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva. 
Christina,  a  singular  but  not  a  great  character,  held  the  sceptre  of 
Sweden  for  twenty-two  years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus;  till  at  length,  tired  of  the  cares  of  government, 
and  aflecting  a  passion  for  hterature  and  philosophy,  she  resigned 
the  crown,  in  1654,  to  her  cousin,  Charles  X. ;  an  example  which 
was  followed  soon  after  by  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  though  after 
an  honourable  reign,  and  for  a  better  reason — age  and  sickness. 

6.  Mazarin  died  in  1661,  and  Louis  XTV.  entered  on  a  vigor- 
ous and  splendid  career.  The  finances,  which  fi:om  the  time  of 
Henry  IV,  had  been  in  extreme  disorder,  were  admirably  regu- 

*So  called,  from  the  Insurgent*  thto^\T\^i«XoTvc%»S.>^ifeVt  «A^«c%«\^\s^Tstj^v\ak«C 
»iliig»,  which  in  French  are  caWed^ondet. 
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lated  by  Colbert  (1661-S3);  and  the  comm^ce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  kingdom,  wisely  encouraged  by  government,  were 
soon  in  the  most  flourishing  situation.  The  canal  of  Langue- 
doc  joined  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean  (1680) ;  the 
principal  sea-ports  were  enlarged  and  fortified ;  and  the  internal 
police  of  the  kingdom  was  regularly  and  strictly  enforced.  The 
arms  of  France  aided  at  the  same  time  England  against  the 
Dutch,  Germany  against  the  Turks,  and  Portugal  against  Spain. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  Louis,  on  pretence  that  Spain 
had  failed  in  payment  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  besieged  and 
took  Lisle,  with  several  other  fortified  towns  of  Flanders ;  and, 
in  the  next  campaign,  made  himself  master  of  Franche-Comt^ 
(1667-8).  The  sovereign  marched  with  his  armies;  but  the 
glory  of  these  conquests  was  owing  to  Turenne  and  Vauban. 
The  triple  alliance  formed  by  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
checked  this  career,  and  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1668),  by  which  Louis,  though  he  retained  Flanders, 
restored  Franche-Comt^,  and  confirmed  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

8.  The  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  continued  to 
increase  under  the  able  administration  of  Colbert  (minister  of 
finance),  and  Louvois  (minister  of  war).  The  civil  factions  of 
Holland,  between  the  Stadtholder  and  the  party  of  the  De  Wits, 
tempted  Louis  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  country ;  and 
England,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  favoured  his  views.  He  over- 
ran the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Guelderland,  and 
advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam ;  when  the  Dutch 
inundated  the  country  by  letting  in  the  sea,  and  the  French  were 
forced  to  retreat  (1672-8). 

"9.  The  confederate  powers  now  became  jealous  of  the  ascen- 
dency of  France ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence with  England,  and  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
to  obtain  theur  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of 
Louis,  however,  still  continued  to  be  successful;  and  the  peace 
concluded  at  Nimeguen,  in  1678,  was  much  to  the  honour  of 
France.  Franche-Comt4  was  assured  as  a  part  of  her  dominions, 
and  Spain  allowed  her  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Netherlands. 

10.  Notwithstanding  the  peace,  Louis,  with  the  most  culpable 
insincerity,  seized  Strasburg  and  Casale  (the  keys  of  Upper  Ger- 
many and  Lombardy),  on  the  same  day,  and  secretly  took  part 
with  the  Hungarians  and  Turks  in  their  attack  on  the  imperial 
domuiions  (1681).  Vienna  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  had  it  not  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland  (1683). 

1 1.  One  of  the  weakest  and  most  impolitic  measures  of  Louis 
XTV.  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes^  ec^JcAfc^  Xssj 
ll&ary  IV.  for  the  toleration  of  the  PToteaWiXA.    x^I\S!L<i^««. 
worship  was  suppressed,  their  chmclies  demc^'^i^'^^  «sA  *^^>^ 
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ministen  banished,  the  Protestant  laity  were  fbrtndden,  under  the 
most  rigorous  penalties,  to  quit  the  kingdom  (1685).  fVance, 
however,  by  this  measure  k>st  above  500,000  of  her  most  indos- 
trious  and  useful  subjects,  [who  emigrated  to  Protestant  ooontrks, 
and  carried  thither  the  arts  of  France,  particolarlj  the  mann&o- 
ture  of  silk],  and  the  name  of  Louis  XIY.  was  execrated  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe. — It  was  not  long  after  this  time,  liiat  a 
similar  excess  of  intolerant  bigotry  precipitated  James  IL  from 
the  throne  of  Britain,  and  forc^  hun  to  seek  an  asylum  firom  the 
monarch  of  France  (1688). 

12.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Louis, 
brought  about  the  league  of  Augsburg  (1686);  and  the  war 
was  renewed  with  France  by  Grermany,  Sweden,  ^ain,  England, 
and  UoUand.  The  French  arms  were  still  succ^smL  The  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  defeated  WiUiam  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk 
(1693)  and  Keerwinden  (1693);  Noailles  was  victorious  in 
Spain ;  and  an  army  of  100,000  French  ravaged  the  Palatinate, 
and  took  many  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  Bhine. 
This  was  the  crisis  of  the  glory  of  Louis,  whose  fortunes  were  to 
sustain  the  most  mortifying  reverse. 

13.  Those  various  and  most  extensive  military  enterprises, 
however  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  monarch,  had  been  at- 
tended with  enormous  expense,  and  no  solid  advantage  to  the 
nation.  The  finances  had  fallen  into  disorder  afler  the  death  of 
Colbert  (1683);  a  peace  was  absolutely  necessary;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Kyswick,  concluded  in  1697,  Louis  restored  to  Spain 
all  the  conquests  made  in  the  two  last  wars,  the  dutchy  of  Lor- 
raine to  itil  duke,  and  acknowledged  the  right  of  William  HL 
to  the  crown  of  England,  (and  retained  of  the  German  "re- 
unions "  only  Alsace,  with  Sd*asburg  and  Landau.) 

14.  The  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  on  the  expected 
death  of  Charles  II.  without  issue,  was  now  the  object  of  political 
intrigue.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  had  the  only 
natural  right  of  succession;  but  William  III.  of  England,  firom 
the  dread  of  such  an  increase  of  power  to  either,  proposed  a 
treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  at  home  and  abroad, 
between  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  emperor's 
second  son.  Charles  11.  chose  rather  to  make  his  own  destina- 
tion, and  appointed  by  will  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  grandson  of  Louis,  should  inherit  Spain;  on 
whose  death  without  issue,  it  should  devolve  on  the  archduke 
Charles,  youngest  son  of  the  emperor. 

15.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  (as  Philip  V.),  in  virtue  of  this  settlement. 
The  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  Dutch,  proposed  to 
separate  from  his  crown  the  Spanish  domioions  in  Italy.  In  this 
enterpriaej  Prince  Eugene,  son  of  the  Count  de  Soissons,  com- 
manded the  imperial  troopa — ^anV)\\\&\>Tvo>i&T^\x^^^Qk^^ 

of  great  prowess  and  xiulitary  ^ioSL 
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16.  James  11.  of  England  died  in  1701  at  St.  Grermain's,  and 
Louis  gave  mortal  offence  to  that  government  by  acknoT^lcdging 
the  title  Qf  his  son.  On  the  death  of  king  William  in  the  year 
following,  war  was  declared  by  England,  Holland,  and  the  empire, 
against  France  and  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  was  now  in  the  decline 
of  life.  He  had  lost  the  ablest  of  his  ministers  and  his  greatest 
generals.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted.  The 
armies  of  his  enemies  were  commanded  by  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  and  supported  by 
the  treasures  of  the  united  powers.  Savoy  and  Portugal  joined 
this  formidable  confederacy  to  overwhelm  both  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  place  the  emperor^s  son  on  the  throne  of 
Spain. 

17.  Marlborough  took  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege,  and, 
together  with  Eugene,  defeated  Tallard  and  Marsin,  with  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  the  signal  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704^. 
England  and  Holland  attacked  Spain  by  sea  and  land.  Cataloma 
and  Valencia  were  subdued  in  six  weeks;  and  Gibraltar,  taken 
by  the  English,  under  Booke,  has  ever  since  remained  with  them 
(1704).  In  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  Marlborough  defeated  Villeroy, 
and  left  20,000  dead  on  the  field  (1706).  The  contest,  at  first 
doubtful  in  Italy,  ended  alike  disastrously  for  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. The  archduke  Charles  was  in  the  meantime  proclaimed 
king  at  Madrid ;  and  Philip  Y .  had  serious  thoughts  of  abandon- 
ing Spain,  and  establishing  his  dominion  in  America.  But  the 
successes  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  H.,  re- 
covered for  a  while  his  desponding  spirit,  and  even  prompted  his 
grandfather  Louis  to  avenge  himself  on  England,  by  aiding  the 
bold  but  desperate  enterpnse  of  establishing  the  pretender  James 
on  the  throne  of  Britain,  on  the  death  of  Anne  m  1714. 

18.  But  France  and  Spain  were  daily  losing  ground.  The 
pope  had  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  archdiie  Charles ;  the 
English  seized  the  Mediterranean  islands ;  and  Louis,  fallen  from 
all  his  proud  pretensions,  humbly  entreated  a  peace,  which  was 
refused,  unless  on  the  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  with 
his  own  arms.  He  maintained  for  a  while  this  unequal  contest, 
and  was  at  length  forced  to  propose  terms  equally  humiliating:  the 
cession  of  all  his  conquests  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Khine, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  archduke's  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  a  promise  to  give  no  aid  to  his  grandson ;  but  these  were 
refused,  and  the  mhumau  condition  still  insisted  on,  that  he 
should  himself  assist  in  dethroning  his  grandson.  A  last  exertion 
was  made  in  Spain,  imder  the  Duke  oi  Venddme,  at  the  head  of 
a  prodigious  army;  and  the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  at 
Villa- vitiosa  restored  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  (1710). 
His  competitor,  the  archduke  Charles,  soon  after  became  emperor, 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 

19.  The  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  oi  Q,\xefeiv  ksav^.^^sAL'^^^sRia^- 
ing  in  of  a  Tory  ministry,  changed  tJbb  ']^'^>iAS»  ol'^^»«2ri^^.  "Vw 
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was  resolved  to  mi^^e  peace  with  France  and  l^ain;  and  the 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Utrecht  (1713).  It  was  stipulated  that 
Philipi  kinff  of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  eventual  right  to  the 
crown  of  !t  ranee,  as  his  brother  should  to  the  crown  of  ^pain; 
the  Dutch  obtained  an  extension  of  frontier;  the  emperor  a 
^eat  part  of  Spanish  Flanders :  the  English  gained  from  &>ain, 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca;  and  from  France,  AcaSa,  Newfoundland, 
and  Hudson's  Bay;  with  one  term  most  humbling  to  the  latter — 
the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  In  the  following  year, 
a  peace  was  concluded  at  Bastadt  between  France  and  the  empire. 
20.  The  conclusion  of  this  peace,  after  an  honourable  war,  was 
the  most  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  if  we 
except  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
(1706),  which  was  brought  about  by  the  negociation  of  commis- 
sioners mutually  chosen,  to  secure  the  rights  of  either  kinsdom 
in  the  best  manner  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  was  stipmated 
that  they  should  be  represented  by  one  parliament  (Sect.  XXII., 
§  8),  but  that  each  kmgdom  should  retain  its  own  laws  and  its 
established  religion,  and  that  they  should  have  the  same  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  commerce.  The  succession  to  the  crown 
was  limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Queen  Anne  died  30th 
of  July,  1714 ;  and  Louis  XIV.  on  the  1st  September,  1716,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age— a  prince  of  great  vigour  of  mind,  of  good 
talents,  though  ummproved  by  education,  of  dignified  yet  amiable 
manners,  and  whose  greatest  &ult  was  his  inordinate  ambition, 
to  which  he  sacrificed  the  real  interests  of  his  people.  It  was  his 
highest  honour,  that  he  discerned  and  recompensed  every  species 
of  merit;  and  France  was  in  his  time  equally  illustrious  by  the 
great  military  talents  of  her  generals,  and  by  the  splendour  of 
literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  has  made  this  period 
be  considered  the  golden  age  of  France. 


SECTION  XXXL 

OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  FRANCE  UNDER  THE  MONARCHY. 

1.  It  is  necessary,  for  understanding  the  history  of  France,  that 
we  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  its  former  monarchial 
constitution ;  and  we  shall  very  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  its 
government  under  the  difierent  races  of  its  sovereigns.  The 
regal  prerogative  was,  under  the  Merovingian  princes,  extremely 
limited  ( — ^762.  See  M.  A.,  Sect.  H.,  HI.)  The  general  assem- 
bly of  the  nation  had  the  right  of  electing  the  sovereign,  and  the 
power  of  legislation.  Under  the  Carlovmgian  race,  the  autho- 
rity  acquired  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  sunk  to  nothing  in  the 
bands  of  their  weak  posterity  \  anOi  \)[iOM^  ^^  cxoi^rcLV^  ^sfiAsod 
to  be  electiye,  the  regal  dignity  "waa  ^bxast^^^Asyw.  ''S^^^^^^ 
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of  the  state  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  turbulent  aristocracyi 
ever  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  uniting  only  to  abase  the 
crown,  and  oppress  the  people  (762 — 952). 

2.  Under  the  third  (Capetian)  race,  the  crown  acquired  more 
weight,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns  exerted  a  proper  spirit  in 
restraining  the  power,  and  punishm^  the  lawless  outrages  of  the 
nobles.  It  was  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  aristocracy  that 
Philip  the  Fair  introduced  the  third  estate  to  the  national  assem- 
blies (1302),  which  for  above  four  centuries  had  consisted  only  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy.  The  chief  power  of  the  state  began  now 
to  shift  to  the  scale  of  the  monarch.  The  national  assembly  in- 
terfered rather  to  ratify  than  decree ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  right  of  legislation  was  understood  to  reside  wholly  in  the 
crown.  The  right  of  taxation  seemed  to  follow,  of  course ;  and 
the  assemblies,  or  states-general,  were  now  rarely  convened,  and 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  entirely  laid  aside. 

8.  But  another  power  gradually  arose  in  the  state,  which  in 
some  measure  supplied  their  ftmction  in  limiting  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. The  parliaments  were  originally  nothing  more  than 
the  chief  courts  of  justice  in  the  territory  where  they  were  estab- 
lished. The  parliament  of  Paris  had  naturally  a  higher  respect 
and  dignity  than  those  of  the  provinces,  and,  acquiring  a  right  of 
appeal  from  their  decrees,  was  considered  as  the  paramount 
jurisdiction,  and  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The 
sovereigns  of  France,  on  first  assuming  the  powers  of  legislation 
and  taxation,  produced  their  edicts  to  be  registered  in  that  court, 
and  frequently  consulted  with  its  members  on  momentous  afiairs 
of  state,  as  in  questions  of  peace,  war,  or  alliance.  Thus  the 
nation  began  to  regard  the  parliament  of  Paris  as  a  body  which 
shared  the  powers  of  government  with  the  monarch :  and,  in  the 
latter  reigns,  the  parliament  availed  itself  of  that  general  opinion, 
and  made  a  bold  stand  in  opposing  any  arbitrary  stretches  of  the 
king's  authority,  by  refiising  to  verify  and  register  his  edicts. 

4.  But  as  this  power  of  the  parliament  was  in  reality  an  usur- 
pation, it  was  constantly  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  members  of 
this  court  were  in  no  sense  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or 
vested  with  any  portion  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
national  assembhes.  They  were  in  the  king's  nomination,  re- 
movable by  him  at  pleasure,  and  even  subject  to  entire  annihila- 
tion as  a  body  at  his  command.  jNTay,  without  so  violent  a 
remedy,  the  sovereign  could  at  any  time  frustrate  their  opposi- 
tion to  his  will,  by  appearing  personally  in  the  hall  of  parliament, 
and  commanding  his  edict  to  be  registered. 

5.  Yet  even  a  power  thus  easily  defeasible  had  its  advantages 
to  the  state,  and  operated  as  a  very  considerable  restraint  on  Sbe 
royal  authority.  Considering  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  public 
liberty,  it  remonstrated  agamst  all  arbitrary  encroachments  of 
the  crown ;  and,  by  giving  alarm  to  the  ii«L^0Ti^iv\rcAS^<^«S!^^'^^ 
BJtioD  su&dently  powerml  to  obtam  ita  enA^     'Y^'^  ^"twsiK^3^ 
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parliaments,  although  they  likewise  registered  the  royal  edicts, 
never  assumed  any  similar  authority.  They  were  no  more  than 
the  chief  courts  of  civil  judicature. 

6.  The  king  of  France  was  therefore  to  be  considered  as  an 
absolute  monarch,  but  whose  authority  was  in  some  degree  limit- 
ed by  the  consuetudinary  regulations  of  the  state,  and  could  not 
easily  become  entirely  despotic  and  tyrannical.  The  crown  was 
hereditary,  but  could  not  descend  to  a  female,  nor  to  a  natural 
son.  The  royal  revenue  was  partlv  fixed,  and  partly  arbitrary. 
The  former  comprehended  the  royal  domains,  the  duties  on  wines 
and  salt,  the  land-tax,  capitation-tax,  and  gift  of  the  clergy;  the 
latter  from  all  other  taxes  which  the  monarch  thought  fit  to  im- 
pose, and  firom  the  sale  of  offices.  Most  of  these  duties  were 
leased  out  to  the  farmers-general. 

7.  The  Gallican  church,  though  Catholic,  and  acknowledging 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  had  greatly  abridged  his  an- 
cient prerogatives  within  the  kingdom.  The  assembly  of  the 
church,  in  1682,  declared,  that  no  temporal  sovereign  could  be 
deposed  by  the  pope,  or  subjects  absolved  fi*om  their  allegiance: 
it  decreed  the  subjection  of  the  pope  to  the  councils  of  the 
church,  and  denied  his  infallibility  when  in  opposition  to  the 
canons  of  those  councils.  The  pope  had  no  power  to  levy  money 
in  France  without  the  royal  license.  In  short,  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  the  civiL 


SECTION  XXXIL 

SWEDEN  AND  RUSSIA— CHARLES  XH.  AND  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  Two  most  illustrious  characters  adorned  the  north  of  Europe 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. — Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Muscovy.  [To  understand  the 
relative  position  of  these  kingdoms  at  this  period,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  review  of  their  previous  history. 

The  progress  of  society,  and  the  course  of  political  events  in 
the  north-eastern  countries  of  Europe  (Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway),  resembled  in  several  points  those  of  our  own  country. 
The  feudal  system  was  introduced  there  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  followed,  as  in  England,  by  contentions  between  the  sove- 
rei^s  and  the  barons,  and  by  concessions  firom  the  former  in  the 
style  of  Magna  Charta.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  popula- 
tion in  the  towns  obtained  charters  of  incorporation  and  exemp- 
tion fix)m  the  control  of  the  barons,  in  whom  was  vested  almost 
the  whole  property  of  the  land.  National  councils  or  parliaments 
were  held  yearly,  to  which  deputies  fi*om  the  towns  were  sent ; 
and  l&wa  were  enacted  lor  generaX  o\i%ecN«wi,^\  ^svdtWt  no  war, 
taxation  f  or  laws,  could  be  made  mOsiOxxX.  ^y^roaeoX  Q'i\\«^\?CTiv<isp&.> 
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The  nobles  and  clergy  were  generally  exempt  from  taxes.  The 
most  important  event  in  Scandinavian  history,  during  the  middle 
SLges,  was  the  conjunct  submission  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Margaret  ^called  the  Semiramis 
of  the  North),  by  the  compact  or  umon  of  Ualmar  in  1397.  This 
princess  was  the  daughter  of  Waldemar  IV.,  the  last  king  of 
Denmark  of  the  ancient  reigning  family,  and  widow  of  Haco 
VHI.,  king  of  Norway.  She  was  first  elected  queen  of  Denmark, 
and  then  of  Norway,  after  the  death  of  her  son  Olaf  by  Haco, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1387.  The  Swedes,  dissatisfied  with 
their  king,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  likewise  bestowed  their  crown 
on  her,  who  made  him  her  prisoner.  Being  desii*ous  of  imiting 
the  three  kingdoms  into  one,  she  assembled  their  respective 
estates  at  Calmar,  who  agreed  to  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable 
union,  and  settled  the  crown  on  Margaret^s  grand-nephew,  Eric 
of  Pomerania,  each  kingdom  being  allowed  to  retain  its  own  con- 
stitution, its  senate,  and  national  legislation,  and  to  be  governed 
conformably  to  its  own  lawai  £ric^  predilection  for  the  Danes, 
to  whom  a  preference  was  given  in  the  distribution  of  places  of 
trust,  natursuly  fostered  animosity  and  hatred,  which  led  to  the 
deposition  of  Eric,  after  a  turbulent  reign  (1412-39) ;  when  his 
nephew,*  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  was  elected  king  of  the  union. 
Tms  latter  prince  having  died  without  issue,  the  Swedes  took  the 
opportimity  to  break  the  union,  and  choose  a  king  of  their  own, 
Charles  Knutson  Bonde,  known  as  Charles  VIIL  The  Danes 
followed  the  example,  and  elected  Christiem  I.  of  Oldenburg, 
descended  by  the  female  side  from  the  race  of  their  ancient  kings, 
who,  on  thft  death  of  Christopher  in  1448,  renewed  the  union 
t^ith  Norway.  He  also  governed  Sweden  from  1437,  when 
Charles  VHI.  was  expelled  by  his  subjects,  till  1464,  when  he 
was  recalled.  Violent  insurrections  frequently  occurred,  arising 
out  of  national  antipathy,  or  stirred  up  by  the  discontented,  un- 
til at  last  the  tyranny  of  Christiem  II.  (the  Wicked)  drove  the 
Swedes  into  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Gustavus  Vasa  (de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings),  whom  they  elected  king  (1523), 
which  finally  dissolved  the  umon  of  Calmar.] 

2.  [Gustavus  Vasa  was  not  merely  the  Uberator,  but  the  re- 
storer of  his  coimtry.  Within  two  years  he  subverted  the  power 
of  the  Komish  bishops,  who  had  been  its  constant  disturbers,  and 
introduced  Lutheranism,  rather  by  his  policy  than  by  authority. 
Everything  under  him  assumed  a  new  aspect — ^the  government, 
the  religion,  the  finances,  the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  the 
sciences,  and  the  morals  of  the  Swedes.  Instead  of  the  assem- 
blies of  the  nobles,  which  were  destructive  of  the  national  liberty, 
he  substituted  Diets  composed  of  the  four  orders  in  the  state — the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  the  town  deputies,  and  the  peasants  (1527). 
By  this  means  he  acquired  a  new  influence^  of  whicK  W\.<^<^^- 
vanta^o^e  to  hamble  the  power  of  the  c\i\a^3a.  wi'^\Jsi'feTi!^^<5fii>^^?^^^ 
Lad  long  been  a  source  of  oppres^voii  to  ^^^^«£a.«   ^Vs^^Si^i^x 
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Lutheranism  was  finally  established,  and  the  church  lands  annex- 
ed to  the  crown,  which  greatly  contributed  to  exalt  the  royal 
authority.  Gustavus  made  commercial  treaties  with  Enghuid 
and  Holland,  and  invited  foreign  artisans  and  manu&ctorers  to 
settle  in  Sweden.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous ;  and  he 
secured  the  hereditary  succession  of  uie  crown  to  his  male  de- 
scendants, by  an  act  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hereditary 
Union  (1540).     He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  (1560). 

3.  The  union  act  was  renewed  at  the  Diet  oi  Nordkopinff,  when 
Sigismond,  Vasa's  grandson,  was  deposed,  and  the  crown  given  to 
his  uncle,  Charles  IX.  (1604),  and  the  succession  extended  to 
females.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  son  of  Charles,  and  grandson  of 
Vasa,  raised  the  glory  of  his  country  (161 1-32).  The  virtues  and 
energies  of  this  prince,  the  sagacity  of  his  views,  the  admirable 
order  which  he  introduced  into  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion, endeared  him  to  his  subjects ;  while  his  military  exploits, 
and  his  superiority  in  the  art  of  war,  fixed  upon  him  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Europe.  He  brought  the  wars  which  he  had  to  sustain 
with  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland,  to  a  most  triumphant  conclu- 
sion. Gustavus,  in  alliance  with  France,  next  joined  the  Pro- 
testant league  against  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
in  1630  carried  an  army  of  15,000  veteran  soldiers  into  Germany, 
and  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  a-half  overran  two-thirds  of 
the  empire.  He  defeated  the  celebrated  Tilly  at  the  &mous 
battle  of  Leipsic  fl631),  and  extended  his  conquests  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  This  great 
prince,  who  had  made  war  a  new  science,  and  accustomed  hia 
army  to  order,  and  a  system  of  tactics  never  before  known,  per- 
ished in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (1632),  which  the  Swedes  gamed 
by  the  skilful  dispositions  he  had  formed.  The  war  was  continued 
under  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  his  daughter  and  heir; 
and  at  the  general  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  Sweden  obtained 
an  extension  of  territory  which  made  her  the  dominant  power  of 
the  North.  Christina's  successor,  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus 
X.,  sustained  the  military  reputation  of  the  nation  in  his  wars 
with  the  Danes  and  Poles,  and  employed  himself  in  repressing 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  which  his  early  death  (1660)  left  to  be 
afterwards  completed  by  his  son,  then  an  infant.  Charles  XL 
was  a  warrior,  Hke  all  his  ancestors,  and  more  despotic  than  any 
of  them.  He  reclaimed  all  the  crown  lands  allienated  since  1609 : 
he  deprived  the  senate  of  its  legislative  powers,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  consulting  body;  and  the  burgher  and  peasant  houses  in  the 
diet  conferred  on  him  the  power  of  altering  the  constitution  at 
his  pleasure,  to  enable  him  to  humble  the  nobles.  This  arbitrary 
prince  encouraged  trade  and  manufactures;  and  on  his  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-two  (1697),  he  left  his  army  and  fleet  in 
the  best  condition,  with  a  treasury  in  f!:ood  ordex,  and  managed 

by  able  ministers.    He  was  aMCcea^^^V?  \»&  ^wv>  ^\«kiW  XIL, 

then  £fteen  years  old.^ 
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4.  Russia  is  said  to  have  received  i!ie  ligbt  of  Christianity  in 
the  tenth  century,  but  its  history  is  utterly  unknown  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth.    At  that  period,  Ivan  (Vasilovich  the 
Great)  redeemed  the  empire  from  its  subjection  to  the  Tartar 
Khans  of  Eipzack  (called  also  the  Grand  Horde),  and  extended 
its  limits.     [He  married  Sophia,  neice  of  the  last  emperor  of 
Constantinople :  hence  the  daim  to  the  Greek  empire,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  title  of  Czar  (Caesar),  and  the  double  eagle  as  the 
imperial  arms.     He  suppressed  the  residence  of  Tartar  envoys 
at  his  court,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been 
exacted  for  centuries.    He  preserved  internal  peace  by  severe 
despotism,  and  secured  his  fix)ntiers  by  successful  warfare  (1462 — 
1505).]      His  immediate  successors  maintained  a  considerable 
splendour  as  sovereigns ;  but  their  dominions  were  uncultivated, 
and  their  subjects  barbarians.     [^On  the  death  of  Feodor  Ivan- 
ovich  in  1598,  the  reigning  family  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  the  descendants  of  Ruric  the  Norman,  became  extinct, 
after  having  governed  Russia  seven  hundred  and  six  years,  under 
fifty-two  sovereigns.     After  this,  Russia  presented  a  shocking 
spectacle  of  confusion  and  carnage,   until,   in  1613,  Michael 
Romanoff,  son  of  the  archbishop  of 'Rostow,  and  descended  by 
females  from  the  house  of  Ruric,  was  elected  Czar.     Under  this 
new  dynasty,  the  government  became  consolidated;  and  Russia 
rapidly  advanced  in  civilization,  and  began  to  participate  in  the 
general  policy  of  Europe.]     Alexis,  3ie  son  of  Michael,  and 
father  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  published  a  code  of 
laws  (1649).     It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centurj 
that  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empire,  which  till  then  was 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe. 

5.  Peter,  the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  became 
master  of  the  empire  in  1689,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  elder 
brother  (Ivan),  and  banishing  a  factious  sister  (Sophia),  who 
had  seized  the  government.  Utterly  uneducated,  his  youth  had 
been  spent  in  debauchery;  but  his  new  situation  immediately 
di^layed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  to  the  wisest  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  a  barbarous  people.  The  army  and  navy  de- 
manded his  first  attention.  He  began  by  breaking  the  turbulent 
militia  of  the  Strelitzes,  and  by  degrees  formed  a  regular  army 
of  12,000  men,  on  the  strictest  model  of  discipline.  He  em- 
ployed some  Dutchmen  to  build  a  small  fleet,  and  made  the  firsi 
experiment  of  his  arms  in  taking  Azof  fi:om  the  Turks  (1696). 

6.  Having  gained  the  Httle  instruction  he  possessed  from 
foreigners,  Peter  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  knowledge. 
Appointing  his  tutor,  Le  Fort,  an  able  Grenevese,  his  ambassador, 
he  travelled  as  a  private  person  in  his  suite  through  Germany  to 
Holland,  and  studied  the  art  of  ship-building,  by  working  in  the 
docks  with  his  own  hands.  Thence  he  passed  to  Engknd,  and 
in  a  similar  manner  acquired  the  lnio^\fc^^  Q>1  ^ss^rj  «s\»%JsXrS^ 
for  the  improvement  of  his  ksB^dotci.     i\i^  T^-aJCvi^  ^<a»RR& 
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were  cultivated  with  the  same  ardour  and  succefis;  and  in  aixteen 
months  he  returned  to  Moscow,  to  reduce  those  important  ac- 
quirements into  practice. 

6.  Regiments  were  raised,  and  trained  to  exerdse  on  the 
German  model;  the  finances  arranged  and  systematized;  the 
church  reformed  by  new  canoqs  and  regulations ;  the  patriarchate 
abolished;  and  a  much-abused  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
taken  from  the  clergy.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  this  reform 
even  to  the  abolition  of  the  national  dress,  and  the  suppression 
of  ancient  usages  and  habits  of  life — ^innovations  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to,  but  enforced  by  absolute  power. 

7.  While  this  great  genius  was  thus  employed  in  new-model- 
ling and  polishing  a  barbarous  empire,  a  competitor  arose  to 
dispute  with  him  the  soverei^ty  of  the  North,  and  divide  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  Charles  XII.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden  (1695)  at  fifteen  years  of  age — &  prince  whose  singular 
heroism  of  character  and  extraordinary  achievements  h&ve  ranked 
him  with  the  greatest  conquerors  of  antiquity.  The  situation  of 
his  kingdom  speedily  brought  his  genius  into  display.  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark,  joined  in  a  league  to  seize  and  share  his 
dominions.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Danes  on  Holstein 
(1700),  while  the  king  of  Poland  invaded  Livonia,  and  the  czar 
tngria.  Charles  immediately  landed  an  army  on  Zealand,  at 
the  gates  of  Copenhagen ;  and  in  six  weeks  forced  the  Dane  to 
purchase  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by  laying  down 
his  arms,  and  making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
The  Swedish  monarch  now  hastened  into  Ingria ;  and,  at  the 
battle  of  Narva,  defeated  60,000  of  the  Russians,  and  took  30,000 
prisoners.  Such  was  the  first  campaign  of  Charles  XEE.,  then 
a  boy  of  seventeen. 

8.  Poland  was  destined  to  receive  a  yet  more  humiliating 
chastisement.  Charles  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  pene- 
trated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals 
of  Warsaw  and  Cracow  (1703).  He  then  assembled  the  states, 
declared  Kin^  Augustus  deposed,  and  signified  his  pleasure  that 
Stanislaus,  his  own  dependant,  should  be  elected  sovereign  of 
Poland.  The  factions  of  the  kingdom  aided  this  revolution,  and 
the  will  of  Charles  was  complied  with.  The  deposed  king  retired 
to  his  electoral  dominions  of  Saxony. 

9.  A  negotiation  begun  with  the  czar  was  abruptly  terminated 
by  Charles,  who  declared  he  would  only  negotiate  at  Moscow ; 
and  entering  the  Russian  dominions  with  45,000  men,  he  was  in 
the  way  of  making  good  his  threat,  when  he  was  induced,  by  a 
treacherous  promise  of  aid  firom  the  Cossacks,  to  march  throi^ 
the  Ukraine  in  the  dead  of  winter.  His  army  was  wasted  by 
fatigue  and  famine,  when  he  was  encountered  by  the  czar  at 
Foltowa ;  and  the  fate  of  Rusda^  Sweden,  and  Poland,  hung 
upon  that  battle.     Charles  -was  ewXAi^^  ^^fe»J«i^\  *^<;v^  ^^edes 

fell  in  the  field,  and  14^000  ^ewi  t8tea\»x\aaae»  0^1  ^>W^^V 
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Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne"  of  Poland,  and  the  czar 
took  possession  of  Finland  and  Livonia. 

10.  With  the  wreck  of  his  army,  reduced  to  1,800  men, 
Charles  retreated  into  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  formed  a 
camp  near  Bender.  He  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  grand 
seignior  to  arm  against  the  czar,  and  succeeded,  after  a  long 
negotiation.  Two  hundred  thousand  Turks  took  the  field ;  and 
the  czar's  army,  infinitely  inferior  in  number,  was  surrounded, 
and,  after  inefiectual  resistance,  forced  to  capitulate  to  the  grand 
vizier  (1711).  The  news  of  this  capitulation  was  death  to  ml  the 
hopes  of  Charles ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct  seems  the  result 
of  frenzy.  The  grand  seignior  having  intimated  his  desire  that 
the  Swedes  should  quit  his  territories,  Charles  fortified  his  camp, 
and  declared  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  every  means  ineffectually  tried  to  make  him  alter  this  re- 
solution, he  was  attacked  by  the  Turkish  army,  and  taken  fight- 
ing sword  in  hand,  amidst  a  massacre  of  his  troops.  Charles, 
after  having  remained  above  five  years  in  Turkey,  returned  to 
his  own  dominions,  towards  the  end  of  1714. 

11.  The  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark  were  in  the  meantime 
tearing  Sweden  to  pieces.  Charles  returned  in  disguise  with 
two  01  his  officers  to  his  own  dominions,  and  immediately  con- 
ceived the  design  of  wresting  Norway  from  Denmark.  Failing 
in  the  outset  of  this  enterprise,  he  was  persuaded  by  Gortz,  his 

? rime-minister,  to  engage  in  another — the  dethroning  of  George 
I.,  seizing  a  part  of  his  continental  dominions,  and  placing  the 
pretender  James  on  the  throne  of  England.  This  project  was 
concerted  between  Gortz  and  Alberoni,  prime-minister  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain.  The  czar,  Peter,  joined  in  the  scheme,  and  made 
peace  with  Sweden;  but  an  unforeseen  event  broke  all  their 
measures.  In  besie^ng  the  Norwegian  fortress  of  Frederick- 
shall,  Charles  XII.  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1718. 

12.  Sweden  gained  by  the  death  of  Charles  a  reformation  of 
her  government,  and  a  salutary  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  sovereign.  His  sister  Ulrica  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
raised  to  it  her  husband,  Frederick,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
The  states  made  peace  with  all  the  hostile  powers.  The  czar 
was  now  engaged  m  a  war  with  Persia,  in  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  command  and  commerce  of  the  Caspian.  This  object  he 
accomplished,  and  gained,  by  cession  fi*om  Shah  Tahmasp,  four 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire — Daghestan,  Ghilan,  Shirwan, 
and  Mazanderan  (1723),  which  were  retained  till  1732. 

13.  Peter  the  Great  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1725,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  the  czarina  Catherine  I.,  formerly 
a  Livonian  captive,  but  who  possessed  merit  equal  to  her  elevated 
situation.  His  only  son,  Alexis  Petrowitz,  had  been  condemned 
to  lose  his  life  for  treason ;  and  the  moda  oi\£»  ^'iaJ0si^''??Kv^'S5sv- 
mediately  followed  his  condemaation,  \a  a.t  \Xaa  T£i<5ys£vecX\5S3i8stfs^^^ 
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Hossia  owes  to  Peter  the  Great  all  thoee  beneficial  improTements 
which  have  raised  her,  within  the  period  of  a  odttnry^  from  bar- 
barism and  obscurity,  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  powers  of 
Europe^  [He  was  the  first  czar  who  assumed  the  title  of 
'*  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  1723.] 


SECTION  xxxm. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGBESS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  UTERATTJBIE  IN 
£UROP£,  FBOM  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  We  have  seen  how  much  literature  and  the  scienoes  were 
indebted  to  the  art  of  printin?  for  their  advancement  «nd  dis- 
semination towards  the  end  of  Sie  fifteenth  century.  (See  M.  A., 
Sect.  XXXni.,  §  12.)  From  that  period,  claastical  learning, 
criticism,  poetry,  and  hLstory,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Philosophy  did  not  keep  pace.  The 
dogmas  of  Aristotle  had  possession  of  the  schools  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  had  engrafted  themselves  even  on  the 
doctrines  of  theology.  It  required  a  superior  genius  to  dissipate 
this  mist  of  error,  and  break  those  fetters  on  tSi  advancement  in 
useful  science ;  and  such  was  the  great  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam, 
the  most  profound  philosopher,  and  perhaps  the  most  nniversal 
genius,  that  any  age  ever  produced  ^d.  1626).  We  find  in  his 
works  an  estimate  of  the  actual  attamments  in  all  the  sciences, 
a  catalogue  of  the  desiderata  in  each  department,  and  a  detail 
of  the  methods  best  suited  to  prosecute  miprovement  and  new 
discoveries.  In  fine,  we  owe  to  Bacon  the  sure  method  of  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  by  experiment  and  the  observation  of 
nature,  instead  of  system  and  conjecture.  Principal  works: 
De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum — Novum  Organom 
Scientiarum. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  produced  its  effect  only  by  slow 
degrees.  Gassendi  (styled  by  Gibbon  the  most  learned  of  Ae 
phuosophers  of  his  age,  and  the  most  philosophical  of  the  learned; 
died  1655),  though  he  exposed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  was 
still  a  theorist,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  atomic  system  of 
Epicurus.  Des  Cartes  (d.  1650)  followed  in  the  same  track, 
and  reared  a  whimsical  theory  of  the  imiverse,  produced,  as  he 
supposed,  by  the  fortuitous  combination  of  atoms,  moving  in 
vortices  through  the  immensity  of  space — ^a  theory  recommended 
by  the  ingenmty  with  which  it  was  supported,  and  its  apparently 
solving  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Copernicus  (a  Prus- 
sian;  a.  1543)  had,  a  century  before^  published  his  system  of  the 

phmetSf  which,  though  coiidemne^  >iy  ^^  ^^xa^'^i^  T«»dved 

ojr  Des  Caries  and  the  best  p\n3LoBo^>aet*. 
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3.  Galileo^  in  1609,  constructed  telescopes  (Sect.  XXXTV., 
§  5.),  and  discovered  the  satellites  of  the  larger  planets,  and 
their  motions ;  for  which  lie  was  rewarded  hy  imprisonment,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Copemican  heresy.  Kepler  (d.  1630)  investi- 
gated the  laws  which  rebate  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
the  analogy  between  their  distances  from  the  sun  and  periodical 
revolutions.  The  discoveries  in  astronomy  led  to  improvements 
in  navigation,  and  a  great  advancement  of  geometry  in  all  its 
branches.  Napier,  in  1614,  abridged  calculation  by  the  inven- 
tion of  logarithms.  Torricelli  (d.  1647)  invented  the  barometer, 
and  determined  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  In  1616,  Harvey 
(d.  1657)  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

4.  The  Royal  Society,  which  originated  from  private  meetings 
of  the  English  philosophers,  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.  m 
1662,  and  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
sciences  and  useful  arts.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
instituted  in  1666,  by  Louis  XTV. ;  and  similar  institutions  were 
founded  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  amon^  which  there 
is  a  communication  of  science,  and  a  laudable  emuktion  excited 
by  the  publication  of  their  transactions. 

5.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose  the  immortal 
Newton  (b.  1642,  d.  1727),  who,  by  exhausting  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  of  the  laws  of  nature,  has  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  posterity  to  eclipse  his  fame.  He  had  discovered,  before 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation — a 
principle  which  solves  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature,  and  con- 
nects and  regulates  the  whole  machine  of  the  universe.  His 
theory  of  light  and  colours  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science 
of  optics;  and  his  Prindpia  (published  in  1687),  the  basis  and 
elements  of  all  philosophy. 

6.  Locke  (b.  1532,  d.  1704^,  the  contemporary  of  Newton, 
successfully  applied  Lord  Bacon's  mode  of  investigation  to  the 
study  of  the  numan  mind ;  and,  utterly  rejecting  the  systems  of 
the  old  philosophers,  examined  the  soiu  by  attending  to  its  ope- 
rations. From  the  simple  fact  that  all  knowledge  is  progressive, 
and  that  an  infant  gains  its  ideas  gradually  through  the  medium 
of  its  senses,  he  drew  the  general  conclusion,  that  there  are  no 
innate  ideas  in  the  mind,  but  all  are  either  immediate  perceptions 
conveyed  by  the  senses,  or  acts  of  the  mind  reflecting  on  those 
perceptions — a  condusioc  which  has  been  obstinatehr  contro- 
verted, chiefly  by  drawing  from  it  felse  consequences,  but  which 
has  never  yet  been  shaken. 

7.  The  progress  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  was  equally  remarkable  with  that  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. Trissino  (d.  1550)  was  the  first  of  the  modems  who 
composed  an  epic  poem  in  the  language  of  his  country,  V Italia 
liberata  da  Chti,  and  the  first  ItaSan  who  wrote  a  regular  tra- 

fedy,  Sopjitmis^.    Of  much  superior  isienX,  \»  XJaa  ^Y&^<saN.  ^ 
'nssJao,  is  the  Zusiad  of  the  Portus^efift  C^Mx^a^oa  v^^^STV^^'^ 
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work  abounding  in  passages  of  high  poetic  beauty,  and  display- 
ing a  sublime  imagination.  In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Spain  produced  the  Araucana  of  Ercilla  (d.  after  1590),  an  epic 
poem  of  great  inequality  of  merit,  but  frequently  exhibitmg 
novelty  of  figures  and  bold  conceptions.  The  subject  is  a  re- 
volt of  the  Peruvians  against  the  Spaniards. 

8.  But  the  principal  epic  poems  of  this  age  are  the  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto  (d.  1533),  and  the  Giertisulemme  Liberata  of 
Tasso  (d.  1595) ;  the  former,  a  work  most  irregular  in  its  plan, 
most  unconnected  and  desultory  in  its  conduct,  most  extrava- 
gant and  absurd  in  the  characters  of  its  persons,  but  displaying 
alternately  every  excellence  of  poetry,  m  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  descriptive,  comic,  satiric,  moral,  and  sublime. 
The  Gleritsalemrne  of  Tasso,  of  a  regular  plan  and  perfect  polish 
in  its  structure,  has  been  frequently  brought  in  comparison  with 
the  equally  high-finished  poem  of  the  jEneid;  nor  does  the 
Italian  suSer  much  in  the  comparison.  There  is  a  romantic 
charm  both  in  the  incidents  and  characters  of  his  poem,  which 
must  ever  render  it  a  favourite  with  all  readers  of  genuine  taste. 

9.  From  the  time  of  Tasso,  the  genius  of  epic  poetry  lay  dormant 
for  a  century,  till  the  days  of  Milton  (d.  1694) ;  for  the  Faery  Queen 
of  Spenser  (d.  1596)  is  rather  a  romantic  allegory,  than  an  epic 
poem.  The  Paradise  Lostj  compared  with  the  great  poems  of 
antiquity,  is  more  irregular  and  less  perfect  as  a  whole  than  the 
lUad,  ^neidy  and  Odyssey,  but  exhibits  in  detached  parts  more 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  than  them  all.  It  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  the  inequality  of  this  poem  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  of  which  some  parts  are 
the  most  lofty  that  can  enter  into  the  human  mind ;  and  others 
could  only  have  been  supported  by  a  laborious  elegance  and 
polish,  wluch  the  author's  geniu5  could  not  stoop  to  bestow. 

10.  Lyric  poetiy  was  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  but  with  no  high  success.  The 
lesser  poems  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  no  tincture  of  the 
genius  displayed  in  their  greater  works.  Chiabrera  (Italian;  d. 
1637)  is  perhaps  the  only  lyric  poet  of  this  period  that  merits 
distinction.  In  France,  Ronsard  (called  the  prince  of  French 
poets;  d.  1585)  and  Bellaj^  (d.  1560)  imitated  Petrarch,  with  all 
his  false  wit,  but  without  his  passion.  Marot  (d.  1544),  however, 
in  the  naivete  and  easy  vein  of  his  humour,  is  justly  accounted 
the  master  of  La  Fontaine  (d.  1694).  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  French  versification  received  a  considerable 
polish  from  the  compositions  of  Bacan  (d.  1670),  and  yet  more 
from  those  of  Malherbe  (the  father  of  French  lyric  poetry;  d. 
1628) :  and  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  Ivric  poetry  was 
cultivated  with  high  success  by  La  Farre,  Chapelie,  and  Bachau- 
moDt,  Chaulieu,  and  Gresset. 

11.  The  English  lyric  poelty  ot  V)afc  ^aAftKoSJa.  ^secAwrY— of 
Spenser,  Surrey,  Harrington,  ^ydxiey^  asA  «s«^  ^qs^kss^^smk*-^ 
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harsh  and  inharmonious;  nor  is  much  improvement  discernible 
tiU  the  time  of  Cowley  (d.  1667)  and  Waller  (d.  1687.)  The 
merit  of  Cowley  as  a  Ijric  poet  was  too  highly  prized  in  his  own 
age,  and  is  underrated  in  ours.  With  all  his  Mae  wit,  pedantry, 
and  obscurity,  he  is  often  both  sublime  and  pathetic  in  no  mo- 
derate degree.  The  lyric  ode  in  the  third  book  of  the  Davideia 
has  few  parallels  in  the  English  language.  As  a  prose  writer, 
Cowley  shines  in  that  age  with  superior  excellence.  Waller  is 
more  polished  and  harmonious  than  any  of  the  preceding  or  con- 
temporary poets ;  but  his  wit  is  quaint,  and  his  elevation  too  fre- 
quently bombast. 

12.  Dryden  (d.  1701),  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
carried  lyric  poetry  to  its  highest  perfection.  His  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day  surpasses  all  the  lyric  compositions  both  of  antiquity 
and  modern  times.  He  shines  conspicuously  as  a  satirist,  pos- 
sessing the  keen  and  caustic  wit,  without  the  indelicacy,  of 
Juvenal  or  Horace.  His  versions  from  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio 
are  easy  and  spirited,  and  display  a  happy  talent  for  poetical 
narrative.  His  numerous  dramatic  pieces,  though  exhibiting 
both  invention  and  poetic  beauty,  are  deficient  in  true  passion, 
and  in  the  just  dilineation  of  character. 

13.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
drama  in  Europe  began  to  furnish  a  rational  entertainment.  At 
that  period.  Lope  de  Vega  (d.  1635)  and  Calderona  (d.  1687)  in 
Spain,  and  Shakspeare  (d.  1616)  in  England,  produced  those 
pieces  which,  though  irregular  and  stained  with  blemishes,  are 
at  this  day  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen.  The  Spanish 
plays  of  that  age  have  been  a  rich  mine  for  succeeding  drama- 
tists, both  among  the  French,  Italians,  and  English.  The  merits 
of  Shakspeare  are  familiar  to  every  person  of  taste.  Ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  his  art,  he  is  the  pure  child  of  nature,  and  thus 
exhibits  oflen  her  caprices  and  absurdities;  but  these  are  re- 
deemed by  the  most  transcendent  beauties.  The  old  English 
drama  is,  with  all  its  irregularities,  incomparably  superior  to  the 
modern,  both  in  touching  the  passions  and  in  displaying  just 
views  of  human  character.  The  persons  are  more  discriminated 
by  various  and  appropriate  features,  and  the  nicer  shades  of 
nearly  resembling  characters  are  thus  more  distinctly  marked. 
The  mixture  of  the  comic  and  tragic  in  the  same  plot,  though 
condemned  by  modem  practice,  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  m 
the  pieces  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries ;  nor  is  there 
anything  in  such  a  mixture,  but  what  is  consonant  to  nature.  To 
a  person  of  true  taste,  it  will  be  found  often  to  heighten,  by  con- 
trast, the  capital  emotion  to  be  excited. 

14.  The  compositions  for  the  French  stage,  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  strictly  conformable  to  dramatic  rules, 
and  many  of  those  pieces  are  models  of  a  correct  and  polished 
taste.    The  morality  of  the  French  drama  of  tU!a.t.  ^^  ^xA*^^ 
next  23  hi  general  purer  than  o\3raT  \)\\\,  tJasvr  "^\"^<!ft^  ^x^  ^<&$aKKl^. 
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in  the  nice  delineation  of  character,  and  in  the  power  of  exciting 
the  passions.  Comeille  (d.  1684)  and  Badne  (d.  1699)  brought 
the  French  tragedy  to  its  highest  elevation,  as  Moliere  (d.  1678) 
the  comedy.  Comenie  has  more  grandeur  and  sublimity  than 
his  rival,  who  excels  him  in  the  tender  and  pathetic.  The  come- 
dies of  Moliere,  highly  amusing  in  the  present  time,  were  more 
particularly  valuable  in  the  age  when  they  were  written,  and  had 
a  sensible  effect  in  correcting  its  prevailing  follies — ^the  pedantry 
of  the  ladies,  the  ignorance  and  quackery  of  the  physicians,  and 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  French  noblesse.  The  last  of  the 
eminent  dramatists  who  adorned  France  in  the  seventeenth  cai- 
tury  was  the  elder  CrebUlon  (d.  1764),  who  drew  many  sublime 
and  impassioned  scenes  from  the  source  of  terror;  and  who,  in 
all  his  works,  was  as  eminently  the  friend  of  virtue  as  his  worth- 
less  son  has  been  the  pander  of  vice. 

15.  The  most  eminent  historians  of  the  nxteenth  century  are, 
De  Thou  (F.;  d.  1617),  Davila  (L;  d.  1631),  and  Machiavel  (I.; 
d.  1527).  DeThou  has  written  the  annals  of  his  own  time,  from 
1545  to  1607,  with  great  judgment,  and  in  most  elegant  Ladn 
composition.  The  history  of  Davila,  the  Annals  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  France  in  the  time  of  the  Leagues,  though  the  work  of  a  par- 
tisan, is  composed  with  no  common  degree  of  candour  and  im- 
partiality. Machiavel  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  History  of  Florence,  of  which  the  style  is  classical, 
and  the  matter  well  arranged,  but  too  much  interrupted  by  re- 
flections and  political  discussions.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
BentivogUo  (L;  d.  1644)  composed  his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Flanders,  with  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
perspicuity  of  narrative,  and  eloquence  of  style.  Among  the 
English  historians  in  the  beginning  of  that  period,  Kalei^  (d. 
1617)  is  the  most  distinguished,  though  his  History  of  the  World 
is,  in  point  of  style,  inferior  to  the  judgment  shown  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Clarendon^s  History  of  the  Rebellion  is  a  work  of  the 
highest  merit,  whether  we  consider  the  authenticity  of  its  &cts, 
the  deep  luiowledge  of  human  nature  displayed  in  the  delineation 
of  the  characters,  or  the  grave  and  manly  eloquence  of  the  style. 
If,  in  the  opposition  of  political  opinions,  he  has  been  deemed  too 
partial  in  the  defence  of  his  soverei^  (Charles  I.),  even  his  ad- 
versaries have  admitted  his  perfect  mtegrity  and  entire  convic- 
tion of  the  rectitude  of  the  cause  which  he  supports. 
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SECTION  I. 

OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1688  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  GFORGB  II.  (1760.) 

1.  Character  of  the  Revolution  of*  1688. — ^The  Revolution  of 
1688  was  the  era  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  English  Consti- 
tution. The  great  fact  which  distmguished  this  period  was  not 
the  mere  overthrow  of  one  dynasty,  and  the  establishpient  of 
another :  it  was  the  termination  of  a  contest  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  centuries  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament, 
or  rather,  the  aristocracy.  The  early  Norman  monarchs  were 
absolute ;  but  their  powerful  barons  nad  imposed  limitations  on 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  for  their  own  security; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  the  new  middle- 
class  of  landholders,  which  had  been  created  by  the  extensive 
subdivision  of  property,  particularly  of  the  church  lands,  having 
become  predominant  in  tne  House  of  Commons,  showed  a  desire 
to  limit  still  further  the  royal  authority.  Elizabeth  and  James 
had  discovered  that  the  want  of  money  alone  could  render  a 
parliament  formidable  to  their  power.  Accordingly,  the  one 
practised  a  systematic  parsimony;  the  other  maintained  a  pacific 
policy,  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  parliament,  rather 
than  make  concessions,  by  which  alone  parliamentary  grants 
could  be  obtained.  The  necessities  of  Charles  I.,  and  t£e  di- 
lapidation of  the  revenue  by  his  predecessors,  obliged  him  to 
apply  to  parliament ;  and,  as  the  House  of  Commons  would  only 
grant  supplies  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  certain  rights  of 
the  crown  which  had  always  been  enjoyed,  he  resorted  to  illesal 
means  of  raising  a  revenue,  independent  of  parliament,  which  kd 
to  his  execution  and  the  fall  ox  the  monarchy.  Public  liberty 
retrograded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  The  abolition  of  the 
feudd  payments  on  the  succession  to  estates  at  the  Restoration, 
which  had  contributed  nearly  one-half  of  the  ancient  revenue,  and 
the  substitution  of  excise  taxes  and  increased  customs-duties, 
which  transferred  the  expenses  of  government  from  the  land- 
holders to  the  communitv,  appeared  to  have  calmed  the  parli&» 
mentary  opposition  durmg  ms  teiga*,  «isA\^^  ^«H3kR»"SX,  ^'2^- 
ahrmed  the  hj^h-church  party  inEn^axi^i,  Mi^^^^^-vaRRs^g^^^ 
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and  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  by  a  too  early  betrayal  of  his  in- 
tention to  give  place  and  power  only  to  the  Cathohes,  he  might 
have  rendered  the  monarchy  despotic.  The  House  of  Commons 
even  settled  on  James  for  life,  on  his  accession,  a  greater  reTenoe 
than  any  monarch  of  England  had  ever  enjoyed.*  The  Revo- 
lution was  therefore  a  national  expression  oi  feeling,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Popery,  and  in  favour  of  religious  hberty.  It  was  also 
greatly  promoted  by  clamour  of  the  partisans  of  William  against 
the  new  system  of  taxation,  which  had  transferred  the  expenses 
of  the  state  from  the  land  upon  the  commodities  consumed  by  the 
people,  and  the  obnoxious  duty  of  hearth-money.  The  Kero- 
lution  is  rendered  memorable  for  its  declaration,  that  absolute 
monarchy  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  for  its  aboHtion  of  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  and  non-resistance.  It  inverted  the  relation- 
ship which  heretofore  existed  between  the  law  and  the  ruling 
power,  bv  the  practical  subjection  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  by  iits  assertion  that  the  sovereign  power  existed  in  the 
people.  The  limitations  under  which  the  new  monarch  was  to 
accede  to  the  throne  are  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights^ 
which  was  annexed  to  the  settlement  (see  page  436).  It  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  this  instrument  was  not  a  reform 
bill :  it  was  merely  a  recital  of  ancient  laws  which  had  been 
violated,  and  a  security  against  their  future  violation ;  it  was 
merely  a  declaratory,  not  a  remedial  measure ;  it  neither  trenched 
upon  the  legal  power  of  the  crown,  nor  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
popular  and  parliamentary  privilege;  it  merely  recapitulated 
rights  which  previously  existed,  as  a  firm  and  constitutional 
basis  of  future  reform.  The  declaration  was  confirmed  by  the 
legislature  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  which  was  added  the  important 
provision,  that  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  marriage 
with  a  Romanist,  should  for  ever  exclude  from  the  crown  and 
government  of  the  realm.  On  these  terms,  William  III.,  prince 
of  Orange,  stadtholder  of  Holland,  and  husband  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  James  II.,  accepted  the  throne,  February  13,  1689. 

2.  Improvements  in  the  Constitution,  under  William  III, — 1. 
Among  the  principal  advantages  resulting  fi'om  the  Revolution, 
was  the  Act  of  Toleration,  the  earliest  charter  of  religious  liberty 
This  act  exempted  from  legal  penalties  those  Dissenters  who 
were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  subscribe  the 
declaration  against  Popery;  and  those  ministers  of  dissenting 

*  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  branches  of  hit  revenue  in  1688. 
dear  of  all  deductions,  as  returned  to  parliament  (Commons  Journal,  vol  x.,  p.  37). 
Tonnage  and  poundage  (5  per-cent  customs)  duties,  including  the 

wool,  coal,  and  salt  farm £600,000 

Kxcise  on  beer  and  ale, 666,383 

Hearth.money 246,000 

J'ost-office. 65.000 

Wine  licenses lO.UOO 

New  impositions  on  wine  and  vinegar 178,901 

Duties  on  tobacco  and  sugar, 148.861 

27ur/ on  French  linen,  brand;,  anic,  &C.      .      «      .      .  .        fl3,710 
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congregations,  who  should  subscribe  the  Thirtjr-nine  Articles, 
except  the  thirty-fourth  and  two  succeeiiing  articles,  and  a  part 
of  the  twentieth.  William  was  an  enemy  to  persecution,  and 
would  gladly  have  comprised  in  this  statute  the  abolition  of  the 
Test  Act ;  but  the  spirit  of  party  was  too  strong ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  demoralizing  effects  of  this  statute  had  been  felt  for 
a  century  and  a  half  by  the  conscientious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, that  it  was  expunged  from  the  statute-book,  in  our  own 
day.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  afforded,  indeed,  but  a  scanty 
measure  of  reform :  its  efficiency,  however,  was  much  promoted 
by  the  lenience,  with  which  its  provisions  were  enforced. — 2. 
Another  important  benefit  derived  from  the  Revolution,  was  the 
Settlement  of  the  Revenue,  It  had  been  the  practice  to  settle  on 
the  king,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  produce  of 
certain  taxes,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
crown  and  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  public  service — ^the 
extraordinary  expenses,  as  those  of  war,  being  defrayed  by  spe- 
cial grants  levied  by  assessments  on  property.  But  the  actual 
niisapplication  of  the  revenue  in  the  late  reigns;  the  tempta- 
tion which  was  thereby  offered  to  the  sovereign,  if  warlike,  to 
maintain  from  his  own  resources  a  standing  army,  or,  if  frugal 
and  pacific,  to  govern  without  summoning  a  parliament  at  all ; 
and  the  alarming  extravagance  which  had  marked  the  career  of 
Charles  II.,  determined  the  parliament,  in  1689,  to  set  apart  a 
stipulated  sum  for  the  support  of  the  crown,  and  to  devote  the 
rest  of  the  public  money  to  certain  specified  services,  an  account 
of  which  should  be  annually  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
8.  A  third  reform  was  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  high- 
treason — a  jueasure  loudly  called  for  by  the  iniquitous  condem- 
nations to  be  found  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  State  Trials. 
The  statute  of  1695  provides,  that  all  persons  indicted  for  high- 
treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  should  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  indictment  five  days  before  the  trial — a  period  ex- 
tended by  a  subsequent  act  to  ten  days ;  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  pannel  of  jurors,  two  days  before  their 
trial ;  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  make  their  defence  by 
counsel,  and  to  have  their  witnesses  examined  on  oath ;  that  no 
person  should  be  indicted,  except  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful 
witnesses,  both  attesting  the  same  overt  act,  or  each  attesting 
a  separate  overt  act  of  the  same  treason ;  and  that  prosecutions  ' 
be  limited  to  the  term  of  three  years  after  commission  of  the 
offence.  A  clause  was  inserted,  enacting  that  a  peer  should  be 
tried  by  the  whole  peerage.— 4.  Another  important  consequence 
of  the  Bevolution  was  the  establishment  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  Prom  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.,  every  government  had 
controlled  the  means  of  free  discussion,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Licensing  Act.  In  1693  this  act  expired,  and  has  never  em.<^ 
been  renewed. — 5.  Lastly,  the  dviratioii  ot  ^«^^«xaKc^.^  ^si^ss.^ 
under  Charles  JJ,  had  extended  to  a  pcno^  ol  ^feN«cXft«CL^^ws%^ 
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was  limited  in  1694  by  the  Triennial  Act,  which  provided  that 
every  parliament  should  cease  and  determine  withm  three  years 
from  its  meeting.  Several  of  these  measures  were  at  first  resisted 
by  the  crown ;  but  the  steady  perseverance,  and  eventual  success 
of  the  parliament,  demonstrated  the  growth  of  an  opinion,  that  al/ 
power  is  a  trust  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  that,  when 
abused,  it  may  be  withdrawn. 

3.  Invasion  of  Ireland  by  James  II. — ^As  soon  as  James  had 
vacated  the  English  throne  he  repaired  to  France,  where  he  was 
cordially  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Germain.     His  only  hope  of  recovering  his  forfeited 
dominions  depended  on  his  adherents  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Accordingly,  in  March,  IGSd",  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  and  made  a 
public  entry  into  Dublin.    Here  he  met  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
assented  to  a  bill  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which 
means  the  Protestants  lost  their  estates,  and  were  mostly  ruined: 
three  thousand  were  proscribed;  Ireland  was  declared  independ- 
ent of  the  English  parUament ;  and  the  whole  island  submitted 
to  James,  except  Londonderry,  which,  after  braving  all  the 
horrors  of  a  siese  and  famine,  was  relieved  by  Kirke,  one  of 
William's  generSs.    In  the  following  year,  William  included 
the  war  in  person,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  (July  1,  1691). 
James  was  defeated,  and  returned  to  St.  Germain.   The  whole  of 
Ireland  was  subdued,  and  12,000  Irish  emigrated  to  France.     In 
1692,  a  French  fleet  was  equipped  for  the  restoration  of  James, 
but  was  entirely  defeated  by  Admiral  Russel,  off  La  Hogue.     On 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the  friends  of  James  renewed  their 
negotiations  on  his  behalf.     A  new  Jacobite  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed for  the  assassination  of  William ;  but  the  conspirators  were 
detected,  and  punished  in  1696  by  forms  of  law  inconsistent 
with  those  prescribed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.    After  some  retalia- 
tions on  the  French,  Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697,  to  recognise  the  title  of  William,  which,  smce 
the  queen's  death,  had  become  the  subject  of  dispute ;  and  thus 
were  the  pretensions  of  James  set  aside,  and  the  intrigues  of  war 
terminated  for  several  years.     James  H.  died  at  St.  Germain, 
(Sept.  16,  1701),  leaving  a  son,  whom  Louis  proclaimed  king  of 
England — a  title  which  was  also  recognised  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pope.     The  national  resentment  of 
this  insult  and  breach  of  faith  led  to  some  decided  measures  of 
parliament :  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  queen,  who 
acted  as  regent  for  the  pretender,  were  attainted ;  and  a  hiU  of 
abjuration  was  passed,  by  which  an  oath  was  required  of  all  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  officers,  acknowledging  William  as  rightftd  and 
lawful  king,  and  denying  any  right  or  title  to  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales. 
4.  Affairs  of  Scotland  under  WiUiam  III. — Scotland  followed 
the  example  of  England:  a  dedai«AAOtv  ^sA  Oi-aMa. ^^  Tv^^a  was 
dmwn  up,  and  an  act  of  8etdem«Q\.i^«aa»^\s:k.fe!^wa  ^s&^massv^^ 
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Mary.  The  partisans  of  James,  after  fining  a  si^al  victory 
over  the  troops  of  William  at  Killiecrankie,  imder  Gordon  and 
Dundee,  were  obliged  to  capitulate;  and  William  and  Mary  were 
proclaimed.  The  Scottish  declaration  of  r^hts  affirmed,  among 
other  things,  that  Prelacy  and  precedence  m  ecclesiastical  office 
ought  to  be  abolished  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
^vemment.  The  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  these  two 
forms  of  discipline  had  been  a  melancholy  one  for  Scotland.  To 
enforce  Prelacy  on  a  Presbyterian  population,  every  resource 
which  war,  massacre,  devastation,  the  boots,  and  the  thumb- 
screw could  suggest,  had  been  exhausted.  The  abolition,  there- 
fore, of  the  offensive  institution,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  to 
which  the  nation  was  attached,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
beneficial  acts  of  William's  reign.  The  convention  of  estates 
assumed  the  title  of  a  parliament,  and  continued  to  sit  during  the 
king's  reign.  Many  important  reforms  were  secured  during  its 
session,  besides  those  contained  in  the  declaration  of  rights: 
twenty-six  members  were  added  to  the  representa,tives  of  counties ; 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Stuart  kmgs  were  repealed ;  and 
the  lords  of  articles,*  the  chief  grievance  of  the  parliament, 
abolished.  By  a  subsequent  act,  security  was  afforded  against 
unjust  imprisonment :  the  prisoner  was  to  be  released  on  bail 
within  twenty-four  hours,  on  application  to  a  judge,  unless  com- 
mitted for  a  capital  offence ;  m  this  case,  he  was  to  be  tried 
within  sixty  days.  Notwithstanding  these  constitutional  im- 
provements, considerable  disaffection  was  prevalent  at  this  period 
m  Scotland,  and  is  referred  by  Mr  Hallam  to  **  the  condition  of 
an  ancient,  independent  kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  proud,  hieh- 
spirited  people,  relatively  to  another  kingdom,  which  they  Had 
long  regarded  with  enmity,  still  with  jealousy ;  but  to  which,  in 
spite  of  their  theoretical  equality,  they  were  kept  in  subordina- 
tion by  an  insurmountable  necessity."  To  this  general  sentiment 
must  be  added  the  irritation  caused  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe,  perpetrated  by  the  order  of  William,  in 
1691 ;  and  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  foiling  the  Scot- 
tish project  of  planting  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Danen  in  1699. 
6.  Revenue;  Finance;  Public  Debt, — ^The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  Kevolution,  was  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  government.  Parliament  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  crown ;  and  its  leaders  were  at  liberty  to 
appropriate  the  public  property,  and  to  expend  the  revenue  as 
they  could  agree  among  themselves.  So  long  as  the  monarch 
had  an  independent  administrative  power,  the  parliament  was 

«  The  king  empowered  the  commissioner  to  choose  eight  bishops,  whom  he 
authorised  to  nominate  eight  noblemen ;  these  together  chose  eight  barons  and 
eight  burgesses ;  and  this  whole  number,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  state 
as  supernumeraries,  constituted  the  lords  of  the  articles.  This  commitee  possessed 
the  sole  exclusive  right  and  libe/ty  of  bringing  \u  molVotv«>  \ivii>tAtv%  «)!««(X>\t«w  Ssk 
redresMwg  wrongtt  and  proposing  means  and  exytedvenU  toi  VYw«  t^\«l  «sv^>Q«Ck%^^ 
the tut>jecUj—I*roceeding$  qfthe  Scott  ParliomeAt  T'oidicaled. 
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sparine:  in  its  grants,  in  order  that  its  authority  might  be  felt. 
Untii  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
court  and  the  state  had  been  principally  defrayed  by  the  rent  of 
the  royal  domains,  the  payments  on  the  succession  to  lands  held 
of  the  crown,  and  the  five-per-cent.  customs  duties.  Excise 
duties  were  unknown  until  the  civil  wars,  and  then  only  imposed 
as  a  temporary  expedient  until  order  was  re-established.  They 
were  partly  continued  during  the  Commonwealth ;  but  assess- 
ments on  real  and  personal  property  were  made  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue,  as  had  always  been  the  practice.  At  the 
Restoration,  the  system  was  reversed:  excise  and  customs  duties 
were  then  made  the  primary  sources  of  income,  and  land  taxes 
the  supplementary  and  extraordinary  in  time  of  war.  Charles 
II.  stipulated  with  the  great  landholders,  who  had  the  power  to 
promote  his  restoration,  to  relinquish  the  feudal  prerogatives 
and  claims  on  the  land  (which  had  contributed  about  one-half  of 
the  ancient  revenue,  and  had  long  been  felt  as  vexatious  and 
unequal  in  their  pressure)  for  a  commutation  on  an  equitable 
principle.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  crown  were  abolished  by 
statute  (c.  24, 1660);  but  the  Commons  afterwards  determinecl, 
by  a  majority  of  two,  that  the  crown  should  be  indenmified,  not 
by  a  rent  charge  on  the  lands  exempted,  but  by  increased  excise 
duties  on  liquors  sold  by  retail,  which  illustrates  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  landholders  in  parliament.  On  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  his  ordinary  income  was  fixed  at  two  millions  (no 
provision  being  made  for  the  army  and  navy),  to  be  raised  in 
the  same  manner — a  larger  revenue  than  any  English  monarch 
had  ever  enjoyed.  The  partisans  of  William  inveighed  not  only 
at  the  amount,  but  also  against  the  mode  in  whic£  it  was  to  be 
raised,  as  burdensome  to  the  community  and  an  exemption  to 
the  landholders.  Accordingly,  after  the  Revolution,  notwith- 
standing that  the  power  of  parliament  had  been  greatly  increased, 
a  return  was  made  to  assessments  on  property,  as  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  During  the  Commonwealth,  as  much  as 
eight  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  land  had  been  levied 
during  the  war,  in  lieu  of  military  services,  and  four  shillings  as 
the  peace  assessment  (see  page  430).  In  1692,  a  land-tax,  at 
the  latter  rate  on  real  estate,  and  twenty-four  shillings  for  every 
£100  of  personal  estate  (which,  assummg  the  annual  value  of 
property  at  £6,  rated  both  alike)  was  imposed,  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  commutation  for  the  feudal  profits  abolished  at  the  Restoration, 
and  produced  about  two  millions,  equal  to  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  James  U.  This  laud  tax  was  continued  at  the  same  rate  for 
five  years  in  succession,  and  annually  afterwards,*  sometimes  at 
less,  but  generally  at  the  same  rate  (whatever  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state),  until  the  year  1798,  when  the  original  quota 

•  In  I097f  the  principle  of  the  Und  tw.  wl  ^«a  %\t.«^.  TKe  sum  to  be  raited 
WM  then  fixed,  and  personal  c«Ute  wa«  made  iVve  vt^^'wvM'^  «v^\«^qI  %«.v«(A.-nv«QX^%t 
A  BpeciAed  rate,  while  real  etiate  waa  ou\s  \VaXifL«lotx.Yi^  dft^cvwoa^j.    V>q;\a  tQ(iwv>:\\\>MA. 
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on  each  parish  became  a  fixed  payment,  in  place  of  increasing 
with  the  improved  value  of  the  lands ;  the  consequence  being, 
that  in  1798,  and  at  present,  the  land  tax  is  less  than  one  penny 
in  the  pound  in  some  places,  and  in  others  nearly  four  shilling. 
Until  the  Revolution,  parliament  was  opposed  to  wars,  as  uie 
expense  fell  on  the  land ;  but  when  it  determined  not  to  allow 
an  increase  of  the  land  tax,  and  that  the  expense  must  be  de- 
frayed by  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  by  loans,  then 
William  m.  was  allowed  to  gratifjr  his  passion  fcr  war.  All 
writers  are  agreed  that  from  that  time  a  reckless  extravagance 
was  the  practice  of  every  c:^binet.  During  the  reign  of  WiBiam, 
his  ministers  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  granted  away  the 
crown  lands  without  consideration,  as  it  was  said,  to  increase  the 
dependence  of  the  sovereign.  They  were  protected  from  further 
dilapidation  by  statute,  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  The  ministers 
of  William  have  also  been  accused  of  embezzlin^g  the  revenue, 
and  opposincr  inquiry.  A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
declared,  in  1701,  ^*  that  it  was  notorious,  that  many  millions  of 
money  had  been  given  to  his  majesty  for  the  service  of  the  public, 
which  remain  unaccounted  for."  It  was  stated  at  the  time,  that 
in  five  years,  £10,864,873  had  been  embezzled  or  unaccounted 
for.  Every  measure  proposed  for  the  public  benefit  was  rendered 
abortive,  the  leading  object  of  members  being  to  enrich  them- 
selves, and  to  exempt  their  lands  from  taxation.  Ministers 
favoured  these  views,  to  obtain  support  to  carry  their  measures. 
New  offices  were  created,  and  pensions  granted,  to  increase  the 
ministerial  influence,  regardless  of  the  expense.  The  taxes  were 
increased,  the  revenue  being  raised  from  customs,  excise,  lot- 
teries, land  taxes,  poll  taxes,  taxes  on  marriages,  births,  &c.  In 
1694,  the  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated,  and  lent  a  capital 
of  £1,200,000  at  8  per  cent.,  with  permission  to  issue  notes 
payable  on  demand.  The  East  India  Company  also  obtained 
a  new  charter,  on  lending  two  millions  at  8  per  cent.  Money 
was  also  borrowed  on  the  most  extravagant  terms  on  exchequer 
bills,  and  by  temporary  life  and  perpetual  annuities.  The  total 
sum  raised  during  the  thirteen  years  reign  of  William  HI.  was— 

Customs, £13,296,833 

Excise, 13,649,328 

Land  tax, 19,174,059 

PoU  taxes, 2,557,642 

On  marriages,  births,  &c 276,517 

Various  articles  (including  permanent  loans),  9,745,300 

Temporary  loans  unpaid,            .        .        .  13,348,680 

£72,047,369 

to  be  the  principle  of  erery  subtequent  act,  with  one  exception,  until  1896,  when 
penonal  estate  was  exempted ;  but  there  is  no  eTidence  that  it  was  ever  acted  upoii, 
thus  showing  that  the  assessment  had  been  illegally  levied  Cot  V3a  "i^wt^^  vcA>icAX 
Che  landholden  had  been  afraid  to  claim  the  exempl\on,\«iX.Vci^\tl  1^Q^a^^\«»^^^A 
an  asse$$meat  on  the  injproyed  reptal  of  theiT  pTO^V). 
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Giving  an  annual  expenditure  of  upwards  of  five  millioiis  and 
a-half;  and  leaving,  at  the  death  of  William  m.,  a  public  deht 
amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  millions. 

6.  State  of  Parties  under  Anne, — ^The  Act  of  Settlement  of 
1689  had  determined  that  afber  William  and  Maiy,  and  in  de- 
fault of  their  having  issue,  the  crown  should  descend  to  Anne 
Stuart,  younger  sister  of  Mary,  and  a  Protestant,  to  the  exdu- 
sion  of  their  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Bomish 
faith.  Accordingly,  in  1702,  Anne  ascended  the  throne  offing- 
land.  She  was  wife  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  who  was,  however, 
no  more  than  her  first  subject.  The  events  of  this  reign  were  so 
controlled  by  conflicting  politics,  that  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  distinctive  principles  which  actuated  the  two  leading 
parties  of  the  state,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  *^  Both  of  these 
parties,  it  is  material  to  observe,  a^eed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitution ;  that  is,  in  the  administration  of  government  by 
a  hereditary  sovereign,  and  in  the  concurrence  of  that  sovereign 
with  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  legislation,  as  well  as  in 
those  other  institutions  which  have  been  reckoned  most  ancient 
and  fundamental.  A  favourer  of  unlimited  monarchy  was  not 
a  tory,  neither  was  a  republican  a  whig.  Lord  Clarendon  was  a 
tory,  Hobbes  was  not ;  Bishop  Hoadley  was  a  whig,  Milton  was 
not.  But  they  differed  mainly  in  this :  that,  to  a  tory,  the  con- 
stitution, inasmuch  as  it  was  the  constitution,  was  an  ultimate 
point,  beyond  which  he  never  looked,  and  fi-om  which  he  thought 
it  altogether  impossible  to  swerve ;  whereas  a  whig  deemed  all 
forms  of  government  subordinate  to  the  public  good,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  change  when  they  should  cease  to  promote  that 
object.  Within  those  bounds,  which  he,  as  well  as  his  antago- 
nist, meant  not  to  transgress,  and  rejecting  all  unnecessary  m- 
novation,  the  whig  had  a  natural  tendency  to  political  improve- 
ment ;  the  tory,  an  aversion  to  it.  The  one  loved  to  descant  on 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind ;  the  other,  on  the  mischiefi  of 
sedition,  and  the  rights  of  kings.  Though  both,  as  I  have  said, 
admitted  a  common  principle  (the  maintenance  of  the  constitu- 
tion) ;  yet,  this  made  the  privileges  of  the  subject — ^that,  the 
crown's  prerogative — ^his  peculiar  care.  Hence,  it  seemed 
likely,  that  through  passion  and  circumstance  the  tory  might  aid 
in  establishing  despotism,  or  the  whig  in  subverting  monarchy. 
The  former  was  generally  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
to  freedom  of  inquiry,  especially  in  religion ;  the  latter,  their 
friend.  The  principle  of  the  one,  in  short,  was  amelioration ;  of 
the  other,  conservation."* 

7.  Continental  War;  Marlborough. — ^The  ^neral  character  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
European  system,  will  be  described  in  the  following  section. 
The  negotiations  of  the  grand  aiSSi-axiCfe^  <iommenced  by  William, 

were  e/ig'erly  carried  on  by^a  snecftaaoT^'vVQ«:^-^^\a^ft^"\^3Mi?t- 
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borough  general  of  her  forces  at  home  and  abroad.  The  cam- 
paign began  in  July,  1702.  In  Flanders,  Marlborough  ^ye 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  from  the  field,  and  recovered  some  towns 
which  were  of  importance  for  the  commerce  of  Holland;  he  then 
pursued  Boufflers  to  Liege,  which  he  took  by  assault.  In  1704, 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  carried  the  war  into  Germany, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Blenheim  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  French  and  Bavarians.  In  1706,  the  English  gene- 
ral again  took  the  field  in  Flanders,  and  entirely  defeated  the 
French  under  Villeroy  and  Marsin,  at  Kamillies.  The  result  of 
this  victory  was  the  immediate  conquest  of  all  Brabant.  After 
an  ineffectual  negotiation  for  peace  on  the  part  of  Louis,  another 
desperate  conflict  took  place,  in  1709,  at  Malplaquet.  Marl- 
borough was  again  victorious,  though  at  a  vast  expenditure  of 
life ;  while  the  French,  without  half  the  loss,  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  the  field.  But  the  intrigues  of  a  court  were  never 
more  perilous  to  a  fiivourite  than  in  the  present  reign.  So 
brilliant  and  rapid  had  been  the  success  or  Marlborough,  that 
he  had  eclipsed  every  rival  for  royal  favour — ^had  been  the 
people's  idol,  and,  in  the  bold  language  of  some  of  his  parliament- 
ary admirers,  had  actually  "retrieved"  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
Yet  he  fell  by  the  wiles  of  a  woman.  The  queen,  wearied  of  the 
insolence  of  her  celebrated  fiivourite,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, transferred  her  private  favour  to  Mrs  Masham.  This 
artful  woman,  plajdng  upon  the  queen's  known  partiality  for  the 
tones,  contrived,  m  1707,  the  downfall  of  the  whig  Godolphin 
ministry,  and  the  substitution  of  a  tory  cabinet,  in  the  hands  of 
Harley  and  St.  John.  The  effects  of  the  change  were  soon  felt 
by  Marlborough :  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  censure  to 
the  parliament.  In  1711  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employments, 
and  adjudged  by  the  queen  for  prosecution,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing received,  annually,  sums  of  money  from  tl^e  army  contractors. 
But  the  effects  of  the  favourite's  ascendency  over  the  queen  ex- 
tended fiirther  than  England :  all  Europe  was  affected  by  it.  The 
war  of  the  succession  in  Spain,  which  had  cost  the  nation  so  dear, 
was  abruptly  terminated,  under  circumstances  which  reflect  little 
honour  on  the  government ;  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  left 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne. 

8.  Affairs  of  Scotland  under  Anne, — ^In  1704,  the  Scottish 
parliament,  impatient  of  English  influence,  and  irritated  by  the 
disappointment  of  their  commercial  project  (§  4),  refused  to 
grant  supplies,  unless  connected  with  the  Act  of  Security — ^a 
measure  to  which  the  royal  assent  had  been  refused  in  the 
former  session.  This  act  provided,  that,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
dying  without  issue,  the  states  should  immediately  meet  and 
name  a  successor  to  the  crown,  who  should  be  a  Protestant; 
that  this  successor  should  not  be  the  same  ^eiaoti  ^\i<^  ^^s'oS^ 
posses  the  crown  of  England,  unless  dvmn^  ti!5!t  Ts«i^^»Y?^'SL<e^^ 
u  settlement  should  be  made  in  parAiassi&iQX*  o^  ^'^  xv^goX^  ^».^ 
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liberties  of  the  nation,  independent  of  English  councils;  and 
that  the  prerogative  of  declaring  peace  and  war  should  be  sub- 
jected for  ever  to  the  approbation  of  parliament.     It  appeared 
now  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  uniting  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  Great  Britam,  to  be 
represented  in  one  and  the  same  parliament,  and  for  repealing 
all  existing  laws  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of^ 
either  country.    After  several  discussions  between  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  incorporation  came  into  effect, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1707.    The  celebrated  Act  of  Union  pro- 
vided, that  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  United  Eongdom 
be  vested  in  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being  Protest- 
ants ;  that  all  subjects  of  Great  Britain  enjoy  equal  privileges  of 
trade ;  that  the  coin  be  the  same ;  that  the  courts  of  judicature 
in  Scotland  retain  their  authority  and  privileffes;  that  Scotland 
be  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Grreat  Britain  by  nxteen 
peers,  to  be  elected  for  every  parliament  by  the  whole  body, 
and  forty-five  commoners,  two-thirds  of  whom  to  be  chosen  by 
the  counties,  and  one-third  by  the  boroughs ;  that  the  peers  of 
Scotland  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  immediately  after 
the  English  peers  created  before  the  union,  but  before  all  peers 
of  Great  Britain  who  might  be  created  after  the  union ;  and  that 
the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  forms  of  religious  government  be 
established  for  ever  for  England  and  Scotknd  respectively,  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  union.    This  act  was  for  a  long  time 
offensive  to  many  of  the  Scots :  the  Jacobites  saw  their  hopes  of 
the  succession  annihilated;  the  whigs  apprehended  the  worst 
results  to  their  trade  and  religion,  from  the  influence  of  the  more 
powerful  portion  of  the  legislature.      Indeed,  the  worst  conse- 
quences were  anticipated  on  both  sides ;  and  perhaps  it  is  among 
th6  best  proofe  of  improvement  in  the  principles  of  government, 
that  those  anticipations  have  not  been  realized. 

9.  Projected  Invasion  of  the  Pretender, — In  1707  the  kingdom 
was  threatened  by  an  invasion  from  France.  Charles  Edward, 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  commonly  called  the  Pretender,  son  of 
James  II.,  encouraged  by  the  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  by  the 
powerful  aid  of  Louis,  and  by  contributions  fi-om  the  pope, 
meditated  an  invasion  of  England.  The  ostensible  object  of  the 
French  king  was  to  place  the  chevalier  on  the  forfeited  throne  of 
his  father :  nis  real  aim  was  to  create  a  revolt  in  Great  Britain, 
and  thus  prevent  the  queen  fi-om  sending  troops  against  his 
own  army  m  Flanders.  A  squadron  was  assembled  at  Dunkirk, 
with  the  intention  of  sailing  for  Inverness.  But  the  British 
government  was  apprized  of  the  project:  the  oath  of  abjuration 
was  tendered  to  all  persons;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended;  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  partisans 
were  proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels  •,  while  Sir  George  Byng 
was  prepared  with  a  squadron  to  meeiti  >i*sxfe  ^tnrrk^  vs^  \Saa  coast 
of  Scotland.    The  French  axmameta  ?crevs^ii\\»\X\yivc^%Yt^N^\s!w^ 
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by  a  north  wind  from  landing  at  Inverness,  returned  to  Dunkirk. 
In  1713  alarm  was  again  excited  by  reports  of  a  threatened  in- 
vasion. The  declining  health  of  Anne  awakened  the  hopes  of  the 
Stuart  party.  The  whigs  had  been  removed  from  all  civil  and 
military  employments,  and  their  places  occupied  by  the  tones : 
many  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  intentions 
of  the  queen  herself  were  not  unsuspected :  her  dislike  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  her  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  tories, 
naturally  produced  anxiety  among  the  supporters  of  the  consti- 
tution respecting  the  Protestant  succession.  The  parliament 
E resented  a  series  of  factious  struggles :  the  tories  spoke  of  the  ' 
ouse  of  Hanover  with  contempt  and  aversion ;  the  whigs  ac- 
cused their  opponents  of  favouring  the  Pretender  and  ftirmshing 
supplies  to  his  partisans  in  Scotland.  The  queen  assured  both 
parties  that  there  was  no  ground  for  alarm,  yet  refused  to  invite 
the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  to  come  and  reside  in  the  kingdom.  The  Jacobites  were 
the  more  zealous,  as  the  queen's  health  became  more  precarious. 
JEventually  a  proclamation  was  published,  offering  a  reward  of 
£5,000  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the  Tretender,  on 
nis  landing  in  Great  Britain.  A  penalty  of  high-treason  was  also 
decreed  against  all  who  should  enlist  in  the  Pretender's  service. 
10.  Struggle  between  Whigs  and  Tories. — ^The  reign  of  Anne 
was  imbittered  by  the  incessant  struggles  of  these  contend- 
ing parties.  The  AVhigs  had  supported  William  and  the 
pnnciples  of  the  constitution ;  Anne  evinced  at  an  early  period 
an  attachment  to  the  tories.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had 
ruled*  her  feeble  mistress  with  a  rod  of  iron:  she  fell,  and  another 
favourite  was  adopted.  By  the  wiles  of  the  latter,  the  tories  acced- 
ed to  office,  and  Marlborough's  successes  were  impeded.  In  1708 
the  tories  were,  in  their  turn,  removed  from  power  by  the  new 
favourite's  abuse  of  her  ascendency.  The  fortunes  of  Europe 
were  at  this  time  actually  controlled  by  the  contemptible  intrigues 
of  two  waiting- women.  "  The  house  of  Bourbon,"  says  Mr  Hallam, 
'*  would  probably  not  have  reigned  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  but  for 
Sarah  and  Abigail  at  Queen  Anne's  toilet."  In  1709  a  fresh 
opportunity  arose  for  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  whigs  and 
tories.  Dr  Sacheverel,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's  in  Southwark,  was 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House,  for  preaching  against 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The  trial  lasted  for  three  weeks, 
during  which  period  all  other  business  was  suspended.  At  last 
Sacheverel  was  found  guilty,  prohibited  from  preaching  for  three 
years,  and  his  sermons  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  This 
lenient  sentence  was  considered  a  triumph  by  the  tories,  who 
celebrated  their  victory  by  bonfires  and  illuminations,  and  treat- 
ed the  idol  of  their  faction  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
royalty  itself.  A  popular  clamour  was  excited,  and  employed 
as  a  powerful  means  for  the  ejection  of  t\\^  '^Vv\w  ^^nsvsissJw^Nst^- 
The  tories  returned  to  power,  and  couXAUvxe.^  m  ^o^^t  ^isssss^'^ 
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the  remainder  of  the  present  reign — ^a  period  characterised  not 
only  by  continued  contests  with  their  political  opponents,  but  by 
mutual  animosity  among  themselves.* 

11.  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, — ^JThe  settlement  of  the 
crown  at  the  period  of  the  Kevolution  was  extended  only  to  the 
descendants  of  William  and  of  Anne.  The  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
latter  seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  maMng  further  pro- 
vision for  the  succession.  But  the  premature  deaui,  in  1700,  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  remaining  child  of  seventeen 
which  Anne  had  borne,  rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  preservatiim 
of  peace  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  that  a 
furtner  declaration  should  be  made  of  the  limitation  and  succes* 
sion  of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line.  William  had  always 
been  desirous  that  the  Princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James 
I.,  and  wife  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover,  and  her 
posterity,  should  be  nominated  in  the  Act  of  Succession  as  the 
next  Protestant  heirs.  It  bias  also  been  supposed  that  Anne 
and  her  ministers  would  not  have  objected  to  set  aside  the  Act 
of  Succession  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  queen,  however,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1714,  prevented  any  measure  being  adopted  for  that  purpose. 
The  selection  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  direct  hereditary  title  of  other  claimants,  affords  a  fresb 
proof  that  the  allegiance  of  the  nation  to  its  chief  magistrate  de- 
pended at  this  time  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  legislature,  and 
not  on  any  theory  of  unprescriptible  nght.  Previously  to  the 
new  Act  of  Settlement,  it  was  determined  that  further  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  security  of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the 
subject.  It  was  provided, — 1.  That  all  future  kings  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  2.  That,  in 
case  of  a  foreigner  acceding  to  the  throne,  the  nation  be  not 
obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  foreign 
dominions,  without  consent  of  parliament.  8.  That  no  king 
hereafter  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
without  consent  of  parliament.  4.  That  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment which  are  properly  cognizable  in  the  privy  council  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  recdm  transacted  there,  and  all  resolu- 
tions taken  thereupon,  be  signed  by  the  consentient  members  of 

*  Revenue  and  Ftnanee.'—ThB  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Anne  wai  a  period  of 
war  i  and  as  extraordinary  efforta  were  required,  the  revenue  was  only  equal  to 
about  one.half  of  the  annual  expenditure,  the  remainder  being  raised  by  loans,  as 
in  the  previous  reign.  I'he  following  are  the  sources  from  which  the  sums  expoid- 
ed  were  received,  which  show  an  annual  expenditure,  during  her  reign  of  twelve 
years  and  four  months,  of  about  ten  millions  a-year. 

Customs, £15,113,811 

Excise S0,850,S11 

Landtax, 21,285,900 

Miscellaneous  taxes  and  receipts,  ..••«.•  5  S61,S46 

£02.580,377 
L9»ni,  •       •  ,  •  •       .     50,853,154 
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the  council.  5.  That  no  foreigner,  unless  bom  of  English 
parents,  be  capable  to  be  of  the  privy  council ;  or  a  member  of 
either  house  of  parliament ;  or  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust, 
civil  or  military ;  or  have  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.,  from  the  crown, 
to  himself  or  trustees.  6.  That  no  government  officer  or 
pensioner  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  7.  That  judges*  commissioners  be  made  quamdiu 
se  bene  gesservit^  and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  established ; 
but  that  they  be  removable  upon  the  address  of  both  houses  oif 
parliament.  And,  8.  That  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of 
England  be  pleaded  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  in 
paruament.  Of  these  limitations,  the  first  two  were  suggested 
by  the  jealousy  entertained  of  an  untried  and  foreign  line.  The 
third  was  repealed  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  by  the 
indulgence  of  parliament  to  his  frequent  visits  to  ms  electorate 
of  Hanover.  The  fourth  related  to  the  encroachment  which 
had  been  made  by  the  cabinet  upon  the  functions  of  the  privpr 
council,  and  the  irresponsibility  which  attached  to  the  former :  it 
was,  however,  repealed  in  the  reign,  of  Anne.  The  fifth  was  a 
precautionary  measure  against  the  influence  of  foreigners  under 
a  new  dynasty.  The  sixth  was  directed  against  the  influence  of 
placemen.  It  is  true  that  a  large  sum  was  annually  devoted  to 
the  very  justly  suspected  item  oi  secret-service  money,  and  the 
services  in  which  it  had  been  employed  had  not  always  remained 
secret ;  besides  this,  in  1693,  the  king  had  refused  his  assent  to 
a  bill  which  had  passed  both  houses,  and  which  had  for  its  object 
firee  and  impartial  proceedings  in  parliament.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  so  absolute  an  exclusion  was  impracticable ;  and  the 
original  article  was  repealed  in  1706 ;  when  it  was  provided,  first, 
that  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting  an  office 
under  the  crown,  except  a  higher  commission  in  the  army,  shall 
vacate  his  seat,  and  a  new  wnt  shall  issue ;  and,  secondly,  that 
no  person  holding  an  office  created  since  the  25th  Oct.,  1706, 
shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  or  re-elected  at  all.  The 
seventh  article,  in  making  the  judges*  commissions  during  life  or 
good  behaviour,  placed  it  out  of  tne  power  of  the  crown  to  dis- 
miss them  at  its  own  discretion ;  while  it  referred  the  controlling 
power  over  the  bench  to  the  vigilance  of  the  legislature.  The 
last  article  limited  the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown — a  prero- 
gative liable  to  the  extreme  abuse  of  subverting  the  very 
principle  of  legal  enactments. 

12.  State  of  Parties  under  George  L — On  the  death  of  Anne, 
August  1,  1714,  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  at 
the  Revolution,  and  the  act  for  the  ascendency  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  without  opposition  or  popular  commodon.  The  hopes 
of  the  Jacobite  party,  which  had  been  fed  by  the  duplicity  of 
some  of  the  ministers  during  the  late  reiscv^  -v^t^  TL<cy«  Ssst  ^s^^sst 
broken.     The  tones  were  generally  ex^^x^^ii  feo\a.  ^^  x^"^^ 
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favour,  and  their  places  occupied  by  the  whigs.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  sudden  change  were  soon  manifested  hj  a 
general  disaffection  throughout  the  kingdom:  tumults  were 
raised  in  some  of  the  principal  towns ;  the  clergy  declared  that 
the  established  religion  was  in  danger;  while  the  Pretender, 
taking  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  landed  in  Scotland,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  as  James  III.  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.  But 
Louis  XIV.  died  at  this  time ;  and  the  regent  of  France,  par- 
suincr  a  different  policy,  united  himself  with  England.  The 
rebels,  feebly  supported,  were  defeated  at  Dunbume;  James 
re-crossed  the  sea ;  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Derwentwater  were 
executed,  together  with  thirty  other  persons  taken  with  arms  in 
open  insurrection.  Meanwhile,  the  whigs  were  wreaking  ven- 
geance on  their  political  opponents :  the  tory  ministers  of  £e  late 
sovereign  were  unpeached ;  Lord  Oxford  was  conmiitted  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  languished  for  two  years ;  after  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  divisions  among  the  ministers  and  a  change  in  the 
administration,  he  was  acquitted;  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  secured  themselves  by  flight.  At  this  period, 
the  ministers,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  p>arliament 
during  the  prevalent  disaffection  of  the  kingdom,  procured  the 
repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act,  and  caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  ex- 
tending the  term  of  the  existing  and  all  future  parliaments  to 
seven  years.  This  measure  occasioned  considerable  alarm ;  for 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  how  far  the  duration  might,  at  any 
period,  be  protracted.  Many  attempts  have  accordmgly  been 
made  to  return  to  triennial  parliaments ;  but,  to  the  present  day, 
without  success.  The  attachment  of  George  to  the  whigs  pro- 
cured for  him  the  opprobrious  charge  of  governing  by  a  mction. 
To  this  censure  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Hanoverian  line  acceded  to  the  throne  of  England, 


tended  to  convey  a  particular  reproach,  the  term  was  fully  as 
applicable  to  the  one  party  as  to  the  other. 

13.  Connection  of  England  with  the  Affairs  of  the  Continent, — 
The  union  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land involved  the  latter  country  in  affairs  which  were  foreign  to 
her  true  interests.  The  compliant  aristocracy,  acting  through 
the  medium  of  the  parliament,  not  only  cancelled  the  restriction 
by  which  the  king^s  presence  was  limited  to  his  British  dominions, 
but  actually  permitted  him  to  add  to  his  continental  possessions 
hy  purchase  with  English  money,  and  furnished  him  with  sup- 
plies for  the  maintenance  of  his  German  dependencies.  The  first 
two  Hanoverian  princes  who  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
appeared,  in  fact,  to  hold  the  interests  of  this  country  subordi- 
nate to  those  of  their  contmewla^.  \ioTti\mo\va\  and  to  this  circmn- 
staacOf  connected  with  otViera  xo^aAAXi^  \.vi  NJaa  ^Qim^\iaia^^( 
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these  sovereigns,  are  to  be  attributed  the  growing  disafifection  of 
the  people  towsu*ds  them,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  country 
itseli  was  exposed ;  it  was  observed  iu  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  as  little 
acquainted  with  the  parHamentary  proceedings  as  with  the 
language  of  the  country.  In  1716,  a  storm  was  gathering  from 
the  quarter  of  Sweden.  Charles  XII.,  exasperated  at  the 
purchase,  by  the  elector  of  Hanover,  of  the  dutchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  were  parts  of  his  dominions,  was  preparing 
an  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  Pre- 
tender on  the  throne.  A  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween George  I.,  the  regent  of  France,  and  the  pensionary 
Heinsius  for  Holland.  The  people  of  England  murmured  at 
the  unnecessary  umbrage  thus  given  to  Spain,  with  which  power 
the  nation  had  formed  important  commercial  connections ;  and 
they  argued,  that,  on  pretence  of  an  invasion,  an  opportunity 
might  be  thus  afforded  for  introducing  forei^  troops  to  enslave 
the  nation.  But  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the 
people,  and  the  salutary  murmur  was  disregarded.  A  bill  was 
passed,  by  which  all  mercantile  relations  with  Sweden  were  pro- 
hibited, to  the  great  injury  of  the  British  merchants ;  and  extra- 
ordinary supplies  were  voted,  in  an  unparUamentary  manner,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  king^s  project.  The  impartial  historian 
m!kst  lament  that  the  interests  and  liberties  of  a  ^eat  country 
were  at  this  period  swayed  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  a 
haughty  aristocracy,  which  permitted  the  sovereign  to  prosecute 
his  roreign  schemes  at  a  reckless  expenditure,  so  long  as  it  could 
avail  itself  of  this  and  other  means  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  its 
own  power  at  home.  It  matters  Uttle  which  faction  was  domi- 
nant at  any  particular  moment  of  this  period :  the  results  were 
generally  auke.  Happily  for  the  peace  of  Great  Britain,  Charles 
XII.  was  killed  before  the  commencement  of  the  projected  in- 
vasion, and  the  disputed  dutchies  were  secured  to  the  house  of 
Hanover. 

14.  The  foregoing  events  were  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  un- 
fortunate connection  of  Britain  with  the  aflairs  of  the  continent 
— the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  political  associations,  by  which  a 
nation,  labouring  under  the  burdens  of  increasing  debt  and 
taxation,  was  dragged  by  its  rulers  into  the  arena  of  foreign 
struggles,  without  any  prospect  of  military  glory,  but  with  the 
certainty  of  commercial  and  financial  distress.  In  1718,  George 
I.  and  the  regent  of  France  became  parties  to  the  Quadruple 
Alliance^  by  which  England  was  involved  in  immediate  difiiculties 
with  Spain,  the  result  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  on  Cape  Fassaro  by  Sir  John  Byng,  antecedently  to  a  de- 
claration of^war.  There  were  not  wanting  men  in  the  British 
parliament  to  arraign  these  proceedings^  when,  tk^  ^<^^Qkss(^  01 
supplies  was  brought  forward:  Widpole  affinx\ejQi^5aaK.^«^  -^^k^w 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  a  brea^  oi  ^'fe  xcLoaX  ^kX^xsxvw 
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-■...■-".  v.-.rsi-:*^-r  riTji  r."-.-  *i::ii^  :t  I'liz  -.-iJ-"M-rfi-r<  t^  Assarci- 
y>r.  v^,  rv*i:..'-.-.  .i"-.>i:r  -rii  xriz^ai:  izjL  is  if  ts  ^esc  ibe 
■v/v._:,.-i«-ti.*.i>:  ',f  snyAr'Hrcj  ".:  "mI^  zztzxisl  iz.  iciici  liree  weeks 
%  i\rxj-s:  :^.:=sr..  ▼«  izAi^  '■'•  y-  -*i^  i^izi  :c  £^o*:.»>  ahoold  be 
;t*.-i.=3':  -.>'.:.  *..-..^  ?-,Tir.*s- ^:  na^*:  i[i^  i=ca  : y  »iiT:a  the  dvil 
...**►  vw  <flr..';;...v..-.»>ri»i :  4z.  i  -.1^.-  lil*  frzz.  ii:-"zli  be  ne-esibnised 
',/  *  ':j:f:.i'r..r,:t  ir-^L.  \lh  iilirl^a  iz.i  Trijria  :■:  ill  oncers,  as  well 
4A  :>or;i  f.i^  >;:-»■].-.:-%  4r.i  o:ir:r  siTiiiL.:^  fri-n  lie  crown.     In 


f^-tXAih/^^'uMU  in  iArli2imfiT.t :  bit  the  xnizistnr  iuil  secured  a  stroD-* 
i/iAJoritv,  vj'^i  HV'iiy  motion  f  jr  inquiry  was  rejected.  In  1725, 
<f*:ffr^f'.  I,,  \fHiTt;:  apprf^heoaive  f  jr  the  secoritr  of  his  Grennan 
<lomiriiori4,  /y^nciijde'i,  at  Hanover,  an  alliance  for  fifteen  ^-ean 
with  Vthuva  and  I'ruidia,  by  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
obtaJri<'/J  a  fj^fianuiUid  of  their  several  possessions.  ^^One  sees,  at 
i'lrnt,  niffhi,**  HAyn  Smollett,  "  that  the  interests  of  Germany  dic- 
UiUu\  tti's  tr*jaty  of  Hanover;  but,  in  order  to  secure  the  ap- 
prr;batiori  r;f  (xn;at  Britain,  upon  which  the  support  of  this  alli- 
arir;*'.  rh'u:i\y  desponded,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  insert  the 
ixrMrjt  H'Jatin^  to  crjrnrnerce  and  the  Protestant  reli^on,  as  ii 
t)i<>  lui^a^farKsrit  ha^l  Ijccn  contracted  purely  for  the  advantage 
nnri  ^Utry  of  England.  In  a  word,  the  ministry  began  now  to 
rin^  tliM  r:han;((!H  uiKjn  a  few  words  that  have  been  repeated  ever 
niiKMi,  liko  cabtiliMticid  sounds,  by  which  the  nation  has  been  en- 
(;hiini<id  into  u  vttry  dangerous  connection  with  the  concerns  of 
Llin  (!onlinnnt.  They  harangued,  they  insisted  upon  the  machi- 
nnt'uiM  of  liio  (UHaiTetitud,  l\\<&  OLOsi^na  o^  ^^q'^aa^ pretender,  the 
J'nftiwiniii  iriUsrojit,  am\  t\\vi\iu\aL\iG^o^^o^^T^>\\m>(j£i^^^'i^^^ 
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sions  became  absolutely  terms  of  ridicule  with  every  person  of 
common  sense  and  reflection.**  In  vain  was  it  urged  that  the 
treaty  of  Hanover  would  engage  the  British  nation  in  a  war  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king*s  Grerman  dominions,  contrary  to  the 
express  provision  made  in  the  Act  of  Limitation.  The  ministers 
had  triumphed  too  often  to  fear  defeat :  the  alliance  was  approv- 
ed, and  a  prombe  made  to  support  his  majesty  against  every 
attempt  which  should  be  made  upon  his  teri'itories,  though  un- 
connected, in  every  point  of  view,  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain. 

15.  Last  Session  of  Convocation, — ^At  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  authority  of  convocations  had  almost  dwindled  away. 
They  were  originally  assembled  by  Edward  I.,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  subsidies  from  the  clerical  body.  They  met  in  each 
province,  in  two  houses;  the  upper  house  consisting  of  the 
suflragan  bishops ;  the  lower,  of  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  inferior  clergy.  In  1664,  the  power  of 
self-taxation  was  withdrawn  from  them;  and  the  pnvilege  of 
enacting  canons  had  been  virtually  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  11.  In  the  reign  of 
William  HI.,  a  distinction  arose  of  high  and  low  churchmen, 
the  former  being  characterized  by  great  pretensions  to  sacerdotal 
power,  and  by  tory  poUtics ;  the  latter,  by  the  new  principles  of 
toleration.  In  this  reign,  and  in  that  of  Anne,  the  high-church 
party  endeavoured  to  re-animate  the  convocation,  and  erect  it 
mto  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  but  their  assembHes  only  served 
to  venfy  the  remark  of  Clarendon,  that,  ^^  of  all  mankind,  none 
form  so  bad  an  estimate  of  human  aflairs  as  churchmen.**  In 
1717,  the  proceedings  of  convocation  were  directed  to  an  attack 
upon  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  for  asserting  the  principles  oi 
reli^ous  toleration.  A  tedious  paper  warfare  ensued,  in  which 
Dr  Snape  and  Dr  Sherlock,  the  Kin^*s  chaplains,  took  a  leading 
part:  the  matter  was,  however,  terminated  by  the  removal  of  the 
chaplsuns  by  the  king,  and  the  prorogation  of  the  assembly  by 
the  government.  From  that  period  the  convocation  has  never 
met  for  the  transaction  of  business :  the  custom  now  is,  to  prorogue 
the  meeting  immediately  after  it  has  been  convoked. 

16.  Soi&-Sea  Act. — ^The  year  1720  is  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  British  finance  for  the  passing  of  the  South-Sea  Act  A 
company  was  established  by  Sir  cfohn  Blount,  nominally  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  the  South  Seas  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  government 
from  its  financial  difficulties.  The  national  debt,  amounting  at  this 
time  to  upwards  of  fifty  millions,  was  comprehended  under  the 
two  heads  of  redeemable  and  irredeemable  encumbrances.  The 
company  was  authorized,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  take 
in,  either  by  subscription  or  purchase,  the  whole  of  the  debt^  and 
was  empowered  to  raise  the  sum  required  \sy  ^ssiSka  "vsc^qtl  KSoa  «^- 
isting  proprietors^  by  receiving  sub&cx\p\AOika  iox  x^fc"^  ^Jw^^O^"^ 
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granting  annuities,  or  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  debentures.  A 
report  was  circulated  that  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  would  be 
exchanged  by  the  Spaniards  for  some  rich  places  in  Peru,  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  South*Sea  trade,  and  enlarse  the  profits 
of  the  shareholders.  By  this  artifice,  the  price  of  the  stock  was 
raised  to  ten  times  its  onginal  value.  The  whole  nation  was  de- 
ceived, and  absorbed  in  the  mania  for  stock-jobbing.  But  in  a 
short  time  the  bubble  burst :  the  price  rapidly  fell ;  thousands  were 
ruined;  and  public  credit  sustained  a  severe  blow.  It  appeared, 
from  inquiries  instituted  by  parliament,  that  several  members  of 
the  admmistration  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  shared  in 
this  nefarious  trafiic.  Aislabie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
expelled  firom  parliament  for  his  disgraceful  conduct  in  the  afiair. 
The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  was 
severely  censured  by  a  large  minority  of  the  Commons;  and, 
though  acquitted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  ministry,  resign- 
ed  his  office,  which  was  conferred  upon  Sir  Robert  WaJpole. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  minister,  the  popular  ferment  subsid- 
ed, and  public  credit  was  re-established.* 

17.  State  of -Parties  at  the  Accession  of  George  II, — George  11. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  11,  1727,  and  pursued  a  sunilar 
policy  to  that  of  his  father.  His  Hanoverian  possessions  were  the 
object  of  his  principal  attention,  while  the  afiairs  of  Great  Britain 
were  mainly  conducted  by  the  aristocracy  at  home.  The  house 
of  Brunswick  being  now  established  on  the  throne,  a  change  took 
place  in  the  relative  position  of  parties.  At  the  head  of  the 
ministry  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  an  avowed  whig,  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  reigning  family.  But  so  overwhelming  was  his  love  of  power, 
that  he  would  not  endure  a  rival ;  and  so  absolute  his  control, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  corruption  which  would  at  all  times 
secure  a  majority  in  parliamenti  that  some  of  his  ablest  suppor- 
ters were  converted  into  his  bitterest  opponents ;  and  an  opposition 
was  created  out  of  the  whig  party,  by  which  he  was  eventually 
overthrown.  Pulteney  and  Carteret  abandoned  their  colleague, 
and  joined  the  opposition ;  Townshend  retired  into  private  Bfe ; 
Chesterfield  and  a  crowd  of  nobles  were  dismissed  fi'om  their 
offices;  and  Walpole  was  obliged  to  encounter  an  opposition 
containing  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of  the  day,  headed 

«  The  public  revenue,  on  the  average  of  the  four  yeart  preceding  the  death  of 
George  I.,  was  £6,762,643 ;  but  the  average  annual  expenditure,  during  his  reign  of 
nearly  eleven  years,  was  nearly  eight  millions.  The  following  are  the  sources  from 
which  the  total  amount  was  received: — 

Customs, £'21,6:32,985 

Excise, 30,421,451 

Stamps, t 1.675,609 

Land  Uz,  16,470,022 

Mifcellaneoas,     ••.*.«....       .     4.800,000 

£77,000.067 
Zjtmng,     ,        ....•.»--»-        %,832,0»3 
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by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  reenforced  by  the  powerful  aid  of 
Lyttelton  and  Pitt.     At  this  juncture  were  arrayed  on  one  side 
the  discontented  whigs,  professing,  under  the  name  of  patriots^ 
or  the  country  party,  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Revolution, 
leagued  with  high-church  tories  and  uncompromising  Jacobites ; 
on  the  other,  the  court  party,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  a 
man  who  boasted  of  havmg  m  his  purse  a  majority  of  parliament, 
and  a  tariff  of  consciences.    It  appeared,  indeed,  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation,  which  in  former  times  had  been  endangered  by 
prerogative,  were  now  more  safely  prostrated  by  venSity  and 
corruption.     The  power  of  the  mimster  was  unboimded.    Al- 
though the  debt  of  the  nation  now  exceeded  fifty  millions,  he 
moved  that  the  sum  allowed  for  the  civil  list  should  be  increased 
to  £800,000 :  a  standing  army  of  18,000  men  was  maintained  in  a 
time  when  all  Europe  was  at  peace :  a  bill  for  impressment  of  seamen 
was  carried  in  defiance  of  Pitt,  who  declared  it  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  Hberty  of  the  subject,  and  a  great  step  towards  despot- 
ism.   Indeed,  so  arbitrary  were  the  measures  of  this  minister,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  was  considered  to  have  de- 
serted the  whig  principles  of  the  Revolution,  to  have  engrossed 
the  administration  by  indirect  means,  and  to  have  depended  for 
support  upon  a  military  power,  by  which  the  people  were  over- 
awed, and  consequently  enslaved.    In  1741,  Walpole  retired  firom 
office,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Orford.     It  was  then  discovered, 
by  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  administration,  that  he  had  secured  to  him- 
self nearly  a  million  and  a-half  of  the  public  money ;  that  he  had 
expended  £50,000  on  authors  and  newspaper  writers,  for  the 
defence  of  his  measures;  and  that,  on  the  morning  previous  to 
his  resignation,  he  had  signed  orders  on  the  treasury  for  £30,000. 
18.   Finance. — ^The  sources  firom  which  the  supplies  were 
drawn  to  meet  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  during  this 
period,   deserve  attention,   as  illustrating  the  gradual  depar- 
ture fi*om  the  principle  of  direct  to  that  of  indirect  taxation ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  in  transferring  the  burdens 
of  the  nation,  in  great  measure,  fi'om  the  landed  proprietory  to 
the  large  mass  of  the  imrepresented  community.    The  expense 
of  the  year  1727,  amounting  to  four  millions,  was  defi'ayed  by  a 
land  tax  of  three  shillings  m  the  pound,  a  malt  tax,  and  a  loan 
on  the  bank,  for  which  annuities  were  granted  to  that  corpora- 
tion, to  be  raised  by  duties  on  coals  imported  into  the  city  of 
London.     It  was  urged,  to  no  purpose,  that  the  duty  on  coal 
imported  into  London  affected  the  trade  of  that  city  only,  and 
that  the  inequality  of  the  burden  was  a  great  discouragement  to 
the  manufactures,  and  a  hardship  upon  all  the  trading  inhabitants 
of  the  city.    Some  incidents  of  this  and  the  followmg  year  de- 
monstrate the  irresponsibility  assumed  by  tha  dc>xQiQ»3C!&»  ^-wN^i . 
A  petition  was  addressed  to  the  king^xec^es^Mi^  ^^^s^^s^sact^^- 
count  of  the  distribution  of  £250,000,  ^\xtfito.\i"BA\i'i«JCL^^JsaRja^^ 
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the  general  charge  for  securing  trade,  navigation,  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  peace  of  Europe.  A  general  answer  was  returned, 
that  the  money  had  been  applied  to  secret  services :  a  particular 
account  was  refused.  On  another  occasion,  the  sum  of  £300,000, 
arising  from  a  certain  duty,  was  omitted  in  the  accounts  of  the 
national  debts.  After  some  severe  reflections  upon  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  public  accounts,  the  error  was  corrected.    In 

1731,  Walpole  reduced  the  land  tax,  usual  at  four  shillings,  to 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  restored  the  duties  on  salt.  In 
vain  it  was  urged  that  this  tax  particularly  affected  the  poor, 
who  could  not  afford  to  eat  fresh  provisions;  that  it  introduced 
innumerable  frauds  and  perjuries  m  various  articles  of  traffic; 
that  it  was,  in  effect,  a  step  towards  a  general  excise ;  and  that 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  resolving  to  grind  the  &ces  of  the 
poor,  in  order  to  ease  a  few  rich  men  of  the  landed  interest.    In 

1732,  Walpole  introduced  a  bill  for  an  excise  upon  tobacco;  but 
the  measure  was  so  unpopular,  that  the  parliament- house  was 
beset  by  multitudes,  and  the  life  of  the  minister  was  endangered: 
the  project  was  therefore  abandoned.  In  1735,  a  duty  of  twenty 
shillmgs  a  gallon  was  imposed  on  spiritous  liquors;  and  it  was 
further  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  sell  such 
liquors  without  a  license  &om  the  government,  the  cost  of  which 
should  be  fifty  poimds  annually.  Petitions  were  presented  by 
the  merchants  connected  with  the  sugar  colonies,  requesting  a 
relaxation  of  the  duty  in  the  article  of  rum :  a  clause  was  con- 
sequently inserted,  in  favour  of  the  beverage  known  by  the  name 
of.  punch.  In  1739,  when  preparations  were  making  for  a  war 
with  Spain,  and  extraordinary  expenses  were  incurred,  the  land 
tax  was  again  raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  at  which  it 
continued  for  several  years.  In  1746,  the  connection  of  England 
with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the  subsidies  granted  to 
foreign  potentates,  involved  the  country  in  expenses  amounting 
to  nearly  9 J  millions.  This  sum  was  raised  by  the  usual  taxes; 
to  which  were  added  new  imposts  on  windows,  carriages,  and 
spiritous  liquors,  a  lottery,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking  fund. 
Li  the  following  year  a  similar  sum  was  raised,  principally  on  a 
loan  by  subscription,  chargeable  on  a  new  subsidy  of  poundage 
exacted  from  all  merchanSse  imported  into  Great  Britain.  By 
these  increasing  demands,  the  national  debt  had  accumulated,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  eighty  millions  sterling.  In  1749,  Mr  Pelham 
brought  in  a  bill  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  debt  from  four 
to  three  per  cent.,  offering  to  pay  the  capital  to  those  stock- 
holders who  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  reduction :  the  measure 
was  passed  without  much  opposition,  and  the  debt  was  propor- 
tionably  lightened.    In  1758,  the  taxes  incurred  by  providing 

Ibr  the  sea  and  land  service,  "Viy  iote^^  sv3fc%\<^e,s^  aiid  domestic 

expenseSj  amounted  to  10^  Tm\iioivft.    'fi»^\^^&^^>a&waiL\K3>s»^^ 

duty  of  5  per  cent,  was  laid  u^oii  «^  ^«\axv^  «cA  T^^\!.sksso&  vsJv 
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public  officers  who  received  more  than  £100  a-year:  a  tax  of  a 
shilling  was  laid  upon  every  dwelling-house,  and  sixpence  upon 
every  window  exceeding  fifteen.  The  debt  was  now  increased 
to  87  millions.  In  the  following  year  the  expenses  amounted  to 
upwards  of  15^  millions,  and  the  debt  rose  to  nearly  108J  mil- 
lions sterling.* 

Dispute  with  Spain. — ^In  1737  the  attention  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  called  to  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
America  on  the  English  merchant  vessels  and  their  crews :  under  the 
pretext  of  searching  for  contraband  goods,  ships  had  been  boarded 
and  plundered,  and  sailors  imprisoned.  The  merchants  of  Eng- 
land complained  of  the  injury  done  to  their  commerce :  the  nation 
at  large  called  for  vengeance.  But  Walpole  was  imwilling  that 
the  means  by  which  his  domestic  system  was  supported  should 
be  devoted  to  military  purposes :  he  feared  also  that  an  open 
rupture  with  Spain  would  lead  to  a  wai*  with  France,  both  of 
these  countries  being  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  Negotiations  were  instituted;  but  Spain  failed  in  her 
engagements :  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were,  consequently, 
granted  against  the  Spaniards,  andAdmiral  Vernon  sent  to  America 
to  surprise  Porto  Bello.  At  this  period  took  place  the  famous 
expedition  of  Anson,  who  passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  disturbed 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  South  Sea,  captured  a  galleon,  and 
returned  to  England  laden  with  booty,  ailer  having  sailed  round 
the  world  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  nine  months.  The 
death  of  the  emperor,  Charles  VII.,  which  occurred  in  1745, 
involved  Europe  m  a  war,  in  which  England  took  part;  and  fix)m 
this  time  the  dispute  with  Spain  merged  into  a  continental  con- 
test, which  was  terminated  in  1748  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.     This  subject  forms  part  of  a  following  section. 

20.  Invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  Charles  Edward. — ^The 
Jacobites  in  England  had  not  yet  given  up  their  favourite  pro- 
ject of  restoring  the  Stuart  fainily  to  the  throne.  Encouraged 
by  their  promises  of  assistance,  and  by  the  increasing  disaffection 
of  the  people  to  th^  ruling  sovereign,  Charles  Edward,  son  of 
the  Pretender,  landed  in  Scotland  in  1745 ;  and  having  collected 

•  Sir  John  Sinclair  speaktof  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  during  the  reign  of  George 
II.  the  court  was  fully  irapresied  with  the  idea  that  nothing  could  curb  the  turbu. 
lent  spirit  of  the  English,  or  prevent  another  revolution,  but  engaging  them  in  per. 
petual  wars,  and  loading  them  with  increased  taxation.  In  the  year  1759,  preceding 
the  death  of  George  II.,  the  revenue  produced  the  following  sums:— 

Customs, £1,985,376 

Excise,  including  malt,     ...*.».....         3,887,349 

Stamps, 263,207 

Incidents,  650,000 

Landux, 1,737,60S 

ToUl,      ....  £8,523,540 

But  the  total  sum  levied  by  taxes,  during  hie  reign  of  thirty.nine  years,  amounteU 

to         .       .        .        • •        •       SA\-\  ?LYV§JJk\ 

Dyltmnt, \a^aa.^WL 
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about  1200  men,  commenced  hostilities.  A  reward  of  £30,000 
was  offered  to  any  one  who  should  apprehend  the  ady^itorer, 
and  a  similar  price  was  set  by  him  upon  the  head  of  the  elector 
of  Hanover.  Meanwhile  Charles  proclaimed  his  &ther,  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  Perth,  Dundee, 
and  other  places.  He  then  secured  Edinburgh,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Holyrood-house,  where  a  manifesto  was  read,  declaring 
him  regent  of  his  fkther^s  dominions.  Four  thousand  English, 
under  Sir  John  Cope,  advanced  upon  Edinburgh,  and  were 
completely  defeated  by  Charles,  with  tnree  thousand  Highlanders, 
at  Irrestonpans.  Thus  encouraged,  Charles  entered  England, 
took  Carlisle,  proceeded  through  Lancaster  and  Preston  to 
Manchester,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters,  and  finally 
advanced  to  the  town  of  Derby.  It  has  been  supposed  that, 
had  he  proceeded  with  expedition,  he  might  have  made  himself 
master  of  London.  But  he  was  miserably  deceived  in  his  hopes 
of  raising  an  army  of  followers :  few  joined  his  standard,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Scotland  before  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  a  royal  army.  Twice  were  the  regular  troops  defeated 
at  Falkirk  by  the  rebels,  who  now  determined  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisive action  at  Culloden.  There  they  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  Charles  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight.  For  five 
months  the  unhappy  fugitive  wandered  about  in  disguise,  exposed 
to  every  privation  and  hardship.  At  length  he  escaped  in  a  vessel, 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  Brctagne.  But  the  humiliation  of  this 
misguided  youth  was  not  yet  complete.  It  was  stipulated,  among 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  neither  the  Pre- 
tender nor  any  of  his  descendants  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  territories  belonging  to  any  of  the  parties  of  that  treaty.  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Stance  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Charles  Edward  refused  to  leave  Paris,  and  was  in  consequence 
arrested.  Upon  this,  he  yielded,  and  repaired  to  Avignon,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  by  the  pope's  legate. 

21.  Hostilities  in  America, — ^The  peaceof  Aix-la-Chapelle(1748) 
was  of  short  duration.  Hostilities  had  not  been  suspended  in 
America.  To  such  a  degree  of  importance  had  the  commercial 
and  colonial  interests  now  risen,  that  remote  wastes  and  islands 
became  the  occasion  of  a  war,  which  spread  over  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  The  want  of  geographical  certainty  in  the  transatlantic 
colonies  was  now  displayed  in  all  its  unhappy  consequences. 
Disputes  had  fi-equently  arisen  between  the  English  and  the 
French  respecting  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  lliis  country, 
termed  by  the  French  Acadia,  was  adjudged  to  England  by  tne 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  and  the  cession  was  confirmed  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  the  want  of  precision  in  limiting  the 
boundary  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  nations,  for  England  connected  New  Brunswick 
with  the  disputed  territory.  "D\sp\3i\«a  aiQ?,^  ^^tl^a  &ame  time  in 
consequence  oi  the  erectioii  o^  ioT\,s^\i^  \)aa  "^^x^Ovi^  v^<2fsi%^>^ 
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Ohio,  in  order  to  connect  Louisiana  and  Canada,  this  was  re- 
sented by  the  English,  who  had  akeady  established  forts  in  those 
parts.  Another  contested  point  was  the  occupation,  by  the 
French,  of  the  islands  of  the  Antilles,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominique,  and  St.  Lucia,  which  had  been  declared  neutral  by 
former  agreements.  The  causes  of  animosity  at  this  time  were, 
however,  not  confined  to  the  colonies  of  America — ^the  rivalry  of 
the  two  nations,  which  affected  to  dictate  the  laws  of  civilization 
to  the  world,  was  producing  its  disastrous  consequences  in  the 
East  Lidies ;  while  the  connection  of  England  with  Prussia,  during 
the  seven  years'  war,  involved  her  in  aU  the  military  and  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  the  continental  states.  Thus  the  American 
and  the  European  wars  were  resolved  into  one;  but,  before 
their  termination,  they  were  separated,  and  concluded  by  distinct 
treaties  of  peace.  The  events  of  the  former,  being  more  exclu- 
sively an  English  war,  are  here  enumerated :  the  latter  will  be 
noticed  in;  a  subsequent  section. 

22.  In  1748,  a  project  was  formed  of  planting  a  British  colony 
in  Nova  Scotia :  a  bounty  of  fifty  acres  of  land  was  granted  to 
every  private  soldier  or  seaman  disposed  to  emigrate:  4000 
adventurers  embarked  in  this  scheme,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Halifax,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  nobleman  who  had  taken  the 
greatest  share  in  the  enterprise.  The  settlers  were,  however, 
much  annoyed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Lidians,  who  were  insti- 
gated by  the  French.  Hostilities  were  commenced  in  1754-6, 
by  the  mutual  seizure  of  forts  and  of  vessels;  but  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  war  broke  out  with  events 
disastrous  to  England.  Among  the  most  humiliating  of  these  was 
the  loss  of  Minorca,  in  1756,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Admiral 
Byng,  who  had  been  despatched  fi'om  Gibraltar  to  relieve  Port- 
Mahon,  and  who  returned  without  offering  any  resistance  to  the 
French  squadron,  which  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own.  At  this 
momentous  crisis,  the  administration  of  England,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  distracted  by  cabals,  was  ruled  by  Pitt,  who  was 
made  secretary  of  state,  with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war 
and  of  foreign  affairs.  A  series  of  brilliant  victories  ensued.  In 
July,  1758,  Louisburg  fell ;  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  was 
reduced ;  and  the  French  fleet,  to  which  the  defence  of  North 
America  had  been  intrusted,  was  destroyed.  Li  the  following 
^-ear  fell  Guadaloupe,  then  Ticonderoga,  then  Niagara;  the 
French  squadron  which  had  taken  Minorca  was  completely  de- 
feated by  Boscawen,  off  Cape  Lagos;  but  the  crownmg  of  the 
year  was  the  fall  of  Quebec,  under  General  Wolfe.  In  the  year 
1760,  the  superiority  of  British  valour  was  evinced  by  fresh 
triumphs :  Montreal  was  taken,  and  the  whole  of  Canada  wrested 
from  the  French.  At  this  period,  England  had  reached  the 
height  of  her  ambition;  and  the  great  commoner,  whose  councils 
ha^laced  her  in  that  position,  had  attracted  ^Jaa^iAssKt^^'^s^^ 
all  Europe.    George  H.  died  on  t\ie  ^b^ik  O^i^sJo^x^ Yl'^^\"^^aN- 
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\xi3  minister  lived  to  witness  a  revolution,  by  wHch  the  aspect  of 
aSairs  in  England  was  completely  changed. 

23.  Innovations  during  the  last  two  Reigns, — The  period  of 
forty-six  years,  during  which  the  throne  of  England  was  occu- 
pied by  the  first  two  Gorges,  was  marked  by  several  important 
changes  in  the  constitution,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  ac- 
cession of  two  princes  who  were  foreign  in  their  birth,  language, 
and  prejudices,  and  little  capable  of  judging,  from  the  experience 
gathered  from  a  contracted  continental  pnncipality,  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  resources  of  such  a  nation  as  Great  Britain.  The 
comparative  indifference  evinced  by  George  I.  to  his  adopted 
country,  and  the  general  subordination  of  the  interests  of  this 
country  to  those  of  their  native  electorate,  by  both  himself  and 
hb  successor,  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  England,  by  the  promo- 
tion of  German  schemes  and  alliances,  to  an  extent  whidi  could 
never  have  been  tolerated,  if  the  'voice  of  an  indignant  people 
had  been  duly  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Subsidy  aner 
subsidy  was  voted  away — ^to  Sweden — to  the  queen  of  Hungary 
— ^to  the  king  of  Sardinia — to  the  German  principalities,  for  somo 
ever-new  continental  project ;  while  the  amount  of  public  debt 
increased,  and  the  burden  of  interest  thereon  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people ;  while  new  duties  on  consump- 
tion, awakening  discontent,  disaffection,  and  riot,  were  cramping 
the  elastic  energies  of  an  ardent  commercial  population;  and 
while  the  ruling  family  was  from  time  to  time  fearfully  re- 
minded that  the  representatives  of  their  predecessors  on  the 
throne,  though  exiled,  were  not  extinct.  But  the  tale  is  easily 
told ;  it  is  but  to  ghmce  at  the  actors  in  the  political  drama,  to 
enable  even  the  superficial  observer  to  unravel  the  plot:  a 
sovereign  with  foreign  prepossessions,  an  absolute  minister  with  a 
venal  parliament,  an  opposition  whose  views  extended  no  further 
than  to  a  change  of  hands — these  were  the  parties  which  en- 
tangled England  in  the  web  of  foreign  poHtics  and  war.  At  the 
dose  of  this  period,  it  is  true,  the  naval  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  was  established,  her  commerce  flourishing;  but  to 
attribute  these  results  to  the  operations  above  enumerated, 
were  just  as  logical  as  to  assert  that  the  heavilv-laden  vessel, 
which  stems  the  current  and  enters  the  port,  is  benefited  in 
her  perilous  passage  by  the  weight  of  her  cargo. 

24.  The  principal  change  effected  in  the  constitution,  during 
the  preceding  period,  was  the  permanence  of  a  standing  army. 
The  practice  of  maintaining  a  military  force  was  unknown  in  tins 
country  before  the  time  of  the  civil  war :  the  guards  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.  amounted  to  about  5,000  men ;  and,  in  the  short 
interval  between  the  peace  of  Ryswick  and  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  the  standing  force  did  not  exceed  7,000  troops. 
So  jealous  were  the  Commoi^s  oi  itlt^  \>TVN^^^<i  m  tha  reign  of 
William  HI.,  that  they  Yiesitat^^iiot.  \.o  ^^V.  ^'^^KssL^'^KSBfiL 

Maintaining  hb  Dutch-guatOLa— wi  oSoxio^  ^^x -w\iv^\v^  xisss'^a^r 
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ened  to  abandon  the  government.    But  from  the  earljr  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  during  the  entire  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor, a  vote  was  annually  demanded  of  about  17,000  troops.     In 
vain  did  the  patriots  urge,  in  1732,  that  a  standing  army  is  a 
body  of  men  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people,  governed  by 
different  laws,  and  blindly  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  comand- 
ing  ofQcer ;  that  the  surroimmng  nations  were  enslaved  by  those 
very  means ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  liberties  of  a  people 
to  be  preserved  in  any  coimtry  where  a  numerous  standing  army 
is  maintained.     These  arguments  were  employed  by  the  opposi- 
tion ;  but  the  same  persons,  when  in  power,  advocated  and  carried 
the  very  measures  which  they  had  formerly  condemned.     It  was 
maintained  by  the  dominant  party,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  that  a 
regular  army  was  necessary  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  power 
abroad ;  ana  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disaffection  of  the 
kingdom,  arising  from  numerous  acts  of  its  rulers,  suggested  to 
the  government  the  convenience  of  such  a  display.     But  the 
jealousy  which  existed  against  the  innovation  occasionally  broke 
out  into  an  overt  act ;  for  such  must  be  considered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  militiay  which  was  adopted  in  1757,  though 
against  the  wishes  of  the  government.   By  this  act  it  was  provided, 
that  32,840  militia-men,  being  one-half  of  the  number  originally 
proposed  by  the  Commons,  should  be  raised  for  the  whole  king- 
aom  of  England  and  Wales. 

25,  Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  period  was  the 
subservience  of  parliament  to  the  administration.    It  signified  little 
of  what  materials  the  administration  was  composed :  the  whigs 
of  the  Reformation,  the  tory  or  motley  government  of  Anne,  the 
whigs  under  Walpole,  the  opposition  or  patriot  whigs  who  suc- 
ceeded him — ^all  were  enabled  to  command  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment, by  means  of  oflices,  pensions,  or  more  clandestine  corrup- 
tion.   A  large  sum  was  set  aside  annually,  under  the  head  of 
secret-service  money,  the  disposal  of  which  was  not  explained : 
it  was,  however,  generally  supposed,  and  sometimes  proved,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  members  of  both  houses.     The  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners were  excluded  from  parliament,   were  found    to    be 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  dependants  on  power 
into  the   House  of  Commons:   new  offices  were  continually 
created,  with  extravagant  salaries;   the  power  of  the  crown 
to  grant  pensions  knew  no  limits  but  tne  discretion  of  the 
minister,  and  the  necessities  of  the  civil  list.    To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  the  influence  of  the  court  exerted  in  the  time  of 
William,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  1692,  touching  free  and 
impartial  proceedings  in  parUament.    This  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent all  members  of  parliament  from  holding  places  of  trust  and 
profit,  and  was  particularlv  levelled  sigmst  \Jafe  o^^^iwr^  ^cjl  ^'^ 
army  and  navy,  who  had  insinuated  tYLerQa^-^^a  '\»X»  ^^\issv»ss.^ 
in  such  Jiumbers,  that  this  was  commoT^-^  c»3\'^  ^^  ^i'Sksyss^ 
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parliament.  Against  this  bill  the  ministry  employed  their  whole 
strength,  and  it  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  two  voices :  in  the  following  session  it  passed  both  houses, 
and  was  then  negatived  by  the  mng.  In  1694,  Sir  John  Trevor, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  convicted  of  having  re- 
ceived a  bribe  for  his  services  in  carrying  a  bill  through  the 
house.  About  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that  nearly 
£90,000  had  been  expended  in  secret  services  for  obtaining  the 
new  charter  of  the  East  India  Company;  that  Sir  Thomas 
Cooke,  one  of  the  directors,  and  a  member  of  the  house,  had 
been  the  chief  manager  of  this  infamous  traffic ;  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  impeachment  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  in  this  matter.  Attempts  were 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  of  George  I.  to  restrain  the 
undue  influence  of  power  over  parliament,  but  in  vain :  they 
were  as  constantly  defeated  by  the  long  and  the  aristocracy. 
Walpole  is  represented  by  some  historians  as  a  great  statesman : 
his  power  was  unquestionably  great,  but  it  was  purchased  at  an 
enormous  expense ;  and  at  no  period  of  English  history  did  the 
House  of  Commons  contain  more  dependants  on  the  court,  than 
during  the  administration  of  Walpole.  Before  this  time,  it  had 
been  usual  to  conduct  these  deUcate  matters  under  the  veH  of 
secrecy ;  they  were  now  the  subject  of  conversation.  In  1754, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  proposed  to  Mr  Fox  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  disposal  of  the  seoret-service  money,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  purchase  of  the  members  of  parliament, 
should  be  left  to  himself.  "My  brother,"  said  Newcastle, 
"  when  he  was  at  the  treasury,  never  told  anybody  what  he  did 
with  the  secret-service  money.  No  more  wm  I."  Fox  cared 
little  about  the  money,  or  the  disposal  of  it,  further  than  was 
necessary  for  him,  as  leader  of  the  house,  to  prevent  his  speeches 
being  ridiculous. — "How  can  I  lead,"  he  said,  "in  the  Commons 
without  information  on  this  head?  How  can  I  talk  to  gende- 
men,  when  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  have  received  gratifica- 
tions, and  which  have  not  ?  And  who,"  he  continued,  "  is  to  have 
the  disposal  of  the  places?" — "I  myself,"  replied  the  duke. — 
"  How,  then,  am  I  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons  ?  " — "  Oh  I 
let  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  come  to  me." — ^Fox 
then  alluded  to  the  approaching  election,  and  inquired  how  the 
ministerial  boroughs  were  to  be  filled  up.  "  Do  not  trouble 
yourself,"  was  the  answer;  "that  is  all  settled."  The  super- 
ficial observer  of  human  events  is  tempted  to  believe  that  cor- 
ruption, when  it  has  thrown  aside  the  veil,  has  even  ceased  to  be 
disreputable. 

26,  A  few  cases  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  illustrative  oi  t\ie  oaXiWcvt^  ^aswmed  by  parliament 
under  the  name  of  privilege,  an^  o^  itJaa  ^^^Xowarj  -mVoL^wNcsviSsv^^M^ 
^^y  viewed  the  interference  oi  ^iiie  -^eo^eVij  \s!ks».\ja  qIi^qxasms^ 
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In  1701,  the  deputy  lieutenants,  above  twenty  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  grand  jury,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  remonstrating 
with  them  for  not  giving  effect  to  the  measures  of  the  king,  and 
requesting  them  to  turn  their  loyal  addresses  into  bills  of  supply, 
in  order  that  his  majesty  might  be  enabled  to  assist  his  allies 
before  it  should  be  too  late.  The  house,  which  was  at  this  time 
strongly  imbued  with  tory  principles,  voted  the  petition  scandal- 
ous, msolent,  and  seditious,  and  ordered  the  parties  who  had 
presented  it  into  custody,  where  they  remained  till  the  proroga- 
tion of  parliament.  This  assertion  of  power,  and  limitation  of 
the  subject's  right  of  petition,  gave  rise  to  an  extraordinary 
memorial,  which  was  signed  Legion,  and  sent  to  the  speaker, 
desiring  him,  in  the  name  of  two  hundred  thousand  Englishmen, 
to  deliver  it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  charged  that  house 
with  illegal  practices,  admonished  them  to  act  according  to 
their  duty,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  an  injured 
nation,  and  assured  them  that  Englishmen  were  no  more  slaves 
to  parliaments  than  to  kings. — ^In  1704,  a  dispute  took  place 
between  the  two  houses  of  parliament  respecting  the  election  of 
members  to  the  lower  house.  Some  burgesses  of  Aylesbury  had 
sued  the  returning  officers  for  refusing  their  votes,  and  were 
consequently  committed  to  Newgate  by  the  House  of  Commons : 
the  prisoners  moved  for  a  habeas  corpus  in  the  king's  bench,  but 
the  court  declined  to  interfere ;  and  the  house  proceeded  to  commit 
to  prison  all  the  lawyers  who  had  been  concerned  in  prosecuting 
the  habeas  corpus  m  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  An  appeal  being 
made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judgment  was  reversed.  Upon 
this,  the  Commons  passed  some  resolutions,  by  which  they  insist- 
ed on  the  sole  right  of  determining  elections,  and  asserted  that 
they  were  the  only  judges  of  the  right  of  voting  and  of  their  own 
privileges,  in  which  the  other  house  could  not  interfere.  To  this 
the  Lords  replied,  that  it  was  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman, 
who  considered  himself  injured,  to  seek  for  redress  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  that  any  control  over  this  right  involved  a  sacrifice 
of  the  liberty,  and  danger  to  the  property  of  the  subject.  They 
then  urged  the  queen  to  issue  a  writ  of  error,  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  court  to  discharge  the  prisoners :  the  decision  of  the  question 
was,  however,  prevented  by  the  immediate  prorogation  of  the 
parliament. — In  1713,  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  stretched  to  an  unwarrantable  extent  against  one  of  its  own 
members :  a  complaint  was  made  against  Sir  Richard  Steele,  for 
writing  a  pamphlet  called  The  Crisis,  which  was  considered  a  libel 
upon  the  measures  of  the  government.  In  vain  did  Walpole 
assert  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  unrestrained,  and  that  it 
was  incompetent  for  a  part  of  the  legislature  to  punish  that  as  a 
crime,  which  is  not  declared  to  be  criminal  by  any  law  fe^ssksAXs^ 
the  whole.  Steele  was  expelled  &om  t\ift  \io\3a^. — S^w^  ts\ss^^ 
case  m&y  safice  to  show  how  far  the  liberty  ot  \)afe  «Qio^^^  ^"^ 
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endangered  at  this  period.  In  1751,  a  oomplamt  was  made  of 
an  nndue  election  and  return  of  a  member  fi)r  the  city  of  West- 
minster. The  high-bidlifi^  being  questioned  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  accused  Mr  Murray,  amon^  others,  of  having  impeded 
and  insulted  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  was  th^efore 
resolved  that  Mr  Murray  should  be  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
that  he  should  receive  this  sentence  upon  his  knees  (I)  at  the  bar 
of  the  house.  With  this  he  refused  to  comply;  but  herenudned 
in  prison  until  the  close  of  the  session,  when  he  was  attended  to 
his  house  in  a  triumphal  manner  amidst  the  applause  and  r^oic- 
ings  of  the  people. 

27.  In  1737,  a  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  of  the  press  by 
the  very  minister  who  had  most  availed  himself  of  this  en^e  £ar 
the  support  of  his  measures.  The  vices  of  Walpole^s  admmistra- 
tion  had  been  exposed,  not  only  in  the  political  periodical  writings 
of  the  day,  but  m  the  mimic  representations  of  the  theatre.  A 
bill  was  therefore  brought  in,  to  limit  the  number  of  playhouses, 
to  subject  all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  lord- 
chambcrlain,  and  to  compel  the  authors  to  take  out  a  license 
for  every  production  before  it  could  be  presented  on  the  stage. 
After  a  strenuous  opposition,  the  bill  passed  into  a  law. 

28.  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. — ^The  events  of  the 
last  four  reigns  naturally  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution 
of  that  body  by  whose  sanction  those  events  were  brought 
about,  especially  as  it  has  ever  been  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  British  constitution  that  all  imposition  of  taxes  should  receive 
the  consent  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  Although 
the  people  were  acknowledged,  at  the  period  of  the-  Revolution, 
as  the  basis  of  the  kingly  power,  no  attempt  was  then  made  to 
establish  the  principle  of  a  true  and  full  representation  of  them 
in  the  Commons  house  of  parliament.  During  a  tory  adminis- 
tration, in  the  reign  of  Anne,  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  every 
member  of  the  Commons,  except  those  for  the  universities,  to 
possess  as  a  qualification  for  his  seat,  a  landed  estate  of  £300 
a-year,  free  fi'om  all  encumbrances ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Greorge 
n.,  it  was  further  enacted  that  this  property  should  be  stated  on 
oath  by  every  member,  on  taking  his  seat,  and,  if  required,  at 
his  election.  This  assertion  of  a  freehold  qualification,  was  an 
undisguised  effort  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  to  restrict  the 
constituents  of  the  lower  house  to  members  of  their  own  class. 
The  consequences  were,  that  seats  in  parliament  became  saleable 
and  transferable  property,  and  that  voters  were  bought  as  cattle 
in  a  market.  In  1702,  during  the  tory  administration  of  Anne, 
a  borough  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  a  bill  brought  in  for 
disfiranchising  the  town;  yet  no  vote  passed  against  the  toiy 
perpetrator  of  this  corruption.  A  member  was  declared  duly 
elected  for   a   county,  uough  the  mdority  of  the  electors 

bad  voted  for  the  otVier  caxi^<3^\A.   'lAsa  ^^^NikJial  ^rofiigacv 
increased  durin*'  tlie  period  wndet  <ioiiKA5a^^Qii>  «a.^  wg^jftM\ 
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to  have  been  at  its  maximam  towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
George  IL 
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29.  Treaty  of  Limerick, — ^The  three  years'  war  in  Ireland,  and 
its  termination  by  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  have  been  abready 
noticed  (p.  470).  In  1691,  Limerick,  the  only  port  which  had  held 
out  for  James,  surrendered  to  general  Ginckel.  By  the  articles  of 
Limerick  it  was  provided,  that  the  Boman  Catholics  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  enjoyment  of  such  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  Ireland,  and  conformable  with  that  which  they  possessed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  U. ;  and  that  all  persons  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  these  laws,  and  restored  to  the  possession 
of  their  estates,  privileges,  and  immunities,  upon  their  submitting 
to  the  present  government,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  majesties.  King  WUliam  and  Queen  Mary;  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  certain  persons  who  had  rendered  themselves 
subject  to  forfeiture  or  eiule.  The  treaty  of  Limerick  comprised 
numerous  other  articles,  conceived  and  executed  in  a  most  libe- 
ral spirit ;  and  was  considered  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  as 
the  great  charter  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  All  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  service^  of  James,  who  were  willing  to  go  be- 
yond sea,  were  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  government : 
attainders  were  overlooked,  forfeitures  annulled,  pardons  ex- 
tended, and  laws  set  aside,  in  order  to  promote  a  general  pacifi- 
cation. The  forfeitures  which  were  actually  enforced  on  account 
of  this  rebellion,  amounted  to  about  a  million  of  acres,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  granted  by  William  to  his  fevourites ;  but  the 
Commons,  in  1699,  passed  a  bill  of  resumption,  by  which  it  was 
determined  that  these  lands  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  appropriated  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  army. 

30.  But  severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and 
the  first  two  Georges.  They  were  not  permitted  to  retain  arms 
— to  purchase  land^,  except  for  a  limited  term,  and  for  a  pre- 
scribed rent — ^to  avail  themselves  of  foreign  education,  or  to  keep 
schools  at  home — ^to  intermarry,  or  to  hold  the  office  of  guard- 
ian. Their  priests  wer«  registered,  and  forbidden  to  leave  their 
parishes.  In  short,  they  were  debarred  the  common  rights  of 
society ;  and,  by  the  abolition  of  the  elective  firanchise  in  1716, 
they  virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political  body.  They  took  no 
part  in  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  Pretender  and  his 
son.  Many  of  them  conformed,  or  appeared  to  conform,  to  the 
Protestant  establishment ;  and,  towards  the  dose  of  the  reign 
of  George  11.,  their  peaceable  behaviour  disarmed  the  severity 
of  their  opponents,  and  led  them  to  anticipate  a  more  tolerant 
policy.  In  1754,  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  government 
and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  which  may  be  con8i.dsj:<i<i^3Eiftk 
earliest  effort  of  a  patriotic  spint  m,  \^i^\.  ^^^^^sjMEkeo^.*  '^Itoa 
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country  was  in  so  thriving  a  condition,  as  to  command  a  surplus 
revenue.  This  the  Commons  conceived  they  had  an  undoubted 
ri^ht  to  appropriate  to  national  purposes,  without  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign.  The  advocates  for  prerogative  in  EngLamd 
were  alarmed,  and  denied  the  risht,  not  only  of  appropriation, 
but  even  of  taking  the  matter  mto  consideration,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  crown.  Violent  discussions  ensued ;  and 
ended  in  a  mutual  victory,  or  it  may  be  termed,  a  mutual  defeat. 
The  crown  maintained  a  semblance  of  authority,  by  tacking  on  to 
the  appropriation- bill  its  own  consent.  The  Commons  so  &r 
maintained  their  opposition,  as  to  reject  the  bill,  with  its  altera- 
tions, altogether.  From  this  period  commences  the  history  of 
the  Irish  parliament ;  but  it  was  short-lived,  being  terminated 
in  a  brief  half-century  by  the  union  with  England. 


SECTION  n. 

OF  THE  EUBOPEAN  SYSTEM  FROM  1700  TO  1740. 

1.  This  period  of  history,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  lead- 
ing states  of  Western  Europe,  presents  none  of  those  changes 
wmch  were  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  character.  Certain 
principles  were  in  progress  of  development — ^in  some  cases  tend- 
mg  to  improvement ;  in  others,  to  decay.  An  important  question, 
however,  respecting  the  Spanish  Succession^  closely  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  gave 
'  rise  to  a  protracted  war,  in  which  the  leading  states  were  deeply 
involved.  The  suspension  of  hostilities,  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Kastadt,  still  left  the  European  powers  in  a  fluctuating  con- 
dition for  several  years.  The  equilibrium  was  indeed  preserved; 
but  the  consequences  of  the  war  and  the  treaties  were  by  no 
means  similar  for  the  different  states.  The  ancient  rivalship  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  was  terminated  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  line  to  the  throne 
of  the  latter.  The  Netherlands  became  the  property  of  Austria, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  barrier  treaty  between  this  power  and  the 
republic ;  while  England  was  exulting  in  the  victories  of  Marl- 
borough, and  extending  her  commercial  influence  by  a  new  system 
of  financial  policy.  But  the  intricate  events  of  tms  period  were 
entirely  controlled  by  a  few  ministers  and  their  confidants.  Never 
had  there  been  so  much  diplomacy  in  Europe ;  never  such  impor- 
tance acquired  by  cabinet  politics. 

WAR  OF  THE  SUCCESSION  IN  SPAIN. 

2,  The  Spanish  Hne  of  t\iG\io\xafc  o^  "^^^^xss^^^^Xi&s^  \a 
become  extmct  with  Charleall.  •,  mOi  \!a£^  ^t^x.  whs^^^v\ss«^ 
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Louis  XIV.  of  France,  Leopold  I.  of  Germany,  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the  entire  monarchy.  Louis  XIY.  had 
married  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Spanish  king ; 
the  succession  would,  therefore,  in  the  usual  course  of  descent, 
have  fallen  to  the  Dauphin.  His  right  was,  however,  barred  by 
the  solemn  renunciation,  by  his  mother,  at  the  period  of  her  mar- 
riage, of  all  hereditary  right  to  the  Spanish  throne — a  renunci- 
ation which  had  been  formally  confirmed  by  the  cortes.  Leopold 
I.,  emperor  of* Germany,  and  first  cousin  to  Charles,  had  mar- 
ried Margaret  Theresa,  a  younger  sister  of  the  Spanish  king :  in 
this  case  also,  all  claim  to  the  succession  had  been  renounced ; 
but  the  renunciation  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  cortes, 
and  was  therefore  considered  invalid.  A  claim  was  also  set  up 
by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mar- 
garet Theresa,  in  behalf  of  his  son,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  a  minor. 
As  a  political  question,  however,  the  annexation  of  Spain  to 
France,  or  to  Germany,  especially  if  the  two  crowns  should  be 
united  on  one  head,  was  considered  by  the  maritime  states  as 
fiital  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  To  prevent  this,  Louis 
consented  to  transfer  the  claim  of  the  Dauphm  to  his  grandson 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou ;  while  Leopold  proposed  to  waive  his  own 
right  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  younger  son  by  his 
last  marriage.  Li  Madrid,  during  the  life  of  the  kmg,  the  claim 
of  France  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  ambassador  Harcol!irt, 
and  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero,  by  whose  artifices,  the  enfeebled  and 
superstitious  king,  though  entirely  predisposed  himself  in  favour 
of  the  imperial  claimant,  was  completely  overruled.  But  the 
web  of  politics  was  becoming  still  more  complicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing manceuvres  of  France  and  the  maritime  powers. 

3.  Partition  Treaties. — Soon  after  the  peace  of  Ryiswick,  Louis 
XIY.  had  determined,  in  connection  with  the  maritime  powers, 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession,  independently  of 
Leopold,  and  even  of  Charles  himself.  Accordingly,  in  October, 
1698,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  became  parties  to  a  treaty 
of  partition,  by  which  Spain  itself,  with  its  colonies,  was  assigned 
to  the  Elector,  the  Milanese  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  two  bid- 
lies  to  the  Dauphin.  This  treaty  was,  however,  cancelled  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Elector;  and  a  second  treaty  was  concluded 
in  March,  1700,  by  which  the  Archduke  Charles  was  to  succeed 
to  Spain,  with  its  colonies,  and  the  Netherlands ;  while  France 
was  to  have  the  Milanese,  or,  if  preferred,  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine. This  project  for  dismembering  a  powerful  monarchy, 
under  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  viewed,  was  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  permanent  result.  It  was  bitterly  resented  at  the  court 
of  Madrid :  the  Emperor  withheld  his  consent ;  while  the  known 
character  of  Louis  afforded  no  guarantee  for  the  fiilfilment  of 
the  treaty.  Of  the  truth  of  the  last  of  these  statements^  a  j^roof 
was  soon  exhibited.  In  November,  11 QQ^  \)aa'^Tv^jil^^"asxv^^^ 
pired,  baving  bequeathed  the  "w^oW  o£  ^aa  ^xssoctfswb  Vi"^^^^^^ 

2s. 
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of  Anjou ;  and  leaving  to  Louis  the  choice  between  accepting 
this  splendid  legacy  for  his  grandson,  andobserying  the  treaty  of 
partition.  He  chose  the  former  altematiye;  and  a  Bouroon 
became  Philip  V.  of  Spwn. 

4.  Grand  AUiance. — ^Preparations  fbr  war  were  immediately 
conmienced.  On  the  one  hand,  Louis  hastened  to  fbrtiQr  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  to  secure  the  aid  of  Maicimilian  IL,  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  and  to  strengthen  his  position  in  Italy  by  Imbing 
the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  his  mterests.  On  the  other  hand^  Leo- 
pold found  allies  in  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  in  namerons  minor 
powers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  United  Pro- 
vinces, irritated  by  the  occupation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by 
the  French,  joined  themselves  to  the  Emperor ;  while  "William 
UI.,  infuriated  by  the  French  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  son 
of  James  IE.  as  king  of  England,  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  revenge.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Grand  AUiance,  by 
which  England,  Holland,  and  the  Empire,  were  arrayed  against 
France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria ;  and  such  the  origin  of  that  struggle 
which,  for  the  period  of  twelve  years,  convulsed  all  the  powers 
of  Western  Europe.  The  Alliance,  when  viewed  in  reference 
to  the  claims  of  the  component  parties,  could  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered compact ;  for,  while  the  maritime  powers  aimed  at  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  Emperor  affected  the  whole : 
its  direction,  however,  by  the  talents  of  Marlborough,  Eugene, 
and  Heinsius — a  triumvirate  unexampled  in  history — afibrded  i 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  solidity  and  efficiency.  The  theatre 
of  war  was  not  confined  to  the  country  which  was  the  original 
object  of  dispute ;  but  was  extended  to  Italy,  the  Netherl^ds, 
and  Germany.  William  of  England,  "  the  master-workman," 
died  before  the  opening  of  the  war ;  but  the  system  lived  in 
his  successor,  and  a  closer  connection  of  all  parties  was  the 
consequence. 

6.  In  Spain,  the  war  commenced  in  1702,  between  Charies 
and  Philip,  and  was  carried  on  for  several  years  with  varying 
success,  tne  Archduke  being  chiefly  supported  in  Catalonia; 
Philip,  in  Castile.  In  1704,  an  English  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Greorge  Rooke,  took  Gibraltar,  which  has  never 
since  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Under 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  some  brilliant  victories  were  obtained. 
Even  Madrid  was  for  a  time  occupied  by  the  allied  army ;  but 
the  characteristic  mode  of  Spanish  warfare,  aided  by  French 
reinforcements  under  Berwick,  and  afterwards  under  Vendome, 
tmned  the  tide  of  success  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Finally, 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  ALnanza,  in  1707,  decided  the  ques- 
tion that  the  struggle  for  Spain  was  not  to  be  settled  on  Spanish 
soil.  Meanwhile,  in  other  quarters,  the  French  armies  had 
suffered  a  series  of  defeats,  atvd  liom<&  ^^  T^\iced  to  extremi- 
iies.  In  Italy,  the  Duke  ol  ^voy,  -wViom^y^si^V'^^  ^g^^\)^ 
Ler  cause  by  a  marriage,  deserted  U>  >iX^^  s^via*   \a.^^T\a»ss^^v 
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decisive  victory  was  gained  at  Blenheim,  in  1704.  Two  years 
later,  the  allies  became  masters  of  the  Netherlands,  after  the 
victory  of  Marlborough  at  Bamillies,  in  1706.  Finally,  the  evacu- 
ation of  Lombardy  by  the  French  troops  in  1707,  the  conquest 
of  Naples,  and  the  defeat  of  Louis  in  1808,  at  Oudenarde,  in  his 
attempt  to  recover  the  Netherlands,  induced  the  Frendi  mo- 
narch in  the  following  year  to  negotiate  for  peace.  But  among 
the  articles  dictated  by  the  allies,  was  the  deposition  of  PhiHp  of 
Spain  by  the  hands  of  his  grandfather.  To  this  condition  he  retus- 
ed  to  consent,  and  the  war  proceeded.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
at  Malplaquet,  September  11,  1709,  in  which  Marlborough  and 
Fugene  defeated  the  French  army  under  Villars  and  Boufflers. 
But,  after  all,  the  contest  was  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
sword.  Two  unexpected  events  took  place,  which  changed  the 
face  of  affairs.     The  Emperor  Joseph  I,  died  without  leaving 

'  any  male  issue.  His  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  acceded  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  became  heir  to  all  the  states  belonging 
to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  balance  of  power  could  not  possibly  be  pre- 
served by  allowing  this  pi*ince  to  possess  also  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy.  A  change  in  the  English  administration  at  this 
period,  produced  also  a  change  in  its  foreign  relations.  The 
whigs  were  dismissed  by  Anne,  and  replaced  by  tories.  With 
the  former  party  fell  Marlborough,  while  the  latter  directed  their 
attention  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  had  been  prosecuted 
at  an  enormous  expense.  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  France 
and  England  were  accordingly  communicated  to  the  allies,  in 
October,  1711,  and  the  bond  which  had  united  them  ceased  to 
exist. 

6.  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt. — As  Holland  was  still  con- 
sidered the  centre  of  politics,  Utrecht  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  congress.  There  was  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect unanimity  of  purpose  among  the  allies,  since  Austria  per- 
sisted in  her  demand  of  the  crown  of  Spain ;  while  England  was 
contented  that  Philip  should  retain  his  kingdom,  provided  there 
should  be  no  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spdn  on  one 
head.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  conclude  a  series  of 
treaties,  by  which  each  party  should  separately  support  its  own 
claims,  Austria  and  the  empire  being  left  to  themselves.  The 
congress  was  opened  at  Utrecht,  in  1712 ;  and  several  treaties 
were  concluded,  containing  the  following  principal  articles : — 1. 
Peace  between  France  and  England;  acknowledgment  of  the 
Protestant  succession  in  England,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver ;  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  France ;  and  separation 
tor  ever  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  2.  Peace  between 
France  and  the  Netherlands;  relinquishment  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  Holland,  that  she  might  re&\wx\Ja!esa:^\si  ka^ccssw 
oD  the  condusion  of  a  barrier  treaty  BtgMaaX.^^^'wsfc.    *^."^«»sy^ 

between  France  and  Savoy,  mtli  a  c\;!kAm  x^setx^^V?  'Oafc^a^^*^^ 
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to  the  crown  of  Spiun,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  liouse  of 
Anjoa.  4.  Peace  between  Spain  and  England ;  the  former  re- 
linquishing to  the  latter  Gibraltar  and  the  i^Eind  of  Minorca.  The 
emperor,  having  taken  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  continued 
to  prosecute  the  war,  especially  on  the  Khine,  though  with  little 
success.  A  renewal  of  negotiations  was  therefore  commenced  at 
Kastadt,  in  1714,  by  which  peace  was  concluded,  on  the  condi- 
ditions  that  Austria  should  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  Ne- 
therlands, after  having  agreed  upon  a  barrier  for  HolUuid ;  that 
Austria  should  retain  possession  of  its  Italian  territories;  and 
that  the  empire  should  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  result  of  these  trea- 
ties, as  regarded  the  principal  object  of  the  contest,  was  the 
separation  from  Spain  of  her  European  provinces,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  them  to  her  Austrian  rival.  But  although  there  was  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  no  formal  peace  was  established  between 
Spain  and  Austria,  since  neither  of  these  powers  was  willing  to 
resign  its  pretensions.  The  consequences  were,  that  Europe  re- 
mained in  a  fluctuating  condition  for  ten  years,  and  that  the  con- 
solidation of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  a  problem  of  the  most 
difficult  solution. 

7.  Condition  of  Europe  at  the  Period  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, — 
1.  In  Spain,  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne 
extinguished  the  ancient  rivalship  between  that  country  and 
France,  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  Europe.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  little  reason  to  fear  that  the  balance  of  power 
would  be  disturbed  by  a  combination  of  these  two  countries. 
France  was  so  exhausted  by  the  war,  that  the  closest  connection 
with  Spain  could  excite  but  little  alarm;  and,  whatever  aflection 
Philip  might  entertaui  for  his  patron,  it  has  ever  been  found  in 
politics  that  the  tie  of  interest  is  stronger  than  that  of  blood; 
besides,  Louis  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  of  age;  his  heir 
was  a  weakly  infant.     It  is  true  that  Philip  might,  in  the  course 
of  events,  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  dear  that  he  could,  in  such  a  case,  have  retained  the 
crown  of  Spain. — 2.  In  France,  Louis  XIV.  survived  the  war 
but  a  short  time,  and  his  authority  died  with  him.     His  nephew, 
Philip  of  Orleans,  obtained  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
his  great-grandson.     The  profligate  character  of  the  regent,  to- 
gether with  the  public  anxiety  respecting  the  life  of  the  heir,  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  especially 
on  the  relations  with  the  Spanish  line.     Philip  of  Spain  had,  it  is 
true,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  French  crown,  but  his  own  posi- 
tion had  already  proved  the  invalidity  of  such  renunciations; 
besides,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  shomd  prefer  the  crown  of  his 
natural  to  that  of  his  adopted  country. — 3.  The  republic  of  Hol- 
land  underwent  no  impoTtaxitVnt^Tiv«£eli&u^es  during  this  period, 
since  the  death  of  William  111.    Hcc  ^\i\.>xc^^0isss^^^\la3AQ{ 
ooB'interventioii  in  the  contesla  oi  VScLa  ^^^\et  ^^^r«c^.  '^^iSi 
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transmission,  however,  of  the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1711, 
to  his  cousin,  William  Fnso,  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  son 
William,  governor  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  gave  the  Orange 
family  a  firm  footing  in  the  republic ;  while  the  marriage  of  the 
prince,  in  1734,  with  Anne,  daughter  of  George  II.,  strengthened 
the  connection  of  this  family  with  England. — L  The  Austrian 
monarchy  had  been  aggrandized  by  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 

Erovinces  in  Italy  and  of  the  Netherlands.  But  it  remained  to 
e  proved  whether  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
secure  the  possession  of  territories  which  their  former  master 
had  so  reluctantly  resigned. — 5.  To  England  the  results  of  the 
peace  were  of  the  greatest  importance :  her  flourishing  com- 
merce with  all  parts  of  the  world  was,  in  several  essenti^  parti- 
culars, founded  on  its  provisions ;  while,  at  home,  the  Protestant 
succession,  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  was  no 
less  confirmed  by  it. 

8.  Quadruple  Alliance — Congress  of  Cambrais, — ^The  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  obviously  the  true  policy  of 
Austria,  France,  and  England,  for  they  had  been  gainers  by  it. 
But  Spain  had  lost  her  provinces,  and  the  loss  was  not  forgotten. 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Spain,  was  desirous  of  a  provision  for  her 
iniant  sons ;  while  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  ruling  minister, 
boldly  meditated  the  reconquest  of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  regency  of  1^  ranee  for  his  king,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England.  Accordingly, 
in  1717,  when  Austria  was  engaged  in  a  Turkish  war,  Alberoni 
invaded  and  conquered  Sardinia,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
Sicily.  To  check  these  proceedings,  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  peace,  an  alliance  was  formed  against  Spain — at  first,  be- 
t  ^een  France  and  England ;  it  was  afterwards  joined  by  Austria ; 
and,  from  the  hope  that  Holland  would  accede,  it  was  termed 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Its  conditions  were,  the  mutual  renun- 
ciation of  Spain  and  India  by  the  emperor,  and  of  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  the  reversion  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Piacenza,  for  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
exchange  by  Austria  of  Sicily  for  Sardinia.  These  terms  were 
rejected  by  Alberoni,  and  war  was  formally  proclaimed  against 
Spain.  Hostilities  were,  however,  terminated,  in  1720,  by  the 
fall  of  Alberoni,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
were  immediately  accepted  by  Spain.  Still  there  were  several 
points  of  contest  unsettled.  The  anxiety  of  Charles  VI.  at  hav- 
ing no  male  issue,  led  him  to  frame  an  order  of  succession, 
termed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  by  which  he  aimed  at  securing  his 
dominions  to  his  female  heirs;  this  became  hereafter  a  standing 
article  in  all  foreign  negotiations,  and,  in  1740,  led-  to  the  war 
of  the  succession  in  Bavaria.  Another  difficulty  arose  from 
Charles's  project,  in  1722,  of  giving  his  Netherlands  a  share  in 
Indian  trade  from  the  port  of  O&teii^*.  V)k»  ^^a  nvksr^Vj  "^^ 
maritime  powers  as  an  oacroachmeat  on  \)l[i<^  fv^a^a^«fi^^^»''^^'* 
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frzis^saertt  ctf  iLe  pcAoe  cjf  WefipUBa.  XbfiK  and  Tarions 
cfizitr  poc^is  TiTfr  TO  bs:  KSiijdd  «  ibfc  coD^vai  of  Cambnis. 
Tbe  occ;£7>es  c^*ciLai  in  Az*ril,  1724:  bst  ilie  numamis  daims 
kcd  (xct^ksfi^  i2.ic!;«!C5  cc  iht  foauts  led  to  csdSea  diayoteii 
iifd  Ute  ocffifr^  umii^ued  '£k±  the  lui  A^€r  of  Biiwpfit,  in 
X  -ooocl:aKijc  in  w^Lka  Dis'r'ng  »»s  cooc^oded.^  ^ 

S*.  Ihz^j  tLese  Dt-rcdjfc£o:i5w  a  ipii^  wis  kindled  in  Spain 
viiSch  ]cid  lo  a  g«Der;kI  cccisa^iraQon.    Tbe  Tn&nta,  vhile  yet 
a  rri^T^m-  had  baen  oc42TeTed  x«)  Ptfis  to  be  afiaaoed  to  the  joong 
kin^.  and  vu  sksx  bacL  April  5.  17211,  becaiae  the  Doke  tt 
BoGibco.  ti>^  XM:v  cinEsier.  deEa«d  that  the  kinf  should  be 
marned  vitbo^zt   delaj.     In  tbe  fullovinf  year^  X<oiiis    XT. 
e^)OT2<«d  3laxia.  tbe  ditng^i^er  o£  the  Poli^  ex-king,  Scanidaofl 
Lesazkskr.    The  indignatsoo  of  Qaeen  EHzabeth,  vhose  influence 
over  Piiiiip  vas  compleie,  led  to  an  immediate  alliance  between 
Spain  and  Ai2«n-Ia.  the  condidons  of  which  were,  the  ratifiration 
of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  a  mntnal  guarantee  of  all  poaseseioDs 
on  their  present  footing :  acknowledgment  of  the  mutual  order  ol 
fucoesaon :  and,  as  a  secret  amde.  nmtual  succour  in  case  of  an 
attack.     In  the  commerdal  treaty,  the  Ostend  Company  was 
sanctioned  by  Siiain.    The  consequence  of  this  was  a  counter  alli- 
ance, ngned  at  Hermhausen,  September  3,  1725,  by  England, 
France,  and  Prussia :  the  last  of  these  powers,  however,  soon 
abandoned  the  alliance,  and  joined  the  imperial  partr.     Holland 
became  a  party  to  the  league,  on  account  of  the  Ostend  Company, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  was  presently  iuTolved  in  the  general 
struggle ;  Denmark  and  Sweden  attaching  themselves  to  ue  new 
league,  while  the  emperor  secured  Russia  and  several  German 
states.     Thus  again  was  Europe  in  arms,  and  an  attack  of  Spain 
on  Gibraltar  was  the  signal  for  open  hostilities.     Happily,  how- 
ever, for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  councils  of  France  were 
guided  by  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  those  of  England  by  Robert 
Walpole ;  and  the  mutual  good  understanding  which  subsisted 
between  these  pacific  ministers,  afforded  a  strong  guarantee  for 
the  restoration  and  continuance  of  peace.    Articles  of  agreement 
were  signed,  ^lay  31,  1727,  in  Pans,  between  Austria  and  the 
allies  of  Hermhausen,  on  condition  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Ostend  Company  for  a  term  of  seven  years.     Spain  acceded  to 
the  adjustment,  and  concluded  peace  with  England  in  the  follow- 
ing year.     Again,  however,  was  Austria  driven  to  arms  by  the 
demand  of  the  Spanish  queen,  that  Tuscany  and  Parma  shoidd  be 
occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  as  a  security  for  the  succession  of 
licr  son ;  and  again  was  peace  restored  by  the  intervention  of 
England  and  Holland,  which,  by  confirming  Charleses  favourite 
project  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  secured  his  acquiescence  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Italian  territory,  and  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Ostend  Company.    But  Charles  was  unable  to  retain  possession 
of  tbe  Spanish  proVincea.    In  Vl^^^  «*  ^^  \st^^  ^>\\.  va.  the 
tiortt  of  Europe  respi-'Cting  xSaa  co.e.^^skwi  xa  >^<i  ^iisasi\i&  sj^ 
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Poland.  France  and  Spain  defended  the  pretensions  of  Stanislaus, 
while  Austria  and  Kussia  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
Saxony.  Among  the  results  of  the  war  was  the  cession  to  Spain 
of  the  Italian  provinces,  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos ;  and  thus  was 
brought  about,  by  an  unforeseen  agency,  the  formerly  unsucccss-* 
ful  plan  of  Elizabeth  and  Alberoni. 

OF  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

10.  The  present  period  was  of  more  decisive  importance  for 
the  north  of  Europe  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  In  th9 
latter  part  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  appeared  as  adversaries  in  the  field 
of  war  and  politics ;  and  although  all  the  states  of  the  north  were 
overtaken  by  the  storm  of  revolution,  it  was,  in  reality,  Kussia 
and  Sweden  whose  struggle  decided  the  event.  The  contest  be- 
tween these  powerful  monarchs  has  been  already  described.  The 
prosecution  and  termination  of  this  war  display  the  vicissitudes 
which  prevailed  in  the  north:  its  importance,  however,  is  to 
be  estimated  far  less  with  reference  to  the  immediate  losses 
and  gains  consequent  upon  it,  than  to  the  internal  relations  be- 
tween the  states  which  were  thereby  developed.  Kussia  was 
now  unquestionably  the  first  of  the  northern  powers.  Its  mon- 
arch, possessed  of  equal  energy  and  inflexibility  of  purpose  with 
Charles  XII.,  secured  his  lofty  position  in  the  political  system  by 
combining  these  qualities  with  prudence,  while  his  rival  was 
hurried  away  by  passion  ;  and  this  difierence  in  their  tempera- 
ments decided  the  destiny  of  their  respective  realms.  Peter 
realized  his  project  of  Petersburg,  assumed  the  imperial  title, 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic,  and  navigated  it  with  fleets 
of  his  own  building,  when  the  Swedish  dominion  had  virtually 
ceased  to  exist.  Poland  had  been,  since  1696,  under  the  sway 
of  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony ;  but  the  ancient  anarchy  con- 
tinued to  exist.  The  nation,  far  from  profiting  by  the  example 
of  Russia,  carefiilly  guarded  against  any  reform ;  and  the  new 
king,  though  not  unambitious,  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  reformer.  About  the  middle  of  the  present 
period,  Poland,  devastated  by  foreign  and  civil  wars,  exhaust- 
ed by  famine  and  the  plague,  and  torn  by  religious  discords, 
appeared  in  a  state  of  internal  dissolution.  In  1733,  Au^stus 
died,  and,  by  the  influence  of  France,  Stanislaus  Lescmsky, 
father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  was  elected  to  the  throne.  But, 
by  the  aid  of  Russia,  the  pretensions  of  Stanislaus  were  set  aside, 
and  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  obtained  the  Polish  crown.  His 
government  was  merely  a  continuation  of  that  of  his  father :  the 
seeds  of  evil,  which  had  germinated  under  the  former  reign,  now 
sprang  into  rank  luxuriance ;  while  the  corruption  of  the  nobles^ 
who  constituted  the  nation,  was  enswivn^  ^^^^^  ^ilfeeaSxi^^^^Gc^a^'- 
tlon,    Denmark^  during  the  first  tY^ly  ^eai^  Ql^^ai&>^«cssA^"^^jJ^ 
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luled  by  Frederic  IV.  Though  immediatelj  involved  in  the 
northern  war,  it  suffered  the  least  change,  eiuier  in  its  oonstita* 
tion  or  in  the  character  of  its  government.  The  &11  of  Sweden 
and  the  rise  of  Bussia  were  for  the  benefit  of  Denmark ;  Bnssia 
being  more  remote  and  less  oppressive  than  its  former  rivaL  But 
the  family  dissension  with  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  became 
more  menacing  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  duke,  Frederic  IV., 
with  the  sister  of  Charles  XII.  Denmark  obtained  by  the  peace 
thedutchyof  Sleswick;  but  the  time  was  coming  when  the  offended 
house  of  Gottorp  would  be  in  a  condition  to  demand  satis&ction 
for  the  injury.  Prussia  from  1688  to  1713  had  been  under  the 
dominion  of  Frederic  I.,  elector  of  Brandenburgh.  In  1701, 
Prussia  was  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  kingdom ;  and  it  hence- 
forth became  a  fundamental  maxim  of  its  policy,  to  endeavour  to 
place  itself  on  an  equal  rank  with  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 
The  fall  of  Sweden  released  this  rising  power  from  a  very  trouble- 
some neighbour;  and  under  the  economical  regulations  of  Frederic 
William  I.,  who  succeded  his  extravagant  father,  the  monarchy 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  internal  improvement. 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  EUROPEAN  SYSTEM  FROM  1740  TO  1786. 

1.  This  period  of  history  derives  its  principal  character  from  the 
system  adopted  by  Frederic  the  Great.  The  house  of  Hohen- 
zollem  had  been  generally  distinguished  for  its  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  public  and  domestic  economy.  The  long  reigns 
of  the  Great  Elector  and  the  Great  Frederic,  raised*  this  country 
to  an  eminent  position  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  for  these  popular 
heroes,  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  civilization  of  the 
time,  stood  out  as  the  political  patterns  of  European  sovereigns ; 
while  the  geographical  situation  of  Prussia,  and  the  active  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  seemed  to  mark  out  this  country  as  the 
political  link,  not  only  for  the  various  states  of  Germany,  but  also 
for  the  east  and  west  of  Europe.  During  this  period,  all  the 
principal  thrones  of  Europe,  except  that  of  the  Bourbons,  were 
occupied  by  Germans :  the  armies  of  Germany  were  the  models 
of  military  art — German  countries,  of  civil  administration.  The 
struggle  of  Great  Britain  with  France  for  colonial  ascendency, 
was  merged  in  a  German  war ;  the  period  was,  indeed,  emi- 
nently German ;  and  the  military  monarchy,  which  it  was  Fred- 
eric's ^eat  object  to  establish,  became  the  new  type  of  policy 
to  which  the  European  governments  generally  endeavoured  to 
conform.  During  a  part  of  t\ns  ^enoS^  ^  <^q««c  ^jwww^'cJ^MCKv'^Jb^^ 
usual  subsisted  between  tlie  xiort^  wi^xJcife  ^oviXJo.  ofL^xa^v^.  '^^m^ 
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relations  of  the  former,  however,  bemg  in  great  measure  de- 
pendent on  Russia,  will  require  a  separate  notice. 

2.  Frederic  the  Great. — Frederic  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  bis  father  in  1740.  He  was  the  founder  of  that  form  of  auto- 
cracy which  now  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  His 
leadmg  idea  was  that  of  centralization — ^himself  the  moving  centre 
of  all  things.  All  authorities,  corporate  or  individual,  which 
under  other  forms  of  government  intervene  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  lost,  one  after  another,  their  legitimate  impor- 
tance. The  nobles  were  impoverished  and  dependent;  the 
clergy  became  pensioners  of  the  state.  The  king  wanted  no 
council ;  he  constituted  his  own  cabinet — ^he  was  ms  own  min- 
ister. The  strength  of  the  state,  instead  of  consisting  in  the 
nation,  was  found  in  the  army ;  and  the  obedience  of  the  camp 
was  ffradually  transferred  to  every  branch  of  the  civil  depart- 
ment  Economy  waa  a  ruling  maxim.  Everything  was  done 
by  the  simplest  and  the  cheapest  method.  In  short,  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  when  fully  established  by  the  energies  cf 
Frederic,  was  a  wonderful  state-machine,  of  which  he  alone 
was  the  worker ;  it  became,  so  to  say,  automatic ;  for,  although 
the  master  never  failed  to  superintend  it  in  person,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  working  without  his  presence.  The  precise  character  of 
this  remarkable  man  is  yet  a  mystery.  His  admirers  describe 
him  as  the  father  of  his  people ;  his  detractors,  as  an  ambitious 
and  heartless  despot.  He  certainly  never  identified  himself  with 
his  people :  to  them,  only  the  prince  was  devoted — ^the  man,  to 
a  small  circle  of  foreigners.  This  separation  produced  serious 
results.  The  nation  lost  the  respect  it  deserved ;  the  king  re- 
mained behind  his  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  hence 
the  important  changes,  which  the  rights  and  relations  of  other 
states  imperatively  called  for,  remained  entirely  out  of  his  plan. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  his  career  was  marked,  firom  the 
be^bning  to  the  end,  by  a  unity  and  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
Circumstances  altered,  and  generations  passed  away,  while  he 
sat  upon  the  throne :  he  alone,  under  all  circumstances,  remained 
imchanged,  unchangeable. 

OP  THE  SOUTHERN  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

3.  First  Silesian  War, — ^This  period  opened  with  a  great  con- 
vulsion of  the  system  of  Europe,  which,  as  it  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  its  leading  monarchies,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole.  Charles  VI.,  the  last  male  descend- 
ant of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  died  on  the  20th  of  October,  1740, 
leaving  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  heiress,  according  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  (p.  501),  to  all  his  states.  No  sooner  had 
she  ascended  the  throne,  than  she  was  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  enemies  who  disputed  the  succession  with  her.  Amon^  the 
claimants  were  the  electors  of  Bavana^  an^  o'l^":t<OTc^.^"^^aa\iS6jS. 

married  the  daughters  of  Josepli,  eldec  VoVJtiec  o^  xJa-^  ^^Rftaa«i^ 
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emperor.  The  kin^  of  Sardinia  aflfected  the  dutchy  of  Mjlan; 
-while  the  kmgs  of  Spain  and  Poland  claimed  the  whole  Aus- 
trian dominions.  But  Fr^eric  11.  of  Prussia  was  the  first  to 
commence  hostilities.  Supported  by  a  lar^e  army  and  an  amf^ 
treasury,  he  advanced  some  groundless  daims  to  the  proYince 
of  Silesia,  invaded  the  country,  which  was  almost  d^nceless, 
and  achieved  its  conquest  in  1741.  The  distracted  condi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  monarchy  at  this  moment,  offered  a  tempt- 
ing opportunity  to  France  to  assist  in  overthrowing  her  ancient 
rival,  and  dismembering  her  provinces.  No  semblance  of  justice 
could  be  shown  for  the  interference  of  this  power;  for  France 
had  not  merely  recognised,  but  had  actually  guaranteed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  A  secret  league  was  nevertheless  con- 
cluded between  France,  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Saxony.  This  con- 
federacy was  conditionally  joined  by  Frederic ;  and  Prussia,  for 
the  first  time,  became  the  ally  of  France.  Thus  was  the  Austrian 
monarchy  threatened  by  an  alliance  composed  of  more  than  half 
of  Europe,  with  little  prospect  of  foreign  aid.  England  was 
already  in  open  war  with  Spain  (p.  487) ;  and,  to  prevent  Bossia 
from  offering  assistance  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  allies  contrived  to 
involve  that  state  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  While  Frederic  was 
engaged  in  conquering  Silesia,  a  French  and  Bavarian  army 
penetrated  into  Upper  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  conquered 
Prague,  where  the  elector  of  Bavaria  received  homage  as  Charles 
Vn.  At  this  crisis,  England  interfered ;  the  pacific  Walpole 
yielded  his  place  to  the  more  vehement  Carteret — the  Spanish 
war  was  merged  in  the  Grerman,  different  as  they  were  in  their 
origin — a  subsidy  was  granted  to  Maria  Theresa — a  British 
German  army  was  collected  in  the  Netherlands — ^the  confede- 
racy against  Austria  fell  asunder — ^Frederic  retired  in  posses- 
sion of  Silesia — Bohemia  was  retaken — even  Bavaria  was  con- 
quered ;  and  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  was  compelled  to  betake 
himself  to  flight*  During  the  year  1743,  the  British  and  Grerman 
forces,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Army,  gained  a 
victory  at  Dettingen ;  the  French  were  <&iven  back  beyond  the 
Ilhine,  and  England  and  Austria  gained  two  new  allies  in  the 
king  of  Sardinia  and  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

4.   Second  Silesian   War. — ^The  aspect  of  affairs   was  now 
changed.     England  had  interfered  in  the  continental  struggle ; 
and  France,  determined  to  act  no  longer  as  an  auxiliary,  de- 
clared war,  in  conjunction  "with  Spain,  against  both  Austria  and 
England.     The  crafty  Frederic,  fearful  of  losing  Silesia,  if  Aus- 
tria with  her  new  allies  should  be  victorious,  again  entered  into 
connections  with  France,  took  up  arms  against  Maria  Theresa, 
and  invaded  Bohemia,  though  without  success.     But,  in  1746, 
another  change  supervened:   Charles  VII.  died;  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Maximiliaxv  Jose^lv^  renounced  all  pretensions  to 
the  imperial  crown,  in  retvixtv  ioT  "X^a  ^asst^^^asrj  ^^^\j^t%^  of 
Bavarl&,     The  consequencea  Qi  tNi^  ie.iiea&vQ.TiQfl^wttSNsw^vst'i^ 
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t^e  removal  of  the  theatre  of  war  from  Germany,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Francis  I.,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  imperial 
throne.  There  were  no  longer  any  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
continuance  of  hostilities.  Frederic,  satisfied  with  having  secured 
Silesia,  retired  from  the  conflict,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Breslau  with  Maria  Theresa,  now  queen  of  Hungary.  Yet 
France  prosecuted  the  war  against  England  and  her  allies  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  effected  a  diversion  by  encouraging  the  son 
of  the  Pretender  to  make  a  descent  on  Scotland  in  1746,  with  a 
▼lew  to  the  restoration  of  his  family.  The  success  of  this  project 
has  been  already  described  (p.  487.)  At  last,  all  parties  be- 
came weary  of  a  protracted  war.  Philip  V.  of  Spain  died  in 
^746,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  Vl. ;  and  with  him  the 
Spanish  alliance  was  lost ;  the  French  navy  was  almost  annihi- 
lated ;  at  the  same  time,  a  Bussian  auxiliary  army  poured  down 
upon  the  Khine.  These  circumstances  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

6.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, — ^The  congress  opened  in  1748, 
and  peace  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms  : — 1.  Mutual 
restitution  of  the  respective  conquests  made  by  France  and 
JSngland.  2.  Guarantee  of  Silesia  in  favour  of  Frederic,  firom 
all  claimants.  3.  Guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanctfon  in  favour 
of  Austria.  4.  Guarantee  of  the  British  succession  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  By  this  treaty,  the  project  of  dismem- 
bering Austria,  and  thus  overthrowing  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  was  defeated.  Silesia  indeed  was  lost ;  but  Austria 
maintained  her  position  among  the  leading  powers.  But  the 
relations  of  these  powers  must  necessarily  have  been  altered  by 
the  introduction  oi  Prussia  into  their  number.  The  possession 
of  SUesia  was  the  leading  object  of  practical  politics ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  Austria  and  Prussia  must  have  appeared  the  chief 
nations  of  the  continent.  Even  the  season  of  peace  must  have 
been  a  season  of  meditated  revenge  on  the  one  side,  and  of  vigo- 
rous activity  on  the  other.  To  England,  the  pear.e  was  no  further 
satisfactory,  than  as  affording  a  respite  from  defeat  and  expense, 
incurred  in  a  cause  in  which  she  had  no  real  interest.  The  right 
of  English  subjects  to  navigate  the  American  seas,  without  bemg 
subject  to  search,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  although  this 
claim  was  the  original  source  of  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  (p.  487) :  nothing  was  settled  respecting  the 
contested  boundaries  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  point 
was  reserved  as  the  germ  of  another  war. 

6.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  suspen 
sion  of  hostilities.    On  the  one  hand,  the  jealousy  of  Austria,  on 
accoimt  of  the  loss  of  Silesia — the  cold,  selfish  policy  of  Frederic 
— the  general  aversion  entertained  for  the  newly  erected  and  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Prussia;  and,  on  the  other,  the  commercial    ^ 
rivalry  subsisting  between  France  and  Eiii^SiXvdL — xJafe'^^sX^H.  ^ 
precise  limitation  of  their  colonial  terntoxvea*.  \)Si'esfc  -^es^^  ^^ 
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causes  which  were  shortly  to  issue  in  a  fiercer  and  more  diffused 
war.  Meanwhile,  the  policy  of  Austria  was  to  gain  allies ;  bat 
more  particularly  to  sever  France  from  her  connection  with  Prus- 
sia. In  these  days  of  diplomacy,  nothing  appeared  too  ctifficalt 
for  accomplishment.  In  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  court  of  Yienna 
found  a  man  of  sufficient  energy  and  ability  to  imdertake  and 
execute  the  task  of  uniting  France  and  Austria  in  one  common 
project  of  sharing  between  them  the  dominion  of  Europe.  Loais 
XV.,  the  dupe  of  female  counsels,  fell  into  the  snare,  by  which 
the  Bourbon  family,  from  having  been  for  two  centuries  the 
powerful  opponent,  became  at  once  the  humble  auxiliary)  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty.  A  defensive  treaty  was  concluded  between 
these  two  powers  in  1756  ;  and  was  finally  renewed  and  ratified 
in  1758,  by  the  French  minister,  Choiseul.  They  engaged  to 
afford  mutual  aid  with  all  their  forces ;  and  never  to  nu£e  peace, 
except  by  common  consent.  By  this  act,  France  disavowed  her 
political  character,  and  the  sure  penalty  followed. 

THE  SEVEN  YEARS*  WAR. 

7.  The  causes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  were  the  jealousies 
existing  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  between  England  and 
France,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  war  were  exhibited  both  on  the  sea  and  on  Ian<^  and 
were  difiused  over  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  maritime 
and  commercial  war  between  England  and  France,  broke  out  in 
1 755,  in  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  but  had  no  original 
connection  with  the  continental  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  progress  and  events  of  the  transatlantic  contest 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Greorge 
II.,  and  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed.  But  at  the 
commencement  of  this  war,  the  combinations  against  Prussia  had 
been  so  far  advanced,  as  to  render  a  continental  war  inevitable ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  George  11.  to  secure  his  electoral  dominions 
of  Hanover  against  the  arms  of  France,  induced  him  to  form  an 
immediate  alliance  with  Prussia.  By  this  new  revolution  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  continental  states,  the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bran- 
denburg, which  had  almost  always  been  at  variance,  found  them- 
selves united  against  a  confederacy  of  more  than  half  of  Europe. 
In  1757,  Frederic  entered  Bohemia,  defeated  the  Austrians,  and 
invested  Prague ;  but  was  at  length  beaten,  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retire  from  the  field.  Meanwhile,  a  Kussian  army 
entered  his  dominions  on  one  side,  and  an  Austrian  army  on  the 
other.  Frederic  marched  against  the  latter,  and  defeated  them 
at  Kosbach.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  invaded  Hanover, 
and  compelled  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  leaving  that  country  for 
B  time  in  the  hands  of  the  coiic^aerors.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
Silesi&f  which  had  been  taken  V)^  mv  «rcK^  cil  kAi&\:c«5!»  ^wd  Hun- 
garians, wa«  retaken,  after  tSie  n\cX.ot^  ^\,\ifflsa..  \a.Vl\i^^^Tsasfc 
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Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  appointed  by  George  II.  to  the 
command  of  his  electoral  forces,  and  the  French  were  driven  by 
him  from  Hanover  across  the  Bhine.  The  seat  of  war  was  now 
removed  to  Moravia,  where  Frederic  made  a  fruitless  assault 
upon  Olmutz.  Thence  he  directed  his  march  against  the  Bus-, 
fflans,  who  had  been  ravaging  Brandenburg ;  a  battle  took  place 
at  Zomdorff,  in  which  Frederic  was  completely  victorious.  In 
1759,  the  Russians  advanced  again,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  at  Cunersdorff.  In  1760,  Frederic  made 
an  misuccessful  attempt  upon  Dresden ;  but,  before  the  dose  of 
the  year,  he  recovered  all  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  this 
town.  In  1761,  the  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  by  his  victories 
as  well  as  by  his  defeats,  carried  on  a  defensive  war;  he  suffered 
no  defeat,  but  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Russians  in 
possession  of  Colberg  inPomerania,  and  the  Austrians  of  Schweid- 
nitz  in  Silesia.  During  the  few  preceding  eventful  years,  it  was 
fortunate  for  Frederic  that  the  French  had  determined  to  invade 
Hanover.  A  diversion  was  thus  effected  in  that  C[uarter,  and  was 
turned  to  a  good  account  by  the  victories  of  Ferdinand.  In  1762, 
the  sinking  fortxmes  of  Frederic  were  raised  by  an  unexpected 
event.  With  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  died  his  most  invete- 
rate foe;  and  with  her  nephew,  Peter  HI.,  his  enthusiastic 
admirer  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia.  The  new  emperor 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  but  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Prussian  monarch.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden ;  and  Europe  beheld  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  an  army  quitting  its  allies,  and  advancing  to 
the  camp  of  its  enemies,  in  order  to  fight  on  their  side.  Avail- 
inff  himself  of  these  fevourable  circumstances,  Frederic  recovered 
ScSiweidnitz,  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Silesia.  But  this  alli- 
ance was  short-lived.  Peter  the  Third  was  deposed,  and  succeed- 
ed by  his  wife  Catherine  II.,  who  maintained  a  strict  neutrality ; 
and  the  year  terminated  with  a  successful  campaign  of  Frederic 
in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

8.  Family  Compact, — ^Meanwhile,  the  western  states  of  Eu- 
rope had  become  implicated  in  the  war.  The  maritime  superi- 
ority of  Great  Britain  suggested  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  French  ministry,  the  plan  of  the 
celebrated  Family  Compact,  by  which  the  Bourbon  princes  were 
bound  to  render  each  other  mutual  assistance,  for  the  purpose 
of  counterbalancing  the  power  of  England.  Hitherto,  the  neu- 
trality of  Sp^  had  contmued  uninterrupted ;  but,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Chfurles  ni.  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  French  influ- 
ence predominated  at  Madrid,  and  the  Family  Compact  was 
secretly  concluded  between  the  two  countries  in  1761.  All  the 
possessions  of  both  parties  were  mutually  guaranteed,  and  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  established  for  ever.  Pitt 
was  now  eager  to  anticipate  Spain,  by  a  dedM«L\A'av:L^'l'^«SL\\s^ 
meeting  mta  a  refusal  from  the  "En^o^  ^laJoYweX.^x^x^^'^^si^ 
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place  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  under  whose  ministry,  war  was  actu- 
ally declared  in  the  following  year.  But  the  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain  hindered  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  from 
making  any  attempt  at  colonial  conquest.  Foiled  in  this  pro- 
iect,  they  turned  their  attention  to  Portugal,  and  required  tha 
king  of  that  country  to  join  their  alliance ;  but  the  treaties  previ- 
ousfy  subsisting  between  this  power  and  Great  Britain,  prevented 
his  compliance  with  their  demands. 

9.  Affairs  of  Portugal. — ^War  was  immediately  declared  by 
France  and  Spain  against  Portugal.  This  kingdom  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  extreme  degradation.  During  the  reign  of 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  his  father,  John  Y.,  in  1750,  a  terrible 
earthquake  had  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  and  swept  away  ten  thou- 
sand of  her  inhabitants.  This  catastrophe  had  been  followed  by 
a  devouring  conflagration ;  and  this,  by  a  daring  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  was  punished  with  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  barbarity.  During  the  reign  of  Joseph, 
violent  attempts  were  made  by  his  minister  Carvalo,  marquis 
of  Fombal,  to  introduce  reforms  in  every  department  of  the 
state.  Agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  the  military  force, 
were  all  to  be  newly  modelled;  all  obstacles  were  removed; 
the  higher  nobility  and  the  Jesuits  were  crushed.  Yet  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  every  trace  of  improvement  had  vanished; 
the  people  were  disaffected — the  army  was  moulderinff  away — 
the  court  was  sunk  in  indolent  security.  Meanwhile,  however, 
relying  on  the  aid  of  England,  the  king  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  a 
Spanish  army  crossed  the  frontiers.  But  an  Enghsh  fleet,  under 
General  Burgoyne,  arrived  in  time  to  protect  Portugal ;  and 
the  city  of  Almeida  was  the  only  conquest  made  by  the  Spaniards 
in  this  country. 

10.  Peace  of  Paris  and  Huhertshurg. — ^The  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  England,  which  had  been  marked  for  several  years 
by  a  succession  of  victories,  was  dissolved  before  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  allies  were  now  weary  of  hostilities.  England 
had  gained  her  object  in  extending  her  colonial  possessions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  peace  was  eagerly  desired 
by  her  government,  now  under  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute.  France  had  lost  her  colonies  and  her  navy  together,  and 
had  gained  nothing  by  her  Family  Compact.  Preliminaries  of 
peace  were  accordingly  concluded  at  Fontainbleau,  and  changed 
mto  a  definitive  peace  at  Paris,  in  1763,  without  any  stipulation 
in  favour  of  Frederic,  further  than  the  neutrality  of  France. 
This  treaty  was  followed  by  that  of  Hubertsburg,  by  which 
Prussia  and  Austria,  deserted  by  their  respective  allies,  agreed 
to  a  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  renunciation  of  all 

claims  upon  the  possesaions  of  ea.ck  o\)aec.    "S»>j  \\\^  termination 

of  this  war,  the  system  fouiided^a^  YY^^ma^N^^  ^Qro&.T\sx^  \s^ 

Europe.     France  had  aacrift-CGOi  Vet  i^oXvCvcA  >^x^-^xKvsv^wavi^  >«V^ 
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she  espoused  the  cause  of  the  empire ;  and  Prussia  and  Austria 
thus  became  the  leading  continental  powers.  Their  relation  to 
each  other  consequently  determined  the  relations  of  the  surround- 
ing states,  and  regulated  the  balance  of  power,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  also  in  Europe.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance 
between  England  and  Prussia,  the  ties  of  British  contmental 
policy  were  entirely  severed ;  and  the  relations  of  England  were 
now  confined  to  Portugal  and  Holland.  But,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  England  had  begun  to  turn  her  naval  superi- 
ority to  a  new  account.  After  destroying  the  maritime  forces 
of  ner  eneUiies,  she  proceeded  to  destroy  their  commerce,  by 
seizing  neutral  vessels,  and  declaring  their  traffic  illegal.  The 
disputes  arising  from  this  practice  were  terminated  for  the  pre- 
sent by  the  conclusion  of  the  wat ;  but  they  were  renewed  on 
every  rature  occasion  of  hostilities,  and  formed  the  basis  of  what 
England  in  after  times  called  her  maritime  law. 

11,  Suppression  of  the  Jesuits, — ^The  period  of  several  years 
which  immediately  ensued  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  was  charac- 
teiized  by  an  unusual  activity  of  the  several  governments  in 
regulating  their  internal  administration.     Prussia  was  a  new  and 
leading  power,  and  had  set  the  example  of  a  new  system  to  the 
European  states:  her  very  existence,  therefore,  depended  on  the 
intelligent  and  unwearied  development  of  all  her  resources. 
Austria,  her  rival,  smarting  from  the  recent  wound  she  had  re- 
ceived, felt  the  necessity  of  advancing  in  a  parallel  line  of  im- 
provement.    Public  constitutions  and  legislation  became  for  the 
first  time  the  subjects  of  investigation.     Systems  of  government 
and  of  political  economy  occupied  the  pens  of  eminent  writers ; 
while  rdigion,  morals,  and  education,  became  the  topics  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.     Under  such  circumstances,  public  opmion, 
guided  by  such  writers  as  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Bousseau, 
I)*Alembert,  Locke,  and  others,  assumed  an  unusual  importance; 
and  those  institutions  against  which  it  raised  its  voice,  were 
either  annihilated  or  lingered  out  a  precarious  existence.  Among 
the  effects  of  the  philosophical  tendency  of  the  age,  must  be 
reckoned  the  general  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
Various  causes  undoubtedly  conspired  to  produce  their  fall ;  but 
these  would  never  have  been  so  effectual,  had  it  not  been  felt 
that  their  institution  was  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Ajid  hence  it  was  observed,  that  their  most  determined  oppo- 
nents were  always  found  in  the  very  country  where  the  order  had 
reached  its  highest  perfection.     Their  first  collision  took  place 
with  the  Portuguese  minister,  Pombal.     They  had  been  impli- 
cated in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king,  proscribed  as  trait- 
ors and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  were  banished  from  the  kingdom  in  1769.     Their 
next  antagonist  was  the  French  miniater,  C^ioSawiX.     ^«^\s>^  ^ 
opposition  arOse  in  France:  the  paTliameut  aasvroi^^  «ck.  >xo»&x>s^ 
tone  ofindependence,  and  was  perm\lted\)y  \^\3^^^  .^'\svV\V>2.> 
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to  limit  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  to  abolish  the  sodety  of 
Jesuits  in  that  kingdom.  These  examples  were  followed,  in  1767, 
by  the  Spanish  caoinet.  Charles  III.  and  his  minister,  Count 
d'Aranda,  considering  the  order  as  hostile  to  all  existing  govern- 
ments, adopted  the  most  summary  means  of  removing  them  from 
Spain  and  its  colonies.  They  were  seized  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  in  Paraguay,  where  they  had  established  an  almost  indepen- 
dent empire :  they  were  suddenly  deposed,  and  transported  to 
Europe.  In  the  following  year,  they  were  expelled  from  Naples 
and  from  Parma,  in  defiance  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
Pope  Clement  XIII.,  who  now  found  himself  opposed  to  almost 
all  Italy,  and  to  the  leading  powers  of  Western  Europe.  Even- 
tually, the  fraternity  was  abolished  in  1773,  by  Granganelli,  at 
that  time  Pope  Clement  XIV. 

12.  First  Partition  of  Poland. — ^During  this  interval  of  repose, 
a  project  was  ripening  in  the  cabinets  of  the  leading  states  of 
Europe,  for  the  extension  and  continuity  of  their  territories. 
The  want  of  compactness  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  internal  system  of  administration,  of  which  that 
kingdom  was  the  type  and  model.  The  fruit  of  the  new  mftxim!^ 
on  this  subject  were  presently  seen  in  the  calmly  concerted  spoli- 
ation of  a  neighbouring  state.  In  1764,  Stanislaus  Augustas 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland  by  Catherine  of  Russia. 
Poland  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  passive  anarchy.  The  bigo- 
try of  the  people,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  aristocracy,  had 
reached  an  excess  which  the  new  king  was  unable  to  limit ;  and 
soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  his  more  powerful 
neighbours.  This  was  found  in  the  cause  of  the  dissidents^  or 
dissenting  sects,  who  appealed  for  protection  to  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark.  The  opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 
Under  the  plea  of  supporting  the  cause  of  toleration,  a  perma- 
nent extension  of  territory  was  contemplated.  A  Russian  army 
was  sent  to  enforce  the  ckim  of  the  applicants,  and  Poland  was 
treated  as  if  she  had  been  a  province  of  the  northern  despot.  In 
1772,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, for  dividing  the  Polish  provinces  between  themselves ;  and 
the  diet  at  Warsaw,  overawed  by  the  imited  forces  of  the  three 
powers,  had  no  choice  but  that  of  submission  to  a  scheme  which 
lefb  to  Poland  the  mere  shadow  of  existence.  This  measure, 
which  had  been  conceived  and  executed  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  justice  and  of  international  law,  destroyed  the  bar- 
riers between  legitimate  right  and  arbitraij  power,  and  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  political  system  which  for 
three  hundred  years  had  prevailed  in  Europe.  The  leading 
parties  in  this  act  of  spoliation  might,  perhaps,  content  them- 
selves with  alleging  that  the  balance  of  power  was  preserved  in 
the  north,  by  the  nearly  equal  ^N*\do\iof  the jjlundered  territory; 
but  to  the  inferior  states,  t\ie  a^^te-m  oi^^woaJ^  ^oji^^-tvaxsL^M 
a  mere  mockery;  fbr,  if  ^Jaia  ^maiE^ectEL«cA.^^'t^\3i:«w^ai^\w^\ji^ 
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could  hereafter  be  considered  unlawful ;  and,  if  Prussia — which, 
from  its  peculiar  position,  might  have  been  considered  the  cham- 

£ion  of  tne  law  of  nafions — were  among  the  first  to  infiringe  that 
kw,  it  was  hopeless  to  turn  for  redress  to  other  powers.  England 
and  France  looked  on,  and  did  not  interfere.  The  former  had 
other  matters  to  occupy  her  attention ;  the  latter  was  too 
degraded. 

13.  Bavarian  War. — ^The  Bavarian  electoral  line  having  be- 
come extinct  in  1777,  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  succession 
reverted  by  right  to  Charles  Theodore,  the  Elector  Palatine. 
Several  clamiants,  however,  came  forward ;  and  it  appeared  for 
a  time,  that  Bavaria  was  in  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Poland. 
The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  her  son  and  colleague,  Joseph  11., 
and  the  electress-dowa^er  of  Saxony,  urged  their  several  preten- 
sions to  portions  of  this  territory.  Meanwhile,  before  these 
claims  could  be  well  known,  a  compact  was  formed  between  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  the  court  of  Vienna;  and  an  Austrian  army 
immediately  occupied  all  Lower  Bavaria.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Frederic  II.,  fearing  that,  with  the  fall  of  Bavaria,  his 
own  political  system,  and  the  whole  imperial  constitution  of  Grer- 
many,  would  be  overthrown,  entered  Bohemia  with  an  army  of 
Prussians  and  Saxons,  in  order  to  expel  the  Austrians,  and  re- 
store Bavaria  to  its  rightful  owner.  Never  were  armies  more 
numerous  or  better  disciplined  brought  in  array  against  each 
other,  without  some  memorable  action  taking  place.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  courts  of  France  and  Russia  mterposed  as  medi- 
ators; and  a  congress  was  held  at  Teschen,  in  1779,  which  was 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Aus- 
tria obtained  a  portion  of  Lower  Bavaria,  in  consideration  of  the 
abolition  of  the  compact  of  Vienna.  To  Prussia  was  granted 
the  future  union  of  the  margravates  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth, 
with  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg.  Saxony  received  six  mil- 
lion dollars ;  and  Mecklenburg,  the  privilege  of  non  appellando^ 
by  virtue  of  which  no  appeal  could  be  made  from  the  tribunals 
of  that  country  to  the  sovereign  courts  of  the  empire.  Thus  was 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  checked  at  its  commencement 
without  bloodshed.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Palatine  &jnily, 
the  party  principally  interested,  took  no  share  in  it ;  that  Bava- 
ria, the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  was  in  no  way  implicated  in  it , 
and  that  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  even  refused  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  was  eventually  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  rights. 

14,  The  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  lefl  Joseph  11.  sole 
ruler.  This  prince  was,  in  every  respect,  the  exponent  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived — active,  reckless  of  right,  and  imbued  with  the 
passion  of  extending  and  consolidating  his  dominions.  The  peace 
of  Teschen  had  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  but  had  not  aUayed 
irritation.  The  acquisition  of  Bavaria  "w^a  «»\SJl  ^^  ^«:<wsk^ 
project  of  the  Austrum  cabinet.    The  coviO^\AOii  Q.l'S*\aQr^<6  ^  '^^ 
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feriod  was  favourable  to  any  desiga  of  Joseph.  England, 
'ranee,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  were  &st  emerging  from 
the  war  which  had  been  prosecuted  in  Anierica,  and  needed  re- 
pose. The  peace  of  Versailles,  which  terminated  that  war,  had 
produced  no  change  in  the  possessions  of  the  continental  states.  ' 
The  amicable  relations  between  England  and  France  were  more 
steady  than  they  had  been  before,  and  had  resulted  in  a  treaty 
of  commerce.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  house  of  Austria, 
having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  Bavaria,  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  that  country  bj  way  of  exchange  for  the  Nether- 
knds.  The  Elector  Palatine  was  willing  to  accede  to  the  nego- 
tiation ;  but  the  Duke  of  Deux-Fonts,  his  successor  and  heir- 
S resumptive,  was  haughtily  opposed  to  the  exchange.  Even 
Lussia,  with  its  new  alliance  with  Austria,  promoted  the  project. 
Thus  was  Frederic  the  Great,  at  the  very  dose  of  his  eventful 
career,  compelled  to  see  his  political  system  threatened.  Such 
a  measure  he  saw  to  be  inadmissible,  subversive  of  former  treat- 
ies, and  incompatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Grerman  con- 
stitution. He  made  no  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  project  was  osten- 
sibly abandoned ;  but  the  alarm  which  it  had  excited  through- 
out the  empire,  gave  rise  to  an  association  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Grermanic  Confederation,  and  based  on  the  common  and 
permanent  interest  of  all  the  states  of  the  empire.  It  was  con- 
cluded at  Berlin  in  1785,  between  the  three  electors  of  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  and  Brunswick-Luneburg,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  imperial  states.  This  was  Fredericks  last  achieve- 
ment. In  1786,  he  died ;  leaving  the  scene  of  his  glory  for  the 
exhibition  of  far  different  actors,  and  of  Sblc  weightier  revolutions. 

OF  THE  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

15.  General  Remarks. — 1.  The  poHtical  system  of  the  north  of 
Europe  had  been  much  changed  since  the  sudden  aggrandize- 
ment of  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great ;  and  its  relations  with 
the  western  states  had  been  drawn  into  a  closer  connection  than 
before.  The  influence  of  Russia  was  paramount  in  every  nego- 
tiation, whether  of  a  diplomatic  or  military  character.  Yet, 
from  the  death  of  Peter  1.  in  1725,  to  the  accession  of  Catherine 
II.  in  1762,  this  vast  empire  could  boast  of  no  monarch,  states- 
man, or  warrior,  of  eminent  ability.  Petty  intrigues  and  per- 
sonal interests,  frequently  of  the  most  disreputable  kind,  decided 
both  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  the  states.  Despot- 
ism, indolent — though  not  on  that  account  less  cruel — ^was  the 
ruling  principle  of  Russia ;  while  the  two  bordering  and  rival 
monarchies,  Sweden  and  Poland,  were  the  victims  of  Action 
and  anarchy. — 2,  Under  the  reign  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  1720,  and  still  more  under  that  of 
Adolphus  Frederic,  who  succeeded  him  in  1751,  Sweden  was 
iDvolved  in  perpetual  tronbW.  TVi^  ^oN^TMaKox  ^«a  In.  the 
bands  of  a  factious  ax\8tocTac\  «toL\3\».\.^^  \i>j  ^T^\5KS«v^\ftSaft.^ 
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of  Russia,  and  dependent  on  foreign  subsidies  for  its  political 
existence.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  a  designing  power  to  turn 
this  state  of  things  to  account.  Thus,  in  1739,  when  it  was  the 
interest  of  France  to  raise  Sweden  against  Bussia,  she  secured 
her  object  by  means  of  the  rival  factions  of  the  Hats  and  the  Caps, 
The  former,  or  the  war  party,  was  then  dominant,  entirely  devoted 
to  French  interests,  and  hoped,  by  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance 
against  Bussia,  to  repair  the  losses  which  had  been  entailed  by 
the  disastrous  follies  of  Charles  XII. — 3.  The  history  of  Poland 
exhibits  the  worst  consequences  of  a  vicious  constitution.  The 
only  elective  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  was  subject,  at  the  demise 
of  each  sovereign,  to  the  perils  of  intestine  commotion  and  foreign 
interference.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony,  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by 
Bussia;  and,  after  twenty-four  years^  experience  of  the  miseries 
of  faction  and  conspiracy,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  in  1733  to 
his  son,  Augustus  UI.,  though  not  without  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  France  to  place  Stani^us  Lesdnsky  on  the  uirone.  The 
reign  of  Augustus  opened  no  prospect  of  independence  for 
Pomnd.  Bussia,  the  king-maker,  was  also  the  law-maker ;  and, 
after  a  period  of  thirty  years  of  anarchy,  the  kingdom  was  trans- 
mitted m  1764,  under  Bussian  arms,  to  Count  Poniatowski,  a 
creature  of  Catherine  11.,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Stanis- 
laus Augustus.  The  detestable  intri^e  ^ich  subsequently 
issued  in  the  dismemberment  of  this  unhappy  country,  has  been 
already  noticed  (p.  512).— 4.  The  affairs  of  Denmark,  since  the 
fall  of  Sweden,  had  been  in  a  tranquil  condition.  Under  Chris- 
tian VI.,  who  succeeded  Frederick  IV.  in  1730,  and  under 
Frederick  V.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1746,  this  country  was 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  its  own  institutions.  Manufac- 
tories were  established,  and  commerce  flourished.  Even  the 
Bussian  cabinet,  under  Elizabeth,  made  the  preservation  of  its 
friendship  a  maxim  of  state  policy,  on  account  of  the  relations 
with  Swedei^  Nothing  but  the  ancient  feud  with  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  appeared  to  darken  its  political  horizon. — 5.  Of  Prussia, 
during  this  period,  the  connecting  link  between  the  north  and 
the  west  of  Europe,  sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

16.  In  1740,  the  Empress  Anne,  niece  of  Peter  the  Great, 
died ;  and  was  succeeded,  in  the  following  year,  by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth.  This  period  opened  in  the  north  with  the  above- 
mentioned  war  between  Sweden  and  Bussia,  which  had  been 
contrived  by  France,  in  order  to  divert  the  latter  power  from 
interfering  in  the  great  question  of  the  Austrian  succession 
(p.  506).  This  war,  which  was  imsuccessful  to  Sweden,  was 
terminated  in  1743  by  the  peace  of  Abo  in  Finland,  on  conditions 
that  the  river  Kymen  should  be  the  boundarv  of  the  two  kix^t- 
doms,  and  that  Adolphus  Frederic,  oi  ILo\a^«M:^-^^X«^^^^^^Sk. 
be  the  future  successor  to  the  carowu  oi  ^^^^«a..     M.  ^Sssa  ^!BSia% 
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the  rapid  progress  of  Frederic  induced  the  Russian  cabinet  to 
direct  its  attention  principally  to  the  affairs  of  the  West,  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  on  which  the  preponderance  of 
Prussia  or  of  Austria  appeared  to  depend.  Elizabeth  died  in 
1762,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  HI.;  but,  after 
a  short  reign  of  six  months,  a  revblution  precipitated  him  from 
the  throne  into  the  grave.  His  widow,  Catherine  II.,  became 
empress  of  Kussia ;  and,  with  her,  a  new  order  of  things  com- 
menced, not  only  for  Russia,  but  for  the  North  in  general.  The 
ratification  of  the  separate  peace  with  Prussia  (p.  509),  altered  the 
relations  of  the  North,  by  severing  the  alliance  with  Austria,  and 
leaving  Catherine  unfettered  by  roreign  ties.  But  the  designs 
of  Russia  against  Poland,  which  issued  in  the  dismemberment  of 
that  country,  led  to  the  arming  of  another  power. 

17.  Turkish  IFar.— The  encroachments  of  Russia  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Poland,  had  long  been  a  source  of  imeasiness  and  jealousy 
to  the  Turkish  power.  The  alarm  which  was  entertained  for  its 
northern  provinces,  was  studiously  increased  by  French  influ- 
ence, through'  the  ambassador  Vergennes,  at  the  Porte ;  and,  in 
1768,  war  was  declared  against  Russia,  by  Mustapha  III.,  who 
then  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  contest  ensued  for 
six  years,  on  sea  and  land.  New  and  bold  projects  were  formed 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  Danube — ^to  urge  the  Greeks  to  rebel- 
lion— ^to  despatch  a  squadron  firom  the  Baltic  to  the  Archipelago, 
and  threaten  the  capital — to  contract  alliances  in  Egypt,  and 
wrest  it  firom  the  Porte ;  and  all  these  plans  were  partly  exe- 
cuted ;  for  a  peace  of  almost  thirty  years  had  lulled  the  military 
energies  of  Turkey,  while  the  armies  of  Russia  were  conducted 
by  a  Romanzoff.  The  theatre  of  war  was  thus  expanded,  and 
with  circumstances  disastrous  to  the  Turks.  Their  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  bay  of  Tchesm^ ;  their  army  defeated  on  the  Pruth ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Meanwhile,  the  attention  of 
Catherine  was  directed  to  affairs  of  a  different  natuire.  In  1771, 
a  desolating  pestilence  penetrated  firom  the  ai*niy  as  &r  as  Mos- 
cow ;  and,  m  the  course  of  a  single  year,  cut  off  nearly  100,000 
men.  An  insurrection  threatened  to  shake  her  throne ;  while  in 
the  two  neighbouring  states  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  two  opposite 
revolutions  were  taking  place  at  the  same  time ;  that  of  Sweden 
being  directly  contrary  to  the  objects  and  wishes  of  Russia. 

18.  The  Swedish  revolution  was  effected  by  Gustavus  HI., 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Adolphus  Frederic,  in  1771.  This 
prince  had  long  wished  to  abolish  the  restrictions  with  which  the 
aristocracy  had  fettered  the  monarchy  since  the  death  of  Charles 
Xn. ;  for,  whether  the  Hats^  supported  by  French  subsidies,  as 
in  1738,  had  the  ascendency,  or  the  Caps^  under  the  influence 
of  England  and  Rus&ia,  were  m  tVi^Vi  tMinv  victorious,  as  in  1766, 

both  parties  agreed  in  the  coTmnon  -jc^c^  o^  xsi^jKiax^  ^^  ^RscNs&iu^ 
sovereign  arbiter  of  state  affam.    N^\^Ci>a&\a.^'«xia^"!w\^^^  w5«t 
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of  things  commenced.  He  seemed  to  have  derived  a  talent  fi'om 
his  great  uncle  Frederic ;  and  found  support  in  a  class  of  free 
citizens,  who  had  become  weary  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  Assem- 
bling the  officers  of  his  army,  he  repaired  to  the  senate-house ; 
read  a  decree  already  prepared,  and  caused  it  to  be  signed  by 
all  the  members ;  after  which,  the  senate  was  dissolved.  The 
new  constitution  left  the  states  their  rights ;  the  council  of  the 
kingdom  was  merely  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  government : 
no  aggressive  war  could  be  waged  without  the  consent  of  the 
states.  By  this  revolution,  one  of  the  most  limited  monarchies 
of  Europe  was  converted  into  one  of  the  most  absolute,  without 
any  loss  of  blood  ;  and  the  designs  of  Bussia,  to  whom  the  pre- 
vious anarchy  had  been  favourable,  were  completely  thwarted. 

19.  By  the  intervention  of  Prussia,  peace  was  concluded  in 
1774,  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  empress  resigned 
Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ;  but  reserved  the  right  of 
taking  an  interest  in  their  affairs  at  Constantinople,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  commercial  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  in  all  the  Turkish  seas.  This  peace  was  advantageous  to 
Russia,  but  most  calamitous  for  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  the 
relations  between  these  powers  continued  to  be  very  coii&pHcated. 
Bussia  maintained  a  formal  aUiance  with  Prussia  ;  and,  since  the 
Swedish  revolution,  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with  Den- 
mark. Thus,  the  Turkish  peace,  and  the  Polish  partition,  intro- 
duced an  order  of  things  in  the  North,  which  seemed  merely 
a  transition  to  future  convulsions.  From  this  time,  Catherine 
entertained  the  project  of  rearing  a  Grecian  empire  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Ottoman  power ;  and  the  Porte  became,  consequently, 
the  object  of  Bussian  policy. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

1 ,  Affairs  of  the  Camatic. — ^The  period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
in  Europe,  was  also  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  British 
empire  m  India.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, since  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  empire  of  Tamerlane 
had  fallen  into  decay,  while  the  petty  governors,  under  the  title 
of  Soubhahs  and  Naw&bs,  assumed  an  independence  in  their 
several  districts,  under  the  merely  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
Great  Mogul  at  Delhi.  The  French  and  the  English  saw  an 
opening  in  this  state  of  things,  not  only  for  an  extension  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  but  also  for  the  acquisition  of  territorial  do- 
minion. France  set  the  example ;  and  appears  to  have  wanted 
only  the  ability  to  avail  herself  of  meaii&  'WivOti  ^^et^  wj^oosSS^Ns^. 
her  possessioDf  to  secure  the  donmiaoii  oi  \sv^.   \>\xrca."^  *^^ 
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war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  France  enjoyed  ^die  ascendencj 
in  the  eastern  seas.  In  1746,  Labourdonnais,  governor  of  Mau- 
ritius, wrested  Madras  from  liie  hands  of  the  English ;  but  his 
success,  awakening  the  jealousy  of  his  countryman  Dupleix,soyer- 
nor  of  Pondicherry,  who  had  begun  to  entertain  gigantic  sdiemes 
of  conquest  in  these  parts,  led  to  a  dispute,  whi(£  resulted  in  the 
disgrace,  recall,  and  imprisonment,  of  the  former.  Madras  was 
restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  but 
the  superior  talents  of  Dupleix,  secured  to  him  the  successful 
issue  of  the  contests  which  ensued  along  the  coast  of  CoromandeL 
In  1748,  a  theatre  was  opened  for  the  display  of  his  abilities  in 
the  Carnatic.  By  the  death  of  the  Nizam  al  Mulk,  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Deccan  descended  to  his  son  Nazir  Jung ;  while 
the  Carnatic,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  province  of  the 
viceroy,  was  governed  by  an  ancient  naw&b,  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Anaverdy  Khan.  Two  pretenders  appeared;  and  theur 
claims  were  supported  by  Dupleix.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  French  distinguished  themselves.  Mirzapha  Jung 
succeeded  to  the  Deccan;  Chunda  Sahib,  to  the  Carnatic:  Ana- 
verdy Khan  was  slain  ;  and  his  son,  Mahommed  Ali,  afterwards 
known  as  the  naw&b  of  Arcot,  put  to  flight.  Dupleix  was  now 
declared  governor  of  India,  from  the  river  Kistnah  to  Cape  Co- 
morin,  a  tract  of  country  as  large  as  France,  with  the  command 
of  seven  thousand  cavalry,  unhmited  pecunianr  resources,  and 
the  absolute  control  over  thirty  millions  of  people.  But  France, 
at  this  time  under  the  feeble  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  understood 
neither  her  own  interests  nor  the  abilities  of  her  enterprising 
officer ;  and  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  Dupleix 
was  in  a  short  time  superseded;  and  returned  to  Europe, 
wrecked  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  sank  into  an  obscure  grave. 

2.  British  Government  of  Bengal, — ^The  name  of  Clive  is  famous 
in  Anglo-Indian  history.  With  his  first  visit  to  the  East  com- 
mences the  glory  of  the  British  arms  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  Under  ms  command,  a  company  of  merchants  became 
the  founders  of  an  empire,  far  superior  to  the  mother  country  in 
extent  and  population ;  and  England  was  destined  to  become  at 
once  the  mart  of  Indian  wares,  and  the  gulf  of  Jndian  treasure. 
The  English  triumphed  everywhere.  In  1756,  Arcot,  the  capital 
of  the  Carnatic,  was  taken,  and  Mahommed  Ali  placed  on  the 
throne  of  his  father.  Hostilities  spread  over  the  whole  coast  of 
CoromandeL  In  1761,  Masulipatam  was  taken ;  Pondicherry  in 
the  following  year.  The  northern  Circar  was  resigned  in  1766 ; 
and  the  naw^b  of  the  Carnatic  enjoyed  perfect  mdependenoe. 
But  the  operations  of  Clive  were  now  directed  to  a  more  ardu- 
ous task.  In  order  to  establish  a  territorial  dominion  in  India, 
it  became  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country 
£vm  which  the  great  temtorial  revenues  were  derived.  In 
Bengalj  affcuated  on  the  rich  soil  oi  \5afc  Qtaxv^^^^^'^is^^h.  had 
posseaaed  a  settlement,  at  CalcuUa^^a  ^sccX^  ^^.^^'^\«»SOwft^ 
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confirmed  it  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  erection  of  Fort- 
William.    In  1756,  the  settlement  and  the  fort  were  conquered 
hy  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  nawftb  of  Bengal.    The  captives,  in 
number  a  hundred  and  forty-six,  were  incarcerated  and  suffered 
to  perish  in  the  Black  Hole.    To  avenge  this  outrage,  Olive  im- 
mediately repaired  with  a  fleet  to  Calcutta — ^reconquered  the 
place— dispossessed  the  French  of  their  settlement  at  Chander- 
nagore — ^gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  naw&b  at  Plassey, 
and  placed  Mir  Jaffier  on  the  tlurone  of  Bengal.     A  detail  of 
these  transactions,  in  which  forty  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen 
thousand  cavalry  were  brought  mto  the  field  against  a  handfiil 
of  men,  of  whom  scarce  a  thousand  were  English  soldiers,  would 
savour  of  romance ;  but  there  was  no  need  of  conflict  such  as 
the  Corteses  and  Pizarroes  sustained  in  America;  for  here,  the 
baseness  of  the  Mogul  nobles  rendered  a  powerfiil  aid  to  the 
vi^ur  of  British  warfiure.     It  is  enough  to  say  that,  by  this 
brief  campaign,  the  supremacy  of  En^and  was  established  in 
Northern  India,  where  it  has  never  since  been  shaken.   Another 
foe,  however,  remained  to  be  intimidated.    In  1765,  the  naw&b 
of  Onde,  and  Shah  Alum,  eldest  son  of  the  Great  Mogul,  assem- 
bled an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  with  the  design  of  deposing 
the  upstart  whom  the  English  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ben- 
sal.    But  the  terror  of  the  British  name  prevailed,  and  in  a  few 
days  tranquillity  was  restored.    As  a  token  of  gratitude,  Mir 
Jamer  bestowed  upon  Clive  the  quit-rent,  which  the  East  India, 
Company  was  bound  to  pay  their  naw&b  for  the  extensive  do- 
main held  by  them  on  the  south  of  Calcutta,  amounting  to  near 
ttiiiiy  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.      But  the  gratitude 
of  the  Hindoo  governor  soon  yielded  to  sentiments  of  a  difierent 
kind :  he  feared  his  benefactor ;  and  looked  around  for  the  means 
of  dissolving  4he  tie  between  them.     Since  1698,  the  Dutch 
merchants  had  possessed  a  settlement  at  Chinsurah.    Communi- 
cations were  opened  in  this  quarter ;  and  a  fleet  of  seven  large 
Batavian  ships  firoqi  Java  made  their  appearance  in  the  Hoogley, 
and  attempted  to  force  a  passage.    The  English  encountered 
this  new  enemy  on  land  and  on  sea — took  their  ships — ^routed 
their  forces — ^and  exacted  firom  the  authorities  of  Holland  an 
ample  apology  for  this  infiraction  of  treaties.     About  this  time,  a 
treaty  was  made  at  Allahabad,  by  Clive,  with  the  Great  Mogul, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  government  of  Bengal  on  a  new 
tooting ;  when  the  titular  monarch  of  India  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  Company  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  sum  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  association  of  Leadenhall  Street,  nav- 
ing  previously  acquired  the  commerce,  secured  the  administra- 
tion and  sovereignty  of  the  country,  though  the  shadow  of  them 
was  lefl  to  the  former  rulers.    These  important  measures  being 
concluded,  CUve  returned  to  England, 
3,  Meanwhile,  the  Company  "was  fax  ftoxELTCsiSJma^^^^^^^" 
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tages  which  had  been  anticipated  from  its  now  acquisition.  The 
interests  of  the  Directors  in  London  were  found  to  dash  with 
those  of  their  agents  in  India.  The  latter  were  eager  to  increase 
their  commerciai  dividends  by  the  territorial  revenues;  while 

..  the  former  were  no  less  anxious  to  apply  the  surplus  income  to 
their  own  purposes.  The  internal  misgovemment  of  the  coun- 
try had  already  menaced  the  very  existence  of  society ;  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  had  secured  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of 
the  principal  branches  of  domestic  trade ;  the  established  here- 
ditary rents  of  &rms  were  converted  into  annual  rents,  by  which 
means  all  security  of  tenure  was  at  once  abolished ;  the  oouits 
of  justice  were  insulted  with  impunity ;  vast  sums  of  money  wore 
annually  exported  to  England  and  China :  every  evil,  in  short, 
which  might  be  looked  for  under  a  dominion  founded  on  vio- 
lence, and  maintained  by  rapacity,  was  found  in  BengaL  The 
mdignation  occasioned  by  this  state  of  things,  soon  found  a 
voice  in  a  dangerous  foe.  In  1767,  the  presidency  of  Madras 
was  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  arms  of  Hyder  All,  sultan  of 
Mysore.  The  Company  was  eventually  successful ;  and  peace 
was  for  the  present  concluded  in  1769,  with  mutual  restitution 
of  conquests,  and  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  trade.  In  the 
following  year,  Calcutta  was  visited  by  a  terrible  dearth :  the 
rains  &iled;  and  the  mortality  which  ensued  was  reckoned  by 
millions.  Meanwhile,  Clive  had  been  despatched  to  India  for 
the  third  time,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reform  the  Bengal  admi- 
nistration. To  this  task  he  devoted  about  a  year  and  a-half ; 
and  returned  to  England  in  1767,  to  encounter  the  bitter  enmity 
of  those  whose  rapacity  he  had  endeavoured  to  check.  The 
closing  scene  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  painfully 
interesting.  Twice  in  his  youth,  disgusted  with  his  occupation 
as  a  writer  in  the  Company^s  service,  had  he  attempted  suicide ; 
eventually,  afler  a  career  of  prosperity  to  which  few  parallels 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  he  died  by  his  own 
hand. 

4.  At  this  period,  the  name  of  another  Englishman  became 
&mous  in  the  annals  of  Anglo-Indian  history.  Warren  Hast- 
ings, like  his  predecessor  Clive,  had  been  sent  to  India  in  his 
youth,  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer ;  and  in  1750,  was  engaged  in 
the  secretary's  office  at  Calcutta.  After  the  battle  of  rlassey, 
he  was  appointed  to  reside  at  the  court  of  Mir  Jaffier,  as  agent 
for  the  Company;  whence  he  was  removed  in  1761,  made  a 
member  of  council,  and  resided  at  Calcutta.  In  1764,  he  re- 
turned to  England ;  but  in  1769,  he  resumed  his  employment  in 
India,  as  a  member  of  council  at  Madras.  The  affairs  of  the 
Company  were  then  in  a  very  disorganized  state.  Their  func- 
tionaries had  assumed  the  character  of  principals,  and  were 
diverdns  the  wealth  of  the  Directora  in  England  into  the  chan- 
oels  of  their  own  private  gams.    TVift  ^^  m«wTMei^''''^«iT«od3k 

pectmia  piimumy  virtus  post  nummosj^  w^^^^^  \jck  \i5»a^  \5«issx 
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stamped  upon  all  their  negotiations.  In  a  few  months,  Hastings 
eflected  an  important  reform:  in  return  for  which,  the  Directors 
placed  him,  in  1772,  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Bengal. 
At  this  time,  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  by  no  means  so 
abfk)lute  as  it  became  at  a  subsequent  period.  He  had  but  a 
single  vote  in  council ;  and,  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  a  cast- 
ing vote.  The  internal  government  of  Bengal  was  intrusted  to 
a  native  minister,  who  was  responsible  for  his  acts  only  to  the 
British  rulers  of  the  country.  The  office  was  lucrative ;  its  pos- 
session was  the  object  of  much  factious  rivalry.  JIastings  com- 
menced his  reforms  by  abolishing  this  office,  by  transferring  the 
civil  administration  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  by  ex- 
tinguishing even  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  in 
the  affiurs  of  the  government.  His  attention  was  then  directed 
to  the  state  of  the  exchequer.  The  Directors  were  urgent  in 
th^  claims  of  remittances,  while  the  coffi;rs  of  the  Company 
were  nearly  empty.  Money  was  to  be  gotten :  if  this  could  be 
efiected  honestly,  it  was  well  it  should  be  so ;  if  not,  it  was 
equally  important  that  it  should  be  procured  by  less  direct  means. 
It  occurred  to  Hastings  that,  as  the  ostensible  authority  of  the 
Indian  princes  had  been  abolished,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
continuing  their  salaries.  The  annual  payment  of  three  hundred 
and  twent;^  thousand  pounds  to  the  nawftb  of  Bengal,  was  iforth- 
with  curtailed  to  a  half;  while  the  Great  Mogul  was  not  only 
mulcted  in  the  whole  amount  of  his  pension  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  but  had  also  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  had  been  ceded  to  him 
by  the  British,  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  nawS,b  of  Oude,  in 
consideration  of  about  half  a  million  sterling  being  paid  by  that 
potentate  into  the  Anglo-Bengalee  treasury.  But  a  darker 
transaction  remains  to  be  told.  For  an  additional  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  Hastings  lent  his  English  troops  to 
the  same  naw&b  of  Oude,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  subjugating 
to  his  dominion  the  country  of  the  RohiUas,  a  gallant  and  well- 
ordered  Afghan  race,  who  had  ^ven  no  provocation,  but  were 
not  the  less  on  that  account  subjected  to  tul  the  horrors  attend- 
ant on  successfiil  Indian  war&re.  By  these  and  other  means, 
the  revenues  of  the  Company  were  improved,  without  any  addi- 
tional imposts  upon  the  subjects  of  the  government.  In  less 
than  two  years,  the  annual  income  was  increased  by  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  a  million  was  procured  in 
ready  money ;  while  the  military  expenditure,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  a-year,  was  defirayed  fi*om  the 
treasury  of  the  naw&b  of  Oude. 

6.  Act  of  Regtdation, — ^Meanwhile,  the  British  Parliament, 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  passed  an  Act  of  Regu- 
lation, in  1773,  which  in  the  following  year  was  introduced  into 
India,  and  effected  a  considerable  chsjig^  m  \)cv&  ^cv^^tqss^<^\!^>  ^^ 
that  country.   By  this  measure)  it  was  iproN\«^»QL^5)SQ.\.  ^^  ^-^^c^- 
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or  of  Bengal  should  be  the  governor-general  of  all  the  British 
possessions,  with  the  highest  civil  and  military  power;  that  he 
should  be  assisted  by  a  supreme  council,  consisting  of  four  mem- 
bers, who  were  to  be  independent  of  the  governor-general  and 
council,  and  intrusted  with  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction; 
that  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  should  be  erected  by  the 
crown,  with  appeal  to  the  privy  council;  that  the  right  of  de- 
claring war  or  peace,  and  of  negotiating  with  the  native  princes, 
should  be  vested  solely  in  the  governor-general  and  the  supreme 
council;  that  all  regulations,  civil  and  nulitary,  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  secretary  of  state  in  England,  with  power  in  the  crown 
to  annul  them;  and  that  Warren  Hastings  should  be  the  first 
governor-general.  By  these  new  regulations,  the  government  of 
India  was  more  concentrated,  and  the  interests  of  the  Company 
placed  on  a  better  footing.  At  the  same  time,  the  parliament 
gained  something  in  the  dependence  of  the  Indian  empire  on  the 
mother  country.  For  Xndia  herself,  the  gain  was  small.  Dis- 
putes immediately  arose  between  Hastings  and  the  council;  the 
government  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral, his  measures  severely  censured,  and  charges  of  corruption 
instituted  against  him.  The  Hindoo  population  were  incensed 
at  the  ignominious  execution  of  Nuncomar,  their  chief  brahmin, 
who  had  long  been  a  bitter  foe  to  Hastings,  and  whose  death, 
decreed  under  judicial  circumstances  little  familiar  to  Indian 
notions,  was  very  naturally  attributed  to  him.  In  England,  a 
storm  was  collecting  against  the  governor:  the  directors  of  the 
Company,  and  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  were  employing  every 
effort  to  supersede  him.  He  tendered  his  resignation:  it  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  substitute  despatched  to  India.  Yet  his  genius 
surmounted  these  difficulties.  By  the  death  of  one  of  the  council, 
he  recovered  the  ascendency ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  his  intended 
successor,  he  declared  his  resignation  to  be  invalid.  The  supreme 
court  decided  the  point  of  invalidity;  even  the  directors  dropped 
their  persecution ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  five  years,  when 
the  period  of  the  first  governorship  expired,  Hastings  was  quietly 
re-appointed  to  the  office. 

6.  War  in  the  Camatic, — ^But  permanent  quiet  could  not  ex- 
ist in  India  under  the  present  oppression.  It  was  evident  that 
existence  could  be  maintained  only  by  further  conquest.  The 
Mahratta  tribes,  occupying  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
had  risen  upon  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and,  firom  being 
robbers  and  fireebooters,  had  become  mighty  conquerors  and 
rajahs.  They  were  powerfiil  in  Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Tanjore; 
their  peshwa  lived  in  regal  pomp  at  Foonah,  and  his  authority 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  extensive  districts  of  Au- 
rungabad  and  Beiapoor.  In  1779,  a  grand  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  Mahrattas  and  H^dex  Ali^  the  founder  of  the 

Mahometan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  «k,^«Mva\.^^^<OTK!^'«cc3\  «sA«&. 

Army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  comman^^Vj  ^k^^cvsscl^^^^^^ 
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officers,  poured  down  upon  the  Camatic.  In  a  few  weeks,  the 
British  empire  in  Southern  India  had  ahnost  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  invader;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  French  expedi- 
tion was  shortly  expected  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  For 
two  years  Hyder  Ali  maintained  his  position  in  the  Camatic, 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  were  retrieved  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  who  routed  Hyder's  army,  first  at  Porto  Novo,  in  1781, 
and  afterwards  at  Pollalore.  In  the  following  year,  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Mahrattas,  with  restoration  of  the  conquered 
dominions,  and  exclusive  right  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  English. 
The  death  of  Hyder,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  led  to  a  termination  of  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyder,  by  the  peace  of  Manga- 
lore,  in  1784,  upon  similar  terms.  The  expenses  of  these  wars, 
and  the  necessity  of  forwarding  remittances  to  England,  com- 
pelled Hastings  to  devise  new  expedients  for  replenishing  his 
exchequer.  Delhi  and  Rohilcund  had  already  been  victimized; 
it  was  necessary  to  look  further.  In  the  rich  Benares,  and  in 
the  dependent  kingdom  of  Oude,  occasions  of  spoliation  were 
soon  discovered;  and  in  these  northern  regions  the  talent  of  the 
governor-general  was  exhibited  under  circumstances  of  revolu- 
tion, extortion,  and  cruelty,  almost  surpassing  belief  But,  not- 
withstandiQg  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  the  south 
of  India,  and  the  extension  of  the  Company^s  territory  in  Bengal, 
it  was  dear  that  thin^  could  not  subsist  long  in  their  present 
state.  All  the  extortions  which  had  been  practised  fell  short  of 
satisfying  the  obligations  to  the  government,  and  matters  were 
evidentlv  approachmg  to  a  general  bankruptcy.  Becent  trans- 
actions had^  moreover,  proved  the  inconvenience  which  results 
from  the  existence  of  a  mercantile  association,  armed  with  inde- 
pendent powers,'  within  a  state;  and  it  began  to  be  very  gene- 
rally felt  that  the  Indian  dominion  ought  to  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  English  government. 

7.  Change  in  the  Administration  of  India, — ^In  1783,  Mr  Fox 
brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  India.  By  this  measure,  the  existing  direction  was  to 
be  entirely  abolished;  and  the  Company,  in  its  political,  com- 
mercial, and  financial  relations,  subjected  to  a  board  of  nine 
persons,  chosen  by  parliament  for  four  years ;  the  commercial 
affiurs  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Com- 
pany, subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Control;  the  disposal  of  all 
places  was  to  be  vested  in  the  Board.  This  measure  displeased 
the  king,  and  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  new  bill  was  introduced  in  the  rollowing 
year  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  still-existing  con- 
stitution. The  authority  which  the  former  bill  proposed  to  vest 
in  parliamentary  commissioners,  was  transferred  to  the  crown ;  a 
Board  of  Control  waa  established,  by  mesxA  oi  ^\^^  ^^^^t^* 
panys  servants  were  made  responaiiXAe^mTCBS^^^X.^'i  \Kct>Xss^^5^ 
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dominion  and  patronage,  to  the  government  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, while  the  direction  of  the  commerce  still  remained  with 
the  Company.  Even  this  could  hardly  have  subsisted,  had  not 
the  trade  with  China  obtained  a  considerable  importance,  owing 
to  the  immense  consumption  of  tea.  By  the  Commutation  Act  of 

1784,  which  lowered  the  duties  on  tea,  and  increased  the  duties 
to  a  similar  amount  on  windows,  the  practice  of  smuggling  cease^i, 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Company  were  preserved. 

8.   War  with  Tippoo  Saib. — ^Hastings  returned  to  England  in 

1785.  An  impeachment  was  instituted  against  him  K>r  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  trial  lasted  for  several  years; 
but  he  was  eventually  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
East  India  bill  having  received  the  royal  assent,  Lord  Comwalhs 
was  despatched  to  India,  as  governor  and  commander-in-chie( 
under  the  new  system.  Many  improvements  were  introduced, 
even  in  the  lot  of  the  natives.  The  British  had  to  fear  no  Euro- 
peans as  rivals  in  India;  but  the  germ  of  corruption,  consisting 
in  internal  wars,  had  not  been  eradicated.  So  long  as  Tippoo 
Saib  reisned  in  Mysore,  he  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
the  British ;  and  their  military  forces  wejre  therefore  more  concen- 
trated in  the  south.  It  was  now  the  aim  of  the  governor  to  pre- 
vent combinations  of  the  other  Indian  powers,  especially  of  the 
Mahrattas,  with  Tippoo,  and,  by  a  division  of  spoils,  to  attsich  these 
warlike  tribes  to  hunself.  In  1790  hostilities  were  recommenced 
in  India,  by  an  attack  of  Tippoo  Saib  on  the  rajah  of  Travancore, 
an  ally  of  the  English,  who  immediately  took  the  field  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  following  year  Bangalore 
was  conquered,  but  fi-uitless  attacks  were  made  on  Seringapatam, 
under  Comwallis  and  Abercrombie.  The  expedition  was  re- 
newed in  1792,  and  peace,  including  the  British  allies,  was 
effected  under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  Tippoo  resigned  half  of 
his  territories,  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  gave  two 
of  his  sons  as  hostages  until  the  payment  should  be  made.  Lord 
Comwallis,  having  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  termination, 
returned  to  EngEmd  in  1794,  and  was  succeeded  b^  Sir  John 
Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  who  was  recalled  in  1796,  in 
consequence  of  disturbances  among  the  soldiery.  Comwallis 
was  a^in  appointed,  but  resigned  his  office,  without  going  out 
to  India,  the  disturbances  having  been  allayed.  Lord  Morning- 
ton,  afterwards  Mar(]^uis  of  Wdlesley,  was  then  appointed  to  the 
office.  In  1799,  hostilities  were  recommenced.  Buonaparte  had 
intimated  to  Tippoo  Saib  his  intention  of  subverting  the  English 
power  in  India,  and  a  Jacobin  dub  had  been  formed  at  the  court 
of  the  sultan.  The  apprehensions  of  the  British  impelled  them 
to  great  activity,  and  their  armies  pressed  forward  under  General 
Harris.  Seringapatam  was  invested,  and  taken  by  assault;  the 
sultaa  was  slain,  ids  empire  divided,  and  a  branch  of  the  old  dy- 

nasty  placed  on  the  throne  as  a^TvXA^^^asaS^.    ^Wa  the  fall  of 
Mjrsore,  the  Britisli  policy  m  likiQi^  '^'aa  \flA««jsv^^  vk  ^S^^sv*^ 
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The  indirect  dominion  of  the  merchants  was  converted  into  the 
direct  dominion  of  the  conquerors ;  the  allies  were  deposed,  their 
lands  confiscated,  tributes  were  exacted,  and  garrisons  erected  in 
their  territories.  In  the  same  year  Tanjore  was  taken,  and  its 
rajah  became  a  pensioner;  the  whole  of  the  Camatic  was  even- 
tiudly  captured,  and  the  British  authority  was  supreme  from  the 
rirer  Kistnah  to  Cape  Comorin. 

9.  War  with  the  Mdhrattas, — ^The  Mahrattas  were  now  the 
only  powerful  foes  remaining  in  India;  but,  happily  for  the 
British,  there  was  no  harmony  among  them.  Hostilities  had 
brokffli  out  with  these  tribes  in  1774,  in  consequence  of  the  aid 
which  Bombay  afforded  to  a  pretender  against  the  rajahs  of 
Berar.  In  1803,  war  again  raged  with  these  raiahs,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  following  year  successfully  for  tne  British,  who 
pushed  their  conquests  towards  the  north,  and  took  Agra  and 
belhi  itself,  the  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  terms  of 
the  peace  were  highly  advantageous  to  the  British.  The  ceded 
territories  were  the  JDooab,  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna;  Beroach  in  Guzerat ;  and  the  district  of  Kuttak,  with  the 
harbour  of  Balasore,  between  Bengal  and  the  Circars.  The  rajahs 
promised  neither  to  take  nor  keep  Europeans  in  their  service ; 
the  Great  Mogul  was  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  English. 
By  these  conquests,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  Ceylon,  which  were  added  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the 
territory  of  the  Company  extended  over  all  the  eastern  coast, 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  coast,  and  on  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  as  mr  at  Delhi.  The  principal  seat  of  the  military  power 
was  now  transferred  from  the  south  to  the  countries  on  the  tipper 
Giinges,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sikhs  and  other  war- 
like nations.  Notwithstanding  the  peace  of  1803,  war  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  year  wiui  Holcar,  chief  of  the  Mahrattas^ 
who  had  infringed  l£e  territories  of  the  English,  and  expelled 
the  sovereign  of  Poonah.  A  series  of  brilliant  victories  ensued, 
under  the  command  of  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Lake,  and  Harcourt,  the  result  of  which  were 
the  complete  reduction  of  Holcar,  and  of  his  ally,  the  rajah  of 
Bhurtpoor,  an  immense  increase  of  territory,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  French  interest  in  the  peninsula.  In  1804,  the  Marc^uis 
cf  WeUesley  was  recalled ;  and  Comwallis,  appointed  a  third 
time,  actually  went  out,  but  died  in  the  following  year,  soon 
aiW  his  arrival.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Minto,  who  was 
followed,  in  1813,  by  the  Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hastings. 

10.  £i  1814,  disputes  arose  with  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  the  bor- 
der country  between  Oude  and  Thibet.  The  events  of  this 
mountain  war  were  less  successful  during  the  following  year ; 
but,  by  the  victorious  advance  of  General  Ochterlony,  peace  was 
concluded  in  1816,  with  cession  of  the  contested  di&tx\s^^%si^^^ 
the  mountainous  passes.     By  this  new  aucc^x^s^oivv^^^^^^^^^^ 
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dominions  were  brought  into  dose  contact  with  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. But  a  new  war  with  the  Mahrattas  was  now  to  decide  the 
mte  of  these  tribes.  The  central  parts  of  India  were  infested,  in 
1817,  by  hordes  of  freebooters,  known  hy  the  name  of  Pinda- 
rees,  who  were  endeavouring  to  form  combinations  with  the 
chiefi  of  the  Mahrattas.  But  the  English  prevented  their  junc- 
tion— overpoweJred  the  single  nations — annihilated  the  Pmda- 
rees,  and  obtained  considerable  cessions  of  territory.  By  the 
successful  issue  of  these  wars,  the  Indus  became  the  boundary  of 
the  British  dominions.  Between  that  river  and  Calcutta,  there 
were  now  only  small  states,  which  were  either  attached  to  tiie 
English,  or  too  weak  to  raise  a  single  standard  agamst  them. 
The  power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  ror  ever  broken.  Notwith- 
standmg  the  enlargement  of  the  territory  of  the  Company,  no 
alterations  took  place  in  its  political  constitution ;  the  regulations 
introduced  by  Pitt  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  its  intern^  policy. 
But  a  change  was  introduced  into  its  commercial  privileges, 
when  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  to  be  renewed  in  1814. 
Clamours  had  been  raised  against  its  monopoly ;  and  a  partial 
restriction  was  now  imposed  upon  it.  The  Company  received 
the  exclusive  trade  with  China  for  twenty  years ;  but  the  other 
trade  was  made  free  to  all  Britons,  with  all  the  harbours  of  the 
Company,  in  their  own  private  vessels.  Certain  regulations  were 
annexed  concerning  the  application  of  the  territorial  revenues, 
and  of  the  profits  accrumg  from  the  trade.  The  governor- 
general,  the  governors,  and  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  agreeably  to  the 
will  of  his  majesty. 

11.  Burmese  War. — ^In  1823,  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  been 
previously  sent  on  an  embassy  to  China,  was  made  governor- 
general  of  India.  In  the  following  year,  the  Burmese,  a  nation 
extendrag  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  assumed 
a  threatening  position  on  the  British  frontier ;  and  invaded  a 
small  territory  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 
Colonel  Bo  wen  was  sent  against  the  invaders  with  a  small  force, 
but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  A  few  months  after- 
wards, a  considerable  naval  and  military  armament,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  A.  Campbell  and  Commodore  Grant,  attacked 
Bangoon,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  Burmese,  and  captured  it 
without  loss.  Several  engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  Bur- 
mese were  signally  defeated,  and  driven  into  their  own  territo- 
ries. In  1826,  hostilities  were  renewed,  when  the  arms  of  the 
British  were  again  victorious ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  four  provinces  of  Aracan,  with  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and 
Zea,  were  ceded  to  the  English,  together  with  a  large  sum  of 
monev,  tobe  paid  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Bat  the  Burmese  having  by  various  artifices  eluded  the  terms  of 
the  treaty f  an  attack  was  maA<Bxx^on.^«a\i^».\-^«s\KK  Kt  MeU 
loon,  wim  complete  succesa;  jgcid  ?iT«^\^«b^'^^2aRfc'B^a^^>3^^^^ 
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capital  of  their  empire,  when  his  majesty  of  Ava  was  compelled 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the  British  army  retired  to  Rangoon. 

12.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor, 
which  occurred  in  the  same  year.  This  was  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  and  had  been  deemed  impregnable.  A  rebellion  had 
taken  place  on  the  death  of  the  rajidi,  who  had  maintained  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  British.  His  nephew  had  seated  himself 
on  the  throne,  in  defiance  of  his  son  and  rightful  heir.  Under 
Lord  Combermere,  the  fortress  was  taken  by  storm,  the  usurper 
made  prisoner.  All  the  other  fortresses  in  the  rajah^s  dominions 
saocessively  surrendered,  and  the  lawful  prince  was  established 
on  his  throne. 

13.  In  1827,  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Lidia.  His  administration  was  eminently  pacific,  and 
characterized  by  a  series  of  financial  reforms  in  every  department 
of  the  government.  In  1833,  the  Company's  charter  expired, 
and  further  changes  were  introduced.  The  exclusive  right  of 
trade  was  taken  away ;  and  the  commerce  with  India  and  China 
freely  panted  to  all  British  subjects.  The  Company  retained 
the  pohtical  administration  of  India  for  twenty  years ;  but  all  its 
other  rights  and  possessions  were  ceded  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  £630,000,  secured  by  a 
guarantee  fund  of  two  millions  sterlmg. 

14.  Afghan  War, — Lord  Auckland  was  the  next  governor- 
general.  During  his  brief  administration,  a  fearful  contest 
broke  out  with  the  Afghans.  The  importance  of  establisliing 
a  more  secure  line  of  frontier  to  the  north  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, where  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  at  the  court  of  Persia,  induced  the  governor-general 
to  interfere  in  the  a£&irs  of  Afghanistan,  a  district  situated  on 
the  west  of  the  Indus.  His  object  was  to  unite  the  various  dans 
under  one  firm  government,  which  should  be  under  the  influence 
and  protection  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  view,  he  resolved 
to  depose  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  and  to  place  Shah  Sujah  on 
the  throne  of  Cabul,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  for  many 
years.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  deceived  in  his  notions  of 
the  popularity  of  the  Shah.  In  1841,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Cabul,  when  Sir  W.  H.  Macnaughtan  and  Sir  A.  Bumes, 
the  political  residents,  were  treacherously  murdered ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  the  British  forces  were  obliged  to  commence  a 
retreat  under  the  most  disastrous  circumstances.  This  distress- 
ing march  continued  until  the  whole  army  was  killed  or  cap- 
tured, excepting  Dr  Brydon,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Jella- 
labad,  where  Sur  B.  Sale  had  successfully  maintained  nimself. 
The  events  of  this  terrible  campaign  are  so  recent,  and  have  occu- 
pied so  much  attention  of  late,  that  any  detail  of  them  would  be 
superfluous.  The  catastrophe  m^  be  briefly  stated.  Lord 
Auckland  was  superseded  by  Lord  EVLenboToxx^.  "&i<fe"^iajgj^> 
under  Generals  Nott  and  Pollock,  fougJoX,  \)afc\s  ^^  Xi-wSs.  \a 
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Cabul,  released  their  prisoners,  and  finally  evacuated  Afghan- 
istan.  The  British  dominions  were,  however,  enlarged  bj  the 
annexation  of  the  territory  ef  Sinde,  which  secured  to  them  the 
navigation  of  the  Lower  Lidus.  The  dominion  of  the  Punjab, 
occupied  by  the  Sikhs,  passed  at  this  time,  by  the  death  of  Bon- 
jeet  Singh,  into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Shere  ^gh,  whose 
authority  has  been  recognised  by  the  British  government.  His 
position  appears,  however,  to  be  by  no  means  secure.  In  1844, 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  recalled  by  the  directors,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  government,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinire. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  ENQLANO,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS  TO  THE  CONCLUSION 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

1.  In  1760,  Greorge  in.,  grandson  of  the  late  king,  acceded  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  His 
situation  differed  widely  from  that  of  his  two  predecessors.  The 
liouse  of  Hanover  had  hitherto  secured  no  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people :  its  princes  had  displayed  no  merit  to  balance  the 
defect  of  hereditary  right ;  nor  any  personal  qualities  to  compen- 
sate for  their  foreign  predilections.  The  young  kin?  was  an 
Englishman ;  his  tastes  and  habits,  for  good  or  for  ev^  were  of 
English  growth.  The  period  of  his  accession  was  one  of  great 
national  loy.  The  bnlHant  success  of  our  arms  in  Canada,  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  expensive  war  on  terms  honourable 
to  our  country,  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  revived 
in  them  the  dormant  sentiment  of  loyalty.  Even  faction  had 
sunk  into  repose ;  whig  and  tory  had  forgotten  their  animosity. 
The  very  ministry  which  welcomed  the  new  sovereign,  appeared 
to  have  been  framed  upon  the  principle  of  reducing  to  harmony 
the  most  discordant  elements  of  power.  From  this  period, 
epochs  are  more  closely  connected  with  administrations  than 
with  reigns.  The  sovereign  is  changed ;  the  government  remains 
the  same.  At  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  the  first  Pitt, 
who  had  so  vigorously  directed  the  war  department  under 
Greorge  11.,  was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs.  While  Newcastle 
devoted  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  purchase  of  power,  Pitt  was 
no  less  assiduous  in  the  employment  of  it.  At  the  accession  of 
Greorge  III.,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  upwards  of  eighty- 
eight  millions ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  following  years,  it 
had  increased  to  upwards  of  138  millions.  But  Pitt  was  reckless 
of  expense ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  England  was  victorious 
at  once  in  America,  in  India^  iiv  Germany  -^  that  she  was  the  urn- 
pire  of  the  Continent — ^tbe  imstr«aia  o^XJa^^  ^^a..  kx.'OKA^^ssvRtoff^^ 
France  proposed  terms  of  peace,  wi^  a\xw«^\,^\>QQaX.  ^$L>Sfit^^«k 
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subsisting  with  Spain  and  England  should  be  settled  by  her  arbi- 
tnration.  But  Pitt  knew  that  France  and  Spain  had  signed  the 
Family  Compact,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  declare  war 
upon  the  latter  power.  His  counsel  was  rejected ;  and  in  1761, 
he  retired  from  the  ministry.  Nevertheless,  his  successor.  Lord 
Bute,  adopted  the  same  poHcy :  war  was  declared  against  Spain, 
and  was  successfully  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris  (p.  510) . 
With  the  &11  of  Pitt,  a  new  order  of  tfiings  commenced  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
the  tory  party  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  spirit  of  faction  was 
roused  from  its  sleep,  and  discontent  was  heard  in  the  land.  In 
1760,  an  obnoxious  tax  had  been  laid  upon  the  beverage  of  the 
poor,  to  the  amount  of  three  shillings  per  barrel  on  strong  beer. 
In  1768,  a  further  impost  was  made  of  four  shillings  a  hogshead 
on  cyder,  with  permission  to  excise  officers  to  enter  private 
houses  at  pleasure.  Lord  Bute,  yielding  to  the  clamour  which 
this  measure  excited,  resigned  the  seals  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Grenville.  The  press  now  exerted  its  power  against  the  king 
and  his  ministers.  In  1764,  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament, 
was  tried  for  publishing  "The  North  Briton,"  and  his  journal  con- 
demned to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  To  crown  the 
whole  matter,  the  king  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and  this  impression  was  not  checked  by 
the  governing  party,  so  long  as  their  own  power  and  privileges 
were  preserved.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  upheld,  that,  to  increase  their  votes  in  parliament, 
more  peers  were  created  in  one  month  than  had  been  created 
during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reign ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
was  the  prerogative  pushed,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  famous 
motion  of  1780,  "  it  was  now  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished," — a  motion  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  233  to  215.  But,  during  these  events, 
public  indignation,  in  another  (juarter  of  the  world,  had  ripened 
into  open  rebellion  and  revolution. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

2.  Grenville's  Stamp  Act. — ^By  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  British 
colonial  dominions  in  America  appeared  to  be  more  consolidated 
than  at  any  preceding  period.  By  means  of  her  navy,  Britain 
was  enabled,  even  in  times  of  war,  to  keep  up  communication 
with  her  colonies ;  and,  consequently,  suffered  little  interruption 
of  her  commerce  during  the  periods  of  military  agitation.  The 
colonies  of  North  Amenca,  extending  frt)m  the  Mississippi  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  interior,  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
had  been  augmented  by  the  cession  of  Canada  and  Florida.  The 
matured  state  of  these  countries — ^their  flourishing  agricultural 
condition — their  long-cherished  democxa\Aft"^TfliC^'«3> — ■'^«a  ^ss-- 
perience  of  growing  strength,  winch  li8A\>^^Ti  \^\j^<i\s\.xW^*ss^'«si. 

2h 
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Years'  War,  all  tended  to  weaken  their  political  connection  with 
the  mother  country.  An  occasion  was  only  wanted  to  prove  the 
fact,  that  the  tenure  by  which  England  held  her  colonies  in  this 
part  of  the  ^obe,  was  never  more  insecure  than  at  the  present 
moment.  This  occasion  was  afforded  by  Lord  Grenville.  The 
important  question,  whether  the  British  parliament  had  a  right 
to  tax  the  colonies — ^a  question  from  which  Walpole  had  shrunk  at 
a  period  when  the  colonies  were  far  less  powerful,  which  threatened 
deep  discontent  through  the  len^h  and  breadth  of  a  great  con- 
tinent, and  might,  in  sSl  probabihty,  involve,  among  its  disastrous 
contingencies,  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  a  finghtful 
addition  to  the  national  liabilities, — ^presented  no  serious  difficulty 
to  the  ^^  small,  sharp  mind''  of  the  minister  of  England.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  colonies  asserted  their  claim,  in  virtue 
of  being  unrepresented,  to  freedom  from  taxation.  The  whole 
matter  appeared  to  the  minister  in  a  single  point  of  view — as  a 
question  of  right:  parliament  maintained  the  affirmative;  and 
the  result  was  a  revolution,  which  was  destined  to  affect  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  world.  In  1765,  a  bill  was  passed,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  for  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  the  British 
colonies  of  Ainerica.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  min- 
istry was  changed ;  and  Lord  Rockingham,  at  the  head  of  a  whig 
cabmet,  came  forward  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  predecessor's 
indiscretion.  The  colonies— especially  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts— ^were  in  a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  stamps  were 
burned — ^the  revenue  officers  were  treated  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignity— ^a  congress  was  held  at  New-York,  and  a  declaration 
published  of  the  rights  of  the  people — all  traffic  between  the 
discontented  provinces  and  the  mother  country  was  suspended — 
the  mercantile  houses  of  England  were  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy ;  everything  portended  a  civil  war,  in  which  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  France  and  Spain  would  soon  be  actively 
engaged.  Notwithstanding  these  alarming  symptoms,  the  king 
and  Grenville  were  bent  on  enforcing  the  Stamp  Act  by  the 
sword.  Pitt  opposed  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  was  not  constitutionally  competent  to  pass  an  act 
for  taxing  the  colonies.  ^^I  assert,"  said  Lord  Chatham,  in 
1765,  "the  authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  to  be 
sovereign  and  supreme,  in  every  circumstance  of  government 
and  legislation."  But  he  added:  "Taxation  is  no  part  of  the 
governing  or  legislating  power — taxes  are  a  voluntary  grant  of 
the  people  alone."  Rockingham  adopted  a  different  course: 
while  he  steadily  maintained  the  supremacy  of  parliament  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  he  considered  this  particular  act  indefensible, 
on  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency.  In  1766,  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed ;  the  dread  of  civil  war,  and  the  outcry  of  all  the 
mercantile  towns  in  the  kin^dom^  prevailed  against  the  influence 
of  the  court  and  the  faction  oi  \)[ife  QY^Qi\>asycL»  \a.^\\ft8ame 
/ear,  Lord  Rockingham  Teceive^\na  ^\sasas^\  ^^^  ^xv^^  \ass^- 
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istxy  was  formed  hy  Pitt,  then  Earl  of  Chatham;  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  became  nrst  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  colonies  were 
still  addressed  in  language  of  authority,  and  were  ordered  to 
TOoyide  free  quarters  and  provisions  for  the  English  troops. 
Tbds  order  was  rejected  by  the  assembly  of  New- York ;  but  was 
obeyed  by  the  assembly  of  Philadelphia.  Indirect  duties  were 
imposed  on  articles  of  importation  by  the  Beyenue  Act  of  1767. 
The  consequences  were,  that  the  town  of  Boston  became  the 
centre  of  resistance ;  and  a  voluntary  agreement  was  made  to 
decline  the  use  of  British  commodities. 

8.  Hostilities  with  America, — In  1770,  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
resigned  his  place,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North.  Under 
this  despotiov  minister,  the  afiairs  of  America  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect.  The  duties  were  abrogated,  with  the  exception 
of  that  on  tea.  But  these  half  measures  were  useless.  The 
Americans  reused  to  purchase  the  taxed  commodity;  and  a 
cargo  of  tea  was  forcibly  seized  by  them  at  Boston,  in  1773,  and 
thrown  into  the  harbour  of  that  city.  Severer  measures  were 
now  enacted.  In  the  following  year,  a  bill  was  passed  for  shut- 
ting up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  for  prohibiting  the  landing  or 
shipping  of  any  kinds  of  merchandise.  This  was  followed  by 
acts  for  erecting  a  royal  court  of  judicature  in  Massachusetts,  by 
means  of  which  the  charter  in  that  province  was  annihilated. 
These  coercive  measures  led  to  the  opening  of  a  general  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  where  a  resolution  was  made  to  suspend 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  mother  country.  England 
was  thus  brought  to  the  alternatives  of  making  concessions,  or 
commencing  a  civil  war.  In  an  evil  horn*,  she  adopted  the  latter. 
In  vain  did  Franklin  on  the  part  of  America,  and  Chatham  and 
Burke  on  the  part  of  England,  endeavoiu*  to  adjust  the  dispute. 
Nothing  could  be  gained  by  war,  nothing  lost  by  concession. 
Even  a  successful  war  could  not  ensure  permanent  subjugation. 
The  advantages  could  never  balance  the  costs.  But  all  argument 
was  useless.  In  1775,  the  provincials  were  proclaimed  rebels ; 
and  hostilities  were  commenced  with  the  battle  of  Lexington 
in  Massachusetts.  Beenforcements  were  sent  from  England, 
under  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton ;  and  a  sanguinary 
conflict  took  place  at  Bunker's  Hill,  which  commands  the  har- 
bour of  Boston.  The  provincials  were  driven  from  their  entrench- 
ments, but  the  British  purchased  their  advantage  with  a  severe 
loss.  The  war  spread  to  Canada,  where  the  Americans  met  with 
some  success  under  their  generals,  Arnold  and  Montgomery; 
and  laid  siege  to  Quebec,  which  was,  however,  relieved  by  Carle- 
ton,  governor  of  Canada :  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  the 
siege  raised.  In  the  same  year,  Boston  was  evacuated  by  Howe ; 
Long  Island  was  occupied;  and  the  principal  seat  of  war  was 
removed  to  New- York, 

4.  Declaration  of  Independenct, — lii  VIl  ^ ^  C Q\i^^»a  ^xii^^jSos^^ 
their  &mou3  Decilaration  of  IndependeiiQe^  Vj  -^XasSa.  *^Kss\ft«B. 
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flourbhinff  colonies  were  for  ever  separated  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  firitish  crown.  Novtis  sceclorum  nascitur  ordo.  This 
memorable  document  declared,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness^  are  inalienable  rights ;  that  forms  of  government,  which 
are  destructive  of  these  ends,  may  be  altered  or  abolished;  that 

Erudence,  indeed,  does  not  recommend  a  change  in  long-estab- 
shed  governments  for  trifling  causes;  and  that  the  history  of 
mankind  proves  that,  in  compliance  with  this  maxim,  there  has 
been  a  greater  disposition  to  endure  misrule  than  to  abolish  in- 
stitutions of  long  standing.  A  long  series  of  complaints  against 
the  tyranny  of  tne  British  government  followed.  In  conclusion, 
it  set  forth,  that  the  united  colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  were  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  tne  British  crown;  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  Great  Britain  was,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  had  fall 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.  On  the  reading  of  this  declaration,  the 
statue  of  his  majesty  at  New- York  was  thrown  down,  broken  to 
pieces,  melted,  and  converted  into  cannon-balls. 

6.  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  War. — ^The  Congress  of 
Philadelphia  declared  Washington — ^a  deputy  from  Virginia — 
commander-in-chief.  Under  his  guidance,  and  since  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  against  Canada,  the  war  became  one  of  a  de- 
fensive character.  The  English  having  received  a  reenforcement 
of  16,000  German  mercenaries,  the  Americans  began  to  look  to 
Europe  for  allies.  One  decisive  blow  only  was  wanted  to  secure 
this  object,  and  it  was  gained  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and 
of  the  whole  of  his  army,  by  Gates,  at  Saratoga.  In  1778,  by 
Franklin's  negotiation,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  America;  the  independence  of  the 
States  was  acknowledged  by  France,  and  war  with  England  thus 
decided.  Lord  North,  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at  the  progress 
of  his  own  fatal  policy,  proffered  conciliatory  measures,  which 
the  Americans  peremptorily  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  and  insi- 
dious. Meanwhile,  a  French  fleet,  under  d'Estaing,  arrived  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
Spanish  cabinet,  persuaded  by  that  of  Versailles,  took  part  in  the 
war  kindled  between  the  two  worlds.  The  object  of  these  powers 
was  to  injure  England ;  the  result  was  the  enfranchisement  of 
colonics,  which  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In 
1780,  war  was  declared  against  Holland,  which  was  already  ne- 
gotiating with  America;  and  thus  was  the  navjd  British  power 
poised  against  that  of  all  the  western  states  of  Europe.  But  the 
&te  of  America  was  not  to  \>e  decA^"ei^  qtv  xJaa  q^^rsmx^^Wt^  Eng- 
land  enjoyed  an  absolute  8upet\oTv\,7,\i\i\.Q^^^\.<yi^^^ 
the  struggle  commenced.     Ho^e^ex  muOsi  xJaa^T^a.^  ^^a&.,\ffl^- 
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derBochambeau,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  Lafayette,  may 
baye  hastened  the  catastrophe,  the  decisiye  blow  was  struck 
by  Washington.  An  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the 
southern  states.  Charleston  was  taken;  but  Comwallis  was 
surrounded  at  York-Town,  and  forced  to  capitulate,  October 
19th,  1781.  This  success  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  American 
cause,  and  was  the  virtual  termination  of  the  war.  Nothing  was 
now  wanting  but  a  change  of  ministers  in  England,  to  produce 
peace.  Lord  North  obstinately  persisted  in  his  plan,  until  he 
was  left  in  a  minority.  He  retired,  in  1782,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Lord  Bockmgham,  whose  efforts,  during  his  brief  min- 
istry of  a  few  months,  were  cordially  directed  toi  the  great  ob- 
ject of  pacification.  Lord  Shelbum,  who  succeeded  him,  adopted 
the  same  policy.  Negotiations  of  peace  were  opened  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  preliminaries  signed  with  America,  m  1782;  with 
France  and  Spain  in  the  following  year,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  were  changed  into  a  definitive  peace.  The  independence 
of  the  thirteen  United  States  was  acknowledged.  The  boun- 
daries were  so  fixed,  that  the  great  western  territory  was  relin- 
quished to  the  Americans.  Thus  was  a  new  republic  founded  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean :  a  republic  of  Europeans,  distinct 
from  the  European  political  system,  independent  by  its  own 
power  and  its  own  productions,  capable  of  maintaining  commer- 
cial relations  with  all  the  world,  without  the  necessity  of  standing 
armies,  and  without  cabinet  policy. 

6.  Case  of  Wilkes, — ^During  the  pro^ss  of  the  American 
war,  the  mmisters  of  England  became  mvolved,  by  a  contest 
with  an  individual,  in  an  important  point  of  constitutional  law. 
Wilkes,  the  celebrated  editor  of  "  The  North  Briton"  (p.  529), 
had  been  outlawed  and  expelled  from  parliament.     He  returned 
during  the  Grafton  administration,  and  was  elected  member  for  the 
county  of  Mddlesex;  after  which,  he  surrendered  himself  to  jus- 
tice, obtained  the  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.     On  the  openinff  of  parliament,  the  people  met 
for  the  purpose  of  escortmg  him,  in  popular  triumph,  to  the 
House.     The  military  were  called  out,  and  some  lives  were  lost. 
Wilkes  vented  his  indignation  against  this  act  of  violence  through 
the  press,  and,  for  this  second  libel,  was  again  expelled  from  the 
House.     But  the  freeholders  of  liliddlesex  resolved  to  confirm 
their  right  to  elect,  by  repeatedly  returning  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative, until,  at  last,  the  ministry,  by  means  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  determined  to  admit  to  parhament  the 
unsuccessfiil  candidate.   This  was  an  attack  upon  electoral  rights, 
and  strenuous  means  were  adopted  by  the  freeholders  to  assert 
their  privileges.    Li  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  jury  found 
a  verdict  of  damages  against  Lord  Halifax  for  seizing  the  ^OQera^ 
and  imprisoniDg  the  person    of  WiYkeB.     '^<\<fc^S.^'SX*'>a  Xsi'^^Ka. 
resistance  that  England  is  indebted  fox  liXi^  «Jci<^\^'5Pa^  <2J^  ^jsmsc?^ 
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warrants.  His  case  excited  a  national  feeling;  it  influenced  the 
changes  in  the  administration,  and  is  said  to  have  indirectly  pro- 
voked the  American  war. 

7.  Riots  in  London. — ^The  year  1780  was  marked  by  a  popular 
outbreak  in  London.  An  act  had  been  passed  for  the  rehef  of 
Roman  Catholics  fi^m  the  operation  of  a  law  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  Fifty  thousand  persons,  under  the  title  of 
the  London  Association,  with  Lord  Greorge  Grordon  at  their  head, 
presented  a  threatening  petition,  signed  by  120,000  persons, 
against  the  relief  act;  msulted  several  members  of  paruament; 
and  tried  to  force  the  doors  of  the  House.  The  chapels  and 
residences  of  the  Romanists  were  demolished;  the  prisons  forced 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  estimated  that  thirty-six  fires 
were  blazing  at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters.  In  a 
few  days  the  riot  had  reached  its  height,  and  an  unprecedented 
scene  of  anarchy  prevailed.  The  military  were  at  last  called  out, 
and  several  hundred  persons  were  killed.  Lord  Greorge  Gordon 
was  apprehended,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  high- 
treason;  but  the  proo&  being  found  to  be  insufficient,  he  was 
acquitted. 

8.  Reform  of  Parliament — ^At  the  end  of  the  year  1783, 
the  coalition  ministry  was  dissolved  by  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
North  and  Mr  Fox,  and  the  younger  Pitt  was  called  to  office. 
His  attention  was  soon  directed  to  a  reform  of  the  electoral  sys- 
tem. The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  pur- 
porting to  be  founded  on  the  representative  system,  had  uttle 
relation  to  the  numbers  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  Every 
kind  of  anomaly  prevailed:  decayed  boroughs,  with  few  or  no 
houses  or  inhabitants,  returned  members  to  parliament ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  towns  which  had  risen  into  importance,  fi:om 
their  population  and  industry,  were  unrepresented.  Pitt  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  transferring  the  right  of  election  firom  the  former 
to  the  latter  boroughs.  He  faded,  however,  in  inducing  a 
majority  of  parliament  to  destroy  an  abuse  upon  which  their  poli- 
tical existence  depended.  The  bill  was  rejected,  and  borough 
property  continued  to  be  invaluable.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
until  1832.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  it  is  only  eighteen 
vears  since  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Wolver- 
nampton,  Oldham,  and  numerous  other  populous  and  wealthy 
communities,  were  allowed  to 'return  members  to  take  the  charge 
of  their  affiurs  in  parliament;  while  boroughs,  as  Old  Sarum, 
Gatton,  Appleby,  Midhurst,  and  many  others,  with  scarcely 
more  than  a  name,  had  been  duly  provided  with  members,  for 
the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  exciting  merriment  on  every 
allusion  to  the  constituent  bodies.  Another  curious  circumstance 
la  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  representatives  which  were 

returned  for  different  districts  an^  coxMama^v5A.    The  county  of 

Cornwall  returned  forty-two  ixievB\iet^,^\!i^^  ^^'^^j^^'^  ^'l^^ 

andent  kingdom  of  Scotlaad  ret\miad  w^-^  ^w\.l-%?i<^\  I'iX  S^'i^ 
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population  of  the  former,  about  thirty  years  ago,  amounted  to 
only  216,000,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  nearly  two  millions.  In 
each  case,  the  representative  system  was  a  complete  mockery. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  representation  of  Cornwall  was 
merely  employed  as  an  instrument  of  the  court.  It  appears  that, 
in  1685,  the  Earl  of  Bath  put  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  in  most  of  the  charters  of  that  county,  so  that  the  king 
was  sure  of  a  considerable  number  of  votes  on  all  occasions. 
TVlth  regard  to  Scotland,  it  appears  equally  certain  that,  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  present  century,  thuty-nine,  out  of  the  forty- 
five  members  who  nominally  represented  that  important  country, 
were  returned  by  an  individual — a  member  of  the  government 
at  that  period.  It  is  of  Httle  consequence  to  inquire  to  whom 
the  boroughs  belonged :  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  merely  the  nominees  of  certain  persons  who  made  a  business 
of  the  system.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  during  the  great 
revolutionary  war,  and  down  to  the  year  1832,  of  658  members, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  no  more  than  171  were  re- 
turned by  constituencies  which  were  not  altogether  dependent 
on  patrons. 

9.  Sinking  Fund, — ^During  the  continuance  of  the  American 
,  war,  loans  were  contracted,  by  which  an  addition  of  £97,400,000 
was  made  to  the  funded  debt.  Besides  this,  so  large  an  amount 
remained  unliquidated,  that  in  1786,  the  entire  liabilities  of  the 
government  amounted  to  268  millions,  entailing  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  country  of  £9,512,232.  In  this  year,  Mr  Pitt  brought 
forward  his  celebrated  plan  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
national  debt,  by  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund,  formed 
upon  the  model  of  a  similar  measure  which  had  been  partially 
applied  in  1716,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  fund  was  to  be 
supplied  by  an  annual  surplus  revenue,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the 
redemption  of  as  much  stock  as  it  would  purchase.  An  esti- 
mated surplus  of  £900,000  was,  for  this  purpose,  raised,  by  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  to  one  million ;  and  commissioners  were 
empowered,  as  trustees,  to  make  an  annual  charge  to  this  amount 
upon  the  consolidated  fund.  This  annual  million  was  to  accu- 
mulate by  compound  interest,  and  to  be  further  increased  by 
such  terminable  annuities  as  should  from  time  to  time  fall  in. 
By  this  plan,  the  minister  calculated  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-eight  years,  the  fund  would  include  an  income  of  four 
millions  per  annum ;  and,  that  at  this  period,  the  nation  might 
be  relieved  from  those  taxes  which  were  felt  to  be  the  most  op- 

Eressive.    The  principle  of  this  measure  was  unexceptionable ; 
ut  it  was  liable  to  abuse  from  the  continuance  and  enlargement 
of  its  operation  during  periods  when  no  surplus  revenue  existed  v 
and  when,  for  the  purpose  of  msdnta^nn^  XJaa  ^xxsA^  ^  TsRRRwsNn 
arose  for  increasing  the  public  debt  at  Cb  ixiQS^<^\>  $iSa».^«e&»^^ 
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The  purchases  of  stock  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  from  the  passing  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Act,  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  by  France, 
in  1798,  amounted  to  about  ten  millions ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  some  additional  loans  having  been  made  during  this  period, 
the  debt  still  amounted  to  260  millions.  Severe  as  was  the  tax- 
ation necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  of  this  sum,  it 
was  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  state  of  finance  after 
the  ensuing  ten  years,  which  terminated,  in  1802,  with  the  peace 
of  Amiens.  More  than  360  millions  having  been  added  during 
this  period  to  the  debt,  the  capital  stock  had  risen  at  this  crisis  to 
upwards  of  620  millions,  while  the  sinking  fund  had  redeemed  not 
quite  50  millions  of  the  capital.  A  brief  interval  of  repose  followed, 
but  without  any  reduction  of  this  enormous  burden.  In  1803,  war 
was  renewed ;  and  for  thirteen  years  additional  loans  were  con- 
tracted, and  exchequer  bills  funded  to  an  amount  which  added  420 
millions  to  the  capital  debt,  which,  after  deducting  the  sums  re- 
deemed by  the  sinking  fimd,  but  including  the  amount  of  ex- 
chequer bills  outstanding,  stood  at  865  millions ;  entailing  an 
annual  charge  upon  the  nation  of  more  than  thirty  millions.  At 
this  period,  the  annual  income  of  the  sinking  fimd  amounted  to 
nearly  13  J  millions ;  but  it  was  impossible,  ailer  the  heavy  ex- 
penditure of  the  war,  to  maintain  the  fund  by  taxation.  Several 
other  expedients  were  adopted  for  its  ostensible  support  during 
the  few  years  which  followed ;  until,  in  1820,  a  plan  was  intro- 
duced of  borrowing  from  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  ways  and  means.  This 
experiment  was,  however,  abandoned,  after  a  trial  of  four  years ; 
and  the  consolidated  fund  was  charged  with  an  annual  payment 
of  five  millions,  to  which  the  purchases  of  the  commissioners  were 
consequently  limited.  But  during  the  five  years  which  preceded 
the  virtual  relinquishment  of  the  sinking  fund  system,  the  debt 
was  increased  by  a  sum  of  120  millions,  without  any  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  it  by  purchases  effected  by  the  commissioners ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1823,  the  un- 
redeemed capital  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  early  part 
of  1818,  by  upwards  of  25  millions.  The  small  abatement  which 
has  been  effected  during  the  subsequent  period  of  peace,  must 
be  attributed  to  reductions  which  have  been  made  in  the  rate  of 
interest  upon  the  five  and  four  per  cent,  stocks.* 

10.  From  the  accession  of  Mr  Pitt  to  office  in  1783,  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  domestic  history  of 
England  is  little  more  than  that  of  parliamentary  struggles.  The 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  were  enlarged  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  U  nited  States  of  -Ajnerica ;  for 
the  infant  republic,  without  strength  or  wealth,  traded  most  ad- 
vaDtageously  with  the  nation  -which,  offered  her  the  readiest  har- 

•  These  oteervationi  have  been  cowdet\*e«L  Itowi  «a  tx\j«i\^  wv\Jcv^1P>m4v\Ki>iB* 
Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  Cot  \Ba2. 
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hours  and  the  longest  credit.  Another  result  of  this  war  was, 
the  introduction  of  a  new  and  important  political  principle  into 
naval  warfere — that  of  the  armed  neutrdlity.  Although  in  its 
origin  it  belonged  to  the  north  of  Europe,  its  influence  pervaded 
the  whole  of  the  Continent.  Its  object  was  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  neutral  flags.  Russia  was  the  centre  of  the  new  system, 
and  first  declared  its  existence  in  1780.  It  was  then  demanded, 
that  neutral  vessels  should  sail  free  from  port  to  port,  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  that  hostile  property 
should  be  free  in  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band articles,  which  were  restricted  to  arms,  and  the  actual  neces- 
saries of  war.  About  this  time,  the  extension  of  the  colonial 
territories  of  the  British,  awakened  a  spirit  of  discovery,  which 
was  only  limited  by  the  barriers  which  nature  has  imposed  by 
fields  of  impassable  ice.  The  three  voyages  of  COok  contributed 
to  this  result  to  a  degree  scarcely  less  than  the  enterprise  of 
Columbus  in  the  New  World,  The  islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  became  as  accessible  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
sugar-cane  of  Otaheite,  and  the  flax  of  New  Zealand,  became 
familiar  articles  of  trade;  while  the  continent  of  Australia  sug- 
gested to  the  great  navigator  the  locality  of  a  settlement,  which, 
after  an  experiment  of  less  than  half  a  century,  promises  to 
repay  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country  with  ample  re- 
compense. In  1788,  a  colony  was  founded  at  Sydney,  and  will 
probably  remain  the  most  durable  monument  of  Pitt's  adminis- 
tration. 


SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OP  EUROPE  FROM  1786  TO  1821. 

1.  The  death  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  followed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  period,  characterized  by  extraordinary 
convulsions  of  the  European  states,  and  justly  designated  the 
Revolutionary  Age.  The  successful  struggle  for  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America  had  kindled  a  spark 
which  was  ready  to  burst  into  a  conflagration  among  the  com- 
bustible materials  of  the  Old  World.  Democratic  ideas  were 
difliised  into  the  political  system  of  monarchical  states,  and  their 
extension  was  facilitated  by  a  general  tendency  to  ridicule  those 
principles  of  morals  and  religion  which  the  people  had  been 
taught  to  consider  sacred.  There  was,  at  the  opening  of  this 
period,  an  apparent  stability  in  the  governments  of  Europe :  all 
attempts  which  had  been  hitherto  made  to  subvert  the  European 
system  had  been  unsuccessful.  At  the  death  of  Frederic,  the 
model  structure  which  had  been  erected  Vrj  \)afc  <io0^fe»»\.V'5».^«2v^ 
hardest  heart  in  Europe,  appeared  to  8taiid\m^^'es^«s^^'^'^^=5«i^ 
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and,  if  an  oreithruw  were  foreseen,  it  was  not  from  the  West 
that  the  danger  was  anticipated.    Yet,  to  a  mind  of  deeper  cast, 
there  was  evident  a  principle  of  insecurity  in  the  very  elements 
of  strength:  the  power  and  well-being  of  states  were  estimated 
by  the  numerical  force  of  standing  armies,  which,  by  their  ac- 
curate organization  and  diffusive  influence,  had  neutralized  the 
political  existence  of  unarmed  and  defenceless  masses  of  popula- 
tion ;  the  army  was  everything,  the  civil  community  nothing ;  if 
the  former  were  defeated,  the  latter  could  be  of  no  avail.    An- 
other symptom  of  insecurity  might  be  observed  in  the  general 
defect  of  constitutional  government,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
national  representation ;  and  this,  at  a  period  when  many  of  the 
states  had  outgrown  their  institutions.     France  had  lost  her 
states-general,  and  had  become  an  autocracy,  with  intestine 
commotion,  occasioned  by  disputes  with  the  parliament.     Spain 
had  lost  her  Cortes,  and  rested  on  the  inquisition  and  the  Romish 
hierarchs.     Holland,  always  an  anomaly,  was  rent  by  faction. 
Prussia,  an  artificial  administration,  had  lost  her  master  work- 
man.   Austria  was  planning  reforms,  and  quarrelling  with  the 
pope.     Poland  and  the  Porte  were  in  avowed  anarchy;  the  fiite 
of  the  former  had  already  proclaimed  that  the  sanctity  of  legiti- 
mate possession  is  a  broken  reed,  when  opposed  by  the  lust  of 
domimon.    The  efforts  of  the  rulers  had,  in  fact,  been  directed 
to  the  consolidation  of  autocracy  upon  the  ruins  of  national 
freedom.    England  alone,  maintaining  her  theory  of  representa- 
tion, was  the  polar  star  which  was  kept  in  view  in  all  the  aberra- 
tions of  this  stormy  period. 

2.  Dutch  Revolution, — ^The  first  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  occurred  in  Holland,  and  afforded  an  example  of  the  system 
of  intervention  so  firequently  adopted  in  later  times.  Disturb- 
ances had  arisen  in  1780,  during  the  life  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
between  the  patriotic  parties  in  the  Dutch  states  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  was  stadtholder.  Frederic  declined  interfering 
in  the  matter,  but  the  disputes  were  fomented  by  the  influence 
of  England  and  France  during  and  after  the  peace  of  1783. 
Attacks  were  made  on  the  privileges  of  the  stadtholder,  and 
insults  offered  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  sister  to  Frederic. 
The  new  king  of  Prussia  made  the  family  affair  a  matter  of 
state,  and,  in  concert  with  England,  sent  a  Prussian  army  into 
Holland,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  patriots,  aban- 
doned by  France,  were  overpowered  and  proscribed ;  the  stadt- 
holdership  was  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange ; 
a  triple  alliance  was  formed  for  the  guarantee  of  the  office 
and  all  its  rights;  and  Holland,  in  name  a  republic,  became 
virtually  a  monarchy.  By  this  intervention,  the  influence  of 
England  was  again  felt  in  the  aflkirs  of  the  continent. 

3,  The  revolutionaTy  spirit  T[ia.ii\£«s9»\fed  itself  about  the  same 
time  in  the  Austrian  li^etnexWiAs,  oxi  ^rfiftoxxsA  qH  ^wst^^tfJosassafci 
oa  the  privileges  of  the  Htatea  b^  \)aft  \iaiQ.N^>aam  ^1  ^^"3«^^^ 
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The  insurrection  proceeded  to  a  declaration  of  independence ; 
but  the  insurgents,  having  no  bond  of  union,  and  being  deceived 
in  their  hopes  of  Prussian  aid,  were  easily  quieted  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Leopold  U.  to  the  imperial  throne.  Similar  commotions 
were  experienced  in  several  small  states,  as  in  Liege,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  Geneva ;  in  each  case,  it  was  a  struggle  of  the 
democratic  principle  for  the  subversion  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.  But  these  events  were  only  premonitory  symptoms  of 
the  fearful  convulsion  which  had  already  conunenced  in  the 
leading  state  of  Western  Europe,  and  was  destined  to  shake  the 
political  system  of  the  whole  continent. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

4.  The  remote  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  will  be  found 
in  the  demotic  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  That  ambitious  prince 
strained  the  prerogative  of  absolute  monarchy  to  its  utmost 
limit.  The  nobility  were  abased,  the  parliament  silenced,  liberty 
of  conscience  abolished  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
the  glory  of  arms  purchased  by  a  reckless  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure.  Durmg  the  reign  of  his  successor,  symptoms  were 
felt  of  exhaustion  and  reaction.  Already,  in  the  regency,  the 
people  had  acquired  importance ;  passive  obedience  was  succeeded 
W  free  discussion ;  increduKty  took  the  place  of  intolerance, 
llie  insignificance  of  Louis  XV.  is  notorious :  wars  were  pro- 
secuted which  yielded  little  glory  and  entailed  ruinous  expense; 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  was  unheeded ;  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  usurped  by  royal  mistresses ;  the  repeated  eidle  of 
parliament  termmated  with  its  triumph,  while  its  final  suppres- 
sion was  an  act  of  pure  despotism.  Meanwhile,  the  unpopular 
alliance,  contracted  by  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  threatened  the  downfal  of  the  ruling  dynasty. 
Li  1774,  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  with  the 
heritage  of  an  empty  excheq[uer,  an  untractable  parliament,  and 
an  inquiring  populace.  Louis  was  no  despot,  but  neither  was  he 
a  reformer:  he 'had  neither  energy  nor  perseverance  for  the 
removal  of  abuses ;  especially  that  most  glaring  abuse,  the  ex- 
emption of  the  privileged  classes  from  the  burdens  of  the  state. 
His  earliest  choice  of  a  minister  was  unfortunate  for  its  influence 
onliis  own  character.  Maurepas,  a  man  of  half-measures  and  of 
change,  cared  for  little  else  than  royal  favour.  Turgot  and 
Malesherbes  were  eager  to  introduce  the  only  measures  which 
could  avert  the  coming  storm:  they  attacked  the  privileged 
orders,  but  found  them  as  Uttle  disposed  to  submit  to  reforms  as 
the  people  to  abuses.  Necker  followed,  with  more  deliberation, 
in  the  path  of  economy ;  he  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  of 
the  court  to  procure  the  hberties  of  the  people;  but  his  re- 
trenchments disgusted  the  courtiers,  his  provincial  administration 
disturbed  the  dignity  of  parliament,  ^laic^  c^ajoafe^  W*^^'^  "^^ 
monopoly  of  resistance.    Necker  lelVied,  axi^  T^fercvaa  '^^sfe  ^-ssv- 
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doned  as  hopeless.  Courtly  ministers  succeeded,  and  hastened 
the  crisis  which  their  popular  predecessors  had  endeavoured  to 
avert.  The  revolution  dates  from  this  period.  Calonne  be- 
came finance  minister  in  1783,  and  adopted  a  system  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Neckcr :  he  made  a  boast  of  prodigality; 
he  was  willing  to  hold  his  office  at  the  pleasure  oi  the  court ; 
he  supported  his  schemes  by  every  kind  of  corruption;  but 
the  finances  were  deranged,  and  credit  exhausted ;  in  his  need, 
he  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  Notables,  and  proposed  a  land 
tax,  without  exception  in  favour  of  nobles  or  clergy ;  but  this 
body,  selected  firom  the  privileged  orders,  was  little  disposed 
to  make  a  sacrifice;  Calonne  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Brienne,  archbishop  of  Sens.  But  the  Notables  were  as  in- 
tractable as  ever ;  parliament  refused  to  register  some  new 
edicts  of  taxation ;  and  a  demand  was  made  for  the  convocation 
of  the  States-general^  an  assembly  which  had  not  been  convened 
since  the  year  1614.  Previously  to  the  convoking  of  this  legis- 
lative body,  it  was  determined  that  the  representatives  of  the 
third  estate,  or  that  of  the  people,  should  equal  in  number  those 
of  the  nobles  and  of  the  clergy  conjoined.  The  States-general 
met  at  Versailles,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1789,  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  three  orders  should  sit  and  vote  together ;  immediately 
afterwards,  the  third  estate,  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  who  were  disposed  to  join  them,  seized  the 
legislative  authonty,  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly. 

6.  National  Assembly. — ^The  first  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly was  an  act  of  sovereignty.  By  declaring  the  indivisibility 
of  the  legislative  power,  it  placed  the  privileged  orders  completely 
under  its  own  control.  From  this  moment,  there  actually  re- 
mained of  the  monarchy,  only  the  name ;  and  the  abolition  of 
feudal  rights,  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  4th  of  August, 
established  the  popular  sovereignty  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  con- 
stitution. Meanwhile,  acts  of  violence  had  taken  place  in  Paris. 
Necker,  the  popular  minister,  had  been  recalled  to  office,  and 
had  been  again  dismissed.  This  measure  was  the  signal  for 
an  insurrection ;  the  arms  at  the  Hospital  of  Invalids  were  seized 
by  the  insurgents,  the  Bastile  was  taken,  the  governor  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  put  to  death.  As  an  act  of  conciliation,  Louis 
removed  the  regular  troops  fi'om  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  in- 
trusted the  safety  of  his  capital  to  a  body  of  civic  militia,  called 
the  National  Guards,  and  headed  by  La  Fayette.  On  the  6th 
of  October,  the  seat  of  power  was  changed ;  the  assembly  ad- 
journed its  sittings  to  Paris,  whither  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
the  royal  family  were  conducted  by  an  ungovernable  mob—pri- 
soners to  the  capital.  This  overthrow  of  the  ancient  French 
Institutiona  was  destined  to  produce  a  political  as  well  as  a 
moral  re-action  on  the  conation  oi  "EAao^^.  "^^  ^^<iR.\&  yrere 
/iivt  experienced  in  Grermany .   S>e^et«3L  QiteEisiasi  ^^^^^"^^  Y^- 
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sessions  in  Alsace,  and  were  seriouslj  afi^ted  by  the  abolition 
of  feudal  rights.  Their  complaints  were  espoused  by  the  em- 
peror, and  a  sympathy  was  awakened  for  the  noble  esoigrants. 
which  became  dangerous  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  1791,  a 
meeting  and  conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  between  Leopold 
n.,  Frederic  William  II.,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  But  there 
was  no  greater  contrast  than  the  new  French,  compared  with 
the  old  German,  mode  of  transacting  business.  No  compromise 
was  admitted,  and  the  revolutionary  leaders  found  themselves 
at  this  early  period  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  empire. 

6.  Constituent  Assembly. — ^Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volution was  rapid.  The  great  object  of  the  assembly  was  to 
form  a  constitution,  and,  for  this  pm'pose,  it  commenced  its  de- 
liberations under  the  name  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  political  dubs  were 
formed  in  Paris ;  of  these,  the  most  influential  was  that  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, so  termed  from  their  meeting  in  a  convent  of  suppressed 
Jacobin  monks.  This  club  insensibly  absorbed  the  authority  of  all 
the  rest,  and  controlled  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  itself. 
During  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  Louis  escaped  from 
the  capital  with  his  wife  and  children,  but  was  discovered  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  and  brought  back,  a  prisoner  for  a 
second  time,  to  Paris.  In  1791,  the  new  constitution,  establish- 
ing a  limited  monarchy  and  the  equality  of  all  ranks,  was  com- 
pleted, and  accepted  by  the  king ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September 
m  the  same  year,  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

7.  Lefflslative  Assembly. — On  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly  was  convened.    The  members  of 
this  body  were  entirely  new,  those  of  the  late  assembly  being 
excluded  from  it  by  their  own  act.     The  Jacobins  acquired  the 
predominance,  and  their  object  was  the  subversion  of  the  throne. 
They  felt  that  a  foreign  war  was  necessary  for  their  purpose ; 
and,  as  Austria,  since  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  was  kiiown 
to  be  engaged  in  military  preparations,  Louis  was  compelled  to 
declare  war  against  that  power.   The  novelty  of  the  transactions 
which  were  occurring  in  France,  deranged  the  whole  system  of 
cabinet  politics,  and  it  seemed  almost  necessary  that  the  flame, 
once  kindled,  should  spread  into  a  general  conflagration.   Every 
political  relation  was  altered :  old  foes  became  friends,  old  con- 
nections  were  torn  asunder.    The  cause  of  Louis  XVI.  seemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  kings ;  a  royal  throne  of  hieh  antiquity  was  in 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  constitutional  forms,  and  a  re- 
public, ably  supported  by  the  press  and  national  opinion,  was 
rapidly  developing  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  old  monarchical 
systems  of  Europe.      The  first  proof  of  the  change  of  relations 
was  seen  in  the  connection  of  Austria  and  Prussia :  their  united 
forces  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  179^;  a  fierce  manifesto  was  p\ibli&ii<&dm\K<^\i^^:^^ 

the  emperor  and  thQ  king  of  Prussia,  an^  esas^ec^Xfc^'*^^'^- 
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tions  of  France  beyond  control.     On  the  lOth  of  Augost,  the 

Ealace  was  attacked,  the  king  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
all  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was 
decided.  Meanwhile,  the  Prussians  had  gained  some  advantaees, 
and  threatened  the  capital.  La  Fayette,  shodced  at  the  laXe 
proceedings,  and  unable  to  control  the  army,  fled  to  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  He  was  succeeded 
in  command  by  Dumouriez,  who  checked  the  invaders,  pursued 
them  into  the  Netherlands,  and  gained  a  decided  victory,  which 
encouraged  the  Belgians  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke.  Pos- 
session was  taken  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  they  were  forthwith  incorporated  with  France.  But 
the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris  had  reached  a  fearful  crisis. 
To  break  down  the  force  of  the  internal  opposition,  the  leaders 
of  that  party  projected  the  massacre  of  those  who  were  suspected 
to  be  unfavourable  to  the  republican  cause.  "  We  must  strike 
terror,"  said  Danton,  "into  the  royalists."  This  significant 
threat  had  a  summary  fulfilment.  On  the  memorable  2d  of 
September,  the  prisons  of  Paris  flowed  with  the  blood  of  its 
nobles  and  its  clergy.  The  example  spread  to  other  parts  of 
France,  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  commenced  which  was  termi- 
nated only  with  the  death  of  its  guilty  authors. 

8.  National  Convention. — On  tne  21st  of  September,  1792,  the 
Assembly  assumed  the  new  title  of  the  National  Convention. 
Hoyalty  was  immediately  abolished,  and  the  Republic  pro- 
clauned.  Disputes  followed  between  the  two  political  parties 
which  divided  the  convention.  The  Girondists,  so  named  firom 
the  department  La  Gironde,  were  republicans,  and  had  supplied 
the  king  with  ministers  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  year  1792.  But 
after  the' massacres  of  September,  they  withdrew  fi-om  their  con- 
nection with  the  Jacobins,  and  approximated  towards  the  consti- 
tutionalists. The  Mountain  Party,  so  named  fi*om  their  elevated 
seats  in  the  hall  of  the  convention,  consisted  of  the  deputies  of 
Paris,  and  other  republicans  who  advocated  extreme  principles 
of  democracy.  Theu*  leaders  were  Robespierre  and  Marat ;  the 
former  of  whom  inspired  universal  hatred,  the  latter  universal  dis- 
gust. The  Mountain  Party  prevailed,  and  commenced  their  new 
tragedy  by  summoning  Louis  to  the  bar  of  the  convention.  He 
was  charged  with  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  sub- 
version of  freedom,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-six  voices  out  of  721  voters.  On  the  21st  of  January, 
1793,  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  fell  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine, 
in  his  own  capital,  ailer  a  disastrous  reign  of  upwards  of  eighteen 
years.  The  queen  was  the  next  victim:  on  the  16th  of  October, 
Marie  Antoinette  shared  the  fate  of  her  departed  husband.  The 
Girondists  followed.  They  had  formed  a  powerfiil,  but  incon- 
Bistent  party ;  on  the  Idne^a  trVal  XXie^f  ^ere  much  divided ;  afl«r 
that  event,  being  pressed  \>y  t\i^  N\o\«aRfc  oS.  Wia^x^.^'^Wj  ^«cft 
expeUed  from  the  conveation^  t^to^-tos  ^^xSasm-R^x^  ^nj^*- 
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lawed ;  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  and  twenty  more  of  their  leaders, 
guillotined ;  a  few  escaped,  the  rest  destroyed  themselves. 

9.  First  Coalition  against  France, — ^Meanwhile  the  violent 
acts  of  the  convention  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  Europe, 
and  a  formidable  coalition  was  created  with  the  combined  powers 
of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  French  ambassador  was  dismissed 
from  the  British  court,  and  the  convention  immediately  declared 
war  against  the  king  of  England,  and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland, 
as  his  ally.  Whatever  gold  and  perseverance  could  effect,  was 
accomplished  by  William  Pitt.  By  his  system  of  subsidies,  Eng- 
land obtained  the  direction  of  the  war.  Spain,  under  the  new 
ministry  of  the  famous  Godoy,  afterwards  prince  of  Peace, 
having  vainly  interceded  for  the  life  of  Louis,  broke  with  the 
repubHc,  and  joined  the  coalition.  The  German  empire  de- 
clared for  war.  Bavaria,  Suabia,  and  the  elector  Palatine  made 
common  cause  with  the  belligerent  circles  of  the  empire.  Sar- 
dinia had  already  been  attacked.  Portugal,  Naples,  Tuscany, 
and  the  pope,  were  involved.  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
preparing  to  lead  the  allied  armies,  when  he  was  assassinated, 
and  the  accession  of  Sweden  prevented.  Russia  was  engaged 
with  the  project  of  a  second  partition  of  Poland ;  no  one,  how- 
ever, threatened  more  loudly  than  Catherine, — or  performed 
less.  To  meet  this  formidable  combination,  the  convention 
levied  300,000  men ;  to  maintain  the  revolution  at  home,  they 
established  an  extraordinary  tribunal,  composed  of  nine  persons, 
armed  with  unlimited  power.  The  first  object  of  the  allied 
armies  was  to  check  the  progress  of  Dumouriez  in  Belgium. 
But  this  bold  general  was  planning  schemes  of  personal  am- 
bition :  he  thought  it  practicable  to  release  Belgium  from  the 
Jacobins,  and  unite  it  with  Holland  into  a  protectorate  for  him- 
self;  to  secure  the  troops,  march  to  the  capital,  dissolve  the 
convention,  re-establish  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  place  a 
king  on  the  throne  of  France.  Defeated  at  Neerwinden,  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers,  and  suspected  by  the  convention,  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  took  reiuge  in  the 
Austrian  camp.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  young  Duke 
de  Chartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French.  A 
series  of  conflicts  took  place  between  the  republican  and  the 
allied  armies ;  but,  at  the  dose  of  the  campaign,  the  French  had 
been  again  driven  within  their  frontier,  and  had  lost  all  their 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Tobago  in  the  West.  About 
this  time,  a  formidable  insurrection  in  the  south  of  France  pro- 
voked the  utmost  ftiry  of  the  Jacobins.  La  Vendue  had  re- 
tained its  ancient  feudal  institutions ;  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution had  not  reached  this  department;  its  nobles  and  its 
clergy  had  not  emigrated  in  the  general  panic ;  England  sent 
arms  and  money,  and  three  Yendean  armies  presently  appeared  in 
the  field.  The  convention  proceeded  to  pass  the  «ftyecesA»  ^i^<i^ 
against  aU  who  participated  m  tlie  iDsuiT<iC^a\i\  AQftj^^i^^^iMiass^ias?^ 
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tribunal  commenced  its  infamous  work ;  a  commission  was  issued 
to  punish  the  Lyonese  revolters,  and  about  four  thousand  victims 
were  shot  or  guillotined.  At  this  time,  the  convention  declared 
that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier^  and  at  one  blow  annihilated,  in  the 
leading  state  of  Europe,  the  system  of  standing  armies.  A  levy 
of  the  population  was  ordered,  and  the  expenses  defrayed  by  the 
seizure  of  private  property,  for  which  assignats,  or  promissory 
notes,  were  given ;  the  depreciation  of  these  instruments,  how- 
ever, destroyed  public  credit  in  France. 

10.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1793,  was  established  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  invested  with 
dictatorial  power  over  persons  and  property.  In  this  body, 
comprising  such  men  as  Robespierre,  Carnot,  Bair^re,  and  St. 
Just,  was  concentrated  the  supreme  authority  of  France.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  revolutionary  tribunals  were  instituted 
throughout  France,  and  their  sanguinary  acts  furnished  daily 
victims  to  the  guillotine.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  became  &,miiiar 
to  the  nation :  a  law  with  regard  to  suspected  persons  changed 
all  the  public  edifices  into  prisons,  and  filled  all  the  prisons  with 
victims ;  while  the  fatal  axe  relieved  the  ruling  despots  of  every 
adversary.  War  and  military  tactics  had  acquired  an  entirely 
new  aspect;  a  new  era  was  also  opened  in  domestic  policy. 
Already  had  the  map  of  France  been  revised  and  corrected  by 
«  the  new  authorities :  the  provinces  were  found  to  be  too  exten- 
sive in  dimension,  their  administration  too  independent;  they 
were  abolished,  and  the  entire  country  divided  into  eighty-three 
departments,  with  new  names,  of  nearly  equal  extent  and  popu- 
lation; each  department  was  subdivided  into  districts,  each 
district  into  cantons.  The  departments  were  provided  each 
with  an  administrative  council  of  thirty-six  members,  and  an 
executive  directory  of  five.  The  districts  were  similarly  organ- 
ized, though  with  a  smaller  number  of  members.  The  cantons, 
consisting  each  of  a  few  parishes,  were  electoral  divisions,  with- 
out administrative  councils.  Each  department  had  its  criminal 
tribunal,  each  district  a  civil  tribunal,  each  canton  a  tribunal  of 
peace.  A  republican  calendar  was  adopted :  the  divisions  of  the 
vear,  the  names  of  the  months,  of  the  days,  were  altered ;  the 
nebdomadal  week  was  extended  to  a  week  of  ten  days,  the  tenth 
day  being  the  day  of  rest.  The  Convention  dated  their  minutes, 
*'The  first  year  of  the  French  Republic."  The  Romish  religion 
was  abolished ;  the  new  French  deities  were  Liberty,  Equality, 
Reason,  and  Nature;  the  churches  were  plundered;  the  bells 
melted  and  cast  into  cannon. 

11.  The  convention  had  now  become  an  assembly  of  execu- 
tioners.    Three  factions  struggled  for  the  ascendency.      The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with  Robespierre  at  its  head,  sup- 
ported by  the  dub  of  Jacobma,  ^ON^iived  with  absolute  power. 
A  second  and  ultra-revolutionaxy  ^at^.^  ^^\kft5N.$ift,^\s^  "^^^sd^ 
and  supported  by  CbaumeUe,  iavaaV^r^a  v:^si^\a.^  ^^  ^'^^^ 
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members  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  A  third,  and  more  moder- 
ate party,  mider  Danton,  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  tribunal  and  the  establishment  of  legal  government. 
The  Hebertists  were  first  annihilated  by  the  temporary  union  of 
the  other  two  factions.  After  this,  Robespierre  found  little 
difficulty  in  sending  Danton  and  his  friends  to  the  scaffold. 
During  the  four  months  which  ensued  after  the  fall  of  the  Dan- 
tonists,  the  power  of  the  committee  was  unrestricted :  the 
government  existed  only  by  means  of  daily  and  systematic  ex- 
ecutions: the  suspected  fell  in  masses.  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  was  not  sufficiently  expeditious  in  despatching  its 
victims ;  it  was  re-organized  by  a  decree  investmg  it  with 
unlimited  power;  and  extermination  proceeded,  during  two 
months,  by  "  batches  "  of  fifty  victims  per  day.  But  this  state 
of  things  could  not  last.  The  convention  became  alarmed; 
their  own  doom  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  they  conspired 
the  ruin  of  the  fanatical  tyrant.  He  was  attacked  before  the 
tribunal,  arrested,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1794,  with  twenty-one  of  his  accomplices.  Eighty-three 
others  met  the  same  fate  in  the  course  of  the  two  following 
days ;  the  reign  of  terror  came  to  an  end,  and  thousands  of  in- 
nocent persons  were  liberated  from  the  prisons.  The  Jacobins 
were  soon  after  suppressed  by  the  convention,  and  a  new  con- 
stitution was  proclaimed  in  1795. 

12.  Directorial  Constitution. — ^The  fundamental  elements  of 
the  new  constitution,  were,  a  legislative  body,  composed  of  two 
elective  chambers,  the  one,  or  that  of  the  500,  empowered  to 
originate  laws ;  the  other,  or  that  of  the  ancients^  amounting  to 
250  members,  invested  with  a  veto;  and  an  executive  body,  con- 
sisting of  a  council  of  five  persons,  clothed  with  an  authority  as 
great  as  that  of  the  old  constitution  of  1791.  A  decree  was 
annexed  to  the  constitution,  ordering  the  re-election  of  two* 
thupds  of  the  members  of  the  convention.  This  attempt  was  the 
occasion  of  fresh  troubles.  The  sections  of  Paris  wished  to  vote 
separately  upon  the  constitution  and  on  the  decree.  A  contest 
seemed  inevitable.  The  insurgents  mustered  their  forces,  while 
the  convention  placed  a  large  body  of  men  under  the  command 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A  sanguinary  battle  took  place,  in 
which  the  Parisians  were  defeated.  A  new  legislative  body  as- 
sembled, which  might  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  con- 
vention, so  long  as  it  numbered  among  its  members  two-thirds 
of  the  assembly.  The  executive  directory  was  then  appointed 
by  the  council  of  the  ancients  from  a  fist  presented  by  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  consisted  of  five  of  the  regicides. 
And  thus,  after  three  years^  duration,  the  National  Convention 
closed  its  extraordinary  session  on  the  26th  of  October,  1795. 

13.  Progress  of  the  War, — ^During  these  intestio^e  convuklojca 
in  the  capital,  the  repubUcan  armies^  Maouw^axi^  \a  \!kR«^^^ 
million  of  men,  were  enabled  to  de^  t\i"B  ^S^*^  ^orw^sc^*   ^^asw 
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campaign  of  1794  opened  an  access  to  Holland  by  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  The  allies  retreated  before 
Pichegru,  Jourdan,  Moreau,  and  £[leber;  Holland  was  con- 
quered, the  stadtholder  fled  to  England,  and  the  United  Pro- 
yinces  were  changed  into  a  single  and  indivisible  Batavian 
Republic,  thenceforth  attached  to  France.  The  relations  of 
England  were  considerably  affected  by  this  change :  its  actual 
participation  in  the  continental  struggle  ceased,  while  it  inhmt- 
ed  at  once  the  colonies  and  the  commerce  of  Holland,  then 
perhaps  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  The  French  arms 
were  equally  successful  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sardinia.  The 
English  navy,  under  I^ord  Howe,  g^ed  some  advantage  on 
the  sea,  ana  Corsica  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 
But  the  seeds  of  disunion  had  already  been  sown  among  the 
allies :  the  distrust  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  which 
had  been  nourished  for  ^most  half  a  century  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  revived ;  besides,  the  treasury  of  Prussia  was  exhausted, 
and  its  contingent  of  troops  furnished  for  the  field  by  English  sub- 
sidies. On  the  other  hand,  the  convention  determined  to  con- 
clude only  a  separate  peace,  and  not  to  put  an  end  to  the  wai 
until  the  Rhine  was  made  the  boundanr.  In  1795,  peace  wa^ 
signed  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  a  line  of  demarcation 
fixed  for  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Grermany.  Spain  next 
withdrew  fi*om  the  coalition,  which  she  had  joined  m  conse- 
quence of  family  relations ;  she  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  war, 
and  might  be  a  loser.  After  the  secession  of  Spain  and  Prussia, 
every  exertion  was  made  by  England  to  hold  together  the  re- 
mains of  the  coalition,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  everywhere 
by  means  of  subsidies  drawn  from  Great  Britain.  In  a  few 
years,  the  sum  of  the  national  debt,  and  with  it,  the  burdens  of 
the  state,  were  doubled.  To  meet  the  heavy  expenditure  of  the 
war,  Pitt  extended  the  commerce  of  his  country  to  every  q  larter 
of  the  dobe ;  the  annihilation  of  hostile  trade  became  a  prmdple 
of  English  policy,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  became  also  a 
war  of  commerce.  The  campaign  of  1795  was  retarded  by  the 
secession  of  the  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  scarcity  whidi 
prevailed  in  France  on  the  other.  The  coalition  was  now  re- 
duced to  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  the  southern  states  of  Germany. 
To  compel  Austria  to  sue  for  peace,  the  armies  of  the  directory, 
under  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  made  some  successful  irruptions 
into  Germany ;  but  their  career  was  checked  by  the  Arcnduke 
Charles  of  Austria ;  Jourdan  was  defeated,  and  Moreau  effected 
his  famous  retreat  across  the  Rhine. 

14.  The  principal  theatre  of  war  was  now  removed  to  Italy. 
The  campaign  of  1796  was  glorious  for  the  French  arms  under 
Bonaparte.    After  a  series  of  victories,  he  compelled  the  king 
of  Sardinia  to  purchase  peayci^  Vj  lVx&  «\icrender  of  his  most  im- 
portant fortresses.    He  tVen  ipvxrwiL^  VJaa  ksfitacNssa^  Ssst^^  «. 
paasag^  over  the  bri^g^  o£  liO^,  wa.^  «stl^^xJas^  ^iiaa  ^V^  ^ 
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Lombardy,  Tvith  the  exception  of  Mantua.  These  victories  de- 
cided the  &te  of  Italy.  The  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  pope,  were  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by 
concession.  Corsica  was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  The  revolutionary  system 
was  thus  extended  to  Italy ;  and  the  possession  of  the  principal 
fortress,  Mantua,  was  now  the  point  upon  which  the  execution 
of  the  ulterior  plans  against  Austria  depended.  The  century 
had  not  witnessed  a  struggle  like  that  for  Mantua.  Four  times 
Austria  attempted  to  send  relief;  four  times  her  armies  were 
routed.  In  1797  the  fortress  capitulated,  and  the  way  to 
Austria  was  opened.  Bonaparte  seized  the  opportunity,  quitted 
Italy,  and,  crossing  the  Alps,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Austria.  But  the  grand  contest  for  the  imperial  city,  which 
seemed  inevitable,  was  averted  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  the  two 
belligerent  parties  agreeing  to  conclude  peace  at  the  expense  of 
a  third.  Venice  was  to  be  the  victim.  This  republic  had  en- 
joyed repose  for  a  century,  and  had  observed  a  neutral  course  in 
the  struggle  of  parties :  it  was  now  to  be  divided  between  France 
and  Austria,  rreliminaries  were  signed  at  Leoben  in  1797. 
Austria  resigned  Belgium,  and  received  in  exchange  a  portion 
of  the  Venetian  territory;  the  remainder,  with  the  capitol,  was 
to  belong  to  France.  While  the  terms  of  peace  were  under 
discussion,  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  former  constitution  of 
Venice,  and  occupied  the  city  with  his  troops.  He  then  ap- 
peared in  the  new  character  of  a  founder  of  states.  He  united 
the  provinces  of  Lombardy,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Austria, 
into  a  republic,  upon  the  model  of  France,  and  termed  it  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  Grenoa  was  compelled  to  change  her  govern- 
ment, and  became  the  Ligurian  Republic, 

15.  Meanwhile,  the  relations  of  the  western  states  of  Europe 
had  been  changed.  Spain  had  not  only  seceded  from  the  coali- 
tion, but  had  returned  to  her  ancient  connection  with  France, 
and  declared  war  against  England.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  united  with  the  Dutch  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the 
British  navy.  But  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  lost  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  while  the  Dutch,  from 
their  shores,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  admiral  and 
eleven  ships  of  the  line  led  off  in  triumph  to  England. 

16.  Peace  of  Campo  Formio, — ^Notwithstanding  the  diflusion 
of  the  war,  hopes  were  entertained  of  pacification,  when  a  new  re- 
volution in  the  French  authorities  broke  out.  The  many-headed 
directorial  constitution  was  soon  found  to  be  ill  adapt^  to  the 
national  character.  The  minority  of  the  directory  and  the  legis- 
lative body  were  displaced,  and  a  part  of  them  transported  to 
Guiana.  Negotiations  of  peace  between  France  and  Austiia 
were  opened  by  Bonaparte  at  Milan,  and  concluded  in  October  ^ 
1797,  at  Campo  Formio.    By  tbe  texma  oi  \)jaa  ^^5M5fc^^^c«»Rfo 

retained  Belgium^  and  extended  Yiec  &oii!dsic^  \a  ^<^  ^^^usa^' 
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while  Austria  was  remunerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the 
cession  of  the  Venetian  territory.  The  relations  of  the  western 
states  of  Europe  were  now  essentially  changed.  fVance  occupied 
a  commanding  position.  Geographically  aggrandized  by  Bel- 
gium, Savoy,  mce,  and  Avi^on,  and  closely  allied  with  Spain, 
she  had  taken  possession  or  Italy  and  Holland,  and  might  con- 
fidently anticipate  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  consequent  dependence  of  the  Grerman  empire.  The 
continent  appeared  to  be  within  her  grasp.  England  alone 
menaced  her  by  sea.  Austria  was  engaged  in  repairing  the 
losses  entailed  by  the  recent  campaigns.  Russia  had  stood 
aloof  from  the  revolutionary  war,  and  had  extended  her  terri- 
tory by  new  divisions  of  Poland,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Prussia  stood  as  the  intermediate  state,  with  an  exhausted  ex- 
chequer, and  her  frontier  exposed  on  either  side, — to  the  north, 
by  immediate  contiguity  to  Russia, — ^to  the  east,  by  the  recent 
encroachments  of  Irance.  Her  future  conduct  was  a  problem 
of  difficult  solution. 

17.  Congress  of  Rastadt, — ^At  the  dose  of  the  year  1797,  a 
congress  was  opened  at  Rastadt  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
empire.  France  demanded  the  cession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  indemnification  of  the  injured  princes  by 
acquisitions  within  the  empire.  By  the  former  claim,  she 
secured  her  military  influence ;  by  the  latter,  her  political  as- 
cendency. During  the  protracted  negotiations,  revolutionary 
principles  made  progress  in  Italy;  the  French  government 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  armies  employed.  A  pretext 
was  found  for  entering  the  papal  states,  subverting  the  existing 

foVemment,  and  proclaiming  a  Roman  Republic.  Pope  Pius 
''I.  was  carried  away  captive  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1799. 
A  still  more  arbitrary  act  was  witnessed  in  the  violent  revolution 
of  Switzerland.  For  almost  three  hundred  years,  this  peaceful 
republic  had  enjoyed  an  inviolability,  during  the  confiicts  of 
nations,  which  bordered  almost  upon  sanctity.  But  the  structure 
which  had  stood  firm  for  centunes,  fell  in  a  few  weeks  before  a 

?ower  which  proclaimed  freedom  and  equality  to  the  world, 
'he  existing  order  of  things  was  overturned,  and,  under  the  title 
of  the  Helvetic  Republic^  Switzerland  was  entirely  subjected  to 
French  authority.  From  being  the  common  barrier,  sh^  now 
became  the  high-road  of  Europe. 

18.  Egyptian  Expedition, — ^The  first  coalition  against  France 

was  now  dissolved;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  England 

Remained  the  only  belligerent  power,  unsupported  by  a  smgle 

ally,  with  doubled  debts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  doubled 

resources.     Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  France  to  negotiate 

peace;  but  the  proposals  being  unsatisfactoiy,  Pitt  continued  to 

maintain  his  anti-revolutioiiaxy  ^o\i<c^  \s^  ^ot^se  of  arms.    Mean- 

whUe  the  conqueror  of  ItaXy  mi^  ^waS\ssaXwc  ^jJl  ^<i  ^5RK3iosv^\!*» 

teamed  to  Paris  mth  mr^rece^«a\ft^\iWtfWK^^^s5A^^\^^ 
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bv  the  directory  to  crown  his  victories  by  the  conc[ue8t  of  Eng- 
land. But  Bonaparte  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  in  a  very 
different  quarter  of  the  world.  He  had  conceived  the  gigantic 
idea  of  attacking  the  English  power  in  India,  and  compensating 
his  country  for  their  losses  in  the  West.  His  independent  con- 
duct in  Italy,  joined  to  his  boundless  ambition,  had  rendered 
him  a  formidable  support  to  the  government;  the  directory 
feared  him,  and  gladly  acquiesced  m  a  scheme  which  was  to 
remove  the  Great  General  from  the  theatre  of  their  own  opera- 
tions. A  fleet  was  equipped  at  Toulon,  and  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1798,  Bonaparte  set  sail  with  his  army  for  Egypt.  On 
his  passage  up  the  Mediterranean,  he  made  a  descent  upon 
Malta,  which  capitulated,  and  was  occupied  by  French  troops. 
Thence  he  arrived  safely  at  Alexandria,  although  an  English 
fleet,  under  Nelson,  was  lying  ofl*  the  coast.  Alexandria  was 
taken,  and  Cairo  invested.  But  on  the  1st  of  August,  a  decisive 
naval  engagement  took  place  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  when  Nelson 
almost  annihilated  the  French  fleet,  and  secured  to  England  the 
dominion  of  the  Mediterranean. 

19.  Second  Coalition  against  France, — The  immediate  efiect 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition  was  the  formation  of  a  second  coali- 
tion, by  means  of  England  and  Kussia,  the  former  furnishing 
supplies,  the  latter  auxiliary  troops.  The  Porte  took  arms  in 
consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Egj^-pt.  The  king  of  Naples  was 
eager  to  recover  the  Koman  territories  for  the  pope ;  the  em- 
peror, to  regain  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  the  petty  princes  of 
Italy,  to  destroy  the  new  republics.  Thus,  with  the  exception 
of  Prussia  and  Spain,  all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  entered 
into  a  combination  to  prosecute  the  war  in  concert,  to  admit 
only  of  a  common  conclusion  of  peace,  and  to  close  all  harbours 
against  French  navig:ation  and  commerce.  Yet  the  vast  geogra- 
phical tract  over  which  these  alliances  spread,  presented  serious 
impediments  to  their  harmonious  operation.  It  was  no  simple 
matter  for  the  cabinets  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  to 
act  together.  Before  the  coahtion  was  yet  consohdated,  the 
king  of  Naples  commenced  hostilities  by  expelling  the  French 
from  Borne.  But  the  war  proceeded  unfortunately  for  the 
Neapolitans ;  the  capital  became  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful 
anarchy;  their  general.  Mack,  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  the  French 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  the  Parthenopean 
Republic,  The  example  of  Naples  aflbrded  a  pretext  to  the 
executive  directory  to  declare  war  against  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  his  possessions  on  the  continent. 
Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  campaign,  the  whole  of  Italy 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  congress  of  Bastadt  rose 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1799,  and  a  single  campaign,  directed  by 
the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow,  was  sufficient 
to  restore  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  GeEni«si^^m\>Q  >^<^V%sv^  ^ 
the  allies.    Genoa  and  Ancona  only  xemsoixft^  o^ysa^v^Nsrj'^^'ssi.^ 
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troops.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  allies  were  foiled  in 
their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  France :  the  Russians  were  de- 
feated by  Massena  in  Switzerland,  and  a  descent  upon  Holland, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  entirely  failed.  The  Hussions  were 
recalled,  and  the  coalition  fell  asunder. 

20.  Consular  Government — During  the  events  of  the  preced- 
ing campaign,  the  Directory  had  to  struggle  against  financial  em- 
barrassment and  the  decline  of  its  own  importance.  Bonaparte 
had  at  this  time  almost  annihilated  the  Mamelukes,  and  had 
invaded  Syria ;  but,  foiled  at  Acre  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  he  had  returned  to  Eg^'pt.  Here  he  was  apprized 
of  the  state  of  things  at  Paris ;  and,  leaving  the  command  of  his 
eastern  army  to  Kleber,  secretly  embarked  for  France.  Escaping 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
landed  at  Frdjus  on  the  9th  of  October,  1799.  Measures  were 
immediately  concerted  between  him  and  ^eyes  for  an  internal 
revolution.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients,  Bonaparte  obtained  the  nomination  of  commandant 
of  the  city-guard,  and  the  chambers  were  removed  firom  the 
Tuileries  to  St.  Cloud.  The  struggle  was  brief.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  Bonaparte  entered  the  legislative  chamber  with  a 
body  of  grenadiers,  and  drove  out  all  the  members  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  By  this  act  of  violence,  the  representative  sys- 
tem was  abolished,  a  decisive  blow  was  struck  against  the  libertjr 
which  had  cost  so  rich  a  price ;  the  dominion  of  absolute  power 
commenced  its  ominous  career,  and  France  was  presently  to  be 
mustered  into  one  vast  regiment,  the  march  of  which  was  to 
be  heard  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  Europe.  On  the  24th 
of  December,  1799,  the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed.  The 
government  was  intrusted  to  a  consul,  who  was  to  be  assisted 
by  the  deliberations  of  two  other  consuls.  The  First  Consul  was 
Bonaparte ;  the  other  two,  Cambacdr^  and  Lebrun.  The  other 
constituted  bodies  were,  a  conservative  senate  of  sixty  members, 
appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public  liberties ;  a  tribunal 
01  one  hundred  members,  whose  office  it  was  to  discuss  such 
forms  of  law  as  the  government  laid  before  them ;  and  a  legisla- 
tive body  of  three  hundred  members,  who  were  to  give  their 
votes  without  any  previous  discussion. 

21.  Campaign  of  the  Year  1800. — The  First  Consul,  after  vainly 
proffering  peace  to  England,  prepared  to  crown  his  government 
with  new  victories.  A  remarxable  change  was  observed  in  the 
nature  of  the  proclamations :  the  summons  to  arms  was  no  longer 
for  the  "  defence  of  liberty;"  it  was  now  issued  in  the  "  name  of 
honour."  Holland  and  Switzerland  had  been  preserved  in  the 
last  campaign.  A  double  plan  of  operations  was  now  marked 
out  in  Italy  under  the  First  Consul ;  in  Upper  Germany,  under 

Jlforeau.     The  movementB  of  Bonaparte  recall  the  days  of  Han- 

nlbal.     With,  forty  thousaad  mea  V^  cc<i^^  ^<^  feX^^^satered 

Milan  on  the  2d  of  June,  md  T«B\.at^  \Xi^  ^^-^^xaa^^A^g^is^^. 
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On  the  9th,  the  successful  battle  of  Monte-bello  prepared  the 
way  for  the  decisive  victory  of  Marengo :  here,  on  the  14th,  the 
Austrian  general,  Melas,  engaged  the  forces  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  fate  of  Italy  depended  on  the  issue.  Be-enforced  by  Desaix, 
Bonaparte  routed  the  Austrians,  who  purchased  a  truce  hyre- 
signing  Lombardy  and  all  the  fortresses  as  &r  as  Mantua.  Thus 
were  the  fruits  of  a  year  lost  in  one  day.  Meanwhile,  Moreau 
crossed  the  Khine,  and  defeated  Kray  in  several  engagements. 
Bepeated  armistices  were  made  in  Germany,  in  consideration  of 
ceded  fortresses.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  a  great  victory  was 
gained  by  Moreau  over  the  Archduke  John,  at  Hohenlinden,  and 
the  French  army  entered  Austria.  While  the  old  century  thus 
departed  stained  with  blood,  the  new  one  ushered  in,  at  least,  a 
hope  of  peace.  Austria  determined  to  lay  down  its  arms,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  republic,  the  emperor,  and  the 
empire,  at  Luneville,  in  January,  1801.  All  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  were  ratified,  and  further  concessions 
made  to  the  republic*  The  Bhine  was  determined  to  be  the 
boundary  of  the  German  dominions.  In  the  following  year, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens,  between  England  on  the  one 
side,  and  France,  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  republic  on  the  other. 
England  acquiesced  In  the  continental  acquisitions  of  France, 
recognised  the  minor  republics,  and  restored  the  colonies,  except 
Trimdad  and  Ceylon.  The  island  of  Malta,  which  had  surren- 
dered to  the  English,  was  to  revert  to  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  to  be  immediately  occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  and 
its  independence  guaranteed  by  the  leading  states  of  Europe. 
Bussia  and  Prussia  declined  to  undertake  l£e  guarantee,  imfess 
certain  modifications  were  added ;  their  refusal  furnished  England 
with  a  pretext  for  retaining  the  island;  and  the  war  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  was  recommenced,  rather  than  this  import- 
ant possession  ceded.  The  expedition  in  Egypt  was  terminated 
by  the  arrival  of  a  British  army  under  Abercrombie ;  the  French 
capitulated,  and  were  conveyed  to  their  own  country.  Egypt 
was  restored  to  the  Porte. 

THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

22.  Afler  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  consolidation  of  the  power  which  he  had  acquired. 
A  monarch  in  all  things  but  the  name,  he  kept  three  objects 
steadily  in  view:  the  first  was,  to  render  the  government  heredi- 
tary in  his  family ;  the  next  was,  to  aggrandize  his  country  by 
territorial  acquisition ;  the  third,  to  annex  to  France,  not  a  series 
of  petty  republics,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  directorial 
government,  but  a  series  of  petty  monarchies,  which  should  be 
intimately  connected  with  his  own  dynasty.  Under  Bonaparte^s 
dominion,  the  principles  of  the  revolution  gradually  disappeared; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  institutions  ^wbkk  "Ex^asife  ^'^  «s^- 
pended  ber  blood  and  treasures  in  a\)0^i^\xi^^\i^\Sis^-'^^^^^' 
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The  establishment  of  the  consulate  was  a  decided  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ulterior  views,  inasmuch  as  it  ^miliar- 
ized  the  people  to  the  concentration  of  the  supreme  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual.  This  point  being  secured,  the  forms 
and  denominations  of  the  bodies  in  which  the  public  authority 
was  invested,  were  to  him  matters  of  comparative  indifierence. 
An  opposition  was  raised  to  his  measures  by  the  more  violent 
tribunes,  and  was  immediately  extinguished  by  the  summary 
process  of  curtailing  that  body  of  one-fifth  of  its  members.  A 
similar  reduction  was  made  of  the  legislative  body,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  To  these  bodies,  thus  expurgated,  Bonaparte 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  institution  of  a  Legion  of  Honour,  which 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  aristocracy.  The  legion  was 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts  of  dignitaries  for  life.  The 
First  Consul  was  the  chief  of  the  le^on.  Each  cohort  was  to  be 
composed  of  seven  grand  officers,  twenty  commandants,  thirty 
officers,  and  three  hundred  legionaries.  The  council,  startled  at 
such  an  anti-republican  institution,  evinced,  by  a  very  small 
majority  of  supporters,  its  repugnance  to  this  new  order  of 
chivalry.  A  more  popular  measure,  but  not  less  indicative  of  a 
return  to  the  old  regime,  was  the  famous  concordat  negotiated 
with  the  pope  for  subjecting  public  worship  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  bishops  and  archbishops.  The  First  Consul  attended  the 
inauguration  at  Paris  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  royalty 
The  hebdomadal  week  was  restored,  with  the  usual  day  of  rest. 
But  there  were  men  who  could  not  forget  what  it  had  cost  their 
country  to  abolish  these  things.  Returning  from  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  concordat  to  hb  palace,  Bonaparte  asked  Greneral 
Delmas,  ^^  Comment  avez-vous  trouve  la  ceremonief" — '•^(Tetait 
une  belle  capucinade,^''  replied  Delmas ;  "  il  n'y  manquait  qu^  un 
million  cT  hommes  qui  out  He  tues  pour  detruire  ce  que  vous  reiablis^ 
sez^    By  these,  and  other  measures,  Bonaparte  grasped  at  des- 

fotic  power.  Already  had  he  been  nominated  president  of  the 
talian  republics.  In  1803,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Mediator  of 
Switzerland.  The  modifications  of  the  French  constitution  had 
a  corresponding  influence  on  the  secondary  states :  the  Batavian 
republic  received  a  directory;  the  Ligurian,  a  doge.  A  new 
order  of  things  began  to  be  diffused  abroad ;  and,  during  the 
first  favourable  reaction  of  public  opinion,  the  unbounded  am- 
bition of  Bonaparte  aimed  at  little  less  than  universal  dominion. 
A  plot  was  formed  against  him,  Pichegru  lost  his  life  as  a  con- 
spirator, and  Moreau  fled  from  France.  The  Duke  d'Enghien, 
one  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  was  atrociously  murdered.  Im- 
mediately after  this  sanguinary  act,  Bonaparte  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  glory.  In  1804  he  obtained  the  title  of  hereditary  emperor 
of  France,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  with  regal  solemnity. 
His  brothers,  Joseph  and  Louis,  'wec^  raised  to  the  estate  of 
princes ;  his  generals,  to  that  of  mat^asi^a^  \Jaa\^T\73  <2S.\jGfc^^^a& 
was  abolished;  the  govemmentNvaa  coii^NxoXft^^NJa^^^'asA^^^^- 
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During  the  strange  events  of  these  days,  a  solitary  voice  was 
raised  in  the  cause  of  outraged  liberty — ^it  was  that  of  Carnot. 
But  it  was  heard  only  to  be  drowned  by  the  mad  acclaim  of  a 
people  who  oscillated  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  knew 
nothing  of  liberty  beyond  the  name. 

23.  Third  Coalition  against  France, — ^The  throne  of  Charle- 
magne appeared  to  be  now  re-established.  The  resources  of  the 
emperor  exceeded  those  of  any  potentate  in  Europe.  His 
sovereignty  at  home  was  absolute,  for  the  violent  prosecution  of 
liberty  and  equality  during  the  preceding  vears  had  levelled 
everything ;  the  legislative  body  had  been  weakened  and  silenced ; 
the  conservative  senate,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  ready  instrument 
of  t3nranny.  Abroad,  the  empire  extended  to  the  lihine  and  be- 
yond the  Alps ;  the  Italian  republic  was  changed  into  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  France ;  Spain, 
Batavia,  Helvetia,  and  the  German  states  on  the  Bhine,  were 
kept  in  dependence  by  alliances  or  by  fear ;  Hanover  was  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  ;  Austiia  lay  exposed  to  anjr  future  design. 
But  the  maintenance  of  this  extraordinary  position  depended 
upon  the  maintenance  of  public  opinion ;  and  this,  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  political  character.  Bonaparte  sank  in 
the  former,  in  proportion  as  he  was  untrue  to  the  latter;  and  the 
steps  which  undeceived  the  nations  on  this  point  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  The  imperial  dignity  was  disowned  by  Russia 
and  Sweden.  Alexander  had  acceded  to  the  throne  of  the  for- 
mer country,  and  bitterly  resented  the  murder  of  the*  Duke 
d^Enghien.  The  peace  of  Amiens  had  been  little  more  than  a 
suspension  of  arms  between  France  and  England,  and  it  needed 
only  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power,  to  organize  a  new  combination 
against  the  upstart  empire.  In  1805,  England  became  the  centre 
ot  a  third  coalition  against  France.  It  was  joined  by  Sweden, 
Bussia,  and  Austria.  Prussia,  pursuing  her  former  policy,  pre- 
served her  neutrality.  British  subsidies,  and  an  army  of  500,000 
men,  were  to  restore  the  freedom  of  Europe,  without  interfering 
with  the  internal  ajQfairs  of  France.  A  breach  occurred  at  this 
time  between  England  and  Spain ;  the  Spanish  galleons,  laden 
with  treasures,  were  seized  on  their  return  from  America,  and 
war  was  declared  between  the  two  countries. 

24.  The  campagin  was  opened  by  a  brilb'ant  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  Bonaparte  was  meditating  a  descent  on  the 
English  coast,  when  he  was  apprized  that  the  Austrians  were 
under  arms,  and  the  Russians  advancing  to  join  them.  With  a 
rapidity  truly  astonishing,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  collected  an 
army  of  80,000  men,  and  lefb  the  capital  on  the  following  day. 
On*  the  first  of  October  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  6th 
entered  Bavaria  with  160,000  men;  in  a  few  days  more,  he 
crossed  the  Danube,  entered  into  Munich,  defeated  Gener«.l 
Mack  at  Ulm,  and  advanced  upon  WeaTiai.  'YV^  "^vKj$<et<3t 
Francis  retired  to  Moravia;  and  jBono^axte  ^iiXjex^Vvs^ ^J^vsisss^ 
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the  capital  of  Austria  on  the  13th  of  Kovember.  Pursuing  hii 
victorious  career,  he  pushed  forward  into  Moravia,  and,  on  the 
2d  of  December,  came  in  sight  of  the  Bussian  arm^^,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  the  plain  of  Austerhtz.  Here 
the  three  emperors  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  ever  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  war&,re.  The  allies  were  completely 
vanquished,  and  a  fourth  part  of  their  combined  armies  annihi- 
lated. Austria,  humbled  and  abandoned,  was  obliged  to  receive 
conditions  of  peace.  A  treatv  was  signed  at  Presburg  on  the 
26th  of  December,  by  which  the  Emperor  Francis  was  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  his  Italian  states,  and  the  Dukes  of  Wirtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria,  allies  of  France,  obtained  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, and  their  dutchies  were  raised  to  the  title  of  kingdoms. 
Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris  to  receive  the  idolatry  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  title  of  Grand  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  a  triumphal 
monument  raised  to  his  renown.  The  victory  of  Marengo,  and 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  had  justified  his  assumption  of  a  consul- 
ship; the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg,  sealed 
his  promotion  to  an  empire.  France  forgot  her  revolution;  and 
the  tribunal,  in  which  its  last  feeble  voice  was  heard,  soon  ceased 
to  exist. 

25.  Fourth  CoalUion  against  France, — ^The  peace  of  Presburg 
was  not  universal,  for  Bussia  still  continued  in  a  state  of  war. 
Meanwhile  Bonaparte  employed  new  and  important  steps  for 
extending  his  dominion  on  the  continent.  Ferdinand,  long  of 
Naples,  was  said  to  have  violated  the  neutrality  of  this  state,  by 
the  reception  of  English  and  Bussian  troops  into  his  capital.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  on  the  27th  of  December,  1805,  declar- 
mg  that  ^^  the  dynasty  of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign ; "  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  Naples  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  In  the  following  year,  the  fiunily  power  was  still  further 
augmented  by  the  change  of  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  monar- 
chy, and  by  the  declaration  of  Louis  Bonaparte  as  hereditary 
king  of  Holland,  subordinate  to  the  family  statute.  A  series  of 
secondary  powers  was  called  into  exbtence,  and  bestowed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  French  dominion 
in  the  hands  of  th*^  emperor.  To  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim 
Murat,  Cleves  and  berg  were  assigned  as  a  grand  dutchy ;  Neuf- 
chatel  was  granted  as  a  principality  to  his  bosom  friend,  Marshal 
Berthier;  the  vice-royalty  of  Italy  to  his  adopted  step-son, 
Eugene  Beauharnois.  Hia  sisters  had  been  provided  for  in 
Lucca,  Piombino,  and  Guastalla ;  the  last  of  these  was  shortly 
afterwards  resumed,  and  joined  to  France  with  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  In  1806,  fourteen  princes  of  the  south  and  west 
parts  of  Germany  united  themselves  into  the  Confederation  of 
^  Bhine^  under  the  protection,  of  Napoleon.  The  empire  of 
Germany,  the  structure  oi  a  tXioxxsasA  'j^'ax^  ^ysasfc^  Xa  ^ust^ 
aad  Fr&nck  II.  proclaiixied  lYie  \a.I\^  witoi^.-  "^x\ia»a.\ksA^- 
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ceived  the  electorate  of  Hanover  as  a  bribe  of  neutrality,  and 
had  ceded  to  the  French  some  territories,  which  were  Q^lployed 
to  augment  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  the  emperor.  These 
advances  to  universal  dominion  caused  every  potentate  to 
tremble  on  his  throne.  The  fourth  coalition  was  formed. 
Prussia,  finding  her  tenure  of  Hanover  insecure,  abandoned 
her  neutrality,  and  combined  with  Kussia  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling the  French  from  Germany,  and  obliging  them  to  recross 
the  IB^iine.  A  project  was  abo  entertained  of  forming  an  as- 
sociation of  the  northern  powers  of  Germany,  as  a  balance 
against  the  Confederation  of  the  Khine. 

26,  The  campaign  was  opened  in  October,  1806.  The  rapid- 
ity and  precision  of  Napoleon^s  movements  were  again  triumph- 
ant. The  military  monarchy  of  Prussia  fell  at  the  &tal  battle 
of  Jena ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  incompetent  to  the  com- 
mand, fourteen  thousand  Prussians  laid  down  their  arms  at 
Erfurth,  the  French  army  entered  Berlin,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  all  the  Prussian  provinces  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  with 
their  fortresses,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  With  Prussia, 
the  bulwark  of  Russia  had  fallen.  Poland  lay  on  the  frontier 
of  the  northern  empire  ;  hither  Kapoleon  hastened  to  meet  the 
army  of  the  czar,  and  the  theatre  of  war  was  thus  extended  from 
the  banks  of  the  Saal  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  A  glorious 
opportunity  was  offered  to  the  emperor  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  Poland,  and  restore  this  unhappy  country  to  its  former  inte- 
grity; but  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  not  sufficiently  disinterested 
for  the  effort.  The  campaign  of  Poland  was  less  rapid,  but  not 
less  successful,  than  that  of  Prussia.  After  several  bloody  battles 
at  Pultusk,  two  decisive  conflicts  took  place  at  Eylau  and  at 
Friedland;  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg  were  surrendered,  and  the 
allied  armies  retreated  across  the  Niemen.  Peace  was  restored 
in  July,  1807,  by  the  treatjr  of  Tilsitt,  on  terms  fevourable  to  the 
extension  of  French  dommion  on  the  continent.  Russia,  de- 
feated, but  unspoiled,  renounced  her  influence  in  European 
politics ;  on  her  frontier  was  planted  a  rival  in  the  dutchy  of 
Warsaw.  Prussia,  overthrown  and  dismembered,  was  shorn  of 
half  of  her  territorial  dominions.  Austria,  after  witnessing  the 
last  day  of  the  empire,  was  menaced  by  two  border  kingdoms 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg.  Germany,  already  fettered  to 
France  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  saw  «ferome  Bona- 
parte seated  on  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  at  the  expense  of 
Prussia,  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick.  French  princes  oc- 
cupied the  thrones  of  Holland  and  Italy.  Spain  was  secured  by 
alliance.  From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula,  French  dominion, 
French  law,  French  armies,  proclaimed  the  almost  universal 
sway  of  the  great  emperor. 

27.  Continental  Blockade. — ^But  there  was  one  country,  whose 
financial  resources  and  maritime  supeiioTit^'oet^'exjei^.^'fe^sjQkN^^ 
of  the  great  emperor  himself.    Tke  soNere^^tvX.^  ^^  ^fe^8ft»..,^^?«N^^ 
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had  been  contested  for  two  centuries  between  England  and 
France,  ji&d  now  fallen  to  the  former,  whole  and  undisputed. 
To  destroy  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England,  Napoleon 
issued  a  series  of  decrees,  at  Berlin,  in  1806,  declaring  the 
British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  excluding  British 
manufactures,  under  severe  penalties,  from  all  the  continental 
ports.    This  continental  system  was  no  new  measure:  it  had 
been  adopted  by  the  English  parliament  in  the  case  of  the 
American  colonies,  in  1774;   but  the  mode  and  extent  of  its 
enforcement  by  Napoleon  were  at  once  a  result  and  a  proof 
of  his  assumption  of  imiversal  dominion.     Practical  tyranny  was 
disclosed  in  all  its  odiousness  in  the  system  of  customs  and 
espionage.    In  1807,  the  English  government  retaliated,  by 
orders  prohibiting  every  ship  from  entering  any  French  port,  or 
any  port  under  French  influence,  under  pain  of  confiscation. 
These  were  followed,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw, 
declaring  that  all  British  commodities  were  confiscated  in  the 
Uanseatic  cities,  without  respect  of  owners.     This  decree  was 
retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  an 
order  in  council,  declaring  all  ports  blockaded  from  which  the 
British  flag  was  excluded;  and  that  all  ships  proceeding  thither 
should  be  captured,  unless  they  had  touched  at  a  British  port, 
and  paid  a  duty.    This  was  answered  by  the  Decree  of  IMilan,  by 
which  every  ship,  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions,  was  de- 
clared denationalized,  and  a  lawful  prize.     Finally,  by  the  Decree 
of  Fontainebleau  of  1810,  it  was  ordered  that  all  British  manu- 
factures should  be  burned,  from  Naples  to  Holland,  from  Spaia 
to  Germany.     These  extraordinary  measures  led  to  a  system  of 
smuggling  which  defied  every  precaution,  and  obliged  Napoleon 
to  relax  his  own  decrees,  by  permitting  the  importation  of 
colonial  produce  at  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  on  their  value;  and 
by  allowing  a  formal  trade  to  be  carried  on,  under  the  protection 
of  licenses,  contrary  to  his  own  decrees.     Several  of  the  leading 
states  of  Europe  became  parties  to  the  continental  S3rstem  of 
Napoleon.    The  participation  of  Denmark  was  at  first  prevented 
by  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  English,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet.     Kussia  and  Prussia  acceded,  by 
virtue  of  certain  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit;  Denmark,  by 
its  alliance ;  Holland,  Italy,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
by  their  political  relations;, Austria  and  Spain,  in  1808;  and, 
eventually  Sweden,  in  1810. 

28.  French  Invasion  of  Spain, — Napoleon  now  conceived  the 

project  of  securing  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  placing  a  member 

of  his  own  family  upon  the  throne  of  that  important  country. 

An  expedition  was  accordingly  planned  agaiost  Portugal,  the 

ancient  ally  of  England,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  greater  measures 

against  Spaia.    But  the  pohcy  of  the  Emperor  led  him  first  to 

secure  the  co-operation  of  Sp8anmoNes^)mQNTvsio^<2kT\.^^     A 

eearet  treaty  was  signed  at  'Eout«ai"&\^<ea^I  m  ^^^VY^^I  ^\yj  ^^^Jk^ 
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Portugal  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts;  a  portion  as- 
signed to  Spain;  and  a  French  and  Spanish  army  was  to  march 
against  Lisbon.  The  word  went  forth,  '^  The  house  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign.^*  The  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil,  to  establish 
a  new  and  greater,  kingdom  on  the  other  side'  of  the  ocean. 
Junot  entered  Lisbon  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  Kapoleon^s  design  against  Spain  was  facilitated  by  the 
degraded  state  of  the  Spanish  court.  Charles  lY.,  the  dupe  of 
a  faithless  wife  and  an  unprincipled  minister,  had  seen  and  aided 
in  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  and  his  family  from  Portugal ;  he 
was  now  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  his  treachery  and  weakness. 
All  was  anarchy  and  confusion.  Godoy,  the  favourite  of  the 
king,  and  the  tool  of  Napoleon,  had  provoked  the  resentment  of 
Ferdinand,  the  heir-apparent,  by  excluding  him  from  all  share 
in  the  government;  and  the  princess  hatred  of  the  minister  hast- 
ened the  rupture.  Ferdinand  was  imprisoned,  October,  1807, 
on  the  charge  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  his  father,  but  was 
released  in  consequence  of  popular  discontent.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1808,  and  spread  to  Madrid ;  the  hated  minister 
was  arrested;  Charles  lY.  abdicated,  and  his  son  was  proclaimed 

•  king,  under  the  title  of  Ferdiiland  VII.  Napoleon  contrived  to 
direct  the  current  of  the  revolution  into  his  own  channel.  The 
accession  of  the  new  king,  and  the  fall  of  the  favourite,  would,  if 
permitted,  have  foiled  his  plans.  He  arrived  at  Bayonne,  where 
Ferdinand  was  decoyed,  and  contemptuously  informed  that  ^Hhe 
Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign."  A  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Bayonne,  May  6th,  1808,  by  which  Charles  IV.,  who  had  pro- 
tested against  his  abdication  as  forced,  consigned  the  Spanish 
monarchy  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  in  consideration  of — ^the 
castle  and  park  of  Compiegne  and  a  pension.  The  threat  of 
"  death  or  abdication,"  silenced  the  claim  of  Ferdinand,  who 
repabed  as  a  prisoner  to  Yalengay.  Thus  had  all  the  Bourbons 
been  compelled  to  descend  from  their  thrones,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  deposer  of  kings  and  despot  of  the  world.  A  new  king  was 
presently  found.  Joseph  JBonaparte,  king  of  Naples,  took 
possession  of  the  Spanish  throne  in  the  month  of  June,  and  was 
replaced  in  his  Neapolitan  dominions  by  Joachim  Murat,  former- 
ly Duke  of  Berg.  A  junta  was  convened  on  the  frontier,  for  the 
purpose  of  sanctioning  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch ;  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  France,  was  proffered  and  accepted ; 
and  the  junta  was  immediately  dissolved. 

29.  Fifth  Coalition  against  France, — But  the  Spanish  usurpa- 
tion was  not  merely  a  violent  act  against  the  Bourbon  dynasty; 
it  was  a  blind  act  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon.  He  had  miscalcu- 
lated, or  rather,  in  the  precipitancy  of  his  measures,  had  failed 
to  calculate,  the  nature  of  the  country  he  had  invaded,  and  the 
character  of  the  people  he  had  wounded.  Th.e  xi^t'os^  ^1  '*^c^ 
Spanish  soil,  admirably  adapted  to  \)ti^  d^\jJL\«t^  ^^f^^MSassos*  v&. 

mountam  war&re,  is  equally  unsuited  to  VJli^k  x^'goNafit  \a»jasK?Qc^««^ 
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of  disciplined  armies;  while  the  temper  of  the  Spaniard,  as  dis- 
played m  the  famous  war  of  the  succession  (p.  498),  however 
irritated  by  internal  misrule,  is  little  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
imposition  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Above  all,  a  theatre  was  now 
opened  for  the  intervention  of  British  arms,  and  for  the  display 
of  the  first  efforts  of  that  reaction  which  was  to  restore  liberty 
to  a  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  this  period  an  opposition  was 
commenced  against  French  rule  and  the  continental  system  of 
Napoleon.  Ae  Fiflh  Coalition  was  formed.  The  court  of 
Rome  had  for  some  years  impatiently  borne  the  annexation  of 
its  provinces,  by  the  directorial  government  of  France,  to  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  and  had  hoped  that  the  complaisance  of  the 
pope  towards  Napoleon  would  secure  their  restoration.  Deluded 
m  his  expectation,  the  pope  acceded  to  the  opposition;  and  dur- 
ing the  years  1807-8,  the  Roman  states  became  the  rendezvous 
of  English  emissaries.  The  emperor  issued  ordera  for  the 
occupation  of  Rome ;  the  pope  menaced  him  with  excommuni- 
cation ;  the  emperor  retorted  by  spoiling  his  dominions.  At  the 
same  time,  Holland  felt  the  blow  given  tg  her  commerce  by  the 
continental  blockade;  while  Austria,  smarting  under  her  losses 
and  humiliating  position,  was  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  war.  * 
But  the  insurrection  first  broke  out  in  we  Peninsula.  In  May. 
1808,  tumults  occurred  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  which  were 
not  occupied  by  French  troops ;  juntas  were  erected  in  each 
province,  above  all,  in  Seville.  The  first  great  results  of  the  in- 
surrection were  the  capitulation  of  the  French  general  Dupont 
in  Andalusia,  and  the  successful  defence  of  Saragossa  by  Falafox. 
In  August,  Joseph  Bonaparte  (juitted  Madrid,  and  Ferdinand 
Vn.  was  proclaimed.  Meanwhile,  the  Portugese  had  risen  in 
Oporto ;  a  league  was  made  with  Spain ;  Junot  was  obliged,  by 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  to  make  an  honourable  capittdation  at 
Lisbon ;  and  an  English  army,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  took 
possession  of  Portugal.  It  was  fortunate  for  Bonaparte,  at  the 
period  of  these  reverses,  that  Russia  steadily  observed  the  en- 
gagements of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  affairs  of  Spain  now 
demanded  the  immediate  presence  of  the  French  emperor  in  the 
Peninsula;  but  it  was  necessary  first  to  take  precautionary 
measures  with  reference  to  the  northern  states  of  Europe.  A 
congress  was  held  at  Erfurt,  in  October,  1808.  Here  the  two 
emperors  concerted  measures  for  the  submission  of  Europe ;  after 
which,  Alexander  commenced  hostilities  against  Sweden,  while 
Napoleon  hastened  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Spain.  His  arrival 
changed  the  state  of  affairs:  by  a  series  of  victories,  he  recovered 
n  ost  of  the  Spanish  provinces ;  an  English  armv  retreated,  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  to  Corunna,  where  tms  intrepid  general  lost  his 
life;  Bonaparte  entered  Madrid  as  a  liberator,  and  was  planning 
the  entire  subjagatiou  of  thQlEeii^'sv:^\«W\\.  ^e  oi^erations  of 
the  Co&lition  caSed  Us  alt^ndoiito  «xvq^<sc  c^^sxX^t. 
W.  I^eace  of  Vienna.- ^k  ienfficAa  cM3csv^'i\i»^\s^KB.^^»>sv 
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Spain,  and  its  efiects  were  already  -visible  in  distant  states. 
Austria,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  usurper  in  the 
Peninsula,  had  established  a  regular  militia,  and  was  determined 
once  more  to  try  the  hazards  of  war.  The  Archduke  Charles 
entered  Bavaria,  and  took  possession  of  Munich.  The  Tyrol 
rose  in  arms.  The  Westphahans  drove  their  king,  Jerome,  from 
his  capital.  Italy  and  Prussia  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  act.  But  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Napoleon  again  crushed 
the  effort  for  liberty.  Hastening  from  Madrid  to  Paris,  and 
thence  across  the  Rhine,  he  led  the  troops  of  the  confederate 
princes  against  the  army  of  Austria — Germans  against  Germans 
— ^into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  defeated  the  Archduke  at  Eckmiil, 
80  severely,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  over  the  Danube  into 
Bohemia ;  and  entered  Vienna  the  second  time  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1809.  The  theatre  of  war  was  now  transferred  to  the 
capital,  and  the  Danube  alone  separated  the  two  armies.  On 
the  first  passage  of  the  river,  the  Archduke  attacked  the  French 
at  Aspeme  and  Esslingen,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Napoleon  suf- 
fered a  defeat.  But  the  Austrians  were  unable  to  improve  their 
advantage ;  the  emperor  crossed  the  river  a  second  time,  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Wagram,  drove  them  from  all  their  positions,  and 
concluded  a  truce  with  them  at  Znaim,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  into  terms  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  an  English  army  had 
landed  at  Walcheren,  with  the  intention  of  destroymg  the  newly- 
built  navy  at  Antwerp ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  preparations 
of  the  Dutch,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  expedi- 
tion entirely  failed.  On  the  14th  October,  1809,  the  peace  of 
Vienna  was  concluded,  by  the  unconditional  accession  of  Austria 
to  the  continental  system,  by  the  abandonment  of  several  Ger- 
man provinces  to  the  disposition  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the  sever- 
ance of  more  than  three  and  a-half  milhons  of  inhabitants  firom 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  period  of  the  peace  of  Vienna  was 
remarkable  for  the  new  aspect  which  the  continental  struggle 
had  assumed.  The  reaction  against  imperial  France  and  the 
blockade  system  had  commenced ;  and,  although  its  first  effort 
had  failed,  it  was  evident  that  the  calm  would  be  shortly  followed 
by  another  storm.  Napoleon  had  proceeded  so  far  in  his  career, 
that  all  Europe  was  destined  to  receive  his  yoke ;  or  all  Europe 
to  rise,  as  one  power,  against  it.  There  was  no  middle  path 
before  him.  Already  had  he  conceived  the  idea  of  annexing 
Bome  to  France.  The  world  had  witnessed  the  spoliation  of 
the  papal  states ;  the  subversion  of  the  papal  throne,  by  an  act 
of  violence,  was  a  deed,  which  Europe,  in  her  stormiest  days, 
had  not  anticipated.  Yet  the  decree  went  forth  from  "Vienna, 
commanding  the  remaining  states  of  Home  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  French  empire.  The  cardinals  and  papal  ministers  were 
incarcerated.  On  tne  5th  of  July,  1809,  Plus  Vll.  ^«^  «rt^s5^R^\ 
and,  after  liymg  for  three  years  on  pnaon  «J^o^«ci«fe«sA  ^'i\.Tto!a»> 
was  dragged  a  prisoner  to  Fontsdnebl^xx.    Tftfe  ^««2c  V^^  ^^J>^ 
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also  distinguished  by  a  revolution  in  Sweden,  by  the  abdication 
of  Gustavus  IV.,  and  the  accession  of  this  country  to  the  con- 
tinental system  of  Napoleon. 

81.  All  Europe  was  now  in  a  state  of  blockade.  From  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Wolga  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  one  vast  prison,  in  which  me  great  European 
&mily  was  confined  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  surrounded  by 
armies  of  spies.  All  commercial  intercourse  was  subjected  to 
the  most  searching  scrutiny ;  the  police  of  passports  established 
tyranny  at  every  frontier;  the  severity  of  conscription  baffled 
ail  attempts  to  escape  the  despot^s  service ;  the  channels  of  pro- 
ductive industry  were  diverted  from  their  natural  course  to  re- 
plenish the  imperial  exchequer ;  labour  was  employed  in  render- 
mg  highlands  accessible  by  canals,  and  Alpine  districts  perme- 
able by  roads ;  millions  were  annually  bestowed  on  decorations 
of  the  capital ;  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  whole  continent  appeared  tranqud,  and  resigned 
to  its  destiny.  At  this  period,  Napoleon  conceived  new  schemes 
of  ambition ;  he  had  subverted  and  created  thrones,  deposed 
ancient  dynasties  and  replaced  them  by  his  own.  But  the  Kings 
of  his  own  making  soon  found  their  tenure  of  power  no  firmer 
than  that  of  their  predecessors.  The  policy  of  the  usurper  now 
aimed  at  the  conversion  of  his  indirect  rule  into  immediate  do< 
minion ;  and  the  maxim  of  uniting  the  dependent  countries  with 
the  leading  state  became  more  general  and  undisguised.  A 
series  of  incorporations  distinguished  the  year  1810,  and  proved, 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  the  leading  object  of  the  Great  Em- 
peror was  to  merge  all  principalities  in  one  supreme  command; 
and  that,  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  alUes  and  enemies, 
brothers  and  strangers,  potentates  temporal  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  to  undergo  one  common  treatment.  In  February,  the 
estates  of  Rome  were  incorporated  with  France;  in  March, 
Tuscany,  the  nominal  possession  of  the  emperor^s  sister  Eliza, 
shared  their  fate ;  in  May,  the  Italian  Tyrol,  taken  from  Bavaria, 
was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which,  joined  to  the 
lUyrian  provinces,  extended  the  immediate  empire  of  the  great 
projector  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Turkey.  Nothing 
but  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  wanted  to  render  all  these  pro- 
vinces French.  During  the  same  year,  the  principle  was  applied 
to  Holland ;  Napoleon^  king,  Louis,  his  own  brother,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  tyranny,  abdicated  and  fled,  carrying  with  him 
the  affection  of  his  people ;  and  Holland,  with  East  Friesland, 
was  incorporated  with  France,  as  "  the  alluvions  of  French 
waters,"  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Another  blow  reached 
Northern  Germany.  Half  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  a  part 
of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Berg,  all  Oldenburg  and  the  three  Han- 
eeatic  citiea  were  taken,  wit\io\i\.  t\ift  cfttemony  of  a  question, 
£'om  Jerome,  the  brotbex  o?  t\ie  cm^ecot^  «sA  ^aaskss^b.^  \a 
France,  which  now  extended  ita\>oTdi«x«>^^^^>asi. 
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32.  Another,  and  a  very  different,  circumstance  influenced  at 
this  time  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  and  proved  that  the  relations 
of  domestic  life,  hke  those  of  foreign  empires,  depended  alto- 
gether on  his  sovereign  will.  Napoleon  had  no  son  to  inherit 
his  vast  estate.  Josephine,  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of  Beau- 
hamois,  was  divorced ;  and  Maria  Louisa,  arch-duchess  of 
Austria,  became  the  empress  of  France.  This  marriage  altered 
the  character  of  the  empire.  The  upstart  revolutionist,  who  had 
agitated  all  Europe  for  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  courts, 
changed  on  a  sudden  his  feelings  and  position  towards  them, 
and  m  a  corresponding  degree  receded  froiii  his  advocacy  of 
popular  interests.  Families  of  hereditary  pride  and  high  descent 
were  invited  to  adorn  his  own  court,  and  an  amalgamation  was 
attempted  of  the  old  and  new  noblesse.  The  victory  of  Auster- 
litz  established  an  empire  of  citizens ;  that  of  Wagram  com- 
menced an  empire  of  nobility.  A  son  was  bom  to  the  emperoi 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  and  was  immediately  appomted 
^ng  of  Rome. 

38.  During  the  years  1810  and  1811  the  war  in  Spain  ac- 
quired its  full  extent,  and  was  diffiised  over  the  whole  Peninsula. 
After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  concentrate 
all  the  forces  of  France  in  this  theatre  of  action,  on  which  the 
Marlborough  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  already  appeared. 
The  supreme  command  of  the  British  army,  aided  by  the  Ger^  . 
man  legion  of  Hanoverians,  had  been  intrusted,  in  1809,  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley ;  a  Portuguese  army  was  formed  under  general 
Beresford,  subordinate  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  several 
Spanish  corps  under  Cuesta  and  other  generals.  Against  these 
were  disposed  the  French  marshals,  Soult,  Ney,  Suchet,  Mor- 
tier,  Sebastiani,  Augereau,  Massena,  Marmont.  In  1810,  the 
troops  of  France,  Italy,  Poland,  and  the  Confederation  of  the 
Khine,  poured  into  the  Peninsula.  The  Spanish  Central  Junta, 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  position  at  Seville,  was  removed  to 
Cadiz,  and  replaced  by  a  regency  of  five  members ;  the  Cortes 
extraordinary  were  summoned,  and  commenced  their  delibera- 
tions. Cadiz  was  besieged,  unsuccessfiilly,  by  a  French  army. 
Meanwhile,  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Portugal,  during 
the  campaign  of  1809,  induced  Sir  A. Wellesley  to  advance  into 
Spain.  He  was  attadsed  at  Talavera  by  the  united  forces  of 
Jourdan,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani;  the  French  were  beaten  back  at 
every  point,  but  Spanish  jealousy  and  misconduct  prevented  the 
British  forces  firom  improving  their  advantage,  and  determined 
the  British  general  to  limit  his  operations,  for  the  present,  to 
a  defensive  war  in  Portugal.  Sbult,  who  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  south,  conquered  the  whole  of  Andalnsia, 
in  1810,  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz.  Massena  was  ordered  to 
reduce  Portugal;  the  fortresses  of  Astorga^  GuidA^ ]BAi^ss>sg^> 
and  Almeida,  were  captured  m^ovit  «aj  ^^^vc^d^*  "^i>^  'sS.  "^^^ 
British  general  to  prevent  tii^  MLm^  m\ft\iMi^««^^^"J^^*^^^ 
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Then  was  commenced  the  celebrated  retreat  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
recently  created  Lord  Wellington.  For  four  months  he  pursued 
a  slow  retrograde  march,  Mi^na  following  him  at  every  step, 
and  losing  thousands  of  his  troops  by  £Eunine  and  desertion. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Wellmgton  took  up  an  impr^na- 
ble  position  within  the  Imes  of  Torres  Yedras,  and  his  rival  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.  In  1812,  Wellington  again 
pressed  forward  into  Spain,  recovered  the  important  fortress  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  took  Badajoz,  gained  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
against  Marmont,  and  took  the  city.  The  results  of  this  victory 
were  highly  important.  Madrid  was  evacuated  by  king  Joseph; 
the  blo^ukde  of  Cadiz  was  raised;  and  Wellington  was  appointed 
by  the  Cortes  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Spanish  armies. 

84.  The  Russian  War. — ^While  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  em- 
ployed the  best  forces  of  the  French  empire,  and  was  prosecuted 
witn  advantageous  though  not  decisive  results,  Napoleon  was 
meditating  a  new  and  formidable  expedition  against  the  great 
rival  power  of  the  North.  The  extension  of  French  influence 
and  dominion,  and  their  conti^ty  to  Russian  soil,  had  alarmed 
the  czar.  Moreover,  the  pohcy  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  ever, 
since  the  stimulus  imparted  to  it  by  Peter  the  Great,  aiming  at 
supremacy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  could  ill  endure  ihe  preten- 
sions of  a  rival  who  made  no  secret  of  his  claim  of  universal  em- 
pire. The  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  the  court  of  Austria  was 
a  fresh  source  of  alarm;  the  investment  of  his  in&nt  son  with  the 
monarchy  of  Rome,  was  an  undisguised  assertion  of  his  claim 
upon  Italy.  The  inconvenience  of  the  continental  system,  by 
which  the  exports  of  Russia  were  interrupted,  was  severely  fdt 
in  her  financial  department.  Already,  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
1810,  a  coldness  had  arisen  between  the  two  emperors,  and  the 
new  tariff,  established  by  the  ukase  of  December  31st,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  French  products,  and  permitting  that  of 
colonial  merchandise  under  neutral  flags,  tacitly  betokened  the 
recession  of  Russia  from  the  continental  system.  The  year  1811 
was  spent  in  finiitless  negotiations,  carried  on  in  a  dissatisfied  and 
angry  tone.  In  the  following  year,  both  parties  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  conflict,  which  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
The  forces  of  Napoleon  comprised  the  military  strength  of  south- 
em  and  western  Europe:  Austria  and  Prussia  concluded  alli- 
ances with  him,  and  engaged  to  supply  auxiliaries ;  neutraUty 
would  have  been  ruinous ;  every  dependent  or  allied  power  was 
obliged  to  fiimish  its  contingent.  About  twenty  nations  were 
united  under  the  banner  of  the  invader,  and  composed  an  army 
unheard  of,  in  point  of  numberi^  since  the  days  of  Xerxes  and 
Attila.  More  than  half-a-<miUion  of  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  were  torn  from  their  homes,  and  hurried  to 
Ja^truction.  To  meet  t^  tide  of  ^arriors^  Russia  was  obli|[ed 
to  depend  on  her  own  reaoxacea.  ^«5K«fiM!fc^^^QrssiRd^'fath 
England,  but  no  aid  coiili  be  «x.^e«cXj^  to^  ^^  ojaasMst^^fc- 
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yond  an  energetic  diyersion  in  the  Peninsula.  An  alliance  was 
also  formed  with  Sweden,  where  marshal  Bernadotte,  a  French 
prince,  had  been  chosen  by  the  states,  in  1810,  successor  to  the 
throne.  On  the  22d  of  cfune,  1812,  war  was  declared  against 
Bussia. 

35.  Kapoleon  commenced  the  campaign  in  accordance  with 
his  usual,  and  hitherto  successful,  plan  of  military  operation.  A 
bold  and  impetuous  assault,  a  rapid  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the  oc- 
cupation of  nis  capital,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  territory, 
were  the  successive  steps  which  marked  the  direction  of  lus 
campaigns.  On  former  occasions,  he  had  reduced  the  power  of 
Austria  by  erecting  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg ; 
that  of  Prussia,  by  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia. 
An  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of  reducing  Russia  by  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  thus  securing  the  aid 
of  the  Polish  warriors  in  his  expedition,  and  a  safe  barrier  in  the 
event  of  a  retreat.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost:  the  independ- 
ence of  Poland  was  indeed  recognised  by  the  Diet  of  Warsaw, 
but  in  a  manner  too  incomplete  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
that  kingdom.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  24th  of 
June,  and  hastened  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Bussia. 
The  enemy  retreated  before  him,  without  risking  a  decisive 
battle ;  fire  and  rapine,  by  friends  and  foes,  marked  the  course 
of  the  invading  army,  and  seemed  to  render  retreat  impossible. 
The  Bussian  manifesto  was  issued,  declaring  that  the  czar  would 
never  make  peace,  so  lon^  as  the  enemy  remained  within  his 
empire.  Wima  was  occupied  on  the  28th  of  June.  The  French 
advanced  with  many  skirmishes  by  way  of  Witepsk  to  Smolensk, 
where  the  Bussian  armies  formed  a  junction,  while  the  Prussian 
auxiliaries  besieged  Biga,  and  the  Austrians  were  manoeuvring 
in  Volhynia.  Smolenii,  the  bulwark  of  Moscow,  was  stormed 
and  destroyed  on  the  18th  of  August.  Kutusoff,  invested  with 
the  chief  command,  made  one  vigorous  effort  at  Borodino  to 
save  tlie  capital.  A  ftirious  battle  was  fought,  but  without  de- 
cisive result.  The  Bussians  retreated  orderty,  the  road  to  Mos- 
cow lay  open,  and  in  September  the  conqueror  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  czars, — 
the  limit  of  his  expedition,  the  grave  of  his  greatness. 

36.  The  resources  of  Bussia  lay,  not  merely  in  her  armies, 
but  also  in  the  vastness  of  her  territory,  and  the  rigour  of  her 
climate.  In  Moscow,  the  invader  hoped  to  find  refireshmentf 
repose,  and  a  shelter  from  the  winter's  cold ;  when  suddenly  the 
fi^es  burst  out  in  a  hundred  places,  and  the  vast  capital  re- 
sembled a  sea  of  fire.  Kutusoff  had  ordered  the  confiagration, 
and  Bostopchin,  the  governor,  faithfiilly  executed  the  order. 
Thus  fell  Moscow — a  victim  for  the  empire ;  for  such  a  drama 
demanded  such  a  catastrophe.  For  a  brief  moiaftsA^^^S^^^^t^!;;' 
ceeded  amidst  ashes  and  rmns,  and  svid<9L«i:^^  VJiafe  «rcK^  ^sirirj^^ 

a,  waste.     "  The  campaign  may  no^  enA^"'  "s^^^a  ^^  ^tw^w^^  ^ 
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Napoleon ;  **  The  campaign  is  now  beginning,"  was  the  reply  of 
Kutusoff.  Fridef  and  delusive  hopes  of  reconciliation,  design- 
edly fed  by  the  arts  of  Bussia,  forbade  an  instant  retreat, — the 
only  means  of  safety — ^before  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season. 
Six  weeks  were  passed  in  fruitless  negotiations,  when  it  became 
evident  that  no  alternative  but  a  retreat  remained.  On  the  19th 
of  October,  1812,  the  French  left  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and  re- 
traced their  steps  towards  Smolensk,  pursued  by  the  main  army 
of  Kutusoff,  and  swarms  of  Cossacks.  The  horrors  of  a  Russian 
winter,  which  neither  man  nor  beast  could  endure,  soon  over- 
took the  fugitives,  and  cut  them  off  by  thousands.  Smolensk 
had  shared  the  fate  of  Moscow,  and  the  miserable  army  rushed 
across  the  Beresina  in  reckless  disorder,  under  a  murderous  dis- 
charge of  artillery ;  the  bridges  were  suddenly  set  on  fire,  and 
twelve  thousand  soldiers  in  the  rear  were  cut  off  in  their  retreat, 
and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their  infuriated  pursuers.  Ima- 
gination can  feebly  grasp  the  events  of  this  disastrous  flight. 
The  emperor,  quitting  the  scene  of  havoc  he  had  created,  hurried 
in  a  sledge,  through  Warsaw  and  Dresden,  where  he  had  only 
a  few  months  before  received  the  homage  of  kings  and  princes, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  discomfiture  at  Pans.  The  wretched  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  which  had  survived  the  harassment  of  a  retreat 
of  six  hundred  miles,  found  a  precarious  refiige  in  Poland ;  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  warriors  had  found  a  grave  in 
Russia. 

37.  Sixth  Coalition  against  France, — ^The  sun  of  Napoleon  had 
set  in  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  snow  and  sleet  of 
a  Russian  winter,  to  rise  no  more ;  and  great  as  were  the  deeds 
he  subsequently  achieved,  yet  they  can  be  viewed  only  as  the 
results  of  a  desperate  courage,  opposed  to  the  united  forces  of 
Europe.  The  tide  of  nations,  which  had  flowed  so  lately  firom 
the  west  to  the  east,  was  about  to  ebb  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  reaction.  Pursumg  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Russian  frontier,  he  entered  Prussia,  and  summoned 
the  nation  to  war.  The  important  year  1818,  which  was  to 
witness  the  liberation  of  Europe,  opened  with  the  seige  of  Dantzic. 
The  Vistula  was  crossed  in  February ;  then  the  Oder ;  in  March, 
the  Cossacks  appeared  in  Berlin.  Prussia  rose  in  arms  at  the 
bidding  of  her  long,  organized  her  army,  and  strengthened  it  by 
a  powerfiil  militia.  Hamburg  and  Mecklenburg  followed  her 
example,  and  renounced  allegiance  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Thus  was  commenced  the  Sixth  Coalition  against  France, 
and  it  was  presently  joined  by  Sweden.  But  it  required  more 
than  the  annihilation  of  an  army,  and  the  lamentations  heard 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  to  crush  the  energies  or 
mitigate  the  stem  determination  of  Napoleon.  Not  a  vil&ge  of 
the  empire  would  he  resiwi,  cvea  if  the  enemy  stood  on  A£)nt- 
martre.  By  a  decree  (n  t\ie  Be^^ia^ft^  'iSi^^^  ^sKwiRr«^\&  "were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  t\ie  em^erot,  wA^»x\^>isi\^Y^V^^^ 
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again  iii  the  field.  Already  had  the  theatre  of  war  been  trans- 
ferred fi^om  Moscow  to  the  Elbe,  and  the  belligerent  parties 
were  making  active  preparations  on  either  side  of  the  river.  In 
March,  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  under  Wittgen- 
stein and  Blucher,  took  possession  of  Dresden,  crossed  the  Elbe, 
and  pressed  on  to  Leipsic.  But  fresh  victories  awaited  Napoleon. 
On  the  2d  of  May  was  fought  the  battle  of  Lutzen ;  the  allies 
were  defeated,  and  re-crossed  the  Elbe.  On  the  21st,  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen  obliged  the  allies  to  retreat  into 
Silesia.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  for  three  years  been 
on  terms  of  peace  with  Napoleon,  offered  his  mediation ;  and  an 
armistice  of  two  months  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  June, 
at  Flesswitz,  between  the  allied  armies  and  the  French;  and  a 
congress  was  formed  at  Prague,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
terms  of  peace.  But  peace  between  such  foes  was  impossible: 
the  confederates  demanded  that  the  French  empire  should  be 
limited  by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Meuse;  Napoleon  would 
yield  nothing;  Europe  would  no  longer  bear  his  yoke.  The 
congress  broke  up  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  on  the  following 
day  Austria  declared  war  against  France.  The  Coalition  was 
rapidly  re-enforced:  already  had  Bemadotte,  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  landed  with  an  army  in  Pomerania ;  while  England  had 
concluded  treaties  for  subsidies  with  Russia  and  Prussia;  to 
which  was  added,  in  October,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria, 
stipulating  mutual  aid  with  ail  their  forces. 

38.  The  allied  forces  were  divided  into  the  grand  army  of 
Bohemia  imder  Schwartzenberg ;  the  Silesian  under  Blucher; 
the  northern  under  Bemadotte;  the  Austrian  in  Italy  under 
Hiller,  with  the  troops  on  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria ;  and  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  reserves  in  Poland  and  Austria.  The 
number  of  the  confederates,  including  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  English  in  the  Peninsula,  could  have  been  little  less  tnan  a 
million  of  troops.  Against  this  formidable  army,  Napoleon  led 
the  forces  of  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  amounting  to  about  half  the  number  of  the  allies. 
The  operations  of  Napoleon  were  at  first  successfiil,  and  the  allies 
were  foiled  at  Dresden.  But  the  tide  of  victory  changed,  and 
the  marshals  of  France  were  defeated  in  various  quarters— 
Macdonald,  in  Silesia;  Ney,  near  Berlin;  Vandamme,  at 
Kulm;  Oudinot,  in  the  north.  It  became  necessary  to  quit 
Dresden ;  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  seized  the 
opportunity  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Napoleon ;  the  king 
of  Westphalia  was  chased  firom  his  throne  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
his  kingdom  dissolved ;  the  semicircle  of  the  confederate  armies 
closed  more  and  more  nearly  upon  the  common  foe ;  he  deter- 
mined to  retreat  to  Leipsic.  Under  the  walls  of  this  ancient 
city,  the  battle  was  fought  for  three  successive  days,  which 
emancipated  Germany  firom  the  yoke  oi  \Jafe  \:jt«q\»,  fes^^s^^^S. 
the  French  ensued,  similar  to  tlaafc  iiom  mjawiorw  \  ^ys^^'^ss^ 
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thinned  the  ranks  of  the  fwtiYes ;  the  fir^tfiil  scenes  of  the 
Beresbia  were  re-enacted  at  we  bridge  of  Leipsic;  Napoleon  fled 
to  France,  porsaed  bj  Bhidier  and  the  allies,  and  was  attacked 
at  Hanau  by  a  Bararian  armj,  which  endearoored  to  prevoit 
him  from  crossing  the  Bhine.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1813, 
he  retnmed  to  Paris. 

89.  Germany  was  now  the  scene  of  a  series  of  insorrecticms 
against  the  authority  of  the  nsnrper.  A  goieral  sentiment  of 
enthusiasm  perraded  the  whole  country;  every  one  who  could 
bear  arms,  seized  them  in  the  common  cause :  the  plough  and 
the  workshop  were  abandoned ;  male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
were  seen  upon  the  field.  The  other  German  princes  followed 
the  example  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  joined  the 
alUes.  Even  before  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  Bavaria  gave  the 
signal  to  desert;  Saxony  and  Wirtemberg  followed.  In  the 
electorate  of  Hesse,  in  Hanover,  Oldenberg,  and  Brunswick,  the 
leffltimate  governments  were  restored  after  the  flight  of  the  kin^ 
of  Westphalia.  During  the  last  three  months  of  this  ev^itfiu 
year,  most  of  the  towns  of  Grermany  were  liberated  from  the 
tVench  yoke.  The  zeal  for  independence  broke  out  in  Holland :  a 
constitutional  monarchy  was  founded,  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
house  of  Orance  were  recognised,  and  William,  the  stadtholder, 
was  acknowle^ed  as  king.  In  the  progress  of  the  same  year, 
the  French  arms  entirely  declined  in  Spain.  Early  in  the  spring, 
Wellington  left  Portugal,  and  marched  against  Jourdan  and  £jng 
Joseph  on  the  Ebro.  One  desperate  effort  was  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  French  power  in  the  Peninsula :  on  the  2l8t  of 
Jime,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Vittoria ;  the  French  army 
was  totally  defeated,  and  cut  off  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery ; 
the  survivors  fled  to  Pampeluna,  and  King  Joseph  to  France. 
Napoleon  immediately  despatched  Soult  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Spain ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  the  Pyrenees,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  within  the  French  frontier.  Spain  was  now 
free  from  the  usurping  army,  and  Wellington,  passing  the 
boundary  river  Bidassoa,  entered  the  temtory  of  France. 
Napoleon,  abandoning  all  hope  in  this  quarter,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Ferdinand,  acknowledging  him  as  king  of  Spain. 

40.  Invasion  of  France  by  the  Allies. — ^The  allies  dedared,  at 

Frankfort,  December  1, 1813,  that  "they  contended,  not  against 

France,  but  against  the  preponderance  which  Napoleon  exercised 

without  the  boundaries  of  ms  empire.     They  offered  the  emperor 

peace,  on  the  condition  of  the  independence  of  the  French  empire, 

as  well  as  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.    They  wished  to  see 

France  great,  strong,  and  happy ;  because  its  power  was  one  of 

the  comer-stones  of  the  social  system.    They  allowed  France  a 

territory,  greater  than  she  had  ever  possessed  under  h&f  kings. 

But  they  too  wished  to  be  W^^^  aaad  <\xiiet.     They  desired  a 

Btate  of  peace,  which,  by  a3uatb«laivcfc«a.^56a\x^^i<\^^ 

Hbould  protect  the  nataona  from\5QL<&TBCffifcx>j^V\^^^-jV^«s.- 
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perienced  for  twenty  years.  They  declared  they  would  not  lay 
aside  their  arms,  till  this  object  was  attiuned."  If  the  recovery 
of  Spain  by  the  British,  the  defection  of  his  allies,  the  successful 
revolution  of  Holland,  and  a  variety  of  other  reverses,  had  failed 
to  open  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  to  the  great  &ct,  that  his  empire 
was  rapidly  passing  away,  this  mild  and  liberal  expostulation 
wais  not  likely  to  meet  with  better  success.  The  phantom  of 
universal  dominion  had  been  so  nearly  within  his  grasp,  that  he 
was  not  yet  satisfied  that  he  had  been  pursuing  a  phantom. 
The  memorable  year  1814  witnessed  the  allied  armies  ranged 
along  the  eastern  and  northern  frontier  of  France — Schwartzen- 
bierg  in  Switzerland,  Blucher  at  Frankfort,  Bemadotte  in  Bel- 
mum — while  Wellington  was  advancing  on  the  south-west. 
But,  in  this  emergency,  the  energies  of  Bfapoleon  were  as  un- 
subdued as  ever.  The  mass  of  the  people  had  become  weary  of 
conquest ;  the  le^slative  chamber,  hitherto  silent  and  obedient 
to  the  voice  of  me  Great  Emperor,  had  opposed  his  plans,  and 
demanded  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  a  restoration  of  liberty.  Btit 
this  opposition  was  ill-timed ;  France  was  menaced  along  her 
frontier,  and  the  challenge  which  had  been  presumptuously  cast 
in  the  teeth  of  all  Europe,  was  about  to  be  answered  in  the  veij 
heart  of  the  empire.  Napoleon's  projects  had  ever  been,  in  their 
conception  and  execution,  strictly  his  own ;  and  he  was  faithful 
to  them  to  the  end.  With  a  new  levy  of  soldiers  he  now  pre- 
pared to  defend,  step  by  step,  the  soil  of  France,  and  to  retrieve 
at  the  same  time  his  empire  and  renown.  The  allied  armies  of 
Schwartzenber?  and  Blucher  crossed  the  Khine,  and  having 
effected  a  junction  in  Champa^e,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1814, 
determined  to  march  to  Pans.  In  February,  a  congress  was 
held  at  ChatiUon,  by  which  the  union  of  the  alHes  was  cemented 
more  firmly  than  ever ;  and  in  the  following  month,  a  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  concluded  for  twenty  years  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  England.  During  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies 
to  Paris,  the  fate  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  again  endang^ed. 
Napoleon  defeated  and  drove  before  him  the  troops  of  Schwart- 
zenberg  and  Blucher;  so  rapid  indeed  were  his  combinations, 
so  efiective  his  blows,  that  the  coalition  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  dissolution,  by  disorganization  of  its  armies.  Mean- 
while the  British  troops  under  Wellington  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  Bourdeaux,  where  the  royal  standard  was  erected  in  behalf 
of  a  Bourbon  king ;  the  Austrians  had  occupied  Lyons ;  Murat, 
Napoleon's  king,  abandoned  his  master,  and  joined  the  allies ; 
Marmont  and  Mortier  were  defeated  on  the  25th  of  March,  and 
the  road  to  Paris  was  open.  The  outworks  were  stormed  whilst 
Napoleon  was  at  a  distance  from  the  capital ;  on  the  81st  of 
March,  the  allied  monarchs,  Frederic  and  Alexander,  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  and  were  hailed  as  lib«c&t<Qk^V>i^^6>s^ 
fickle  inhabitants. 
41.  Abdicatim  of  iVflpoZeon.— Wijfih.  ^«n&>  «^  ^^  ^^^"^  "^"^ 
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NapoleoiL,  all  gained  to  Europe.  The  allies  dedared,  tliat  thej 
would  treat  no  longer  with  >iapoleon  or  any  one  of  his  fiunilj. 
The  aeaate,  led  by  the  versatile  Talleyrand,  named  a  proviaion- 
ary  government  of  five  members,  declared  that  the  throne  was 
forfeited  by  Napoleon  and  his  heirs,  and  that  the  French  people 
and  army  were  absolved  fi*om  their  allegiance  to  the  tyrant. 
The  council  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  dgananded  the 
restoration  of  the  monamiy  in  ^ivour  of  Louis  XVlll.  Mean- 
while Napoleon  marched  rapidly  towards  Paris,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  entrance  of  the  allies.  On  his  arrival  at  Fontaine- 
oleau,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  he  was  informed  of  his 
deposition  by  the  French  authorities  at  Paris.  After  vainly 
attempting  to  secure  the  throne  to  his  son,  he  signed  an  uncon- 
ditional abdication  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of  his  heirs.  A 
treaty  was  then  concluded  with  the  allies,  affirming  his  renuncia- 
tion of  dominion  over  France  and  Italy,  and  vesting  him  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  with  a  pension  of  two  and 
a-half  millions  of  francs  (£104,166),  from  the  revenues  of  France, 
and  a  body  guard  of  400  men.  Thus  was  limited  a  dominion, 
which  but  lately  extended  firom  Cadiz  to  the  Baltic,  to  a  terri- 
tory which  measured  about  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
in  Dreadth ;  and  within  these  narrow  confines  was  restricted  the 
genius  of  a  man,  who  fi)r  fburteen  years  had  kept  all  Europe  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  His  retreat  firom  Moscow  might  have  sug- 
gested to  him  that  ^*  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is 
but  one  step;"  the  proverb  had  now  acquired  a  terrible  signifi- 
cancy.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1814,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  his  new 
principaUty. 

42.  Restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty. — On  the  12th  of  April, 
1814,  the  Count  d^Artois  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Unsdom.  On  the  23d,  he  signed  the 
Convention  of  Paris^  by  which  the  territory  of  France  was  re- 
duced to  its  ancient  limits  of  1792.  On  the  25th,  Louis  XVUI. 
landed  at  Calais,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-three  years,  and 
made  a  solemn  entrance  into  Paris  on  the  4th  of  May.  A  new 
era  was  opened  for  France.  The  strange  events  which  had 
characterized  the  last  twenty-five  years  were  now  concluded, 
and,  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  Europe  received 
a  guarantee  that  they  would  not  be  renewed.  Among  the  first 
frmts  of  the  new  system  were,  the  return  of  Pius  VII.  to  Kome, 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Spain,  of  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin.  The 
independence  of  the  Netherlands,  of  all  the  German  states,  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  the  Italian  states,  was  recognised  by  the  first 
peace  of  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  May.  But  the  internal  condition 
of  France  was  far  from  that  of  repose.  The  people  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  revival  of  the  old  aoctrine  of  divine  right,  and  for 
the  ro-assumption  of  arbitrar}'  power  by  which  it  was  again  at- 
tempted to  be  enforced.  TVie  afetLaX.^\i'a&.^'i^:iM^dthat  the  legis- 
kdve  power  shouid  cotisisl  m  al\LCt^\a^^QN<et^^^^«5A\.^vi 
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houses  of  assembly ;  it  had  confirmed  the  settlement  of  property 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  revolution ;  and  had  sanctioned 
the  orders  and  distinctions  which  had  been  granted  by  iN'apoleon. 
In  his  contempt  of  popular  authority,  Louis  refused  to  accept  the 
constitution,  as  promulgated  by  the  senate,  and  issued  a  charter 
originated  bv  his  own  royal  will.  The  emigrant  nobles  were 
brought  back,  and  reinstated  in  office,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
inveterate  political  opponents.  The  great  landed  proprietors 
returned,  and  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  question  of 
resumption,  naturally  perplexed  the  millions  into  whose  hands 
their  estates  had  passed.  To  increase  the  confusion,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  clergy  to  restore  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Bomish  faith,  and  retention  of  the  church-lands  was  loudly 
menaced  with  excommunication.  The  sympathies  of  the  army 
were  for  the  general  who  had  led  them  on  to  victory ;  their 
occupation  was  gone,  and  men  of  a  different  stamp  were  pro- 
moted  over  them.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  the 
condition  of  France  presented,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  all  the 
evils  which  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  a  discontented  people, 
an  exhausted  exchequer,  an  intriguing  court,  and  a  feeble  undis- 
ceming  sovereign. 

43.  Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, — ^This  state  of  things  did 
not  escape  the  vi^lant  eye  of  Napoleon.  Leaving  Elba  with 
about  1,100  men,  he  landed  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  proceeded  without  resistance  through 
the  country,  and  entered  Paris  on  the  20th  of  the  same  monm. 
Louis,  abandoning  his  yet  unstable  throne,  had  withdrawn  to 
Lisle,  and  afterwards  to  Ghent.  The  emperor  recalled  his  late 
ministers,  and  restored  everything  to  its  former  condition.  "  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  merely  returned  from  a  journey."  But  the 
allied  sovereigns  were  then  sitting  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  interests  of  the  states,  and  restoring 
the  balance  of  power  throughout  Europe.  No  sooner  had  they 
received  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  than  they 
published  a  maoifesto,  declaring  him  an  outlaw,  and  amenable 
to  public  vengeance.  A  new  coalition  was  formed  at  Vienna, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  between  England,  Austria,  Kussia,  and 
Prussia ;  it  was  soon  joined  by  all  the  European  powers,  except 
Sweden;  and  upwards  of  a  million  of  men  were  prepared  to 
march  against  France.  Napoleon's  government  of  the  "hundred 
days"  commenced  from  this  critical  period.  His  former  power 
had  not  revived  vnth  his  title :  the  army  and  the  peasantry  were 
devoted  to  him;  but  the  middle,  class  of  Pans — that  is,  of 
France — had  become  indifferent  to  dynasties,  and  desired  only 
to  work  out  the  great  political  problem  of  national  liberty.  The 
system  of  the  Bourbons  and  that  of  the  Emperor,  dissimilar  as 
tney  had  ever  been,  were  both  unpalatable  to  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community.  Napoleon,  "wsa  «.^i\ss&^fe  Ckl  ^<i.  <S^5ns^ 
which  had  taken  place  in  public  opVnioTi^«aAeiA'^'a^<2W2£^^'^^ 
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the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to  please  all  parties.  But  his 
measures  were  injudicious.  His  appointment  of  Camot  (p.  553) 
and  of  Constant  to  high  offices  of  state  had  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  republicans;  but  his  creation  of  an  hereditary  peerage  alanii- 
ed  this  influential  part^,  and  alienated  them  from  all  ma  plans. 
Under  these  discouragmg  circumstances,  Napoleon  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  war.  But  he  laboured  against  a  serious  disad- 
vantage :  sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  him  to  levy  and  organize 
the  forces  which  France  could  have  placed  at  his  dispos^^.  A 
British-German  and  a  Prussian  army  were  assembled  with  the 
utmost  speed  under  Wellington  and  Blucher.  On  die  18th  of 
June,  a  desperate  conffict  took  place  at  Waterloo  between  the 
French  and  the  army  of  Wellin^on,  consisting  of  British^  BLano- 
verians,  Dutch,  and  the  soldiers  of  Brunswick  and  Kassau. 
The  events  of  this  memorable  field  are  of  too  recent  occurrence 
to  require  a  detailed  account :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  victory 
was  fluctuating  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  when  Blucher 
appeared  with  his  auxiliaries.  The  issue  was  soon  decided :  a 
general  panic  seized  the  French  army,  which  was  routed,  pur- 
sued, and  effectually  dispersed.  Napoleon  hurried  from  the  field, 
and  reached  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  to  confirm  the 
reports  of  his  defeat. 

44.  Second  Abdication  of  Napoleon, — The  military  career  of 
Napoleon  had  been  brought  to  a  close:  his  politicdi  existence 
soon  shared  the  same  fate.  On  the  22d  of  June,  a  new  abdica- 
tion was  executed  in  fiivour  of  his  son,  and  was  accepted  on  the 
following  day  by  the  chambers.  On  tiie  28th  Napoleon  set  out 
for  Biochfort,  whence  he  made  several  attempts  to  escape  to 
America ;  but,  being  foiled  on  every  occasion,  he  surrendered  to 
the  English,  ^^  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the 
most  generous  of  his  enemies."  On  the  15th  of  July,  lie 
embarked  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Maitland,  by  whom  he  was  convened  to  the  coast  of 
England,  and  thence  removed,  without  landmg,  to  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  where  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  until 
his  death.  May  5th,  1821.  Nineteen  years  afl^erwards,  an 
official  and  amicable  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
French  and  British  cabinets,  respecting  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  to  France.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1840, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  emperor's 
companions  in  exile,  anchored  off  St.  Helena;  the  body  was 
exhumed  and  conveyed  to  France,  where  it  was  finally  deposited, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  church  of  the  Invahdes. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

45.  Congress  of  Vienna, — ^The  extraordinary  career  of  Na- 
poleon  had  so  disorganized  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  that 
uie  re-adjustment  of  t\ie  ayatoo.  ^«a  cfesvw^j  attended  by 

unexampled  difficulties.    Tkeaa^eie^Vo^es^^^smflsi^^Xs^'^Q^ 
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unanimity  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  which  prevailed  among  all 
the  interested  parties  on  most  of  the  principal  points.  A  common 
cause  was  recognised  among  the  alhed  sovereigns  and  the  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  of  the  numerous  states,  which  had  suffered 
from  the  violence  of  the  great  usurper.  To  restore  the  system 
of  Europe  to  its  former  condition  was  the  great  problem  to  be 
solved.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1814,  and  sat  till  the  25th  of  May,  1815.  This 
celebrated  meeting  numbered  among  its  members  the  emperors 
of  Austria  and  of  Russia ;  the  kings  of  Prussia,  of  Denmark,  of 
Bavaria,  of  Wirtemberg;  the  prmces  of  the  minor  states  of 
Germany ;  the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  the  pope,  or  Great 
Britain,  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Sweden,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  various  ot£er  principalities.  During 
the  session  of  Congress,  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  was 
announced,  and  led  to  those  decisive  measures  which  have 
been  already  noticed.  On  the  first  removal  of  the  tyrant  to 
St.  Helena,  the  deliberations  of  Congress  continued  to  be  undis- 
turbed until  the  completion  of  its  task.  The  principles  by  which 
an  assemblage  of  men,  differing  so  widely  in  character,  was 
influenced  at  this  important  crisis,  appear  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  age.  ^^  That  princes 
and  nations  do  not  exist  to  ms£e  war  on  each  other,  unless  forced 
by  necessity;  that  states,  in  forming  a  free  political  system,  must 
mutually  respect  each  others^  independence ;  that  the  constitu- 
tions must  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws ;  that  a  certain  portion  in 
the  legislation,  especially  in  taxation,  must  be  conceded  to  the 
people  through  their  representatives ;  that  slavery  and  bondage 
are  evils,  which  must  be  abolished ;  that  its  lawfiil  freedom  is  to  be 
given  to  the  communication  of  ideas  by  means  of  the  pen  and  the 
press ;  finally,  and  above  all,  that  there  is  a  connection  betweenre- 
ligion,  policy  and  morality,  which  is  to  be  strengthened  to  the  utmost 
degree — these  were  maxims,  either  explicitly  declared  or  tacitly 
acKnowledged.  And  the  influence,  which  the  forms  of  social 
life  have  on  political  transactions,  was  manifested  in  the  most 
beneficial  way.  Nothing  was  heard  of  that  altercation  respecting 
rank,  which,  a  century  before,  had  so  clogged  the  proceedings 
at  Utrecht ;  and  the  most  powerfiil  monarchs  were  daily  seen, 
moving  among  the  citizens,  in  the  dress  of  private  men." — 
Heeren's  Mod.  Hist, 

46.  German  Confederation, — Germany,  the  central  state  and 
bond  of  Europe,  presented,  at  this  period,  the  most  forlorn 
aspect  of  dismemberment.  For  ten  years  it  had  ceased  to  be 
a  state.  On  every  side  its  frontier  had  been  contracted :  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  Holstein,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces 
had  been  severed.  The  interior  principalities  rested  on  no  basis 
of  fixed  tenure.  The  short-lived  kingdom  of  Westphalia  had 
been  dissolved.  Already  had  a  plan  b^ari  <5«w5ss5Nft^>\s^ /^ssft^ 
/iT8t  peace  of  Paris,  for  rendering  t\kfe  c^»^J^  ^^  Qi.«cai»ss^'^sBSi»r 
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pendent,  and  uniting  them  by.  a  federal  league.  After  innumerable 
difficulties,  the  Act  of  Confederation  was  signed  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1815.  By  this  act  the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany  and 
the  free  cities  formed  themselves  into  a  perpetual  league,  called 
the  Grerman  Confederation ;  their  affairs  were  to  be  conducted  by 
a  federative  diet  with  seventeen  voices,  held  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine;  and  Austria  was  to  preside  in  their  sessions.  This 
bond,  says  the  Grerman  historian,  above  quoted,  though  it  was 
drawn  less  tightly  than  was  expected  by  the  nation,  and  less  so 
than  was  desured  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  parties  concerned 
in  framing  it,  was,  nevertheless,  a  bond;  and  the  hope  at  least 
remained,  that  time  would  render  it  more  compact,  when  the 
necessity  should  be  felt.  To  be  the  pacific  state  of  Europe  is 
the  high  destiny  of  Grermany.  The  diet  was  opened  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  5th  of  November,  1816. 

47.  Austria  recovered  her  former  monarchy  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  kinffdom  of  Italy,  by  the  re-conquest  of  the  Ulyrian  pro- 
vinces, and  by  the  restoration  of  the  territories  ceded  to  Bavaria. 
In  Italy,  she  acquired,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  all  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  Adriatic,  and  the  rivers  Po  and 
Tacino ;  the  part  of  Mantua  south  of  the  Fo,  and  the  right  of 
maintaining  a  garrison  in  Ferrara.  These  countries  were  merged 
into  a  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom.  The  royal  family  acquired 
also  the  states  of  Tuscany,  Pamia,  Modena,  and  Piacenza,  as 
secundo-genitures.*  The  Illyrian  provinces  were  added  to  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria ; 
and  the  former  Venetian  Dalmatia,  with  the  republic  Kagusa 
and  the  islands,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  From  Bavaria  were  regained  the  Tyrol, 
part  of  Vorarlberg,  Saltzburg  as  far  as  Salza,  and  portions  of 
Innviertel  and  Hausruckviertel.  Bussia  restored  the  ceded 
district  of  East  Gallicia.  Thus  was  the  Austrian  monarchy  a 
imion  of  nations  and  states  under  a  common  sovereign,  but 
without  a  common  constitution.  "It  is  here  wise,"  says  the 
German  historian,  "  for  the  rulers  to  respect  their  character." 

48.  Prussia  had  lost  about  half  its  territory  by  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  claims  was  involved  in  difficulty. 
Anspach  and  Baireuth  were  ceded  to  Bavaria,  and  could  not  be 
recovered;  East  Friesland  and  some  other  districts  were  assi^ed 
to  Hanover ;  the  greater  part  of  South  Prussia  and  North-East 
Prussia  were  allotted  to  Russia.  In  compensation,  she  acquired 
the  dutchy  of  Posen,  almost  half  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
Swedish  Pomerania,  Cleves  and  other  portions  of  Westphalia. 
"Thus,"  says  Heeren,  "with  about  ten  millions  of  inhabitants, 

»  By  a  subsequent  compact  in  1817  between  Austria  and  Spain,  it  wag  determin. 

ed  that  the  ArchducheM  Maria  Louisa,  wile  of  Napoleon,  should  retain  |H>S8ession 

for  life  of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  that,  after  her  death,  they  should  revert  to  the 

Jafsnta  Maria  Jyouisa,  and  her  «on  Don  Carlos ;  and  that,  after  the  extinction  of 

hit  maleisaue,  Parma  ihould  revetX  to  Ku«\x\a,axvdl^\«Avcvi«.\A  Sardinia.    Mean. 

while,  Ibe  Infanta  acquired  the  dutchv  of  l.ucca, -wYvxd^  \vv  twfc  ^\  >iw^  vwyawsivss^^ 

in  Pturma  or  of  extinction,  «hou\d  faW  to  Tvnc&w'j. 
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and  a  territory  divided  into  two  great  portions,  Prussia  came 
again  into  the  number  of  the  first  powers,  the  territory  and 
population  of  each  of  which  generally  amounted  to  thnce  as 
much.  If  it  wishes  to  hold  its  station,  its  spirit  must  supply 
what  is  wanting  in  mass.  That  it  can,  it  has  proved :  with .  ten 
millions  Prussia  fell;  with  five  millions  it  recovered  itself. 
Happy  for  Europe,  that  it  has  such  a  state  in  its  centre." 

49.  Netherlands. — By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  all  the  Batavian 
and  Belgic  provinces,  seventeen  in  number,  were  united  into  one 
kingdom,  and  assigned  to  the  house  of  Orange,  with  a  constitu- 
tional government  and  political  equality  of  aS  relimous  denomi- 
nations. The  boundaries  were  marked  by  a  chain  of  fortifications, 
built  at  the  expense  of  England  in  compensation  for  the  colonies 
of  Essequibo,  Demarara,  and  Berbice. 

50.  Poland. — ^The  afiairs  of  Poland,  fi'om  the  period  of  its 
first  partition  in  1772,  had  not  assumed  a  brighter  aspect.  The 
shadow  of  liberty,  which  had  been  left  to  this  unhappy  country 
after  that  infamous  transaction,  (p.  512)  soon  disappeared.  In 
1791  the  diet  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the  king- 
dom was  to  be  hereditary  in  the  house  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
various  usefiil  regulations  were  introduced.  But  the  jealousy  of 
Russia,  seconded  by  a  faction  of  Polish  nobles,  to  which  the  king 
himself  was  weak  enough  to  accede,  led  to  the  invasion  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  A  second  partition  was 
made  oetween  Russia  and  Prussia,  by  which  the  latter  power 
gained  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn ;  while  the  miserable 
remnant,  which  yet  represented  Poland,  sank  to  the  condition  of 
a  Russian  dependency.  An  insurrection  of  patriots  broke  out 
at  Cracow  in  1794,  and  soon  afterwards  at  Warsaw.  Success 
for  a  time  favoured  them ;  but  this  success  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  one  man.  Kosciusko  fell,  and  Poland  ceased  to  be 
a  nation.  A  third  partition  took  place  in  1795,  and  Poland 
again  became  the  property  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  In 
1812  the  French  anny  entered  Poland  on  their  route  to  Russia, 
when  the  nation  proffered  its  services  and  devotion  to  Napoleon, 
with  a  touching  prayer  that  the  ^^  kingdom  of  Poland  might 
exist."  It  was  in  vain ;  and  Poland  continued  to  drag  on  its 
miserable  existence.  In  1815,  its  final  destiny  was  decided  at 
Vienna.  It  was  then  united  for  ever  with  the  Russian  empire, 
as  a  distinct  state,  with  its  own  representative  government. 
The  city  of  Cracow  with  its  territory  was  declared  to  be  free  and 
independent,  and  belonged,  with  the  republic  of  San  Marinb, 
to  the  politioal  curiosities  of  Europe. 

51.  France. — ^By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  France  was  restored 
to  its  former  condition,  and  its  boundaries  were  re-established 
as  they  existed  Januair  1st,  1792,  with  some  additions  on  the 
eastern  firontier  and  in  Savoy,  as  well  as  by  the  confirmed  wie,- 
session  of  Avignon.  It  recovered  \\a  wA.oTaaar--^"vsx  *^^  x\<6^ 
Indies,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe ',  m  t\ie^«fiX.Axifias»^^  o^^^^sr^n 
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]«ie  <k  BcyorboOt  ChaadeoMem;  in  Afitiei,  Senegal  and  Gorie. 
Malta  wai  retomed  bj  TuapaandL  The  eonrormnciit  of  Franee, 
m  mitied  at  tbe  reataradon  of  Loins  AVULLr  bose  a  atraot^ 
nmimkhcnea  to  that  of  Engiand;  and  cmwinlrd  of  a  ccoHkiftii- 
tknal  king,  reaponsiUe  minatera,  a  dumber  of  herediiary  peers 
i^Dpomted  iff  the  king,  and  a  chamber  of  d^rades.  And  than, 
hy  the  magnaiiinntir  of  the  allies,  France  emerged  £rom  & 
ftmcra^  wUch  ihe  nad  herself  originated,  and  in  which  she  had 
ittwoned  ewery  state  in  Eorope,  with  her  teriiiaij  unborn,  with 
an  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  all  pecimiaij  ckum 
to  mdemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war — great  and 
poir^ul,  without  an  enemj — once  more,  fiom  her  locality, 
extent,  and  population,  the  leading  power  of  £mt>pe. 

52.  iSpain  ami  Portugal, — The  same  month  which  witnessed  the 
retttm  of  Louis  XYltL  to  the  throne  of  France,  witnessed  the 
re-accesf  ion  of  three  other  orinces  to  their  re^Mectire  thrones. 
Ferdinand  VII.  returned  to  Madrid,  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin, 
JE^us  VIL  to  Borne.  In  Spain  a  constitution  had  been  formed 
during  the  war  and  imprisonment  of  die  king,  which  rendered 
the  crown  dependent  on  the  Cortes.  Ferdinand  reused  to  ac- 
cept the  constitution,  and  declared  himself  for  absolutism,  the 
inquisition,  the  Jesuits,  and  restraint  on  the  press.  But  the 
times  were  altered.  An  insurrection  of  the  army,  January  1, 
1 820,  kindled  and  fomented  by  the  leaders  of  the  constitution, 
obliged  the  king  to  submit.  Tiie  Cortes,  consisting  of  one  cham- 
ber, and  independent  of  the  crown,  assumed  the  legislatiye  power, 
the  king  rctaiiiing  only  the  right  of  proposing  laws,  and  a  tem- 
porary veto.  But  this  state  of  things  was  destined  soon  to  un- 
dergo another  change.  The  example  of  Spain  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  Fortucal.  During  the  absence  of  the  king  in  Brazil, 
an  insurrection  broke  out,  August  24,  1820,  among  the  troops 
at  Oporto,  and  spread  to  Lisbon.  A  constitution  was  formed  by 
the  Uortes,  on  the  plan  of  that  adopted  in  Spain,  and  the  king, 
on  hiB  return,  found  bis  authority  reduced  to  a  shadow.  But 
Portugal,  like  the  remaining  part  of  the  Peninsula,  was  soon  to 
bo  the  scone  of  a  sanguinary  struggle. 

58.  Italy. — The  duplicity  and  downfal  of  Murat,  determined 
the  fate  of  Italy.    The  treacherous  Prince  of  Naples  had,  in 
1818,  doclnrod  against  the  man  who  had  given  him  a  queen  and 
a  throne,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Austrians  and  the 
English.     At  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  again  de- 
clared for  the  emperor ;  but  Austria  gave  him  no  time  for  pre- 
paration.    Aflor  a  bold  but  fruitless  campaign  of  less  than  two 
months,  he  lost  his  kingdom,  and  eventuaUy,  after  wandering 
about  like  a  furtive,  was  shot  as  a  rebel  at  Calabria,  October 
13,  1815,    King  Ferdinand  of  Sicil^r  was  restored  to  Naples,  and 
both  countries  wore  agaan  \xm\A^  \&1q  VXi^^sv^om  of  the  Two 
SiciUoB,  according  to  its  anc\ent\)o\Hi^'Kc\R&.  ttv&V^T^^-a&xsv^^ 
PeahiaulUf  the  seeds  of  cottfoswixi  \»aL  \iiwssi  ^^^i  ^^«vi.    k^ 
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insurrection  broke  out  in  the  army,  July  2,  1820 ;  the  Spanish 
constitution  was  forced  b^  an  armed  power  upon  the  king ;  the 
crown  prince  was  appomted  Regent,  and  a  parliament  was 
opened.  But  the  aUied  powers  interfered  in  1821  with  a  de- 
claration against  the  constitution ;  an  Austrian  army  adyanced, 
restored  the  ancient  order  without  bloodshed,  and  continued  in 
occupation  of  the  kingdom. 

54.  The  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  constituted  an 
important  part  of  the  settlement  of  Italy.  Its  territorial  domi- 
nion was  increased  by  the  incorporation  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
An  insurrection  of  the  army  in  1821  was  quelled  by  the  Austri- 
ans,  when  Victor  Emanuel  resigned  his  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Don  Felix. 

55.  Pius  VII.,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Fontainebleau  in 
1812,  returned  to  Bome,  and  made  a  solenm  entrance,  May  24, 
1814.  The  papal  states  were  restored  according  to  their  extent 
before  the  revolution,  including  even  Bologna  and  Ferrara. 
Austria  however  retained  a  right  of  maintaining  a  garrison  in 
Ferrara,  and  of  occupying  a  small  district  on  this  side  of  the  Po ; 
while  France,  as  above  mentioned,  obtained  possession  of  Avignon. 

56.  Switzerland. — ^In  the  previous  restorations,  the  principle 
of  adjustment  was  that  of  legitimacy.  All  the  greater  repubucs 
disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Switzerland.  The 
restoration  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  secured  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  with  the  addition  of  the  three  separated  cantons  of 
Valais,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva.  The  confederacy  has  subse- 
quently consisted  of  twenty-two  cantons,  which  guarantee  each 
others'  territory  and  constitution,  without  exclusive  privilege  of 
any  class  of  citizens.  Their  afiairs  are  conducted  by  a  diet,  held 
every  two  years,  alternately  at  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne. 

57.  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands. — ^This  republic,  consisting  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  St.  Mauro,  Ithaca,  Paxo,  and  Cengo, 
with  their  dependencies,  had  been  erected  under  Turkish  pro- 
tection and  Russian  guarantee  in  the  year  1800;  its  constant 
occupation  by  Russia  till  1807,  gave  this  power  considerable 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  islands  had  changed 
their  possessors  several  times  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their 
existence  as  a  united  republic.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  they 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  right 
of  garrison,  the  assurance  of  a  free  constitution,  and  the  acknow- 
le^ment  of  her  commercial  flag.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  is 
represented  by  a  Lord  Commissioner.  Each  island  has  its  separate 
government  and  courts  of  judicature. 

58.  Northern  States. — ^The  northern  states  partook  of  the 
changes  consequent   upon   the  great  convulsion   of  Europe. 
Denmark  relinquished  J^orway,  and  received  in  compensation 
Swedish  Pomerania,  which  she  ceded  to  PrvL'saa.fet  "Oftfe  ^jn^^cc^ 
of  Lauenber^  as  far  as  the  Elbe.    S>\ie  Tel«Mi«5iL\!kEt  ^sssosJoXwiass^ 
unaltered.   Sweden  and  Norway  vrere  \xmfce^\rcA«c  cyaa^^^s^^^^^ 
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the  constitution  of  the  former  differing  from  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  existence  of  an  infkiential  hereditary  nobility.  To  Kussia 
had  been  added  all  Finland  in  the  north,  Bessarabia  and  a  part 
of  Moldavia  in  the  south ;  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Poland. 
In  1821,  this  ^gantic  power,  which  had  already  established  a 
vast  dominion  m  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  laid  claim  to  a  foot- 
kg  in  a  third,  by  appropriating  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  51^  north  latitude,  and  the  Kurile  Isles 
as  &r  as  Urup  45^  N.  lat.,  with  prohibition  of  navigation  on  the 
coasts. 

69.  Turkey, — During  the  late  commotions  of  Europe,  the 
Porte  had  generally  stood  aloof.  Once  only,  during  the  years 
1809 — 1812,  had  she  been  engaged  in  war  with  Bussia,  when 
she  was  obliged  to  cede  to  that  power  Bessarabia  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Moldavia.  The  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  her  own 
territories  in  1821  will  form  part  of  a  subsequent  section. 

60.  Holy  Alliance. — On  the  26th  of  September,  1815,  an 
alliance  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Bussia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  proposal,  it  is  said, 
of  the  emperor  Alexander.  It  purported  to  be  founded  on 
principles  of  justice  and  religion,  and  arose  from  the  enthusiasm 
occasioned  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  French  domina- 
tion. It  presented  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy. It  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  determination 
of  these  monarchs,  in  conjunction  with  England  and  France,  to 
support  the  existing  governments  throughout  Europe.  In  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  m  1822,  England  assumed  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  continental  powers ; 
and,  from  that  time,  the  alliance  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
anv  effective  existence. 


SECTION  VII. 

OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR 
IN  1783  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  in.  IN  1820. 

1.  William  Pitt, — ^The  connection  of  England  during  this  period 
with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  her  memorable  interference 
in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  have 
been  described  in  the  preceding  section.  Her  internal  and 
domestic  history  alone  remains  to  be  sketched.  In  1783,  the 
coalition  ministry  of  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North  was  formed,  but 
was  almost  immediately  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  king^s 
displeasure  at  Mr  Fox^s  Lidia  biU  (p.  523);  and  in  the  same 
year,  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  William  first  earl  of  Chatham, 
oecame,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
iand.  The  character  oi  PiU.  'waa  «XasK^^^  \v^cs\i  NJc^fc  ^^  in  which 
lie  lived  J  his  maxims  -were  m«Mi\.«aaft^  ^\jf«i^^^\.'^^^^Ts:r^« 
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Bion,  which  at  a  later  period  set  at  defiance  all  the  old  established 
rules  of  European  policy.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
period  were  cnaracterized  by  great  internal  tranquillity.  The 
Westminster  election  of  1784  is  a  remarkable  event  in  our 
popular  records  for  its  perseverance,  its  violence,  and  its  general 
contrast  to  the  more  rapid  proceedings  of  later  times.  It  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  April,  and  did  not  close  till  the  17th  of 
May ;  and  even  then  was  closed  only  by  the  act  of  the  high  bailifiT, 
who  conceived  that  he  was  not  justified  in  protracting  the 
election  beyond  the  period  when  the  writs  were  returnable.  Fox, 
the  great  political  opponent  of  the  minister,  was  one  of  the 
successful  candidates,  and  a  scrutiny  had  been  demanded  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  been  returned  by  means  of  many  fictitious  votes. 
Fox  meanwhile  took  his  seat  for  some  Scotch  boroughs,  and 
brought  the  question  of  the  non-representation  of  Westminster 
before  the  house.     It  was  immediately  mixed  up  with  party 

Eolitics.  The  scrutiny  lasted  eight  months,  and  was  expected  to 
ist  two  years  longer,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  house  that  an 
immediate  return  of  the  members  should  be  made,  and  Fox  was 
declared  the  sitting  member  for  Westminster.  The  next  measure 
of  Pitt  was  his  bill  for  Parhamentarv  Reform,  a  subject  which  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  534)  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  now  proposed  the  extinction  of  thirty-six 
decayed  boroughs,  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  the  election  of  seventy- 
two  members  by  the  counties  and  the  metropolis,  as  a  counter- 
poise between  county  and  borough  representatives,  without 
mcreasing  the  number  of  the  members.  Copyholders,  as  well  as 
freeholders,  were  to  vote  for  counties.  On  the  decay  of  other 
boroughs  by  lapse  of  time,  the  reduction  to  a  certain  number  of 
houses  being  the  criterion  of  the  decay,  the  members  were  to  be 
transferred  to  populous  places  furnishmg  no  members.  But,  as 
some  compensation  to  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  he  proposed 
that  the  franchise  should  be  purchased  by  the  government  on 
the  application  of  the  freemen.  This  measure  alarmed  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  248  to  174. 
The  next  important  and  successful  measure,  the  establishment  of 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  national  debt,  has 
been  already  noticed  (p.  535).  In  1787,  Mr  Beaufoy  moved  for 
a  committee  to  consider  the  Corporation  and  Test  acts ;  but  the 
minister  was  opposed  to  their  repeal,  and  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  nearly  two  to  one.  In  1788,  the  king  was  attacked  by  a 
mental  malady,  and  was  incapable  of  conducting  the  government. 
On  this  occasion,  Mr  Fox  claimed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
right  of  exercising  the  royal  authority  in  the  name  of  the  Idng, 
independently  of  the  choice  of  the  Ix>rds  and  Commons.  Mr 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  right  of  appointing  a 
regent  belonged  to  parliament.  It  was  finally  determined  that  the 
king's  person  should  be  confided  to  t3ae  c^^cri^  wA^^^^\"«snsss. 
should  be  regentf  but  without  the  po^cr  oi  ^^^^uav^^a^aasiSSQ^ 
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places,  or  of  creating  peers.  The  recovery  of  the  kinff  In  the 
Deginning  of  the  following  year,  and  his  resumption  of  the  regal 
functions,  terminated  the  dispute. 

2.  The  concluding  portion  of  this  period  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  afiairs  of  the  continent;  m  the  present  section  it  is 
necessary  only  to  point  out  how  those  afiairs  influenced  the 
domestic  policy  of  England.     Scarcely  had  the  French  revolution 
commenced  its  career,  than  its  effects  were  perceived  in  this 
country.      Fox  and  Sheridan  defended  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  protesting  at  the  same  time  against  the  violent  acts 
by  which  they  were  enforced.     The  ministerial  journals  inveighed 
against  the  *^  French  rebels,^*  while  the  whig  papers  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  *^  assertors  of  Gallic  liberty."    Associations  were 
formed  in  .various  parts  of  the  country  to  celebrate  the  events 
of  that  femrful  time ;  several  of  them  were  in  active  correspond- 
ence with  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  club  in  Paris.     In  1789, 
the  "Revolution  Society"  of  London  resolved  that  a  congratu- 
latory address  should  be  presented  through  their  chaurman, 
Lord  Stanhope,  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  on  the 
revolution  lately  effected  in  that  country.    The  anniversary  of 
the  destruction  of  theBastile  was  celebrated  in  ^veral  towns ;  in 
Birmingham  a  circular  was  issued,  inviting  the  English  people 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  Gallic  neighbours ;  nots  ensued, 
many  houses  were  destroyed,  and  among  them  Dr  Priestley's, 
together  with  his  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus.* 
About  this  time,  Mr  Burke  joined  the  ministenal  pary,  declaring 
his  final  secession  from  the  whig  party,  and  his  frendship  with 
Mr  Fox  at  an  end.     The  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the  press, 
and  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  large 
measures  of  reform,  universal  suffrage,  and  annual  parliaments. 
On  the  side  of  the  reformers  appeared  Mr  Grey,  Fox,  and  Sheridan, 
but  the  minister's  views  had  undergone  some  change  in  this 
respect,  and  the  effort  was  overruled.     Lnmediately  after  this, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  against  seditious  publications,  and  pro- 
secutions were  commenced  against  their  authors;    while  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  decreed  that  forei^iers  who  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  French  Revolution,  should  be  honoured 
with  the  title  of  French  citizens.     Among  the  English,  for  whom 
such  honour  was  claimed,  were  John  Home  Tooke,  Thomas 
Paine,  Dr  Priestley,  Dr  Towers,  JVIr  Mackintosh,  and  some  others. 
The  celebrated  attack  of  Mr  Burke  upon  the  republican  princi- 
ples of  the  day,  and  the  no  less  celebrated  reply  of  Tliomas 
Paine,  in  his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
further  notice.     In  1792,  the  government  adopted  precautionary 
measures,  by  calling  out  the  militia,  and  fortifying  the  tower  of 

*On  the  12th  of  AprW,  \TW,  Prtctiley  brought  an  action  again»t  the  county  of 

Warwick,  to  recover  compcn»iil\on  tot  Vtv^i  V»%  ««*VA\ti^d  by  him  in  the  riot  of 

Birmingham'  when  the  iurv  avjatdeA  Y\\m  fi4,l*AvYi»..\«Ve.^  fc\?.\^^^\^.xW.  teas 

ton  a»  M  French  citiseu. 
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London,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  Bastile  were  impending  over  it.  In 
the  following  year,  the  French  ambassador  at  London  received  * 
orders  to  quit  England ;  the  naval  and  land  forces  were  immediately 
augmented;  similar  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Dutch  states ; 
and  the  National  Assembly  declared  that  the  republic  of  France 
was  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  stadtholder  of 
Holland. 

3.  The  belligerent  position  of  France  and  England  is  at  this 
period  remarkable.  They  were  now  nominally  at  war,  though 
they  were  scarcely  ever  enabled,  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
great  struggle,  to  touch  each  other  by  actual  hostility.  Li  1794, 
admiral  Lord  Howe  obtained  a  splendid  victory  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  over  the  French  fleet;  but  on  land,  though  separated 
by  so  short  a  distance,  no  coUision  took  place.  Yet  the  abhor- 
rence of  France  against  this  country  was  unmediately  manifested 
by  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  the  British  or  Hanoverian  troops.  Meanwhile 
French  principles  continued  to  influence  the  public  mind  in 
Great  Britain.  Li  1793,  a  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  universal  suffirage  and  annual 
parhaments ;  we  members  termed  themselves  citizens^  and  dated 
their  minutes,  "  The  first  year  of  the  British  Convention,  one 
and  indivisible."  Li  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  their 
papers  were  seized,  and  some  of  the  members  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  fourteen  years.  A  bill  was  passed  for  sus- 
pendmg  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  treason ;  and  a 
general  seizure  of  arms  was  commenced.  But  England  was  not 
committed  to  the  same  headlong  career  as  her  neighbour.  The 
connection  which  had  existed  between  her  disturbances  and  the 
factions  of  France  was  broken  fi:om  the  period  of  the  first  trials 
instituted  by  the  government;  when,  recovering  her  former 
position,  she  calmly  abided  the  time,  when  she  was  to  throw  her 
weight  into  the  scale,  which  was  to  adjust  the  lost  balance  of  the 
European  powers.  In  1796,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  the  French  RepubUc,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  that  country,  on 
the  basis  of  a  s:eneral  restitution  of  conquests  to  all  parties. 
But  the  Executive  Directory  declared  they  would  not  give  up 
Belgium,  although  his  lordslup  ofiered  to  cede,  as  an  eqmvalent, 
the  whole  of  the  conquests  made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  The  negotiation  for  peace  was  consequently 
broken  off,  and  preparations  renewed  for  maintaining  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  The  national  debt  had  now  increased  to 
such  an  alarming  amount,  that  cash  pa}inents  were  suspended, 
gold  coin  almost  disappeared^  and  bank  notes,  fi'om  twenty 
shillings  upwards,  were  adopted  as  the  current  medium. 

4.  In  1783,  the  prince  of  Wales  became  of  age,  when  the  wsxa. 
of  £50,000  per  annum  was  granted  fox  tSaa  isv-waoX^Ksasss^  Kil>s5^ 
establishment.    In  less  than  four  yeaxs^Yoa  T^OB^^^sa  ^^sXxv^'w^iSiRR^ 
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had  plunged  him  into  debt,  -when  the  greater  part  of  his  equipage 
was  sold  by  auction,  and  £40,000  per  annum  were  consign^  to 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his  liabiUties.  This  arrange- 
ment being  found  inadequate  for  uie  liquidation  of  his  debts,  an 
addition  of  £10,000  was  made  to  his  income,  with  a  grant  of 
£161,000  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  A  report  prevailed 
that  the  prince  had  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  Roman 
CathoUc  lady,  named  Fitzherbert,  contrary  to  the  royal  marriage- 
act,  which  in  such  case  bars  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
Mr  Fox  declared  the  report  to  be  false  and  calumnious;  but  the 
public  opinion  was  not  influenced  by  his  assertion.  In  1795,  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  again  contracted  enormous  debts,  when  the 
government  came  forward  to  his  assistance,  on  condition  of 
his  marrying.  A  marriage  took  place,  in  consequence,  in  April, 
1795,  between  him  and  his  cousin  Caroline,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  the  pnncess 
of  Wales  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Charlotte ; 
but  the  birth  was  soon  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  prince 
and  princess. 

5.  The  year  1797  witnessed  a  dangerous  mutiny  in  the 
channel  fleet  at  Spithead.  The  sailors  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  admiral,  Lord  Bridport,  placed  their  officers  under 
guard,  and  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  and  provisions.  A 
bill  was  immediately  passed  through  both  houses  in  one  day  for 
granting  nine  months'  increased  pay  to  the  navy;  lord  Ilowe 
was  despatched  to  Portsmouth  with  the  intelligence,  and  the 
seamen  returned  to  their  duty.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  North- 
sea  fleet  at  Sheemess  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  demanding 
still  greater  concessions.  This  act  was  more  methodical  than 
the  former:  each  ship  had  a  conmiittee  of  twelve  men,  who  de- 
termined all  aflairs  relative  to  the  vessel,  and  decided  on  the 
merits  of  their  delegates.  Vigorous  measures  were  employed  to 
reduce  the  men  to  obedience;  the  batteries  of  Tilbury  and 
Gravesend  were  supplied  with  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot.  The 
mutineers  proceeded  to  alarming  acts  of  violence,  blocking  up 
the  entrance  of  the  Thames,  and  compelling  all  ships  of  war  in 
the  Medway  and  at  the  Nore  to  hoist  the  flag  of  revolt.  Lord 
Spencer  oflered  them  a  general  pardon,  provided  they  inmiedi- 
ately  returned  to  their  duty,  but  the  oner  was  rejected.  All 
intercourse  was  then  prohibited  with  the  crews  of  the  ships,  under 
pain  of  death.  In  consequence  of  the  vigorous  steps  taken  by 
the  government,  sevei-al  ships  returned  to  their  duty,  and,  a 
schism  having  arisen  between  the  moderate  and  the  violent 
parts  of  the  crews,  the  former  prevailed,  struck  the  flag  of  revolt, 
and  hoisted  the  national  flag.  Richard  Parker,  the  prime  mover 
of  the  mutiny,  and  several  of  his  colleagues,  were  executed. 

6.  The  treaty  of  Campo  ^ornCvo^  Vi^\a\i«t  ITth^  1797,  left 
England  without  an  ally.    luOT^'NL^W^^xaN^^^ 

less  attempt  to  negotiate  ip^w»\i^Vw«eD.  Yxm^  «sA.^\i^m^ 
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The  extravagant  demands  of  the  French,  that  Great  Britain 
should,  as  a  preliminary,  give  up  all  the  possessions  captured 
from  France  of  her  allies,  without  any  stipulation  for  compensa- 
tion, althougli  the  principle  of  mutual  concession  was  admitted 
as  the  basis  of  the  former  attempt  at  negotiation,  precluded  all 
further  treaty.  Among  other  measures  adopted  this  year  for 
furnishing  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax,  by  the  payment  at  once  of  this  impost  for  twenty  years.  The 
assessed  taxes  were  tripled ;  six  millions  were  taken  irom  the  sink- 
ing fund ;  four  millions  were  rabed  by  a  loan,  and  the  rest  by  a 
continuation  of  the  triple  assessment  for  another  year.  Fresh  duties 
were  also  laid  on  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  and  some  articles  of 
consumption.  In  1801,  a  change  in  the  ministry  took  place, 
when  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Addington ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  which  the  former  restored 
all  her  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon ; 
the  island  of  Malta  was  to  be  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1803,  a  declaration  of  war  was  again  made  by 
Great  Britain  against  France,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  England  was  menaced  by  an  invasion.  The  French 
coast  was  crowded  with  troops,  and  the  harbours  of  Boulogne 
and  Vimereux  filled  with  vessels  of  every  description,  to  trans- 
port them  across  the  channel.  But  the  *^  nation  of  shopkeepers," 
as  Bonaparte  contemptuously  termed  the  English,  was  prepared 
to  dispute  his  passage,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  defend  every  inch 
of  British  soil  against  the  daring  invader,  with  a  unanimity  of 
purpose  which,  combined  with  British  valour,  has  rarely  failed 
of  success.  "All  our  fleets,"  says  Hazlitt,  "were  put  into 
requisition,  fi'om  the  Baltic  to  the  Tagus,  firom  the  Tagus  to  the 
coasts  of  Sicily.  Not  a  fishing-boat  but  seemed  to  have  new 
life  put  into  it,  and  to  prepare  for  the  conflict.  Upwards  of 
five  hundred  ships  of  war,  of  various  descriptions  and  sizes, 
scoured  the  ocean  in  diflerent  directions.  English  squadrons 
blockaded  every  port  in  the  channel  or  Mediterranean,  and  our 
cruizers  were  either  seen  scudding  ove^  the  waters,  like  sea-gulls 
dallying  with  their  native  element  and  hovering  near  their  prey, 
or  stood  in  and  insulted  the  enemy  on  his  own  shores,  cutting 
out  his  vessels,  or  dismantling  his  forts.  By  land,  the  hubbub 
and  consternation  were  not  less.  Britain  armed  firom  one  end 
to  the  other  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  An  army  of 
volunteers  sprang  up  like  grasshoppers.  Every  hill  had  its 
horseman,  every  bush  or  brake  its  sharpshooter.  The  prepara- 
tions were  not  the  least  active  at  the  ^eatest  distance  firom  the 
scene  of  danger.  Petitions  were  put  mto  the  liturgy,  to  deliver 
us  from  an  insolent  and  merciless  toe,  '  who  was  about  to  swallow 
us  up  quick;'  nor  was  there  a  church  door  iivl\i'fe\^TaG\ftA\»^^yswisst 
o£  Great  Bntain,  on  which  was  not  ipOBl^^  «k  wjSl  wi  \sv^  vs^^ 
lofr^  rich  and  poor,  to  bestir  ihemsdvea  Va  \Jiafe  osaaxvo^  ^^^^^''^'^ 
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which,  proceedmg  from  Mr  Cobbett's  powerful  pen,  roused  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  meanest  rustic  into  a  flame  of  martial 
enthusiasm.'^ 

7.  In  May,  1804,  Mr  Pitt  returned  to  office ;  in  the  same 
month  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  £mperor  of  the  French,  and  thus 
the  republic  of  France  was  terminated,  after  a' continuance  of  4136 
days,  being  only  one  day  less  than  the  duration  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  which  immediately  followed  the  decapitation 
of  Charles  I.  In  July,  the  Emperor  visited  Boulogne,  and  an 
immediate  invasion  of  England  was  expected.  But  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  a  passage  in  the  face  of  the  British  navy,  and  tli^ 
imminence  of  a  continental  war,  were  duly  appreciated  by  the 
keen  sense  of  Napoleon.  The  news  that  an  Austrian  army  had 
invaded  Bavaria  was  sufficient  to  break  off  the  projected  descent 
upon  England.  Yet,  before  the  army  of  Boulogne  was  hurried 
off  to  the  plains  of  Austerlitz  (p.  554),  the  invader  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  England,  proposing  peace.  Whether  be 
was  ignorant  of  uie  ceremonies  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  or  chose 
to  set  them  at  defiance,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  letter  itself 
is  characteristic.  ^^Sir,  my  brother;  France  and  England  abuse 
their  prosperity.  They  may  struggle  for  ages.  But  will  their 
governments  thus  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties?  And 
so  much  blood  uselessly. spilt,  will  it  not  rise  up  in  accusation 
against  them  ?  I  attach  no  diishonour  to  taking  the  first  step  in 
tnis  matter.  I  have  sufficiently,  I  think,  proved  to  the  world 
that  I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war."  He  concluded : — "  May 
your  majesty  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  I  have 
, expressed,  and  my  desire  to  give  proofs  of  this  sincerity."  An 
official  despatch  was  forwarded  in  reply  by  Lord  Mulgrave  to 
Talleyrand,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  *'  Head 
of  the  French  government,"  and  declining  to  give  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  peace  without  previous  commimication 
with  the  continental  allies. 

8.  The  year  1805  is  memorable  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  humbled 
before  the  power  of  Napoleon  the  two  greatest  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  the  emperor  received  the  tidings  of  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  combined  navies  of  France  and  Spjun.  The  British  fleet,  under 
Lord  Nelson,  sailed  for  Alexandria,  supposing  that  the  Toulon 
expedition  had  been  destined  for  Egj'pt.  Finding,  however, 
that  its  true  destination  was  the  West  Indies,  he  started  in  pur- 
suit, and  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  The 
French  and  Spanish  ships  amounted  to  thirty-three  sail  of  the 
line  and  seven  large  fiigates ;  the  English  to  twenty-  seven  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  three  frigates.  The  battle  began  at  12  o^clock 
on  the  21st  of  October,  and,  afler  a  conflict  of  four  hours,  nine- 
teen sail  of  the  enemy'sWtvft  6tt\xek\.Vi«.\s  colours.  Aboutthe  middle 
of  the  action.  Lord  ISdson -Tias  n^outAs^Vj  ^\ss»^^\.\«31^^Eid 
Bbortly  afterwards  expired.    B^  ^ska^.  «^sw^  ^^^^  '^'^  ^^-^a^ 
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*^  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,'*  and  the  expecta-* 
tion  -was  amply  fulfilled.  The  action  was  gallantly  maintained  to 
its  close  by  the  second  in  command,  admiral  CoUingwood.  In 
consequence  of  a  tremendous  storm  which  happened  after  the 
engagement,  and  the  shattered  state  of  the  enemy's  ships,  the 
greater  part  were  destroyed.  Four  French  ships  were,  in  the 
following  month,  defeated  offFerrol  by  Sir  Bicliard  Strachan,  and 
all  of  them^  captured.  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  French  and  Spanish  navies,  and  extinguished  for 
ever  in  the  Emperor's  bosom  the  proud  thought  of  invading 
England. 

9.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1806,  died  William  Pitt,  the  con- 
sistent foe  of  the  French  Revolution,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
seven.  His  death  was  probably  hastened  by  the  disastrous 
events  of  the  continent,  and  the  failure  of  his  own  efforts  to 
counteract  them.  Non  sihi  sed  patrice  vixit.  Pitt  was  succeeded 
by  his  persevering  opponent  Fox,  whose  general  politicalprinci- 
ples  and  well-known  attachment  to  the  emperor  of  France, 
afforded  strong  hopes  of  an  immediate  conciliation  between  the 
two  countries,  and  eventually  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  A 
negotiation  was  opened  by  Napoleon,  who  consented  to  cede 
the  island  of  Malta  to  the  British,  and  proposed  that  each  party 
should  retain  its  acquisitions.  But  these  visions  were  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  death  of  Fox,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
September,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  steady 
advocacy  of  liberal  principles  by  Fox  during  a  parliamentary 
career  of  forty  years  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  "man  of 
the  people,"  and  his  loss  was  much  regretted.  Lord  Grenville 
became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  A  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  minister  in  1807  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  passed  both  houses ;  and  thus,  after  a  paliamentary  struggle 
of  twenty  years,  this  disgracefiil  traffic  in  human  flesh  was 
abolished.  In  March,  1807,  a  total  change  of  the  ministry  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  late  ministers  proposing  to  admit 
Koman  Catholics  to  serve  in  the  army,  without  requirmg  certain 
oaths  to  be  taken  by  them.  Mr  Perceval  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor; the  duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Mr 
Canning,  foreign  secretary;  and  lord  £!astlereagh,  to  the  war 
department.  In  1810,  the  king,  having  lost  his  favourite 
daughter,  the  princess  Amelia,  was  so  affected  as  to  be  deprived 
of  his  reason,  and  to  become  incapable  of  governing  the  country. 
The  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  Begent,  under  certain  re- 
strictions and  regulations,  which  were  to  cease  in  Feburary,  1812, 
if  his  majesty  should  then  be  unfit  to  resume  the  regal  functions. 
The  assassination  of  Mr  Perceval,  May  11, 1812,  by  Bellingham, 
occasioned  a  change  in  the  ministry,  when  Mr  Vansittart  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  Liverpool  first  lord  ^^^  ^^ss^ 
treasury f  the  earl  of  Bathurst  and  N\aco\iTi\.^v^m^QvsL^^T>j^^ 
secretaries  of  state.      About  tbia  tkci<^^  \)afe  -^^-c^^ssssiseDX*  ^^^ 
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occupied  in  investigating  some  reports  affecting  the  conduct  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  intercourse 
between  herself  and  her  daughter,  second  in  succession  to  the 
throne,  should  be  subjected  to  restriction.  Eventually,  this 
intercourse  was  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  young  princess  was 
kept  under  the  eye  of  her  father. 

10.  During  the  years  1811 — 13,  the  attention  of  England  was 
principally  devoted  to  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  reverses 
which  now  attended  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  In  1816,  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  was  despatched  with  a  British  and  Dutch  fleet  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
discontinue  his  piratical  aggressions  on  the  vessels  of  European 
states,  and  to  liberate  his  captives.  The  Algerine  fleet  was 
attacked  in  the  harbour ;  most  of  the  ships  were  destroyed,  and 
the  city  suffered  much  by  bombardment.  To  prevent  its  total 
destruction,  the  Dey  a^eed  to  abolish  European  slavery  for 
ever ;  to  deliver  up  all  his  slaves,  of  whatever  nation,  and  all 
money  received  for  redemption  of  slaves  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  and  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  British  consul,  whom 
he  had  imprisoned.  The  number  of  slaves  liberated  was  1080 ; 
the  sum  refunded  amounted  to  82,500  dollars.  Tliis  and  the 
following  year  were  marked  by  tumultuous  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  other  causes  of  popular  discontent.  The  name  of 
Henry  Hunt  became  notorious.  An  attack  was  made  upon  the 
person  of  the  prince  Regent.  Investigations  were  instituted  into 
the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  To  alleviate  the  public  burdens, 
the  prince  remitted  the  sum  of  £50,000  a-year  out  of  his  revenue. 
The  ministers  announced  their  intention  of  giving  up  a  tenth  of 
their  salaries ;  Lord  Camden  relinquished  the  whole  of  his  salary 
and  emoluments.  By  these  and  other  retrenchments  a  saving 
of  about  six  millions  was  effected.  But  the  discontent  of  the 
country  was  not  allayed  by  these  concessions.  In  1817  about 
30,000  men  prepared  to  start  from  Manchester  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  prince  Regent  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  a  reform  m  parliament.  The  object  of  this  extra- 
ordinary expedition  was,  however,  foiled  by  the  exertions  of  the 
magistracy  and  the  military ;  several  of  the  leaders  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  three  executed. 

11.  The  year  1817  closed  with  the  much  lamented  death  of 
the  princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  prince  Regent, 
and  consort  of  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  in  the  22d  year 
of  her  age.  The  mourning  for  this  amiable  Princess  was  as  sin- 
cere as  it  was  universal.  A  deed  of  separation  had,  several  years 
before,  been  signed  between  the  prince  Regent  and  his  consort, 
and  the  direct  line  of  succession  was  now  interrupted.  It  was, 
therefore,  thought  expedient.  l\\2i.t  some  of  the  brothers  of  the 

prince  should  marry.    The  ^\i!8Le  ol  C»\aai«^<5fc  ^xv\x^^\&\  <Ma.^v- 
unce  with  the  princess  AdeVai^<a  K\xi^«^^'^^«3.^-^^>sa5v^^ja.\^Sia^^ 
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duke  of  Cambridge  with  the  princess  Au^sta  Wilhebnina  of 
liesse ;  and  the  duke  of  Kent  with  the  pnncess  Victoria  Maria 
Louisa,  sister  to  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Previously  to 
these  marriages,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  Begent,  had 
been  united  to  the  prince  of  Hesse  Romberg,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1815.  In  the  year 
1818,  died  the  queen  of  England,  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  the 
thu-d.  But  the  year  1820  was  one  of  great  afiiiction  to  the  royal 
family.  On  the  23d  of  January,  died  the  duke  of  Kent,  second 
brother  of  the  prince  Regent,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne.  And  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month,  his  majesty  George  III.  expired, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  dter  a  reign  of  sixty  years. 
During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  blind,  deprived 
of  reason,  and,  consequently,  entirely  separated  from  the  affairs 
of  government. 

AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND. 

12.  Irish  Independence. — The  appropriation  question  (p.  495), 
which  occurred  in  1754,  during  the  reign  of  George  11.,  was 
not  a  mere  parliamentary  struggle  of  form  and  privilege ;  it  was 
an  indication  of  a  spirit  of  independence  which  had  begun  to 
pervade  the  Irish  nation.  One  of  its  immediate  effects  was  the 
mcreased  importance  of  the  parliament :  in  1754  a  borough  sold 
for  three  times  as  much  as  was  given  for  it  in  1750.  On  the 
death  of  George  II.,  the  parhament,  which  had  continued  to  sit 
during  his  entire  reign — a  period  of  thirty-three  years — ^was  dis- 
solved, another  was  summoned,  and  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
new  reign  were  devoted  to  the  grand  measure  of  a  Septennial 
Bill.  Eventually,  a  bill  was  passed  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
Irish  parliaments  to  eight  years ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
first  octennial  parliament,  in  1769,  was  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
mons to  proceed  with  a  money  bill,  because  it  had  not  originated 
in  their  house.*  The  trade  of  Ireland,  especially  its  manufacture 
of  wool,  had  been  for  many  years  depressed  bjr  prohibitory  acts  of 
the  British  parlianlent.  Kemonstrance  havmg^  failed,  the  Irish 
people  in  1778  commenced  their  "  Volunteer  Institution,"  and 
proceeded  to  form  some  volunteer  corps  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  anticipation  of  local  exigencies.  In  consequence  of 
this  a  bill  was  brought  in,  in  1779,  by  Lord  North  for  permitting 
the  exportation  of  Irish  wool  to  any  part  of  Europe,  and  for  re- 
pealing several  restrictions  upon  other  articles  of  commerce. 
Jiut  this  concession  of  expediency  failed  in  producing  the  desired 

*  By  the  operation  of  Pojming**  celebrated  statute,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  the  authority  of  the  English  guvernment  was  established  in  Ireland.  All  the 
former  laws  of  England  were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  and  no  bill  could  be 
introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  council  of  England.  Hume  states  that  the  latter  clause,  which  seems  calcu. 
iated  for  ensuring  the  dominion  of  the  English,  was  really  granted  ac  the  desire 
of  the  Irish  commons,  who  intended,  by  ttiat  means,  to  «ecu\«  Vcv«ccak^:««»  Vmx^ 
the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  particularly  o(  sucti  \\eu\.«u»xi>A  at  ^«^\x>:\«^  *^  n4«i*.^\ 
Jnsh  birth. 
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effect.  A  deeper  thought  had  taken  possession  of  the  Irish 
mind,  and  the  question  now  to  be  solved  affected  the  right  of 
the  English  to  control  the  Irish  parliament.  The  popular  Ikith 
soon  £)und  a  voice  in  the  representative  body.  In  1780,  Grat- 
tan  moved  the  house  of  commons,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches, 
**  that  no  power  on  earth,  save  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
of  Ireland,  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland."  In  1782  took 
place  the  famous  *'  Dungannon  Convention."  On  the  16th  of 
February  two  hundred  armed  delegates,  the  representatives  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-three  corps  of  Ulster  volunteers,  met  at  Dun- 
gannon, and  unanimously  resolved  that  the  claim  of  England  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland,  is  ^'  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  griev- 
ance." The  substance  of  this  resolution  having  been  moved  and 
carried  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  Britbh  parliament  con- 
curred in  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  George 
I.,  declaratory  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  legislate  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  Ireland  declared  herself  an  Independent  Nation. 

13.  But  the  independence  of  Ireland  was  not  felt  to  be  secured 
by  the  repeal  of  a  merely  declaratory  act.  The  nation  became 
suspicious.  Its  murmur  was,  ^^Timeo  Danaos^  et  dona  ferentes.^'* 
The  year  1783  witnessed  a  grand  National  Convention  of  the 
Volunteer  delegates  at  Dublm,  for  the  purification  and  reform 
of  the  parliament  of  aristocratic,'  ministerial,  and  corporation 
nominees.  In  three  weeks  the  Convention  completed  its  reform 
bill,  despatched  it  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  voted  their  sit- 
tmffs  permanent  until  its  fate  should  be  decided.  The  scene  in 
parliament  was  almost  terrific.  It  was  uproar,  clamour,  violent 
menace,  and  furious  recrimination.  The  house  finally  determined 
to  maintain  its  privileges  against  any  encroachments  whatever ; 
the  Grand  National  Convention  exploded ;  and  the  Volunteer 
Institution  received  its  first  and  fatal  blow.  Ireland  was  now 
left  in  the  hands  of  her  parliament;  and  a  British  majority, 
secured  by  unblushing  venality,  became  the  essential  condition 
of  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  In  1786,  the  Commercial  Pro- 
positions of  Mr  Pitt,  for  regulating  trade  and  navigation  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  evinced  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  British  parliament  to  return  to  the  former  state  of  things, 
and  were  characterized  by  Grattan  as  an  ^^  incipient  and  creep- 
ing union ;  a  virtual  union,  establishing  one  will  in  the  general 
concerns  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  reposing  that  will  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain."  The  majority  m  favour  of 
Pitt's  measure  was  so  small,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and 
the  nationality  of  Ireland  was  still  a  reality.  In  1789,  another 
jnanifestation  of  independence  was  exhibited  on  the  Regency 
question.  The  British  parliament  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
o£  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  restricting  him  in  the  right  of  granting 
pensions  and  peerages.  T\ifelt*\aVi^ai\isv.ment  determined  to  bid 
nigh  for  royal  favour,  and  "voteOi  aax  «A'^i«aa^T^Qja^^\xv^'vkNfc'^TCMift 
to  "exercise  and  adimn\stGr  allTegj^^o^^x^^sA^^^^^^^^'^Xft 
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tlie  crown  and  government  thereof  belonging,^*  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  majesty's  indisposition.  But  the  recovery  of  his 
majesty  foiled  this  patriotic  effort,  while,  in  the  minds  of  the  king 
and  his  minister,  the  idea  of  a  legisktive  union  begaa  to  acquire 
a  form  and  consistency. 

14.  Irish  Rebellion. — ^In  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes 
of  the  Irish  people.  Early  in  this  year,  Grattan  brought  in  a 
Boman  Catholic  Relief  bill.  The  viceroy  was  recalled,  and  re- 
placed by  Lord  Camden.  Popular  discontent  immediately  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Irishmen, — ^a  party 
which  bound  itself  to  unity  of  purpose  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  and 
fidelity,  and  pledged  itself  to  emancipation  and  reform.  The 
tempest  was  gathering.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant 
ascendency,  uie  Orange  Association  arose  into  existence,  and 
Ireland  became  a  scene  of  consternation  and  bloodshed.  The 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  had  for  some  years  been 
diffused  among  the  Irish  people.  In  1796,  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  repaired  to  France,  with  the  intention  of  interesting  the 
Executive  Directory  in  his  project  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire.  His  plan  was  entertained ;  and  an  expedition 
consisting  of  17  ships  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  7  corvettes,  and 
6  transports,  sailed,  on  the  16th  of  December,  under  general 
Hoche,  from  Brest  harbour.  Of  this  armament,  thirty-five  ships 
reached  Bantry  Bay,  where  they  were  separated  by  a  hurri- 
cane, and  obliged  to  return  to  France.  In  the  following  year, 
a  second  expedition  to  Ireland  was  prepared  at  the  Texel ;  but 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  blockaded  by  Admiral  Duncan,  provi- 
sions failed,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  disembark,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned.  In  the  year  1798,  a  rebellion  broke  out  and 
extended  itself  to  several  counties  in  Ireland ;  the  standard  of 
rebellion  was  hoisted  at  Wexford,  in  the  month  of  May.  A 
spirit  of  military  ardour  seemed  to  pervade  Great  Britain ;  all 
ranks  eagerly  formed  themselves  mto  Volunteer  corps,  and 
12,000  militia  were  sent  over  to  check  the  progress  of  the  in- 
surrection. The  details  of  the  disastrous  and  sanguinary  war 
which  ensued,  are  too  revolting  for  recital.  A  decisive  victory 
was  finally  obtained  by  the  royal  army  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  on 
the  12th  of  July  the  rebellion  was  subdued.  Several  of  the 
leaders  were  executed  at  Dublin ;  at  Wexford,  sixty-five  persons 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold.  A  French  expedition  landed  in 
August  at  Killala,  under  General  Humbert.  But  the  promised 
aid  arrived  too  late.  The  decisive  blow  had  been  struck.  The 
French  commander-in-chief  was  obliged  to  surrender;  the  Irish 
who  had  joined  him,  were  refused  quarter,  and  500  were  slain  in 
pursuit.  In  this  unfortunate  rebelhon  it  has  been  calculated  that 
30,000  lives  wer^  lost,  and  property  destroyed  \jci\3aa^sstfi>M5&.^ 
three  miUions  of  pounds  sterling. 
lo,  Irish  Union  — ^In  consequence  oi  a  rasasa^gji  feofoi.^'^i.  *2ccv^ 


^•^ 
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to  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  January  1799,  recommending 
them  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  a  union  with 
Ireland,  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  both 
countries  to  produce  a  separation,  Mr  Pitt  proposed  that  the 
two  islands  should  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  to  be  repre- 
sented by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  but  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  established  laws,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  of  either 
country.  The  Irish  parliament  rejected  the  proposition  by  a 
majority  of  111  against  106.  In  January  1800,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Irish  parliament  by  lord  Castlereagh,  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and,  afler  a  violent  debate,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  158  against  115.  A  bill  was  then 
passed,  declaring  that,  from  and  afler  January  1,  1801,  the  two 
countries  should  be  united ;  that  the  imperial  parliament  should 
be  held  in  London ;  and  that  Ireland  should  be  represented  in 
it  by  four  ecclesiastical,  and  twenty- eight  temporal  peers;  and 
in  the  commons  by  one  hundred  members,  which  were  to  be 
elected  as  usual. 


SECTION  vni. 

CONTEMPORART  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERIOD  AFTER  THE  CONGRESS 

OP  VIENNA. 

1.  Great  Britain. — ^The  history  of  Great  Britain,  since  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  is  marked  by  few  events  of  stirring  interest. 
On  the  31st  of  January,  1820,  the  prince  Regent,  who  had  for 
several  years  been  virtually  the  sovereio:n  of  the  country,  acceded 
to  the  throne  as  George  lY.  In  the  following  month  a  nefarious 
plot  was  discovered,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  assassinate  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  overthrow  the  government.  The  leaders 
of  the  plot  were  Thistlewood,  formerly  a  subaltern  officer  in  a 
West-Ii\dia  regiment,  and  four  persons  of  a  lower  condition, 
named  Ings,  Davison,  Tidd,  and  Brunt.  Their  meetings  were 
held  in  Cato  Street,  Edgeware  Road.  Their  first  blow  was  to 
be  directed  against  the  ministers,  when  engaged  at  a  cabinet 
dinner  at  the  house  of  lord  Harrowby  in  Grosvenor-Square.  The 
various  barracks  were  then  to  be  surprised,  the  arms  seized,  and 
the  metropolis  to  be  fired  in  severtd  places.  But,  information 
having  been  conveyed  to  lord  Harrowby  by  a  government  spy, 
named  Edwards,  the  conspirators  were  surprised  and  brought  to 
tiial ;  the  five  leaders  were  executed,  and  five  others  transported 
for  the  term  of  their  lives.  Symptoms  of  disaffection  occurred 
about  the  same  time  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  prose- 
cutions were  instituted  against  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Charles 
TFoIseJey,  Mr  Henry  Hunt,  aad  o\K«r^^for  seditious  and  libellous 

asperaioxka  on  the  govemmeat,  axvjifot  ^iL^>j^%^^\siss^^*^<^\^ 

conspmLcy. 
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2.  The  attention  of  the  country  was  now  occupied  for  several 
months,  and  considerable  agitation  occasioned,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  parliamentary  proceedings  against  her  majesty.  Queen 
Caroline.  The  differences  which  had  existed  between  herself, 
when  princess  of  Wales,  and  the  prince  Regent,  had  induced  her 
to  leave  England  for  the  continent.  On  the  accession  of  her 
husband  to  the  throne,  she  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  England, 
and  demanded  to  be  recognised  in  that  capacity.  But  certain 
rumours  pf  her  conduct,  when  abroad,  determined  the  king  and 
his  ministers  to  refuse  her  request.  It  was  proposed  that  she 
should  receive  £50,000  a-year,  and  relinquish  the  title  and  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  queen.  The  proposition  was  reject- 
ed ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  lord  Liverpool  brought  into 
the  house  of  lords  "  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,"  bearing  for 
title,  "  An  act  to  deprive  her  majesty,  queen  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  of  the  title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and 
exemptions  of  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  between  his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth."  The  trial  began  on  the  17th  of  August,  1820,  and 
occupied  about  ten  week^.  On  the  division  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  the  numbers  were,  123  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading,  and  95  against  it.  The  third  and  last  reading  was  fixed 
for  the  10th  of  Noveibber,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 
nine,  many  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  second  reading,  having 
declined  to  support  the  bill  with  the  divorce  clause  retained  in  it. 
The  sentiments  of  the  house  being  so  nearly  balanced,  the 
ministers  determined  to  abandon  the  measure.  The  coronation 
of  George  IV.  having  been  fixed  for  the  19th  of  July,  1821,  the 
queen  now  claimed  the  right  of  being  crowned  with  his  majesty. 
The  claim  was  rejected,  and  the  health  of  the  queen  sank  under 
the  mortification  to  which  she  was  subjected.  On  the  7th  of 
August  she  expired. 

3.  In  the  year  1824,  the  state  of  Ireland  occasioned  alarm  to 
the  government.  A  self-constituted  body,  entitled  the  "  Catholic 
Association,"  rose  into  existence,  denouncing  the  injustice  of 
imposing  upon  the  whole  Irish  people  a  tithe- tax  in  support  of 
an  establishment,  the  religion  of  which  was  not  acknowledged  by 
a  very  great  majority  of  them;  and  demanding  a  voluntary 
contribution,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Catholic  rent,"  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  who  professed  the  Romish  religion.  In 
1828,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts ;  it  passed  both  houses,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  success  of  the  long-agitated  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  was  appointed  premier,  and  the  Qatholic  associa- 
tion redoubled  its  exertions.  Mr  O'Connell  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland^  wad.  ^ia&  'jj^'stf^fc^ 
as  a  member  for  the  county  oi  CW^.  ^\^  t^x^tb.  ^-c^a  ^^ 
the  present  opposed,  but  it  was  evid'eat  XjasiX,  ^iJaa  <^^'5u\.  oJl  "«&» 
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aiisoclation  was  daily  assuming  a  greater  consistency.  Tbe 
protestants  of  Ireland  were  alarmed.  Orange-lodges,  and 
societies  called  Brunswick  clubs,  were  organized.  The  country 
appeared  to  be  threatened  with  civil  war.  Under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  forward,  in  the  year  1829,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  by  emancipating  them  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  rendering  them  eligible  to  ciyil 
and  political  offices,  on  their  swearing  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
declaring  against  all  temporal  authority  of  the  pope,  or  of  any 
other  potentate,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain.  It  was  proposed  to  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  offices  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  of 
lord  chancellor,  and  from  all  appointments  in  the  universities, 
and  similar  ecclesiastical  establishments.  It  was  further  enacted 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  bill  being  passed,  the  forty-shilling 
electors  of  Ireland  should  be  disfranchised,  in  order  that  the 
privilege  of  election  should  be  intrusted  to  more  responsible 
parties.  On  the  13th  of  April,  after  a  struggle  of  35  years,  this 
measure,  having  previously  passed  through  both  houses,  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  became  a  part  of  the  British  law. 

4.  George  IV.  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  eldest 
surviving  brother  of  the  late  king,  under  the  title  of  William  IV. 
At  the  close  of  thb  year,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R. 
Peel  resigned  their  offices,  and  lord  Grey  was  appointed  premier. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  lord  John  Russell  brought  forward 
the  long-agitated  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  disfranchise  every  borough,  not  possessing  2000 
inhabitants ;  to  limit  the  representation  of  those  possessing  only 
4000  inhabitants,  to  a  single  member ;  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  twenty-seven  towns,  which  had  not  formerly  enjoyed  it ;  to 
add  two  representatives  to  the  number  sent  by  the  twenty-seven 
of  the  principal  counties;  and  to  supply  members  to  several 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  which  had  hitherto  been  without 
representatives.  By  these  alterations,  the  elective  franchise 
would  be  extended  to  500,000  persons,  who  had  formerly  been 
unrepresented,  but  the  number  of  the  representatives  would  be 
reduced  from  668  to  596.  After  a  discussion  of  several  weeks, 
the  measure  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  299  against  291.  The 
parUament  was  dissolved,  and  the  question  was  brought  forward 
in  the  new  parliament  in  July,  when  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  109,  but  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords  by  a 
majority  of  41.  Discontent  was  evidenced  throughout  the 
country :  the  houses  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  attack- 
ed ;  the  city  of  Bristol  was  fired  in  several  parts ;  the  town  of 
Derby  was  the  scene  o£  -vioVeiiV.  ow\?c«.^<^*^  the  mansion  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  was  redvicfcOL  U>  «i^«&.  ^<i\^>L\^^^x^SKkTaNRA. 
under  the  title  of  potiu^ial  \mous\  tnr^Vi\a^  ^^  >«^^  ^ia^ 
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played,  and  masses  of  the  community  be^an  to  arm  themselves. 
A  third  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  disputed  bill,  and  the 
minister  requested  a  creation  of  peers.  This  was  refused,  and 
lord  Grey  resigned  his  office.  But  the  opposition  were  unablo 
to  form  a  ministry.  Lord  Grey  was  recalled,  and  in  consequence 
of  an  intimation  from  the  king  to  the  opposition  peers  of  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  measure,  the  bill  was  passed ; 
the  royal  assent  was  added,  and  the  momentous  question,  which 
had  agitated  the  country  for  fifty  years,  was  finally  determined. 

5.  In  1837,  William  IV,.  was  succeeded  by  her  present 
majesty.  Queen  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent.  In 
1840,  she  married  her  first  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  The  first  event  of  this  reign  was  a  revolt  in  the 
Canadas,  principally  raised  by  the  Canadians  of  French  origin 
and  some  discontented  persons  in  the  upper  province,  and 
encouraged  by  partisans  from  the  United  States,  who,  to 
the  other  elements  of  discord,  added  a  claim  to  a  portion  of 
disputed  territory  for  the  state  of  Maine.  Lord  Ashburton  was 
despatched  on  a  special  mission,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  question.  The  disturbances  in 
Canada  were  also  suppressed,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  pro- 
vinces were  connected  together  by  a  legislative  union.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law 
separated  the  principality  of  Hanover  from  the  British  crown, 
CO  which  it  had  been  annexed  since  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
became  king  of  Hanover.  The  last  event  which  requires  notice 
during  this  reign,  is  the  cause  of  the  accession  of  the  present 
ministiT  to  power.  The  distress  of  the  country  and  the  defici- 
ency of  the  exchequer  induced  the  cabinet  of  lord  Melbourne  to 
propose  a  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  to 
diminish  the  differential  duties  between  foreign  and  colonial 
timber  and  sugar.  These  measures  were  rejected;  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  was  carried ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  to  the  government 
of  the  country. 

6.  Spain. — ^The  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
brought  little  repose  to  the  Peninsula.  The  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  restore  absolutism  was  met  by  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  Cortes,  while  the  South  American 
colonies,  from  which  Spain  derived  her  principal  commercial 
resources,  were  in  a  state  of  open  revolt.  In  1823,  Louis  XVIH., 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  by 
which  the  royal  power  in  Spain  had  been  almost  annihilated, 
sent  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme.  The  Cortes  fled  before  the  invaders  to 
Cadiz;  Ferdmand  was  reinstated  in  his  forisvet  «»^3asst^^.^^«s^Ss. 
for  a  season  tranquillity  was  restOT^^i.    ■^^«xx^\Sw<^  ^^'^xsi^^ 

American  repubh'cs  withdrew  themseVx'^a  feom\Jaecc  ^•s.^^sxns^^*^ 
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Spain,  and  their  independence  was  recognised  hy  the  goy€!m- 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  September 
20th,  1833,  led  to  a  renewal  of  disturbances,  and  eventually  to 
the  breaking  out  of  a  civil  war,  which  was  characterized  by  a 
protracted  series  of  cold-blooded  atrocities.  The  Salic  law, 
maintained  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  excluded  females  from  the 
throne.  Ferdinand^s  only  child  was  an  infant  daughter;  to  secure 
her  succession,  he  had  repealed  this  law ;  Isabella  was  proclaim- 
ed at  Madrid,  and  the  queen-mother,  Christina,  was  appointed 
regent.  The  claims  of  Don  Carlos,  the  king's  brother,  were 
thus  set  aside.  But  a  formidable  party  espoused  his  cause  in  the 
Biscayan  provinces,  under  Zumalacarregui  and  a  priest  named 
Merino.  A  quadruple  treaty  was  formed  between  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  and  England,  for  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
in&nt  queen  and  the  regent,  who  found  their  support  in  the 
liberal  party,  and  adopted  the  constitution  of  1812.     The  san- 

Siinary  events  which  followed  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all. 
ngland,  without  direct  interference,  permitted  an  auxiliary  force 
of  10,000  men,  raised  within  the  United  Kingdom,  to  take  arms 
in  the  cause  of  the  queen ;  but  afler  an  ineffectual  service  of  two 
years,  this  force  was  disbanded,  and  returned  home.  The 
struggle  continued  till  the  year  1840,  when  the  queen-mother 
resigned  the  regency,  and  the  cortes  conferred  that  dignity  on 
General  Espartero.  The  Carlist  cause  declined,  and  a  general 
pacification  was  concluded.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  that 
confusion  still  reigns  in  this  disorganized  country.  Espartero 
has  been  driven  to  a  foreign  soil,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  is 
still  uncertain. 

7.  Portugal. — ^These  disastrous  events  have  not  been  confined 
to  Spain.  John  VI.  of  Portugal,  died  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1826,  when  the  crown  devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro, 
emperor  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Brazil.  The  emperor, 
however,  waived  his  right  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria, 
granted  a  Hberal  constitution  to  the  country,  and  appointed  his 
brother,  Don  Miguel,  regent.  The  temptation  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  In  1829,  the  Regent  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Portugal,  while  Pedro  was  resolved  to 
maintain  the  right  of  his  daughter.  During  a  period  of 
two  years,  a  sanguinary  contest  was  carried  on  between  the 
partisans  of  the  two  brothers.  An  application  was  made  to 
England,  and  a  British  armament,  under  admiral  Napier,  was 
despatched  to  the  Tagus  on  behalf  of  the  queen.  Under  the 
command  of  this  gallant  officer,  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel  was 
presently  defeated;  this  decisive  blow  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Lisbon,  where  a  treaty  was  signed,  in  1834,  between 
France,  Spain,  and  England,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  usurper 
from  the  Portuguese  territories.  Donna  Maria  was  established 
on  ber  throne,  under  t\ie  xewexve^  o^\i«5^^\}ttex\  wAm^qxh  his 
death,  which  occurred  ahoxti^  a£\^xy«%i^>^^^^^^^^as^^^«l^^«^^ 
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Her  first  husband  was  the  prince  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  died  soon 
after  his  marriage.  Her  present  husband  is  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  a  near  relative  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  France, — ^The  domestic  history  of  France,  since  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVUI.,  to  the  death  of  this  monarch,  affords  no 
event  of  particular  interest.  The  revolution  had  given  to  the 
middle  classes  of  society  a  considerable  share  in  the  property  of 
the  country,  and  they  acquired  a  corresponding  political  import- 
ance. In  1824,  Louis  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Count 
d^Artois,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X.,  who  intrusted  the 
direction  of  the  cabinet  to  prince  Folignac.  The  king  and  his 
minister  became  exceedingly  unpopular  in  consequence  of  their 
arbitrary  measures,  and  a  fresh  storm  was  rapidly  gathering  over 
the  destinies  of  France.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  three  ordi- 
nances were  published,  involving  a  sacrifice  of  the  constitutional 
privileges  granted  by  the  charter,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
old  system  of  despotic  rule.  By  the  first,  the  newly  elected 
chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved,  before  it  had  assembled; 
by  the  second,  the  law  of  elections  was  changed,  so  as  to  secure 
a  greater  influence  to  the  government ;  by  the  third,  the  press 
was  subjected  to  new  and  censorial  restrictions,  which  were 
entirely  subversive  of  its  liberties.  The  Parisians  rose  in  arms, 
and  barricaded  the  principal  streets.  Two  regiments  of  the  line 
joiQed  the  insurgents,  and  for  three  days,  the  city  was  a  scene 
of  sanguinary  conflict.  The  populace  were  triumphant ;  the 
king  was  deserted;  the  royalist  troops  were  driven  out  of  Paris; 
a  provisional  government  was  formed ;  Charles  X.  was  dethron- 
ed; the  duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  Ueutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  shortlv  afterwards  placed  on  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I.,  king  of  the  French.  In 
May,  1830,  the  French  took  possession  of  Algiers,  which  was 
declared  to  be  a  colony  of  France.  Continued  conflicts  have 
subsequently  taken  place  between  the  French  troops  and  the 
Arabs  of  the  surrounding  country,  under  the  bold  guidance  of 
Abd-el  Kader,  and  have  involved  the  colonists  in  hostilities  with 
the  emperor  of  Morocco.  The  bombardments  of  Tangier  and 
of  Mogadore  are  among  the  most  recent  events  of  the  present 
day. 

9.  Belgium. — ^The  revolution  of  1830  in  France  was  quickly 
followed  by  an  insurrection  in  a  neighbouring  country.  The 
incorporation  of  Belgium  and  Holland  was  found  to  have  been  an 
impolitic  measure  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  1830,  the  populace  of  Brussels  rose  against  the  Dutch 
authorities  and  garrison,  and  expelled  them  from  the  city.  A 
provisional  government  was  formed,  and  Belgium  became  an 
mdependent  state.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1831,  the  crown  was 
bestowed  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  CJoburg. 

10.  Poland. — ^The  insurrectionary  s^mt  tinyw  iSkSNK&s^^^^a*^ 
in  Poland,     Goaded  by  the  severity  oi  X\i^'B^>3®sMMx  ^'H^BrcssskjeoX-* 
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under  the  Archduke  Constantine,  the  unfortunate  Poles  took 
up  arms  in  1830  against  their  oppressor.  The  European  states 
looked  on,  and  took  no  part  in  the  struggle.  For  nearly  two 
years  the  unequal  contest  raged,  when  the  northern  despot  over- 
powered the  insurgents  by  numbers,  entered  their  capital, 
banbhed  multitudes  of  them  to  Siberia,  and  compelled  others  to 
have  recourse  to  voluntary  exile.  Poland  has  never  since  re- 
gaind  her  nationally. 

11.  Greece  and  Turkey. — ^The  year  1820  was  distinguished  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turkish  government;  in 
the  following  year  its  effects  were  fearfully  exhibited  in  the  great 
city  of  the  East.    The  firit  outbreak  of  Greek  revolt  had  taken 

Elace,  under  YpsUanti,  in  Moldavia,  and  a  proclamation  had 
een  issued,  appealing  to  the  emperor  Aleicander  for  support. 
The  Sultan  armed  his  Mussulman  subjects,  and  let  them  loose 
upon  the  Greek,  the  Frank,  and  the  Armenian  population  of 
Constantiaople.  "Every  day,"  says  Dr  Walsh,  "some  new 
atrocities  were  committed,  and  the  bodies  of  victims  were  ^ther 
hanging  against  doors  and  walls,  or  lying  without  their  heads, 
weltering  and  trampled  in  the  middle  of  &e  streets.  In  fact,  all 
that  Bjrron  has  feigned  of  Corinth,  or  Bruce  has  described  of 
Abyssinia,  or  you  have  elsewhere  read  that  is  barbarous,  terrible, 
and  disgusting  in  Eastern  usages,  was  here  realized."  -  The  in- 
surrection proceeded  with  various  success  in  the  islands  and 
on  the  continent  of  Greece.  The  opulent  and  peaceful  Scio  was 
reduced  to  a  desert;  almost  the  whole  of  its  population  was 
massacred,  or  sold  "like  cattle  in  an  English  &ir;"  the  streets 
and  the  country  were  strewed  with  mangled  bodies,  the  wells 
Med  with  children,  where  they  were  thrown  by  their  agonized 
mothers,  as  an  only  refuge  from  Turkish  barbarity.  For  six 
years  a  wasting  war,  enacted  under  every  species  of  atrocity, 
desolated  the  classic  soil  of  Greece.  In  1826,  Missolonghi,  the 
last  hope  of  the  western  Greeks,  fell,  and  was  consigned  to  all 
the  horrors  of  rapine  and  licentiousness.  The  Sultan,  still  un- 
able to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own  stren^h,  obtained  the  aid  of 
his  powerful  dependant,  Mohammed  Ah,  the  pacha  of  Eg^'pt. 
Ibralum  Pacha,  son  of  this  potentate,  was  sent  with  a  poweiful 
army  into  the  Morea ;  the  excesses  which  were  now  perpetrated 
led  to  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  European  powers.  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  advised  the  Porte  to  offer  terms  of  pacifi- 
cation to  the  Greeks.  They  recommended  that  the  Sultan  should 
retain  the  nominal  superiority,  receive  an  annual  tribute,  and  have 
a  determinate  voice  m  the  nomination  of  authorities ;  that  the 
authorities,  however,  should  be  chosen  by  the  Greeks  themselves ; 
and  that  all  Mussulmans  having  property  in  Greece,  should  resign  it, 
and  accept  indemnification.  These  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Sul- 
tan, and  a  treaty  was  eonsec^<&ii\V^  ^l^^db^tween  Russia,  France, 
aad  England,  for  arreatVMtJaft  o^Ta)assQa\»^v«^«o^^<^  ^ysj^'ocd.- 
ing  parties,  and  for  aaaerlm^  tHxa  \sA«^^^«aRfc  ofL  ^^^^Rft..  'Ysi 
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cany  these  intentions  into  effect,  a  combined  fleet,  composed  of 
a  British  squadron  mider  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  a  French 
squadron  under  admiral  De  Kigny,  and  a  Russian  squadron  under 
admiral  Heiden,  sailed  into  Sie  Mediterranean.  The  Turko- 
Egyptian  fleet  entered  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and  was 
blockaded  by  the  allied  squadrons.  An  armistice  was  concluded 
with  Ibrahim  Pacha;  it  was  flagrantly  violated;  the  allies  enter- 
ed the  harbour,  when  a  shot  was  flred  from  a  Turkish  vesseL 
This  was  the  signal  for  immediate  hostilities ;  a  general  engage- 
ment ensued,  and,  in  about  four  hours,  the  combined  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  fleets  5v^ere  annihilated.  The  arrival  of  some 
French  forces  obliged  the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Morea,  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  was  virtually  accomplished. 

12.  But  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet  rather  confirmed 
than  weakened  the  determination  of  the  Sultan.  War  was  de- 
clared against  the  Porte.  A  French  army  entered  the  Morea, 
and  recovered  all  the  posts  which  had  been  occupied  by  Turkish 
garrisons.  Meanwhile  the  ^Russians,  under  general  I)iebitsch, 
laid  siege  to  Silistria.  This  city  having  surrendered,  the  Russian 
general  forced  a  passage  through  the  Balkan,  and  fell  in  with  the 
grand  vizier,  who  was  proceeding  to  take  up  his  quarters  in 
Salamno.  A  decisive  battle  took  place,  and  the  Turks  were 
irretrievably  defeated.  Adrianople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors  without  a  struggle,  and  Constantinople  lay  before 
them.  The  Sultan  now  acceded  to  terms  of  peace,  and  signed  a 
treaty  on  the  14th  of  September,  1829,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  allow  the  Russian  line  of 
frontier  to  be  further  advanced  into  Asia  than  it  had  formerly 
been.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  formal  assertion  of  the 
independence  of  Greece.  A  congress  of  the  three  powers  was 
held  in  London,  when  the  crown  of  Greece  was  tendered  to 
prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe  Coburg.  Afler  a  long  negotiation,  the 
offer  was  declined.  The  crown  was  then  bestowed  on  prince 
Otho,  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

13.  China, — In  the  year  1839,  the  British  intercourse  with 
China  was  terminated  by  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  opium 
trade.  The  Chinese  market  had  been  supplied  with  this  drug 
principally  from  India;  its  cultivation  in  that  country  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  is  said  to  have  returned,  a  revenue  of 
upwards  of  2^  milhons  yearly.  Down  to  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  was  a  legitimate  branch  of  commerce.  Afler  that  period, 
its  importation  was  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  A 
contraband  trade  was  then  carried  on,  and  the  demand  for  the 
article  rose  to  such  an  excess,  that,  in  little  more  than  forty  years, 
the  consumption  increased  flx)m  1000  to  27000  chests  per  annum, 
each  chest  containing  about  160  pounds  wdght.  The  Chinese 
government  proceeded  to  take  decided  measures.  G«:^tasxvyXsss2!vX.^ 
the  English  resident  at  Canton,  was  i^AaiAeidi  wxA«t  T«^s«ffls^.^>ps^' 
cargoes  of  opium,  amounting  in  vaVue  to  XL^eaftj  \Xa^<b  \ssSiassw^ 
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Sterling,  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Chinese  commissioner  Lin* 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  1840,  a  British  naval  and  military 
force  appeared  on  the  coast  of  China.    The  island  of  Chusan  was 
captured  in  July,  and  various  other  successes  attended  the 
British  arms  during  the  few  following  months.     The  emper<Mr  of 
China  now  had  recourse  to  diplomacy,  and  despatched  Ke-shen, 
as  imperiid  commissioner,  to  arrange  an  equitable  treaty.  But  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Chinese  was  as  meffectual  as  their  arms :  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  evaded,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
British  were  intended  to  be  the  dupes  of  Chinese  insincerity. 
Ke-shen  declared  that  his  object  was  ^^  to  bridle  and  curb  us 
pro  tempore^  in  order  to  prepare  for  exterminating  us  at  some 
future  period."    In  January,  1841,  preparations  were  made  for 
attacking  the  Bogue  forts,  which  were  speedily  carried.     The 
events  of  the  war  are  of  toe  recent  occurrence  to  require  minute 
details.     Canton  and  Nin^po  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  Su:  Henry  Pottinger  arrived  at  Macao, 
and  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  north  of  China. 
Amoy,  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  surrendered  to  the  British. 
A  treaty  was  then  negotiated,  by  which  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong was  ceded  for  ever  to  the  British  crown,  five  of  the 
principal  ports  of  China  were  opened  to  our  commerce,  and  the 
emperor  a^eed  to  pay  twenty- one  millions  of  dollars  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  property  of  the  British,  which  had  been 
destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

14.  United  States  of  America. — In  May,  1787,  general  Wash- 
ington was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  project  of  a  consti- 
tution was  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  and  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  established,  by  which  the  several 
states  elected  their  delegates  to  congress.  Under  the  new 
government,  the  States  emerged  fi:om  their  financial  and 
commercial  difficulties,  and  attamed  a  high  degree  of  national 
prosperity.  The  new  constitution  had,  nowever,  divided  the 
country  into  political  parties :  the  two  grand  divisions  were  de- 
signated as  federalists  and  anti-federalists.  The  former  of  these 
advocated  the  expediency  of  conferring  the  largest  amount  of 
power  upon  the  supreme  central  authorities;  the  latter  contended 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  in  which  the 
popular  voice  coiud  be  more  effectually  heard.  The  federalists 
leaned  towards  aristocracy  and  England;  the  anti-federalists 
towards  democracy  and  France.  After  the  death  of  Washington, 
the  popular  party  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  the  election  of 
Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  1801,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Adams, 
was  the  crowning  triumph  of  democracy.  The  dominant  party 
then  acquired  the  name  of  democrats  or  republicans.  In  1824, 
the  name  of  federa\ial  nv^a  chAxv^ed  for  that  of  national-repuhU- 
cam,  when  the  oppo^te  p^iV.^  \i^^Mv\»  \»  ^a!^^  Ja^ifeson-rnen. 
In  1834  the  old  fedeTaX\a\a  ^et^  i^ssaa^  >c\vv^%\  ^^  ^^\sia^ss&s.^ 
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who  supported  Van  Buren,  tories;  of  the  latter  party,  those  who 
advocated  extreme  opinions,  have  acquired  the  soubriquet  of 
loco'focos.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  desig- 
nations invariably  indicate  fixed  principles:  questions  have 
occasionally  arisen,  in  the  discussion  of  wmch  the  party  symbols 
have  changed  sides,  and  whig  and  conservative^  tory  and  democrat^ 
have  become  respectively  synonymous  terms. 

15.  The  events  of  the  revolutionary  war  which  agitated 
Europe,  during  the  career  of  Napoleon,  were  felt  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  was  restricted  by  the 
measures  of  England  and  of  France ;  the  impressment  of  sea- 
men on  board  the  American  vessels  by  British  men-of-war  was 
loudly  complained  of;  a  suspicion  was  also  entertained  that  the 
In^ans  had  been  instigated  to  acts  of  hostility  by  British  agents. 
In  1812,  a  declaration  of  war  against  England  passed  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  an  invasion 
of  Canada.  During  the  two  following  years,  hostilities  were  pro- 
secuted between  the  two  countries  with  various  success.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  European  struggle,  the  subjects  of  dispute 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were  happily  arranged 
by  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  2-ith  of  December, 
1814. 


THE  END. 
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According  to  Abp.  UsherU  caleulation  by  the  HiArew  Text  of  ike  BOU* 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE  OF  CHROKOLOOT. 

The  Plan  of  the  following  Chronological  Table,  thoi^h 
extremely  simple,  requires,  as  being  a  new  one,  a  short  ex]^- 
nation.  In  order  to  give  a  distinct  View  of  the  succession  of 
Princes  in  the  chief  Empires  or  Kin^oms,  withont  employing 
for  that  purpose  different  columns,  which  distracts  too  much  the 
attention,  and  occupies  unnecessarily  a  great  deal  of  space,  the 
Series  of  the  Sovereigns  of  different  Nations  is  distinguished  in 
this  Table  by  their  being  printed  in  different  l^pographical 
Characters.  Thus,  the  ^nes  of  the  Kings  and  f^perors  of 
Bome  is  printed  in  Roman  Capitals ; — ^as 

14.  TIBERIUS,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

The  Series  of  the  Popes  is  distinguishable  by  this  character  \ 
preiixed  to  each  name ; — ^as 

1513.  t  Pope  Leo  X. 

That  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  a  })  prefixed 
to  the  name. 

The  names  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  are  printed  in  Ro- 
man Small  Capitals ; — as 

887.  Arnold,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Kings  of  England  are  marked  by  the  black   Saxon 
Type ; — as 

1066.  JOaiitlltam  (the  Conqueror)  King  of  England. 

The  Kings  of  Scotland  are  printed  in  Italic  Capitals ; — as 
1390.  ROBERT  III,  King  of  Scotland. 

And  the  Kings  of  France  are  distinguished  by  the  usual  ItaJic 
Type ;— as 

1498.  Louis  XIL  King  of  France. 

By  this  method  the  Succession  of  the  Sovereigns  in  the  differ- 
ent Kingdoms  is  immediately  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  as  well 
as  the  Duration  of  their  Reigns,  while  the  intervening  space  is 
filled  by  the  Remarkable  Events  that  occurred  in  that  period  all 
over  the  World ;  and  thus  the  connection  of  General  History  is 
preserved  unbroken.  A  marginal  column  is  added  of  Illustrious 
jPersons ;  which  being  appropriated  chiefly  to  men  of  learning 
and  genius,  presents  to  the  reader  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
science,  and  affords  an  easy  means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
literary  character  o£  any  i^att.\c«iai  a^a  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 
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B.C. 

4004  The  Creation  of  ihe  World,  according  to  Abp. 

Usher's  calculation  by  the  Hebrew  text  of 

the  Scriptures. 
According  to  Dr.  Hales,  -who  follows   the 

longer  chronology  of  Josephus  and  the  Sep- 

tuagint,  5411. 
According  to  the  Samaritan  version,  4700. 
According  to  Fynes  Clinton,  4138. 
According  to  ''L'Art  de  verifer  les  Dates,' 

4963. 
3101  Indian  Era  of  the  Ealiyuga. 
2700  Chinese  Cyclical  Era  of   sixty  years  com- 
menced, consequently  in  1845  we  are  in  the 

45th  year  of  the  76tn  cycle. 
2348  Era  of  the  Deluge,  according  to  Usher. 

Hales,  3155. 

F.Clinton,2482 

2247  The  building  of  Babel. — ^The  dispersion  of 

mankind,  and  the  confusion  of  languages. 

(2554.  Hales.) 
2217  Nimrod  supposed  to  have  built  Babylon,  and 

Assur  to  have  built  Nineveh. 
2188  Menes  (in  Scripture,  Misraim)  founds  the  mo- 
narchy of  E^pt,  and  enacts  laws. 
2084  The  Shepherd  Kings  conquer  Egypt. 
2075  Semiramis  queen  of  Assyria. 
2040  M  ceres  king  of  Thebes  and  Menophis  in  Egypt. 
1996  The  birth  of  Abram.     (2153.  Hales.) 
1921  Era  of  the  Call  of  Abraham.    (2078.  Hales.) 
1912  Chedarlaomer  subdues  several  of  the  kings  in 

Judea. 
1897  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed  by  fire  from 

heaven. 
1895  Isaac  bom.    (2053.  Hales.) 
1856  Inachus    founds   the  kingdom  of  Argos  in 

Greece.  , 

1836  Jacob  and  Esau  bom.    (1993.  Hales.) 
1825  The  Shepherd  Kings  abandon  Egypt 
1823  Death  of  Abraham.    (1978.  Hales.) 
1796  The  Deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 
1722  Sesostris  or  Rameses  king  of  Egypt. 
1635  Joseph  dies  in  Egypt.     (1792.  Hales.) 
1582  The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles 

begins. 
1571  Moses  bom  in  Egypt. 
1556  Cecrops  the  Egyptian  founds  Athens,  and  in 

stitutes  marriage. 
1546  Scamander  foun£  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
1532  Judgment  of  the  Areopagus  between  Mars  and 

Neptune,  two  princes  of  Thessaly. 
1529  The  Deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly. 
)522  The  Council  of  the  AmphictyonB  inatitated. 
1520  Corinth  buUt 


lUuOrUmt  Pen^mt, 


Menu*s    legislation    in 

India. 
Oguz  Ehan''s  among  the 

Turks. 
Hosheng  and  Jemshid's 

in  Persia. 


Atlas,  Astron.  and  Pro- 
metheus hia  broilter. 


\ 
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1519  Cadmus  the  Phosnician  builds  Thebes,  and  in- 
troduces letters  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 

into  Greece. 
1513  The  supposed  era  of  the  history  of  Job. 
1511  Danaus  came  from  Eji;ypt  into  Greece. 
1506  Erectheus  institutes  the  Panathenaean  games. 
1491  Era  of  the  Exode  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

(1648.  Hales.) 
1453  The  first  Olympic  games  celebrated  in  Greece. 
1452  The   Pentateuch,  or    five    books  of   Moses, 

written. 
1451  Death  of  Moses — The  Israelites  led  into  the 

land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua.     (1608.  Hales; 

1585.  F.  Clinton.) 
1438  Pandion  kin?  of  Athens. 
1415  The  Book  of  Joshua  supposed  to  be  written 

by  Phinehas  the  high-priest. 
1406  Minos  gives  laws  to  the  Cretans. 
1327  I^Moeris,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Egyptian 

kings. 
1322  Belus  reigns  in  Babylon. 
1308  *  Sesostris  the  Great  king  of  Egypt. 
1283  *  Pelops,  the  Lydian,  gives  his  name  to  Soutb- 

em  Grreece. 
1267  Ninus  reigns  in  Assyria. 
1266  (Edipus  marries  his  mother  Jocasta,  and  reigns 

in  Thebes. 
1263  The  Argonautic  expedition. — (According  to 

the  Newtonian  chronology,  937.) 
1257  Theseus  unites  the  cities  of  Attica. 
1255  The  Israelites  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 
1252  Tyre,  the  capital  of  Pho^cia,  built  by  the 

Sidonians. 
1239  Latinus  benns  to  reini  in  Italy. 
1225  Siege  of  Thebes. — War  between  Etyocles  and 

Polynices. 

•—  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  kings  of  Lacedsemon. 
1215  Second  war  of  Thebes,  or  war  of  the  Epigouoi. 
1207  Gideon  judge  of  Israel  for  forty  years. 
1202  Teucer  built  Salamis. 
1193  The  Trojan  war  begins. 
1184  Era  of  the  taking  and  burning  of  Troy  by  the 

Greeks.  —  (According   to   the  Arundelian 

Marbles,  1209.) 
1182  ^neas  lands  in  Italy. 
1155  Samson  bom. 

1104  Return  of  the  Heraclids  into  Peloponnesus. 
1099  Samuel  delivers  IsraeL 
•»-~-  Jephthah  judge  of  IsraeL 
.  082  *  Cheops,  or  Chemmis  king  of  Es^ypt,  to  whom 

the  building  of  the  first  pyramid  b  attributed. 
J079  Saul    first    kmg  of   the  Hebrews  or  Jews. 

(1096.  F.  p.) 
.070  Medon  first  Archon  (for  life)  of  Athens. 
i06i9  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  devotes  himself  for 

his  country. 
1055  David  king  of  the  Hebte^w  ot  3«r«^» 
1016  Solomon  tong  of  tSio  Heibw^i*. 


lOustriotu  Penons. 


Job  /•  ab. 


Moses. 


Olen,  the  most  ancient 
composer  of  hymns. 


Sanconiathon,  Hut, 
Jason,  Hercules,  /. 

Orpheus,  Music, 
Musoeus,  PoetfjC 


\ 
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Ji.C. 


1012  Era  of  the  foondation  of  tho  temple.     (1027. 
Hales.) 
Dedication  of  Solomoii*s  Temple. 
Rehoboam  king  of  Judah.    (.V7o.  Jahu.) 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel.     (975.  Jahn.) 
Jehu  usurps  the  throne  of  IsraeL     (884.  Jahn.) 
Athalia,  widow  of  Jehonun,  usurps  the  throne 

of  Judah. 
Homer's  Poems  brought  from  Asia  into  Greece. 


1004 
980 

889 


886 


Ulustriotu  Persons. 
Lokman    (or    Bidpai) 
Hindu  fabulist. 


Homer/  962-27,  F.  C. 
896  Elijah,  Prophet, 


884  Lycurgus  reforms  the  republic  of  Lacedsmon. 

869  The  city  of  Carthage  built  by  Dido. 

825  Jeroboam  restores  the  glory  of  Israel  in  a 

reign  of  forty-one  years. 
820  Nineveh  taken  by  Axbaces  and  "Belesis,  which 

finishes  that  kingdom. 
806  Jonah  preaches  repentance  to  Nineveh. 
791  *  Caranus  the  first  king  of  Macedon. 
776  The  First  Olympiad  begins  (about  July  1) 

in  this  year. 
769  Syracuse  built  by  Archius  of  Corinth. 
767  Sardanapalus  kine  of  Assyria. 
760  The  Ephori,  popmar  magistrates,  instituted  at 

Lacedaemon. 
759  (Jahn)  Jotham  king  of  Judah. 

Pekah  king  of  Israel. 

757  Hylattes  king  of  Lydia. 

754  Decennial  Archons  elected  at  Athens. 

753  THE  FOUNDATION  OP  ROME  BY  RO- 

MULUS. 

751  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 

752  *  Archons  at  Athens  appointed  for  ten  years 

instead  of  for  life. 
747  The  Era  of  Nabonassar  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy. 
•>—  Xth  Olymniad. 
738  Candaules  kine  of  Lydia. 
724  Hezekiah  twemh  king  of  Judah. 
721  Salmanazar  takes  Samaria,  and  carries  the 

ten  tribes  into  captivity,  which  puts  an  end 

to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
718  G^ges  king  of  Lydia. 
715  NUMA  POMPILIUS,  second  kmg  of  Rome. 
711  Sennacherib,  kin?  of  Assyria,  invades  Judssa. 
710  Dejoces  king  of  Media. 
703  Corcyra  founded  by  the  Corinthians. 
700  XXth  Olympiad. 
696  Manasseh  sixteenth  king  of  Judah. 
688  Judith  kills  Holofemes,  the  Assyrian  general. 
684  Annual  Archons  elected  at  Athens. 
681  Esarhaddon  unites  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon 

and  Assyria. 
672  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS,  third  king  of  Rome. 
670  Psammeticus  king  of  Egypt. 
667  The  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 


873  LycurgusJ. 
Hesiod,/ 859-824.  F.C. 
Belesis,     Astron,     and 
Priest  of  Babylon. 


768  Isuah,  Joel,  Amos, 
Micah,  Obadiahf/'ro- 
phete* 


of 


660  XXXth  Olympiad. 

658  Byzantium  founded  by  Pansanias,  king 

Sparta. 
—  Phraortes  king  of  Media. 
640  ANGUS  MARTIUS,  fourOi  long  ol  BomA.\KxuoT^  MumA 


CaUinus,  Poet,/.  736-i 
717. 


708  Habakkuk,Prop&«t 


Archilochus^Poe/,  inv.  of 

Iambics. 
Tyrtsus,  Poet 

Terpander,  P.  4[M'*»^- 


Alcman,  Poei, 
Stesichorus,  Poet»iar.  of 
theohonuu 


A. 
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637  The  forty  yean  of  Ezekiel  b^gan. 

636  Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth. 
— ~-  Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  be- 
gins to  reign  at  Babylon. 

624  Draco,  archon  and  legislator  of  Athena. 

620  XLth  Olympiad. 

616  TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS,  fifth  king   of|61l  Sappho^ Poef est. 
Rome. 

606  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem,  and  carries 
the  Jews  into  captivity. 

601  Battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  who 
are  separated  by  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
predicted  by    Thales.      (Newton    Chron. 

ks.)  \ 

'         End  01  the  Assyrian  empire.— Nineveh  taken 

by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
600  Jeremiah  prophesied. 
599  Birth  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
594  Solon,  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens. 
588  Era  of   the  captivity — Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
stroys Jerusalem,  carries  Zedekiah  and  the 

principal  inhabitants  to  Babylon,  and  puts 

an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    (586. 

Hales.) 
580  Lth  Olympiad. 

578  SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  sixth  king  of  Rome. 
572  Nebuchadnezzar  subdues  Eg3rpi. 
571  Phalaris  tyrant  of  Apieentum. 
562  Comedies  first  exhibited  at  Athens  by  Thespis. 
■         Croesus  reigns  in  Lydia. 
550  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens. 
548  The  ancient  Temple  of  Delphos  burned  by  the 

Pisistratidse. 
540  LXth  Olympiad. 
538  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. — End  of  the  Baby 

Ionian  empire. 
536  Cyrus  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia. — He  puts 

an  end  to  the  Jewish  captivity,  which  had 

lasted  seventy  years,  (reckoned  from  B.c. 

606.) 
534  TARQUINIUS  SUPERBUS,  seventh  king 

of  Rome. 
— —  Daniel  prophesied. 
529  Death  of  Cyrus  the  Great — Cambyses  king 

of  Persia. 
— -  Death  of  Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens. 
522  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia. 
520  The  Jews  begin  to  build  the  second  temple. 
515  Era  of  its  completion  and  dedication. 
510  The  Pisistratidse  expelled  from  Athens,  and 

the  Democracy  restored. 
509  The  Tarquins  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the 

regal  government  abolished. 
508  *  Rome  an  aristocratic  republic,  under  two 

consuls  annually  elected. 
—  The  first  (commeTc\aV)  a\\\aii<»  \i^\.^wQ.  th.e\ 

Romans  and  Car\.\ia^\%ai».  \ 

604  Sardia  taken  and 'burned  "b^  tVie  k\!a«a\Ma.   \ 


— jj-  ^ ,  —    — 

AlcoBus,  PoeL 


The  teven  vfise  me»  €f 

Ctteeees 
Pwiander  q^CbrmM; 
Solon  o/Aiheng; 
Pittachus    of   Afity- 

lene; 
Chilon,     Ephor     cf 

Sparta; 
Cleobulus ;  Bias;  and 

Thales  of  Miletus, 

Sacadas,  Music, 
-^op,  Greek  fab. 

576  Susarion,  ino,  of 

Comedy, 

PhUs.  of  Ionic  school: 

Pherecydes,Anaxi. 

mander,  Anaxi- 

menes. 

Pythi^oras,  PkU.f. 
Xenophanes, /I  of  the 

EleatUs  sen. 
Ibycus,        Anacreon, 
Theogonis,       Phocy- 

lides,  Poets, 


535  Thespis,  frst 
Tragedy, 


each. 


Persian 


Chinese 


Zoroaster, 
Ph.f. 
Confuscius, 

Ph.f. 
Dipoenus  and  S<7llis 
of  Crete,  Statuaries, 
Rhcecus  ofSamoSyinv.  of 
casHrtg  metaU, 
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500  LXXth  Olympiad. 

498  The  first  Dictator  created  at  Rome  (Lartios). 
497  Institution  of  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome. 
493  The  port  of  Piraeus  huilt  hy  the  Athenians. 
490  The  oattle  of  Marathon,  in  which  Miltiades 

defeats  the  Persians. 
490  The  first  trihunes  of  the  people  created  at 

Rome. 
488  Statues  erected  at  Athens  to  Harmodius  and 

Aristogiton. 
486  Miltiades  dies  in  prison. 
— —  Xerxes  kinff  of  Persia. 
485  Coriolanus  banished  from  Rome. 
483  Qusestors  instituted  at  Rome. 
— ^  Aristides    banished   from    Athens    by    the 

Ostracism. 
480  Xerxes  invades  Greece. — ^The  Spartans  under 

Leonidas,  cut  to  pieces  at  Thermopyl», 

(July  6.) 
— ~  Naval  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the 

Persians  at  Salamis. 
479  Attica  laid  -waste,  and  Athens  burned,  by 

Mardonius. 

—  Victories  over  the  Persians  at  Platsea  and 

Mycale  on  the  same  day,  (September  25.) 

Xerxes  leaves  Greece. 

477  300  Fabii  killed  by  the  Yeientes. 
476  Themistocles  rebuilds  Athens. 

•— —  Valerius    triumphs   over    the  Veientes   and 
Sabines. 

The  Roman  citizens  numbered  at  103,000. 

A  great  eruption  of  iBtna. 

Hiero  I.  king  of  Syracuse. 

471  Volero,  the  Roman  Tribune,  obtains  a  law 
for  the  election  of  magistrates  in  the  eomitia 
held  by  tribes. 
470  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  defeats  the  Persian 
ai^uy  and  fleet  in  one  day,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurymedon. 
469  Capua  founded  by  the  Tuscans. 
464  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  king  of  Persia. 
— —  Cimon  banished  by  the  Ostracism. 
463  The  Egyptians  under  Inarus  revolt  from  the 

Persians. 
462  The  Terentian  law  proposed  at  Rome. 
460  LXXXth  Olympiai 
456  Cincinnatus  Dictator  at  Rome. 
^-—  The  Ludi  Sseculares  first  instituted  at  Rome. 
455  Commencement  of   the  seventy  prophetical 

weeks  of  Daniel. 
453  The  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 

Rome  increased  from  five  to  ten. 
452  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  have 

been  written  at  this  tim^  by  Ezra. 
451  Creation  of  the  Decemviri  at  Rome,  and  com- 
pilation of  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 


IRu^riow  Penont, 
Heraciitns,  PhUot, 


iEschylus,  fa,  of  the 
DramOm 
Simonides,      Pindar, 
Bacchylides,  Poets,  f. 


449 


Vyasa     and     Valmiki, 
Hindu  Poets, 


Ezra  collects  and  pub. 

the  Scriptures. 
Leucippus,  f.  of  ihe 

Atomic  Sch, 
Democritps^  his  disc 


ApeofPericle8,UA—29: 
Sophocles,  Euripides, 
troff. 


Peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Pen\&ii.ft  cwA   Yva&ax^v^\'^ptv!^Y>'. 
eluded  by  Ciraon,  glorious  for  Groece.         \    ^Swst».N«&>'«».  "^w**. 
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449  Deatb  of  Yjrg^jiia,  and  abolition  of  the  De- 
cern virate. 

445  The  law  of  Canulcios  for  tlio  intennanriage  of 
the  Patricians  and  Plebians  at  Rome. 
•— —  Military  tribunes  created. 

443  The  Censorship  first  instituted  at  Rome. 

436  Pericles  in  high  power  at  Athens. 

432  Meton's  nineteen  years'  Cycle  of  the  Moon. 

431  The  Peloponnesian  war  begins,  which  lasted 
twenty-seven  years. 

430  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  ends  about 
this  time. 

Great  Plague  at  Athens,  eloquently  described 

by  Thucydides. 

Malachi  the  last  of  the  prophets. 

428  Death*of  Pericles. 


423  Darius  Nothus  king  of  Persia. 

420  XCth  Olympiad. 

418  Disturbances    at  Rome    on  account  of   the 
Agrarian  law. 

414  The  Athenians  defeated  before  Syracuse. 

413  Alcibiades,  accused  at  Athens,  flies  to  the  La- 
cedsmonians. 

412  A  council  of  400  governs  Athens. 

406  *  Dionvsius  I.  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

405  Lysander   defeats   the  Athenians    at  ^gos 
Potamos. 

404  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon)  king  of  Persia. 
■  End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

403  Lysander  takes  Athens. — Government  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants. 

401  The  Younger  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  de- 
feated by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  killed. 

Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks. 

Persecution  and  death  of  Socrates. 

— >  Thrasvbulus  drives  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and 

delivers  Athens. 

399  A  Lectistemium  celebrated  at  Rome  for  the 
first  time. 

397  The  Lake  of  Alba  drained  bj  the  Romans. 

396  Syracuse  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

391  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  dictator  at  Rome. 
Yeii  taken. 

387  Dishonourable  peace  of  Antalcidas  between 
the  Spartans  and  Persians. 

385  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus. 
(?390.) 

382  Phsebidas,  the  Spartan,  seizes  the  citadel  of 
Thebes. 

380  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  deliver  Thebes 

from  the  Lacediemonians. 
CUi  Olympiad. 

371  Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Lacedsemoni^ 
ans  are  defeated  by  the  Thebani  under  Epa- 
minondas. \ 
ZQ7  ♦Dionysius  II.  tyiaat  oi  ^^jxwsvxw,  ^\a!tf;^ 
worst  difciple. 


SopMstat 

Gt>rgia8  of  Leontium; 
Protageras  otAbdera; 
Prodicus  of  Ceo8. 


IHbuMom  Penom, 
Am  of  Peridet^^ont* 
Herodotii8,Thncydides 

Xenophon,  m  1^ 
Hippocrates,  m  med, 
Phioias,      Polydetns, 

Praxiteles,  inpUutie 

arts, 
Polygnotus,      Zeazis, 

rarrhasias,  m  paint, 
Ictinua,  Callicrates,  m 

archit,  designers  of 

tbe  Parthenon,  &c 


Meton,  Math, 


Isocrates,  A  ntiphon,  An- 

docides,  Lysias,  Or- 

ators,/". 
Callimacnos,    Arehi. 

inv.  of  the  Coxinth- 

ian  order. 
Damon  and  Pythias. 
Ctesias,  Hist.  /. 

Flato,/,  of  the  Acad. 
Sch.,/. 


Antisthenes,    f.  of  tht 
Cynic  Sah. 
Aristippus,  /:  of  the 
Cyrenaie  Sck, 
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366  *  Plebeian  Conauls  first  elected  at  Rome. 
364  Pelopidas  defeats  the  tyrant  of  Pherua,  but  is 

killed  in  battle. 
363  Battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  Epaminondas  is 

killed. 

362  Curtius  leaps  into  a  gulf  in  the  Forum  at  Rome. 
361  Darius  Ochus  (or  Artaxerxes  III.)  king  of 

Persia.     (According  to  Blair,  358.) 
358  War  of  the  Allies  agamst  Athens. 
Philip  of  Macedon  takes  Amphipolis,  Pydna, 

ana  Potidea. 
357  Dion  overcomes  the  party  of  Dionysius  at 

Syracuse. 

356  Alexander  the  Great  bom  at  Pella  in  Mace- 
donia. 
— •  The  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  burnt  by 

Erostratus. 

The  Phocian  or  Sacred  War  begins  in  Greece. 

Philip  conquers  the  Thracians,  Paeonians,  and 

Illyrians. 
353  *  First  Plebeian  Dictator  at  Rome. 
350  Darius  Ochus  subdues  ^^^r^t, 
348  Philip  of  Macedon  takes  Olynthus, 

End  of  the  Sacred  War. 

-^—  *  First  Plebeian  Censor  at  Rome. 
347  Dionysius  restored  at  Syracuse,  aft«r  an  exile 

of  ten  years. 
346  Philip  admitted  a  member  of  the  Amphicty- 

onic  Council. 
343  Syracuse  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  Dionysius 

the  Tyrant  finally  banished. 

—  The  War  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites, 

which  led  to  the  conquest  of  all  Italy. 
340  CXth  Olympiad. 
The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  Agrigentum. 

P.  Decius  devotes  himself  to  his  country. 

339  *  The  laws  made  by  the  general  assembly  of 

the  people  no  longer  require  the  confinnar 
tion  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
338  Battle  of  Cheronsea  gained  by  Philip  over  the 

Athenians  and  Thebans. 
337  Philip  chosen  Generalissimo  of  the  Greeks. 
336  Philip  murdered  by  Pausanias. 
— —  Alexander  the  Great  king  of  Macedon. 
— —  Alexander  the  Great  destroys  Thebes. 
335  Darius  III.  (Codomanus)  king  of  Persia. 
— ~  Alexander  chosen  Generalissimo  by  the  States 

of  Greece. 
334  Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  on  the  banks 

of  the  Granicus. 
——'  *  First  Plebeian  Praetor  at  Rome. 
333  The  Persians  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Issus. 
332  Alexander  conquers  Egypt,  and  takes  Tyre. 
331  Darius  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Arbela. 
330  Darius  Codomanus  killed. — End  of  the  Persian 


empire. 
Alexander 
Gre 


IBuitrious  Penotu, 


Demosthenes  and  iEls- 
chines.  Orators,  f. 
Hermogenes,    Archt, 
of  Temple  of  Bac* 
chus  at  Teos. 


Myron,  Alcamenes,  Cte- 
silaus,  and  Scopas, 
SiatwirkM, 


Age  of  Alexander  the 
Grea^,  336— 23: 

Aristotle,  PhU.; 

Diogenes  {ha  Cyme; 

Demochrates,  Archt.; 

Lyifippus,  Sculp.; 

Prygoteles,  Gtm  Eng. 

Apelles,  Protogenes, 
rausias.  Painters, 

Aristoxenes,  Mutie, 

Menander  and  Phile- 
mon, n^w  Gk.  Cou^ 


nder  takes  possession  of  Suaa,  ttad.  ««k\.A 
to  the  palace  of  Persepolla.  ^ 
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Xenocrates,  PhU,  /, 


Pyrrho,  /  of  the  Sceptie 
School, 
Berosus,  Baby.  Hist, 
Euclid,  thef,  ofMaik 
Aristarchus,  Aatron, 


328  Alexander  passes  into  India,  defeats  Poms, 

founds    several   cities,   penetrates   to    the 

Ganges. 
The  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the 

Euphrates. 
325  Papinus  Cursor,  dictator  at  Rome,  triumphs 

over  the  Samnites. 
323  Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Bahylon,  at  the 

age  of  thirty-three  (April  21). 
322  First  partition  of  Alexander's  empire. 
321  The  Samnites  make  the  Roman  army  pass 

under  the  yoke  at  Caudium. 
320  Ptolemy  I.  carries  100,000  Jews  captives  into 

Egypt. 
317  Agathocles  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
312  Era  of  the  Seleucida. 
Pyrrhus  II.  king  of  Epirus,  the  greatest  hero 

of  his  time. 
31 1  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  conclude 

a  peace  with  Antigonus. 
304  Demetrius  besieges  Rhodes. 
303  Demetrius  restores  the  Greek  cities  to  their 

liberty. 
301  Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus 

is  defeated  and  slain, 
i—  Fabius  Maximus  and  Valerius  Corvus  dictators. 
300  Seleuens  founds  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Lao- 

CXXth  Olympiad. 

— ^  First  Plebeian  Roman  High- Priest. 

298  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

294  Seleucus  resigns  his  wife  Stratonice  to  his  son 
Antiochus. 

286  Law  of  Hortensius,  by  which  the  decrees  of  Theophrastus,  /. 
the  people  were  allowed  the  same  force  as 
those  of  the  Senate. 

285  The  astronomical  era  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egy^t 

283  The  library  of  Alexandria  founded. 

281  Commencement  of  the  Achean  league. 

280  Pyrrhus  invades  Italy. 
'—  Antiochus  Soter  king  of  Syria. 

277  The  translation  of  the  Septuagint  made  by  the 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.     (Playfair, 
285.) 
Antigonus  Gonatus  reigned  in  Macedon  thirty- 
six  years. 

275  Pyrrhus  unsuccessful  against  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily. 

274  Pyrrhus,  totally  defeated  by  the  Romans  near 
Beneventum,  evacuates  Italv. 

272  The  Sanmites  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

266  Silver  money  is  coined  at  Rome  for  the  first 

time. 
265  The  citizens  o!  Rome  ii\rai\>cw3L«.\.*2S?i;Xi^.  \ 
264  The  first  Punic  wax  \)egmft.— 1V»  C\s»T!:\Ok»>^ 
of  ParoB  composed. 


lUustrunu  JPersoati 


Epicurus,  /  o/  the  E, 

Scliool. 
Zeno,  f,  of  the  State 

Phil. 
Arcesilaus,  f  of  the 

Mid.  Academy. 
Chares,  Archt.  of  Co- 

los.  at  Rhodes. 
Theocritus,         Bion, 

Moschus,     AratuB, 

Poets,  f. 
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JUtutriotu  Persons. 
Cleanthes,  Sto,  Phil,/. 

Zolius,  Critf, 
Conon,  Astron./, 
Sycophron,  Cailima- 

chus,^  lexr.  poets  J\ 
Erastosthenes,    First 

Math.  Geog, 
Appolonius,    tno.    of 

Conie  Sections, 


L.  Andronicus,  /.    of 

Latin  Com, 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach. 
Nsevius,  Poetyf, 
Fab.Pictor,/eJtfM/./: 
Cin.    Alimentus,  K, 

Hist. 
Erastoshenes^  Geo.f. 
Ohrvsippus,  Phil.f. 
Arcna^thus,     Fint 

Physician  at  Rome. 

Archimedes,  Math.  d. 


B.C. 

264  Gladiators  first  exhibited  at  Roma 

260  Provincial  Quaestors  instituted  at  Rome. 
- —  CXXXth  Olympiad. 

—— ~  First  naval  victoiy  obtained  by  the  Romans 
under  the  consul  Duilius. 

255  Regulus  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Carthaginians  under  Xantippus. 

253  Manasseh  chosen  High-Priest  of  the  Jews. 

251  Great  victory  of  Metellus  over  AsdrubaL 

250  The  Romans  besiege  Lilybseum — are  defeated 

by  Hamilcar. 
— ^  Arsaces  I.  founds  the  kingdom  of  Parthia. 
— ——  Theodotus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Bactria. 

241  End  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus  succeeds  Eumenes. 

240  Comedies  are  first  acted  at  Rome. 

235  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Numa. 

228  Hamilcar  killed  in  Spain. 

225  Ghreat  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Gauls. 

220  qXLth  Olympiad. 

219  Hannibal  takes  Saguntum. 

218  The  second  Punic  war  begins. 

217  Hannibal  defeats  the  Romans  under  Flaminius. 
— —  Fabius  Maximus  dictator. 

216  Battle  of  Cannae,  in  which  the  Romans  are 
totally  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

212  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  defeats  the  ^tolians. 
-—^  Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege  of  two 
years. 

211  Capua  surrenders  to  the  Romans. 
Antiochus  the  Great  conquers  Judea. 

210  Asdrubal  vanquished  in  Spain  by  the  Scipios. 

Publius  Scipio  sent  into  Spain,  takes  new 

Carthage. 

206  Philopcsmen  Praetor  ot  the  Achaeans. 

203  The  Carthaginians  recall  Hannibal  to  Africa. 
•'——  Sophonisba  poisoned  by  Massinissa. 

201  Sy^hax  led  m  triumph  to  Rome  by  P.  Scipio. 

197  Philip  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  C^ocephale. 

196  The  battle  of  Zama,  and  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war.    (201.  Heeren.) 

190  The  Romans  enter  Asia,  and  defeat  Antigonus 
at  Magnesia. 

183  The  elder  Cato  censor  at  Rome. 

180  CUh  Olj-mpiad. 

173  War  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  king  of 
Macedon. 

172  Antiochus  defeats  the  generali  of  Ptolemy  in 

Egypt- 
170  Antiochus  Epiphanes  takes  and  plunders  Jeru 

salem. 
169  Terence^s  comedies  performed  at  Rome. 
167  Perseus  defeated  by  Paulus   iEmilius,  and 

brought  prisoner  to  Rome.— End  of  the! 

kingdom  of  Macedon.  \        , .       x> 

166  Judas  Afaccabeua  drives  the  Sjxitt&a  w.\  oi>5i»^^Ksstt,P<Jft^»* 
Judea, 


Apol.  Rhodius,  Poet./. 
Pucuvius,  Traged.}. 
Philopoemen,  d,  185. 
Plautus,  d,  184. 
Cameades,^  qf  the 
Third  Acad.f 


EnniuSj/!  of  Latin  Sonff 

d,m, 

Terence,/.,  d.  159. 


\" 
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I       Illustrious  Persons. 
160  Hipparchus»^«^ff. 
deter,  lat.  and  longt. 
M.  P.  Cato,  OrcU, 
JPhUo  Bvzant,  /. 
Q.  Metellus  Macerto- 
ninus,     Archi.    of 
Jupiter    Stator    at 
•  Rome. 
140  CritoUus,  PhU,  d. 
139  Accius,  Tr.  J*,  d. 


s.a 

164  The  Roman  citizens  nnmbered  at  327,032. 
163  Era  of  the  Maccabees. 
149  The  third  Punic  war  begins. 
147  Metellus  defeats  the  Acneans. 
146  Corinth  taken  by  the  consul  Mummius. 
— —  Carthage  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
140  CLXth  Olympiad. 
137  The  Romans  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Nu- 

mantines. 
135  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
— -—  Antiochus  besieges  Jerusalem. 
133  Tiberius  Gracchus  put  to  death. 
-—  Numantia  taken,   reigamus  becomes  a  Roman 

province. 
121  Caius  Gracchus  killed. 

113  First  great  migration  of  the  German  nations. 
— The  consul  Carbo  drives  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  out  of  Italy. 
Ill  The  J ugurthine  war  begins. 
108  Marius  defeats  Jugurtha. 
]03  Jugurtha  starved  to  death  at  Rome. 
102  Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  enar 

Aix  in  Provence. 
100  CLXXth  Olvmpiad. 
91  The  war  of  the  allies  against  the  Romans. 
90  Sylla  defeats  the  Marsi,  Peiigni,  Samnites,  &c. 
89  The  Mithridatic  war  begins. 
88  Civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla.     Sylla 

takes  possession  of  Rome. 
86  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  defeated  by  Sylla. 
83  Sylla  defeats  Norbanus. — Tlie  Capitol  burned. 
82  Sylla  perpetual  Dictator.     His  horrible  pro- 
scription. 
80  Julius  Csesar  makes  his  first  campaign. 
79  Cicero*s  first  oration  for  Roscius. 
78  Sylla  resigns  all  power,~and  dies. 
77  The  war  of  Sertorius. 
72  Lucullus  repeatedly  defeats  Mithridates,  and 

reduces  Pontus  to  a  Roman  province. 

70  Crassus  and  Pompey  chosen  consuls  at  Rome. 

63  Victories  of  Pompey. — He  takes  Jerusalem,and 

restores  Hyrcanus  to  the  government  of  Judea. 

62  Catiline's    conspiracy  quelled  at    Rome    b}' 

Cicero. 
61  Pompey  enters  Rome  in  triumph. 
60  CLXXXth  Olympiad. 
£9  The  first  Triumvirate :  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 

Csesar. 
—  Caesar  proposes  a  new  Agrarian  law, 
£8  Clodius  the  tribune  procures  the  banishment 

of  Cicero. 
57  Csesar  defeats  Ariovistus  in  Gaul. 
•—  Cicero  brought  back  from  exile  with  high 

honour. 
S6  *  Era  of  Vikramaditya'.  tti©  detAk  oC  an.  In^nl^ 

raja  of  that  name. 
S6  CassLT  lands  in  Britam  lox  «l  »Vot\  wjQi^»st^.  >^^^t»\.vc«.,V<»^  \^\oi a. 


131Pacuviu8,  Tr.  P.rf. 

C.  Piso,/ 
124  Poly  bias.  Hist.  d. 
N  icander,  H  ipparchus, 
Agatharchides, 
A  rthemidonis,  Gr, 
Poets,  /. 

Lucilius,  Rom,  Poet,  d, 
101  Turpilius,  Conu  d, 
Meleager,  CoL  ofGr, 

AnUioUigy, 
Panini. 
Sudraka,  Hindu 

Dram.  , 

L.  Afranius,  Com./, 
91  Asclepiades,of  Prusa, 
Rom,  Physician,/, 
84  Cinna,  d. 


L.  C.  Sisenna,  Hisi.  / 


73  Sertorius,  <f. 

Terentius  Varro,/! 
Honcnsius,  OrcU./. 
T.  Pomp.  Atticus.yi 
Asinius  Pollio,/* 


Laberius,  Mim,  / 


Kalidasa,  Sansc,  poet. 
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Aa 


JtttutHotu  Persona, 


Alex.  Polyhistor,^ 
Soaigenes,  Math, 


54  Cssar  invades  Britain  a  second  time,  and 
conquers  »>]part  of  the  country. 

53  Crasus  kUled  in  Mesopotamia. 

52  Milo  defended  by  Cicero  for  the  slaughter  ol]5I  Possidonius,  d,  ab, 
Clodius. 

49  CsBsar  passes  the  Rubicon,  and  marches  to  Trogus  Pompeius,/! 
Rome. — Commencement    of    the    era    ofj 
Antioch,  October  A.  a  49. 

48  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which  Pompey  is  de- 
feated. 
Pompey  slain  in  £g3rpt. 

—  The  Alexandrian    library  of   400,000  vols. 

burned. 
46  Cato,  besieged  in  Utica,  kills  himself. 
45  The  calen£ur  reformed  by  Julius  Cssar,  by 

introducing  the  solar  year  instead  of  the 

lunar.      The  first  Julian  year  began   1st 

January,  45  B.c. 
44  Julius  CsBsar  killed  in  the  senate-house. 

—  Octavius,  grand  nephew  and  heir  of  Julius 

CsBsar,  comes  to  Rome,  and  is  opposed  at 

first  by  Antony. 
43  Second  Triumvirate :  Octavius,  Mark  Antony, 

and  Lepidus. 
42  Battle  of  rhilippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cas- 

sius  are  defeated. 
40  Herod  marries  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Hyr- 

canus,  and  obtains  from  the  Romans  the 

government  of  Judea. 
34  Antony  divides  Armenia  among  the  children 

of  Cleopatra. 
33  Mauritania  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 
32  War  declared  by  the  Senate  against  Antony 

and  Cleopatra. 
31  Battle  of  Actium,  and  end  of  the  Roman  Com- 

monwtolth. 

—  OCTAVIUS  emperor  of  Rome — ^uniting  in 

himself  the  dignities  of  eonsuL,  tribttne,  itn- 
perator,  and  Pontifex  Maximus.     * 

30  Death  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Alex- 
andria taken  by  Octovius. 

27  Octavius  receives  the  title  of  Augustus. 

23  Death  of  Marcellus. — Agrippa  in  Spain. 

20  CXCth  Olympiad. 

—  Poms  king  of  India  sends  an  embassy  to 

Augustus. 
17  Augustus  revives  the  secular  games. 
15  The  Rhffiti  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusus. 
10  Hie  temple  of  Janus  shut  by  AugustoB  for  a 

short  time. 
8  Augustus  corrects  an  error  of  the  Roman  cal 

endar. 

—  Death  of  Maecenas. 
5  Augustus  ordains  a  census  of  all  the  people  in 

the  Roman  empire. 
4  JESUS  CHRIST  is  bom  four  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  "viilgaT  «!&. 

2b 


Julius  Cesar,  d. 


M.  T.  Cicero,  d, 

A.  Hirtius,/! 

Diodorus  Siculus,^; 

M.  J.  Bratus, /I 

Com.  Nepos,  Hist,/, 
40  Catullus,  Poet,  d, 

Sallust,  Hist,  d, 

Dioscorides,  Phvs.  d. 
Pub.  Syrus,  Poet,  f, 
Manilius,  Poet^  f. 
Com.  Gallus,  Poet,/, 
M.  Corvinus,  Hist,,/, 
Age  o/Auaustus, 
Viigil,  Horace,  Ovid, 

Tibullus,     Proper- 

tius,  Phosdrus,  Fal- 

iscus.  Poets; 
Livy,  Dionsius  Hal. 

Hists; 
Varro,  the  Critic; 
M.  Vitruvius,  Archt. ; 
M.  Scsvola,  Ictus; 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Gr.; 
N.  Damascenus; 
Labeo,  Capito,  IcH; 
Hyginus,  Math.; 
Seneca,  Phil.; 
Strabo,  Creo^. 

Yellius  Patereulus,/fw& 
Celsus,  Med.^f. 


\ 
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A.C, 
9  The    Roman   legions,  under  Yarns,  cut  to 
pieces  in  Gtermany. 

—  Ovid  the  poet  banished  to  Tomos. 
14  TIBERIUS,  2d  emperor  of  Rome. 
19  Qermanicus  dies  at  Antioch. 

—  Tiberius  banishes  the  Jews  from  Rome. 
21  CCih  Olympiad. 

25  CCIst  Olympiad. — Here  the  Olympiads  end. 

26  John  the  Baptist  preached  in  Judea  the  coming 

of  the  Messiah. 

27  Tiberius  retires  to  the  ishmd  of  Caprea. 

—  Pilate  made  governor  of  Judea. 
31  Sejanus  disgraced,  and  put  to  death  by  Tiberius. 
33  11  St.  Peter  first  pope. 

—  JESUS  CHRIST  IS  crucified. 
35  The  conversion  of  St  PauL 
37  CALIGULA,  3d  emperor  of  Rome. 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  GospeL 

40  The  name  of  Christians  first  given  to  the  dis- 

ciples of  Christ  at  Antioch. 

41  CLAUDIUS,  4th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  Herod  persecutes  the  Christians,  and  imprisons 

Peter. 

42  Semus  Paulus,  proconsul,  converted  by  St. 

Paul. 

43  Expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

45  Vespasian  in  Britain. 

47  The  Lvdi  Sceculares  performed  at  Rome. 

48  Messalina  put  to  deatn  by  Claudius,  who  mar- 

ries Agnppina,  the  mother  of  Nero. 

50  St.  Paul  preaches  in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens. 

51  Caractacus  the  British  king  is  carried  prisoner 

to  Rome. 

54  NERO,  5th  emperor  of  Rome. 

55  Britannicus  poisoned  by  Nero. 
69  Nero  puts  to  death  his  mother  Agrippina. 

60  Suetonius  Paulinus  defeats  the  Britons. 

61  The  Britons,  under  queen  Boadicea,  defeat  the 

Romans. 
64  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  raised 

by  Nero. 
^-  Rome  set  on  fire  by  Nero. 

66  Bareas  Soranus  and  Thracea  Pstus  put  to 

death  by  Nero. 

—  ^  Pope  Lmus. 

67  Massaore  of  the  Jews  by  Florus,  at  Csesarea, 

Ptolemais,  and  Alexandria. 

—  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

—  Josephus,  the  Jewish  nistorian,  governor  of 

Galilee. 

—  II  Pope  St.  Clement. 

68  GALBA,  6th  emperor  of  Rome. 

69  OTHO,  7th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  YITELLIUS,  8th  emperor  of  Rome. 

70  VESPASIAN,  Otbemi^Toiol^m^. 
—  Jerusalem  taken  and  dealto^^dV^  T\\m&. 
77  H  Pope  St.  CletuB. 


lUtulriina  Penotu. 


Pomp.  Mela,  Qtog^f. 

32  John  the  Bi^,  d. 

Columella,  f, 

Apion,  Gram. 
Fenestella,  Hist,,/. 
Isiodorus,  Geog.^  f. 

Philo  Judaeus,  ?I 
Asinius  Pollio,  f. 


Lucan,  Persius,   Petro- 
nius.  Poets. 

Aretaeus  Cap.  d. 

Comutus,PAt;.,/. 
Appollonius  Tyan,  / 
Q.  Curtius,  ^fis^.,/. 


Portius  Latro,  f. 


Asc.  Pedianus, /I 
Dioscorides,  Med.^ 
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A.O. 

78  Era  of  Salivahana  (the  years  of  which  are 

called  Saca),  much  used  in  the  south  and 
vrest  of  India. 

—  A  great  pestilence  at  Rome,  10,000  dying  in 

one  day. 

79  TITUS,  10th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  destroyed  hy  an 

eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

80  Conquests  of  Agricola  in  Britain. 

81  DOMITIAN,  flth  emperor  of  Rome. 
83  ^  Pope  Anacletus. 
89  Apollonius  of  T^anea  defends  himself  hefore 

Domitian  against  an  accusation  of  treason. 

95  Dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Christians  at 

Rome,  and  in  the  provinces. 

—  St.  John  writes  his  Apocaljrpse. 

—  St.  John  writes  his  Gospel. 

96  NERVA,  12th  emperor  of  Rome. 

—  ^  Pope  Evaristus. 
98  TRAJAN,  13th  emperor  of  Rome. 
^-  Trajan  forbids  the  Chiistian  Assemblies. 

xoo 

103  The  Dacians  subdued  by  Trajan. 
]  07  Trajan^s  victories  in  Asia. 
108  St.  Ignatius  devoured  by  wild  beasts  at  Rome. 
— ^  ^  Pope  Alexander  I. 
115  The  Jews  in  Cyrene  murder  200,000  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

117  II  Pope  Sixtus  I. 

118  ADRIAN,  14th  emperor  of  Rome. 
'  Persecution  of   the  Christians    renewed   by 

Adrian,  but  afterwards  suspended. 
1 20  Adrian's  wall  built  across  the  island  of  Britain. 
127  II  Pope  Telesphorus. 

131  Adrian  visits  Egypt  and  Syria. 

132  Adrian  publishes  his  perpetual  edict  or  code 

of  the  laws. 
135  The  Romans  destroyed  580,000  Jews  in  Judea. 

137  Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  by  the  name  of 

^lia  Capitolina. 

138  ^  Pope  Hyginus. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS,  15th  emperor  of  Rome. 

139  Lollius  Urbicus,  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 

pushes  his  conquests  to  the  Murray  Frith. 
The  wall  of  Antoninus  built  between  the  Forth 

and  Clyde. 
142  t  Pope  Pius  I. 
150  il  Pope  Anicetus. 
154  Justin  Martyr  publishes  his  Apology  for  the 

Christians. 

161  MARCUS    AURELIUS    ANTONINUS, 

16th  emperor  of  Rome. 

162  H  Pope  Soter. 

167  Polycarp  and  Pionices  suffered  Mar^rrdom  in 
Asia. 


Ulustrioua  Person*^ 


Plinv  Sen,  N,  Hist 
Florus,  /. 


Val.  Flaccus,  Poet,  /. 
90  Martialis,  Poet,  d. 
Dio  Chrysostom, 
Ororf.,  d, 
93  Josephus,  Hist,,  d, 
Quintilhan,  Oram.,  d. 


Statins,  Poet,  d. 
Sulpitia,  Poet,  f* 

99  Tacitus,  Hist.,  d, 

Julius  Frontinus,  d» 
Pliny,  Junior,  /! 

114  Appicius  CgbIus,/. 
Q.  A.  Florus,  Hist.,/, 
C.  Suetonius,  Hist.,'/, 


119  Plutarch,  d, 
JEl,  Adrianus,  /", 
Arrian,  Hist.,  f. 

128  Juvenal,  Pwt,  d. 

130  Aul.  Gellius,  d. 
Ter.  Maurus,/! 
Justin  Martyr,  f. 

133  Philo  BybUus,  d. 
L.  Apuleius,  /, 
Ptolemy,  Geog^  /. 


140  JElian,  Hist.,  d, 

148  Appian,  Hist.,  f, 

M.  Antoninus,jPAt/.,/. 

Epitetus,  Phk.,  d. 

Herodes  Atticus,  /. 

Caius,  Jurist,  f. 

Apuleius,    Pott  and 
Ph,,/. 
163  Pausanias,  d. 
165  Polycarp,  Bish^  d, 

Justin,  Hist.,  f. 


169  War  with  the  MarcomannL 

171  Death  ol  Verus.    Marcus  AunlitkB  wA*  fim-Va^TiOTv^t\..^\i3^'f  >  J- 
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A.  C. 

171  II  Pope  Eleutherius. 
177  Persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Lyons. 
180  COMMODUS,  1 7th  emperor  of  Rome. 
185  II  Pope  Victor  I. 
189  The  Saracens  defeat  the  Romans. — This  people 
for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  history. 

193  PERTINAX,  18th  emperor  of  Rome. 
DIDIUS    JULIANUS,    19th    emperor    o| 

Rome,  by  purchase. 

PESCENNIUS  NIG15R  declared  emperor 

in  the  East. 

SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS,  20th  emperor  of 

Rome. 

194  Niger  defeated  by  Severus,  and  put  to  death. 

195  Byzantium  besieged,  surrenders  to  Severus. 

196  ALBINUS  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain. 

197  Albinus  defeated  by  Severus,  he  kills  himself. 
— ^  H  Pope  Zephyrinus. 

aoo 

20*2  The  fifth  persecution  against  the  Christians, 

principally  in  Egpyt. 
203  The  Scots  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 

preaching  of  Marcus  and  Dionysius. 

208  Severus,  with  his  sons  Caracalla  and  G^ta,  in 

Britain. 

209  The  Caledonians  repulsed,  and  a  wall  built 

between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

211  CARACALLA  (2lst)  and  GETA  emperors 

of  Rome. 

212  Caracalla  murders  Geta. 

215  Caracalla  confers  the  right  of  citizenship  upon 
all  Roman  subjects. 

217  Caracalla  put  to  death. 

MACRINUS,  22d  emperor  of  Rome. 

^  Pope  Calixtus  I. 

218  HELIOGABULUS,  23d  emperor  of  Rome. 
222  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS,  24th  emperor 

of  Rome. 

A  tribute  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  Goths. 

^  Pope  Urban  I. 

226  The  Persians  totally  defeated  by  Alexander 

Severus. 
230  ^  Pope  Pontianus. 

235  ^  Pope  Anterus, 

MAXIMINUS  assassinates   Alexander    So- 

verus,  and  is  proclaimed  (25th)  emperor  of 
Rome. 

236  The  sixth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

-  ^  Pope  Fabianus. 

237  Maximinus  defeats  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians. 

238  GORDIANS  (I.  &  II.)  26th  and  27th  em- 

perors of  Rome. 
242  Gordian  defeats  the  Persians  under  Sapor. 

PUPIENUS  and  BALBINUS,  28th  and 

29th  emperors  of  Rome. 

GORDIAN  III.  aOtVi  em^TOT  ol^xcift. 

2U  PHILIP  THE  ARiLBlA:t!^,^V*\wsi^^t«t 

Rome. 


Hhatrioui  Penons, 


Lucian,  Poet^  d, 
Afathareidea,  Phil^, 

186JaUu8PoUax«  J. 
Herodianus,  Hut..,  f, 
Jamblicas,  Poet,/, 

Galen,  Phys,^  d, 
Sextus  Bmpericaii,/ 
Max.Tyrius.i>M.,/. 
Plotinns,  PM.,  / 
Julius  SolinuB,  /, 


AthensBUS,  d, 
Tertulian,  d, 

Symmaehus,  f. 

Clemens  Alex.,  f. 
Irensus,  d, 

Hegesippus,  Hist.^  f. 

Dions.  Gate,  Poet,  /. 

Philostrates,^ 

Minucius  Fenx,  /. 
Papinianus,  d. 


213  Oppian,  Poet^  d. 


220     Jul.      Africanus, 

Hist,,  d. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  d, 

iElianus,  Hist.,  f. 

Dion.Cassiu8,  Hist./, 

Ulpianus,  f, 

Julius  Paalus,  f. 

L.  Pomponius,  /. 

?  Fingal,  the  Caledo 
nian  Hero,  /. 


Censorinus,/; 

Modestinus  Ictus, 
Ammonius,  Phil.,/. 


\ 
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A.C. 

248  The  Secular  Grames  celebrated  at  Rome. — 

Pompey*8  theatre  buraed. 
•^—  St  Cyprian  elected  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

249  DEClUS,  32d  emperor  of  Rome. 

250  The  seventh  persecution  of   the  Christians 

under  Decius. 
•"       II  Pope  St.  Cornelius. 

251  GALLUS,  33d  emperor  of  Rome. 

252  II  Pope  Lucius  I. 

253  The  Goths,  Burgundians,  &c.  make  an  irrup- 

tion into  Mcesia  and  Pannonia. 

254  ^MILIANUS,  34th  emperor  of  Rome. 
■ VALERIA NUS,  35th  emperor  of  Rome. 

^  Pope  Stephen  I. 

257  The  eighth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

U  Pope  Sixtus  II. 

250  The  Persians  ravage  S3rria. 
^  Pope  Dionysius. 

260  GALLIENUS,  36th  emperor  of  Rome. 
The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  burned. 

261  Sapor,  the  Persian,  takes   Antioch,  Tarsus, 

and  Csesarea. 

267  The  Herulii  invade  and  ravage  Greece. 

268  CLAUDIUS  II.  37th  emperor  of  Rome. 

269  The  Goths  and  Heruli,  to  the  number  of 

320,000,  defeated  by  Claudius. 
. t  Pope  Felix  I. 

270  AURELIAN,  38th  emperor  of  Rome. 

271  The  Alemanni  and  Marcomanni  ravage  the 

empire. 

272  The  ninth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

273  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  defeated  by  Aure- 

lian  at  Eklessa. 

274  ^  Pope  Eutychianus. 

275  TACITUS,  39th  emperor  of  Rome. 

276  PROBUS,  40th  emperor  of  Rome. 

282  CARUS,  41st  emperor  of  Rome. — defeats  the 

Quadi  and  Sarmatians. 
CARINUS—NUMERIANUS,  C»sars. 

283  t  Pope  Caius. 

Fingal  king  of  Morven  died. 

284  DIOCLETIAN,  42d    emperor  of   Rome 

also  the  era  of  D. 

285  MAXIMIAN,  43d  (associate)   emperor    of 

Rome. 

286  The  empire  attacked  by  the  northern  nations. 
Carausius  usurps  the  government  of  Britain, 

and  reigns  seven  years. 
290  The    Gregorian    and    Hermogenian    Codes 

published. 
292  Partition  of  the  empire  by  Diocletian  between 

two  Emperors  and  two  Caesars  as  co-rulers. 

—GALERIUS  and  CONSTANTIUS, 

Ctesars. 


Jlkatrima  Persoru. 
Herodian,  Hist,,/, 


Origen,  d.    , 

255  Paulus,  Jurist^  d, 

258  Cyprian,  d. 


295  ^  Pope  Marcellinus. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt  taken  by  Diocletian. 


300 


Novitianus,/! 
Anatolius,  Math.,/ 


Plotinus,  PkU.y  d. 


Longinus,  d. 
Achilles  Tatiu8,ii  it./. 
Paul.  Samosatenus,yC 

Modestas,/. 

280  Manes,  PM.,  d. 


Nemesianus,  Poet^/. 
Amobius, /I 
Gregory  Hermogenes, 


302  The  tenth  persecution  of  the  ChnstaBsxB. 


288  Ulpian,  Jurist,  d. 

.^lliusSpartianuSyHts^^ 
Jul.  Capitolinus>//t5^/! 
Vul.  Gallicanus,  Hist. 
Trebellius  Pollio, 

Hist,/, 
M\m&  Lamprid,^ts^ 
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304  f  Pope  Marcellus. 

Resignation  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 

CONSTANTIUS  and  GALERIUS,  44th 

and  45th  emperors  of  Rome.— Constantius 

obtains    the   West,  and  Gallerius    Italy, 

Africa,  and  the  remainder. 
306  CONS  FANTINE    THE    GREAT,  46th 

emperor  of  Rome — stops  the  persecution  of 

the  Christians. 
310  t  Pope  Eusebius. 

—  if  Pope  Melchiades. 

313  Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantino — 

Christianity  tolerated  through  the  empire. 

314  ^  Pope  Sylvester. 

325  Constantine  abolishes  the  combats  of  Gladi 

ators. 
— ~  The  first  General  Council  held  at  Nice,  in 
Bithynia,  where  the  doctrines  of  Arius  are 
condemned. 

326  St.  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  intro- 

duces Monachism  in  the  Roman  empire. 
329  Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Constantinople. 

336  ^  Pope  Marcus. 

337  jt  Pope  Julius  I. 

Death  of  Constantine. — ^The  empire  divided 

among  his  three  sons. 
CONSTANTINE    II.,    CONSTANS,    and 

CONSTANTIUS,  47th,  48th    and   49th 

emperors  of  Rome. 
350  Constans  murdered. — Magnentius  assumes  the 

purple. 
352  5  rope  Liberius. 

356  5  Pope  Felix  I. 

357  The  Germans  defeated  by  Julian  at  Strasburgh. 

358  5  Pope  Felix  II. 

359  Council  of  Rimini  held. 

361  Julian,  50th  emperor  of  Rome — abjures  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  elected  Pontifex  Maximus. 

——  Julian  attempts  fruitlessly  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

363  JOVIAN,  51st  emperor  of  Rome. 

364  VALENTINIAN  emperor  of  the  West.— 
VALENS  emperor  of  the  East. 


JUttstHottt  Personi. 
Potphyry,  d» 

Alciphron,  Rhei.^f^ 


366  IT  Pope  Damasus. 

367  GRATIAN  emperor  of  the  West. 

375  VALENTINIAN  II.  emperor  of  the  West. 

376  Valens  allowes  the  Goths  to  settle  in  Thrace. 
378  The  Goths  advance  to  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople.— Death  of  Valens. 


Lactantius,yC 
Ossian,  Po^t^fi 


Arius,  Presb.,  d, 
Eusebius,  HisU^f' 
Donatus,/! 


Eutropius,  Hist^f, 
Libanius,  Soph,,f, 
Julian,  PkU.^f, 
Hilary,  Bp.  of  Poio- 
tiers,^ 


Jamblichus,  PM.,  of. 
Aurel.  Victor,/^**/.  .JC 
Vegetius,  Hist.f, 

371  St.  Athanasius,  d. 
Eunapius,/! 
R.  FestusAvienus,^ 
Pappus,  Math.^  /. 


379  THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT  emperor  of  St.  BazU,  d, 
the  East. 

381  Second  General  Council  held  at  Constanti-  380    Ammian  MarceL 
nople. 

S8d  The  Huns  overruxL  Mesopotamia, — are  defeat- 
ed by  the  Goths. 


584  Symmachus  pleada  t\ie  casxse  ol  IJvk^x^OTsiv 
agamst  St.  Ambro«o  m  ttve  &*o.«x«.  \ 


Hist.^  d, 

Prudentius,  Poet^f. 
\    GljMidian,  Poet, /I 
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A.C.  IttuatHotu  Persons. 

385  f  Pope  SyriciQS.  383  Gregory  Naz.,  d. 

3d2  THEODOSIUS  emperor  of  the  West  and  Ausonius,  Poet,  d. 

East. 

395  Final  division  of  the  Roman  empire  between 

the  sons  of  Theodosius  the  Grreat. — AR- 

CADIU3  emperor  of  the  East,  and  HO- 

NORIUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

The  Huns  under  Alaric  invade  the  Eastern 


provinces. 

397  St  Chrysostom  chosen  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

899  ^  Pope  Anastasius. 

Gainas  the  Goth  obtains  honours  from  Ar* 

cadius. 

Alaric  the  Goth  ravages  Italy. 

401  ^  Pope  Innocent  I. 

403  Stilicho,  general  of  Honorius,  defeats  Alaric 

near  Pollentia. 

404  FERGUS  /.  king  of  Scotland,  supposed  to 

have  begun  his  reign. 
406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  &c.,  invade  France  and 

Spain. 
408  THEODOSIUS  II.  emperor  of  the  East. 

410  Rome  sacked  and  burned  by  Alaric. — Death 

of  Alaric. 

411  The  Vandals  settled  in  Spain. 

416  The  Secular  Games  celebrated  at  Rome. 
The    Pelagian    Heresy    condemned    by    the 

bishops  of  Africa. 

417  5  Pope  Zozimus. 

418  4[  Pope  Boniface  I. 
4*20  Pharamond  first  Idng  of  the  Franks  supposed 

to  have  begun  his  reign. 
422  ^  Pope  Oalestinus. 

424  VALENTINIAN  III.  emperor  of  the  West 
426  The  Romans  withdraw  finally  from  Britain. 

428  .^tius,  the  Roman  general,  defeats  the  Franks 

and  Goths. 

429  G«nseric,  the  Vandal,  crosses  from  Spain  to 

Africa,  with  80,000  men. 

431  The  third  General  Council  held  at  Ephesus. 

432  J  Pope  Sixtus  III. 


St.  Ambrose,  d. 

Hesychius,^ 
Claudian,/! 
Heliodorus,  Hist.^f. 
Longus,/! 
Stobaus,/. 


435  The  Theodosian  Code  published. 

439  Genseiic  the  Vandal  invades  and  plunders 

Italy. 

Eudosia  the  empress,  wife  of  Theodosius,  re- 
tires to  Jerussuem. 

Carthage  taken  by  the  Vandals. — Kingdom  of 

the  Vandals  in  Africa. 

440  5  Pope  Leo  the  Great 
442  llieoclosius  forced  to  make  a  disgraceful  peace 

with  Attila  the  Hunf 

Attila  causes  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered. 

445  The  Britons  in  vain  solicit  the  Romans  to 

assist  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 


407  St  Chrysostom,  d. 
Servius,  Com./, 
Orosius,  Hist.t^, 
Numatianies,j''. 


Macrobius,  PftU,,  d. 
S.  Honaratus,  Gr./. 
Socrates,  Ec,  Hist., 


St.  Jerome,  d, 
Sulp.  Severus,  d. 


Zozimus,  Hist.,/, 


430  St.  Augustine,  d. 
Oljm^ioaoTus^Hist./, 
Pelagius,  Her,  d. 

CgbI.  Sed.  Scotus,/! 


Attila  the  Hun  overruns  lUyrVvmi,  1\unAa\       S 
Dacin,  Moesia,  and  Scythia.  ^ 


444  St.  Cyril,  d. 
Taliranus  Eig^Mas. 
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448  The  Romans  engage  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  of 

gold  to  Attila. 

449  MeroncBV*  king  of  the  Franks. 

450  MARGIAN  emperor  of  the  East. 
»—  Attila  ravages  Grermany  and  France. 

451  Theodoric  £ng  of  the  Visieoths  killed'in  the 

battle  of    Ohalons-sar-Mame,    in    which 

Attila  is  defeated.    . 
The  Saxons  arrive  in  Britain  under  Hengist 

and  Horsa. 
The  fourth  General  Council  held  at  Chalcedon. 

452  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Venice. 

455  PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS  emperor  of  the 

West 

AVITUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

■ Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Genseric  the 

Vandal. 

456  ChUderick  Mng  of  the  Franks, 

457  LEO  THE  GREAT  emperor  of  the  East. 
^"  M  AJORI  ANUS  emperor  of  the  West 

461  SEVERUS  emperor  of  the  West,  raised  by 

Ricimer. 
— ^  ^  Pope  Hilarius. 

467  ANATHEMIUS  emperor  of  the  West 

468  ^uric  king  of  the  Visigoths  drives  the  Romans 

out  of  Spain. 
^Pope  Simplicius. 

470  JEIla  the  Saxon  takes  possession  of  the  king- 

dom of  Sussex. 

471  ^lla  defeats  all  the  British  princes. 

472  Great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  seen  from 

Constantinople. 

OLYBIUS  emperor  of  the  West. 

473  GLYCERIUS  emperor  of  the  West,  degraded 

and  stripped  by 

474  JULIUS  NEPOS  emperor  of  the  West 
— -  ZENO  emperor  of  the  East 

475  AUGUSTULUS  ROMULUS  emperor  of 

the   West,  raised    by  his  father  Orestes, 
general  to  Nepos. 

476  Orestes  put  to  death  by  Odoacer  king  of  theHeruli. 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer,  now  king  of  Italy. 

Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  of 

the  Romans,  507  years  from  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  1224  from  the  building  of  Rome. 

481  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks. 
— —  Zeno    makes    Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  his 
general,  and  creates  him  consul. 

483  If  Pope  Felix  m. 

Litanies  and  bells  first  used. 

485  Battle  of  Soissons  gained  by  Clovis. 

488  Theodoric,    the   Ostrogoth,   entirely    defeats 

Odoacer,  and  is  acknowledged  king  of  Italy 
by  the  emperor  Zeno. 
490  The  Burgundians,  under  Gondebald,  ravage 
Italy. 

-  Ireland,  called  the  Islo  oi  ^«km\a,lasa.wa  W 

its  schools. 


Hhutrious  Per$onA, 


460  Sozomen,  Hist^  d, 
Eutyches,/: 

4oo  Prosper,  d. 

Victorius  of  Aquit./ 


Hierooles,/! 
Q.  Calabar,  Poet.f, 


482  Sidonius  Apollin,rf, 
SircpH(iiu»,PAt7,/: 
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Zozimus,  Hiat^  d, 
Steph.  Bjzanthis,  f. 


Produs,  PhU^  f. 


A.C,  lUtttirious  Persons, 

491  ANAST  ASIUS  emperor  of  the  East.  St  Patrick  d. 

492  IT  Pope  St.  Gelasins  I.  492  Gennadius,  d. 

493  Odoacer  put  to  death  by  Theodoric,  Malchus,  SojA,,/', 

496  ^  Pope  AnastasiuB  II.  Aloysius,  Archi.,  f. 

497  Clovis  and  the  Franks  converted  to  Christianity. 

498  ^  Laurentins. 
■ T[  Pope  Symmachus. 

499  Alliance  between  Clovis  and  Theodoric 

500 

■         Gondebald,  the  Burgiindian,  becomes  tributary 
to  Clovis. 

501  The  Bnrgondian  laws  published  by  Gondebald. 

502  Cabades  king  of  Persia  ravages  part  of  the 

Eastern  empire. 
504  The  Eastern  empire  makes  peace  with  Cabades. 

507  Clovis  defeats  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  and  re- 

ceives  a  congratolatory  embassy,  with  a 
diadem,  from  Anastatius. 

508  Theodoric  the  Ghreat  defeats  Clovis  in  the 

battle  of  Aries,  and  then  makes  peace  with 
him. 

Arthur  chosen  Pendra^on,  or  sovereign  of  the 

Cumbrian  British  kmgdom. 

510  Clovis  makes  Paris  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 

of  the  Franks. 

511  Death  of  Clovis. — Division  of  his  kingdom 

among  his  four  sons. 

Childebeti,  Thierry,  Clotmrey  amd  Clodomir^ 

kings  of  the  Franks, 

512  The  Heruli  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle  in 

Thrace. 

514  ^  Pope  Hormisdas. 

515  Arthur  king  of  the  Britons  supposed  to  have 

begun  his  reign. 

516  The  computation  of  Time  by  the  Christian  era 

introduced  by  Dionysius  the  monk. 

517  The  GetsB  ravage  Illyrium,  Macedonia,  and 

Epirus. 

518  JUSTIN  I.  emperor  of  the  East,  raised  from 

obscurity. 

519  Justin  restores  the  Orthodox  bishops,  and  con 

demns  the  Eutychians. 
i—  Cabades  king  of  Persia  proposes  that  Justin 
should  adopt  his  son  Cosroes,  and  makes 
war  on  a  refusal. 
523  IT  Pope  John  I. 

525  The  Arian  bishops  deposed  by  Justin, — ^highly 

resented  by  Theodoric. 

Antioch  and  many  other  cities  almost  destroyed 

by  an  earthquake,  but  rebuilt  by  Justin. — 
He  adopts  his  nephew  Justinian. 

526  Theodoric  puts  to  death  Boethius  and  Sym^ 

machus. 

t  Pope  Felix  IV. 

— —  Extreme  unction  introduced. 

527  JUSTINIAN  I.  emperor  of  the  East. 
529  Belisarios,  general  of  Justixnan,  deiei&\A  V\i<^\i^%«Dio5A>^ 


Priscian,  /. 
Hesycluus,  JIist.j  f, 
Festus       Pompeius, 

Gram,^f, 
Non.      Marcellus, 

GTam,yf, 


Ale.  Avitus,  Poc<, /i 


Boethius,  PhU,^  d. 
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Procopius,  Hist^f, 
Marcellinas,  Hist,,/, 
Jo.  Philoponus,  f, 
Anthemios,  Arek,  of 
St.  Soplua  at  Con- 
stantinople. 


Dionysios  the  monk,  <L 


A .  C.  lUustriotu  Penona. 

529  The  Books  of  the  Civil  Law  published  by  Achilles  Tatiu8,^i«l^ 

Justinian. 

530  t  Pope  Boniface  II. 

532  Justinian  congratulates  Cosroes  on  succeeding 

to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  concludes  a  per- 
petual peace  with  him. 
—^  Great  insurrection  at  Constantinople  quelled 
with  prodigious  slaughter  by  Belisarius. 

533  Athalaric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  dying,  is 

succeeded  by  his  mother  Amalasonta. 
— —  ^  Pope  John  II. 

534  Theoaobert  king  o/ Metz. 
— ^  Belisarius  defeats  Gelimer  and  the  Vandals  in 

Africa. 

535  IF  Pope  Agapetus. 

536  fl  Pope  Sylvester. 

537  Belisarius  subdues  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and 

takes  Rome. 

538  5  Pope  Vigilius. 
540  Belisarius  refuses  to  accept  the  crown  of  Italy. 

542  Arthur,  king  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  killed 

in  the  battle  of  Camlan. 

543  Totila,  the  Goth,  recovers  Italy  from  the  Ro- 

mans. 

547  Totila  takes  and  plunders  Rome. 
Ida  the  Saxon  lands  at  Flamborough,  subdues 

the  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth, 
and  founds  the  Northumbrian  kingdom. 

548  Theodebald  Jdna  of  Metz. 

549  Rome  retaken  by  Belisarius. 

550  Commencement  of   the  kingdom  of  Poland 

under  Lechus. 

—  Rome  recovered  by  Totila. 

551  The   manufacture    of    silk    introduced    into 

Europe. 
553  The  fifth  General  Council  held  at  Constan- 
tinople. 
— -  Totila  defeated  by  Narses,  and  put  to  death. 
— —  Silk  worms  introduced  from  China. 

555  ^  Pope  Pelagius  I. 

556  The  Huns  breaking  into  Thrace,  are  defeated 

by  Belisarius. 

559  Belisarius  degraded,  and  ungratefully  used  by 

Justinian. 

—  Clotaire  sole  king  of  France, 

560  If  Pope  John  III. 

Belisarius  restored  to  his  honours  and  com- 

mand. 
562  Caribert,  Oontran,  Sigebert,  and  ChUperiOj 
kings  of  France. 

565  JUSTIN  II.  emperor  of  the  East. 
——  The  Picts  converted  to  Christianity  by  St. 

Columba. 

566  Narses,  recalled  from  Italy,  invites  the  Lom- 

bards to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
S68  Italy    conquered    \)y   t^i*  liomVjMda  "VMviet!570  Gildas,  ffisL,  d. 

Alboin.  \  ^^.'^^^Hvsi.,/: 

571  Birth  of  Mahomet  I'heiaXwi^TO^'^^X..  ^   ^^^^Ej^aa.  Vl>&\..,  f . 


552  Jomandes,  Hist,,  a. 


Cassiodonis,  Hist,^  d, 

Belisanus,  d. 
Agathias,  Hist,,  f 
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A.a 

574 
578 

580 

582 
584 
590 


lUuxtrUnu  Penons, 


596 


600 

602 

604 
607 


608 
609 
611 
613 

614 


615 
616 

618 
622 

625 


628 
632 


633 
636 


638 
640 


595  GrT^ory  of  Tours, 
Hist,,  d. 
Yenantius  Fortniiatns, 
Poet,  aad  Hitt,,/. 


605  Ai^Tistine,  1st  Abp. 
of  Canterbaiy*  d. 


641 


IT  Pope  Benedict  I. 

TIBERIUS  II.  emperor  of  the  East 

^  Pope  PelagiuB  II. 

The  Latin  tongue  ceases  to  be  spoken  in  Italy 
about  this  time. 

MAURICE  emperor  of  the  East. 

Clotaire  II.  king  qfSoissons, 

Antioch  a|;ain  destroyed,  with  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, by  an  earthquake. 

^  Pope  Ghregory  the  Great. 

TJikrry  II,  ana  Theodobert  II,  kings  qf^Paris 
and  Austrasia. 

Augufrtine  the  Monk  converts  the  Saxons  to 
Christianity. 

PHOCAS,  emperor  of  the  East,  ackilowledges 
the  supremacy  of  the  popes. 

IF  Pope  Sabinianus. 

4t  Pope  BonifEice  IIL 

The  pantheon  at  Rome  dedicated  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  and  all  the  Saints. 

JT  Pope  Boniface  IV. 

The  J  ews  of  Antioch  massacre  the  Christians. 

HERACLIUS  emperor  of  the  East. 

The  French  Mures  du  Palais  first  introduced 
by  Clotaire  as  Regents. 

Clotaire  II.  sole  king  of  France. 

Queen  Brunechilda,  accused  of  numberless 
crimes,  is  put  to  death  by  Clotaire  II. 

1[  Pope  Deus-dedit. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Cos- 
roes  II. 

J  Pope  Boni&ce  V. 

Era  of  the  Hegyra,  or  flight  of  Mahomet  from 
Mecca  to  Medina,  July  16. 

^  Pope  Honorius  I. 

The  Persians  under  Cosroes  II.  with  the  Huns, 
Abari,  and  Sclavonians,  besiege  Constanti- 
nople. 

Dagobert  and  Charibert  kings  of  France, 

Abubeker  succeeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the 
Saracens. 

Era  of  Yezdejird  III.,  or  Persian  Era. 

Abubeker  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Omar  in 
the  caliphate. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Omar  and  the  Saracens, 
who  keep  possession  of  it  463  years. 

The  Koran  published. 

Sigehert  II,  and  Clorns  II,  kings  of  France. 

^  Pope  Severinus. 

IT  Pope  John  IV. 

The  library  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  is  burned  by  the  Sara- 
cens. 

The  Slavi  found  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  and 
Croatia. 

CONSTANTS  E,  emperor  o!  the'Eas^.lox  a»\^<iOt%^'^vsv\«K,^>aX.^^. 
few  months,  poisonea  by  liia  stepmotVi«t,     \ 


Secundus,  Lomb,  Hist,, 
Philoponns,^ 


Mahomet,  Prophet,  d. 


Isidorus  Hisp.  d, 
Theophylactus  Simo- 

cata,  Hist,,f, 
John  of  Alexan.  (Phil- 

oponus).  Gram,,  f, 
P.  Eginetus,  Phfs.,f, 


\ 
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Paul  ^gineta,  Med.^f. 
Callinictis,  Math,^f., 
inv,  of  the  Greek 
Fire. 


A.  O.  I       Ukutrknu  Penont, 

641  HER ACLIONAS  and  TIBERIUS  IIL  em- 

perors  of  the  East 

642  CONST  AN  S  II.  (son  of  Constantine)  em- 

peror of  the  East. 
— —  ^T  Pope  Theodoras. 
645  Othman  succeeds  Omar  in  the  caliphate. 

648  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Mawia. 

649  If  Pope  Martin  I. 

653  The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the 

Colossus. 

654  ChUderie  II.  Ung  ofAustrasia, 

-  ^  Pope  Eugenius  I. 

655  Ali  oiliph  of  Arabia. — ^Moawiah  caliph  ofjIldefonBUs,  Hist.^/, 

Egypt. 

657  Jf  Pope  Vitalianus.^ 

658  The  Saracens  obtain  peaob  of  the  emperor 

ConstanSf  and  agree  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute. 
661  Moawiah  first  Ommeiyadian  caliph. 

668  CONSTANTINE  IV.  (Pogonatus)  emperor 

of  the  East. 

669  Sicily  ravaged  by  the  Saracens. 
672  ^  Pope  Adeodatus. 

The  Saracens  ineffectually  besiege  Constanti- 
nople.— ^Their  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Greek 
fire  used  by  Callinicus. 

675  The  Saracens  attempt  to  land  in  Spain,  but 

are  repulsed  by  Wamba  king  of  the  Visi 
goths. 

676  IF  Pope  Donus. 
79  Thierry  IV.  king  ofaU  France. 
—  IT  Po^  Agatho, 

680  The  sixth  General  or  (Ecumenical  Council  of 

Constantinople. 
682  5"  Pope  Leo  II. 

684  \  Pope  Benedict  II.  / 

685  fl"  Pope  John  V. 
JUSTINIAN  II.  emperor  of  the  East. 

The  Tritons  totally  subdued  by  the  Saxons, 

retreat  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

Egfrid  the  Saxon  penetrates    northward  to 

Angus,  but  is  slain  by  Bredei  the  Pictish 
king. 

686  ^  Pope  Conon. 

Ceadwalla  king  of  Wessex  subdues  Sussex 

and  Kent. 

687  IF  Pope  Sergius. 
690  Pepin  Heristal,  Maire   du   Palais,  defeats 

Thierry  and  acquires  the  chief  power  in 
France. 

692  Clovis  III.  Tdng  of  France. 

695  Justinian  II.  detnroned,  mutilated,  und  ban- 
ished by 

LEONTIUS  emperor  of  the  East. 

CkUdebert  III.  king  of  France. 


Adamnanus  Scot.  IlisU, 


Julian,  of  Tolido,  IlisLy 


698  Leontius  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  Apsimar, 
who  succeeds  as 

>  TIBERIUS  emperor  o!  l\ie'Eaat. 

^99  The  Saracens  defeated  \>y  3o\iut\i<»'^a^.TVJM«.N 
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700 

— —  The  Saracens  afain  defeated  with  gre&t  slaugb- 
ter  by  HeracUus,  brother  of  Tiberius. 

701  5f  Pope  John  VL 

705  Jostiaian  II.  escapes  from  prison,  de- 
feats Tiberius,  and  is '  restored  to  the 
throne. 

707  Justinian  II.  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians. 

708  IT  Pope  Sisinnius. 
—  *  '  Pope  Constantino. 

711  PHILIPPIC  US  BARDANES  emperor  of 
the  East 
Dagobert  III,  Una  of  France, 


713  ANASTASIUS  II.  emperor  of  the  East. 

Spain  conquered  by  the  Saracens  under  Muca, 

the  general  of  the  caliph  Walid. 

714  ^  Pope  Gregory  II. 

715  Charles  Martel,  Maire  du  Palais^  governs  all 

France  for  twenty-six  years. 

Childeric  II,  Jang  of  France, 

716  THEODOSIUS  III.  emperor  of  the  East. 
718  LEO  (the  Isaurian)  emperor  of  the  East. 
720  Omar    II.  besieges   Constantinople  without 

success. 

T^hierry  IV.  Icing  of  France, 

7*26  Leo  forbids  the  worship  of  images,  which 

leads  to  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  Greek 
possessions  in  Italy. 

728  Leo  orders  pope  Gregory,  to  be  seized,  and 

sent  to  Constantinople;  but  the  order  is 
frustrated,  and  Leo  confiscates  the  imperial 
domains  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

729  The  Saracens  ravage  Gallia  Narbonnensis. 

731  1[  Pope  Gregory  III. 

732  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  between 

Tours  and  Poictiers. 

736  Leo  persecutes  the  monks. 

737  Death  of  Pelagius  who  preserved  the  Christian 

monarchy  in  Asturia. 

740  The  dutchy  of  Spoleto  seized  by  the  Nor^ 

mans. — Itecovered  by  the  pope. 

741  CONSTANTINE  V.  (Copronymus)  emperor 

of  the  East. — Enemy  to  images  and  saint- 
worship.  I 
^Pope  Zachaiy. 

742  Childeric  IIL  king  of  France. 

743  Constantino  defeats  and  puts  to  death  Artao* 

azdus,  who  had  seized  Constantinople. 
745  Constantine  destroys  the  Saracen  fleet. 
749  The  race  of  the  Abassides  become  caliphs  of 
the  Saracens. 

751  Pqain  (le  Bref)  king  of  France^  fownder  of 

the  second  or  CarUyoingian  race. 

752  t  Pope  Stephen  II.  (four  days.)  ] 
t  Pope  Stephen  III. 

753  Astolphus  King^of  the  Lombards  eTect&  ttici 

dukedom  of  Kavenna,  and  claJLXDA  troia^^'aC 
pope  the  dukedom  of  Rome.  \ 


Itttutrious  Persons, 
Achab.  Sar.  Con»,  d. 


709  Adehnus,  Poet,  d. 


Muca,  Saracen,  d. 


735  Bede,  Hist.,  d. 


Fredigaire,  Hist^^f 
Winifred   of   Essex, 
Apostle    of   Ger- 
many^f 
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75i  Pope  Stephen  requests  the  assistance  of  Pepin 
against  the  Lombards. 
Pe{>in  invades  Italy,  and  strips  Astolphas  of 
ms  new  possessions,  conferring  them  on  the 
pope  as  a  temporal  sovereignty. 
Almanzor  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  a  great  en 
coura^er  of  learning. 

756  Desidenus  or  Didier  proclaimed  king  of  the 

Lombards,  with  the  pope's  consent. 
— —  Abderrahman  I.  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Co> 
dova,  and  is  the  founder  of  the  splendid  do- 
minion of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

757  ^  Pope  Paul  I.  renews  the  alliance  with  Desi- 

denus. 
759  ^  Pope  Stephen  IIL  quarrels  with  Desiderius. 
762  Almanzor  builds  Bagdat,  and  makes  it  the 

seat  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 

767  The  Turks  ravage  Asia  Minor. 

768  Charles  (the  Great)  and  Carloman  Idngs  of 

France. 

IT  Pope  Stephen  IV. 

770  Constantino  dissolves  the  monasteries  in  the 

East. 
772  Charlemagne  sole  monarch  of  France. 

Charlemagne  makes  war  against  the  Saxons. 

IL^^P®  Adrian  I. 

774  Charlemagne  defeats  Desiderius,  and  puts  an 

end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  which 
"^  had  subsisted  206  years. 

775  LEO  IV.  emperor  of'^the  East. 

778  Battle  of  Roncezvalles  between  the  Christians 

and  Moors  in  Spain,  where  Rolando  is  killed. 

779  Charlemagne  grants  tithes  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  cnurcn,  schools,  and  the  poor. 

780  CONSTANTINE  VI.  (Porphyrogenitus)  em- 

of  the  East. 

Lrene,  empress,  regent  in  her  son's  minority, 

keeps  him  in  entire  subjection. 

Irene  re-establishes  the  worship  of  images. 

785  Charlemagne  subdues  the  Saxons. 

Harun  al  Rashid  caliph  of  the  Saracens. 

Harun  al  Rashid  invades  and  ravages  a  part 

of  the  empire. 

786  Constantino  assumes  the  government  of  the 

empire,  and  imprisons  his  mother. 

787  The  Danes  under  their  pirate  chiefs,  or  Vikingr, 

for  the  first  time,  land  in  England. 

The  seventh  general  council,  or  second  of  Nice, 

is  held. 

788  Irene  puts  to  death  her  son  Constantine,  and 

is  proclaimed  sole  empress. 
794  Charlemagne  utterly  extirpates  the  Huns. 

796  IF  Pope  Leo  IIL 

797  The   Saracens    ravage    Cappadocia,  Cyprus, 

Rhodes,  &c. 

BOO  \ 

- —  New  empirb  of  THB'WTL?»T,-Ocias\«a\a.Vv^v 

crowned  exnperoT  at  BAtne. 


JUustriota  Persons. 


60  Jo.  Damaacenos,  eU 


793    Geo.     Syncellus, 
Chron^  f 
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801  Irene  proposes  to  marry  Charlemagne,  which 

being  disapproved  of  by  her  subjects,  she  is 
dethroned,  and  confined  to  a  monastery. 

802  NICEPHORUS  emperor  of  the  East.— Here 

begins  the  Lower  or  Greek  empire. 

807  Harun  al  Bashid  courts  the  alliance  of  Char- 
lemagne. 

81 1  Nicephorus  associates  his  son  Stauracius  in  the 

empire — slain  by  the  Bulgarians. 
— -  MICHAEL    (Curopalates)    emperor  of  the 
East. 

813  LEO  v.  (the  Armenian)  emperor  of  the  East. 

—  Almamun,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  a  great  en- 

courager  of  learning. 

814  Louis  Qe  DSbonnaire)  emperor  and  king  of 

France. 

816  The  Eastern  Empire  ravaged  by  ei^hquakes, 

famine,  conflagrations,  &c. 

—  ^  Pope  Stephen  V. 

817  If  Pope  Pascal  L 

Louis  (le  Deb.)  divides  the  empire  among  his 

sons. 
821  MICHAEL  II.  ^Balbus  or  the  Stammerer) 

emperor  of  the  East. 
824  t  Pope  Eugene  II. 

827  <iiihttt  unites  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 

tarchy.— Beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. 
— -—  ^  Pope  Valentine. 

828  t  Pope  Gregory  IV. 

829  THEOPHILUS  emperor  of  the  Eiust. 

837  ®tt)eltDnlt  kine  of  England. 

838  The  Scots  under  Kenneth  entirely  subdue  the 

Picts. 

840  LoTHARius  emperor  of  Germany. 

Charles  (the  Bald)  king  of  France. 

841  Lotharius  defeated  by  his  two  brothers  in  the 

battle  of  Fontenai,  and  deposed. 

842  Lewis  (of  Bavaria)  emperor  of  Germany. 
MICHAEL  IIL  emperor  of  the  East. 

843  The  Normans  plunder  the  city  of  Rouen. 
Kenneth  M'Alpin  king  of  Scots  subdues  the 

Pictish  kingdom,  and  unites  it  to  the  Scot- 
tish. 

844  H  Pope  Sergius  II. 

845  The  Normans  plunder  Hambuigh,  and  pene- 

trate into  Gemumy. 

847  t  Pope  Leo  IV. 

848  The  Venetian  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
851  ^  Pope  Joan,  supposed  to  have  filled  the  papal 

chair  for  two  years. 

Basilius  associated  emperor  of  the  East 

855  Lewis  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
858  OttieUam  IL  king  of  England. 

—  ^  Pope  Nicholas  I. 

861  ®tDeltm  king  of  England. 

S66  dBtpelta  king  of  England. 
867  The  Danes  ravage  England. 


lUtutrioui  Persons  • 
Paul  Warefridus,  Dia- 
conus.  Hist.,  d. 
Mesne,  it  ra6.  Med.,/, 
804  Alcuin,  Hist.,  d. 


Charlemagne,  d- 


836  Amiom,  Hist.^  d* 


Albumazar,  Ast.,  f, 

Eginhard,  Hist.,  d. 
Achmet,  Asi.,  f, 
Abp.  Turpin,  f 


856  Rabanus  Maonis,  d, 
Nennius,  Hist.,  f. 


\ 
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867  BASILIUS  sole  emperor  of  the  East. 

"IT  Pope  Adrian  II. 

Photios,  patriarch  of  CSonatantinople,  excozn- 

mmiici^es  pope  Adrian. 
869  The  tigMk  General  Council  held  at  Ck>nstan- 

tinople. 
872  flimn  (the  G^at)  king  of  England. 

t  Pope  John  VIII. 

875  Charles  (the  Bald)  emperor  of  Germany. 

Harold  Harfager  unites  the  provinces  of  Nor- 

way, conquers  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the 
Hebrides,  and  appoints  Earls  to  govern 
them. 

877  Lewis  Tthe  Stammerer)  emperor  of  Germany 
and  hmg  of  France, 

879  LtmM  III.  and  Carloman  kings  of  France. 
The  kingdom  of  Aries  b^ins. 

880  Chibles  (the  Gross)  emperor  of  Germany 

and  king  (^France, 

Ravages  of  the  Normans  in  France. 

882  IT  Pope  Marinus. 
884  «[[  Pope  Adrian  III. 

886  LEO  V  I.  (the  Philosopher)  emperor  of  the  East 
— ^  The  University  of  Oxford  founded  by  Alfred. 

887  Arnold  emperor  of  Germany. 

■  The  Normans  besiege  Paris,  which  is  gallanjr 
ly  defended  by  bishop  Goselin  and  count 
Eudes. 

888  Eudes  or  Odo  king  of  France. 

890  Alfred  the  Great  composes  his  code  of  Laws, 

and  divides  England  into  Counties,  Hun- 
dreds, and  Tithings. 

891  ^  Pope  Formosus. 

896  %  Pope  Stephen  VII. 

897  Pope  John  IX. 

898  Charles  III,  (the  Simple)  king  of  France. 
900 

^  Pope  Benedict  IV. 

— —  Lewis  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 

901  mmxti  I.  (the  Elder  son  of  Alfred)  king  of 
England. 

904  If  Pope  Leo  V. 

905  5  Pope  Sergius  III. 

911  Conrad  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

CON  STAN  TINE    VII.    (Porphyrogenitus) 

emperor  of  the  East. 

912  The  Normans  are  established  in  Normandy 

under  Rollo. 

913  IT  Pope  Anastasius. 

914  ^  Pope  Landon. 

915  CONSTANTINE  and  ROM  ANUS  empe- 

rors of  the  East. 
— —  ^  Pope  John  X. 

-  The   Universi^  of   Cambridge  founded  by 

Edward  the  Elder. 
920  Henry  (the  Fowler')  em^wot  olQ(«rmasi^. 
92S  Rodolfih  kxng  of  France. 
925  mtlstvx  king  of  EnglaJi^ 


Hhutrioua 


870  Godesealcua,  d, 
874  Ado,  flis/.,  d. 


878  Hubba,  Dane^  d. 


Hincmaros,  a. 

883  Scotus  Erupena,  d 

Anastacius,  l£.^  d. 

Nicetas,  Hist.,/. 

Alfred,/. 

Abbo,  Poet,/. 


909  Asser,  Hist.,  d. 


\ 
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G25 


926 

928 
929 
931 


936 


939 
940 


964 
965 
967 

969 
972 
973 
974 
975 


978 
983 
984 
986 


Freemasons'  lodges  first  established  in  Eog- 

Isuid,  and  spre»i  oyer  £urope. 
If  Pope  Leo  VI. 

J  Pope  Stephen  YIIL 
Pope  John  XI. 
ise  of  the  RepuUic  of  Pisa. 
City  of  Geneva  overran  by  the  Saracens. 
Otho  (the  Grreat)  emperor  of  Germany. 

LPope  Leo  VII. 
uis  IV,  (d'Outremer)  king  of  France 
SPope  Stephen  IX. 
owel-Dha  king  of  Wales,  an  eminent  law- 
giver. 
SUmitnll  I.  king  of  England. 
^  Pope  Marinas  XIII. 

SPope  Agapet. 
HUH  king  of  England. 
Lotharitts  king  of  France. 
SlrtDfi  king  of  Ei^land. 
H  Pope  John  Xft. 
ROMANUS  II.  emperor  of  the  Eaafe^ 
Olrgwr  king  of  England. 
If  Pope  Leo  VIII. 
NICEPHORUS  PHOCAS  emperor  of  the 

East. 
Otho  the  Great  conqaers  Italy. 
Tf  Pope  John  XIII. 
Antioch  recovered  from  the  Saracens  by  Nice- 

phorus. 
JOHN  ZIMISCES  emperor  of  the  East 
If  Pope  Benedict  VI. 
Otho  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
If  Pope  Boniface  VII. 
Kenneth  III.  annexes  the  Britons  of  Strath- 

clayd  to  the  Scottish  kingdom. 
^  Pope  Benedict  VII. 
BASILIUS  II.  and  CONSTANTINE  IX. 

emperors  of  the  East. 
StrtoarH  II.  (the  MarWr)  king  of  England. 
®t$elulr  II.  king  of  England. 
Otho  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 
t  Pope  John  XIV. 
If  Pope  John  XV.     ' 
lAivis  V.  (le  Fainiant)  king  of  France, 
Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France,  founder  of  the 
third  race  of  the  French  Mnga. 
The  Arabic  nameral  ciphers  first  introduced 

into  Europe. 
Robert  (the  Wise)  king  of  France, 
^  Pope  Gregory  V. 
jf  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert.) 

Henry  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Great  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred  king 

of  England. 
5  Pope  John  XVI. 
if  Pope  John  XVIL  (Secco.) 
if  Pope  John  XVUL  (Phasian.) 

2b 


jnuttrous  2*ers<ms, 


Azophi,  Arab,  Ast,  f. 


942  Eudes  de  Cluni,  (f . 


Alfarabias,  ArcJb,  Ast,^ 


Geber,  Arab.  Asl,,/, 


970  Luitprand,  Hist,,  d. 


Albiranias,^ra£.  Gcmh^., 


St.  Donstan,  <2. 


\ 
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1005  CfanrdMS  first  baili  in  the  Gothic  strie. 
1009  IT  Fope  Sergios  IV.  (ParcL) 

1012  if  Pope  Beoediet  TILL 

1013  Dwain,  the  Dane,  luarpe  the  throne  of  En^ 

had. 

1014  Canute,  fon  of  Swain,  king  of  Mereia. 

1015  The  3Ianiebean  doetrinet  preralakt  in  Fianee 

and  Italr* 

1016  StWMlt  IL  (Ironside)  king  of  England. 
-^— >  iKx    battles  foncfat  with  the  Danes   nnder 

Canute  in  England. 

1017  eiBStt  the   Dane  (the  Grieat)  king  of  ail 

England. 

1018  The  Nonnans  inrade  Italy. 

1024  f  Pope  John  XIX.  (Romain.) 

-  G05BAD  11.  (the  SaHe)  emperor  of  Crermany. 

1025  Musical  characters  inreuted  oy  Guido  Aretino. 
1028  ROM  AN  US  UL  (Argyrus)  emperor  of  the 

East. 
1031  Henry  I.  long  of  France, 

1033  5  Pope  Benedict  IX.  Crheophylatos.) 

1034  MICHAEL  IV.  emperor  of  the  East 
1036  ftiVtm  L  (son  of  Canute)  king  of  England. 
1039  Hevkt  III.  emperor  of  Germanr. 

Ctftltte  II.  or  iKftHiMftoU  king  of  England. 

Macbeth  usurps  the  throne  of  Scotland,  by  the 

murder  of  Duncan. 

1041  CntMrt  III.  (The  Confessor)  king  of  Enghuid, 

restores  the  Saxon  line. 

MICHAEL  y.  (Calaphales)  emperor  of  the 

East. 
•—^  The  Nonnans  settle  in  south  Italy— conquer 
Apulia. 

1042  CONSTANTINEX.(Monomachus)  emperor 

of  the  East. 

1043  The  Turks,  under  Tanfrolipix,  subdue  Persia. 
1046  5[  Pope  Gregory  VI.  (John  Gratian.) 
1046  1   Pope  Clement  II.  (Suidger.) 

1048  1  Pope  Damasus  IL  (Poppo.) 

1049  ^  Pope  Leo  IX.  (Bruno)  the  first  pope  who 

maintained  a  regular  army. 
1054  THEODORA,  empress  of  the  East. 
■  Pope  Leo  IX.  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans. 

1065  jr  Pone  Victor  II.  (Gebehard.) 

-  The  Turks  take  Bagdat,  and  overturn  the  em- 

pire of  the  Caliplu. 
1056  Hknry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1067  MALCOLM  IIL  (Canmore)  king  of  Scot- 

land. 

1 8  A  AC  I.  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  the  East. 

Hf  Pope  Stephen  X. 

1068  IF  JPope  Nicholas  IL 

-  —  The  Saracens  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  Robert 

Guiscard  the  Norman. 
mo  CONSTANTINE  XI.  ^Ducas)  emperor  of 

the  East. 
i  06Q  Philip  I.  Una  of  France. 
106\  iliM  of  the  GuelpW  axA  OXaSVi^iWvafti  lsj*i'CvwJ 


1008  Aimois,  JKUL,  ^ 
1010     RfaazM, 


Leo,  (rnxflt^y: 

Guido  Azetino,  Momkt 

/,  inv.  of  llosieal 

Scale. 
1029  Folbert  of  Char- 

tres,  d. 


Avicenna,  Arab,  M^i^ 


Campanes    of    Kovaro, 

GUber-Rad,£rM/.,</. 
Herman-Contractus, 
Math,,  d. 
Franco,  Math.^f, 
Geo.  Cedrinus,  Hkt„ 

/■ 


Guido  of  Amiens,  Poet 

/ 
Michael  Ceralarius,*/. 
Michael       Psellus, 

PhU.^f 
"^jaXAwvB.^     Earl     of 
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1061  Henry  lY.  of  Germany  on  his  knees  asks 

pardon  of  the  pope. 
^  ^o-a&  Alexander  II.  ( Ansalem  Badage.) 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1 066  ?QaTORl  II.  king  of  England,  reigned  nine  months. 

WiiXLUm  (the  Conqueror)  king  of  England. 

1068  ROMANUS  III.  (Diogenes)  emperor  of  the 

East. 

Edgar  Atheling  seeks  refae^  in  Scotland. 

Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  married  to 

Malcolm  king  of  Scotland. 

1070  The  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. 

1071  MICHAEL  VII.  (Ducas),  ANDRONICUS 

I.,  and  CONSTATINE  X.  joint-emperors 

of  the  East. 
1073  J"  Pope  Gregory  VII.  ^Hildebrand.) 
1076  The  emperor  Henry  IV.  excommunicated  and 

deposed  by  the  pope. 

1078  NICEPHORUS  (Boton)  emperor  of  the  East. 

1079  Doomsday-book  begun  by  William  the  Con- 

queror. 
1081  ALEXIUS  I.(Comnenus)emperorof  theEast. 

Henry  IV.  emperor  besieges  Rome. 

1084  Henry  IV.  re-crowned  emperor  of  Germany. 

1086  t  Pope  Victor  III.  (Didier.) 

1087  aamism  II.  (Rufus)  king  of  England. 

1088  5J  Pope  Urban  II.  (Odo  Bn.  of  Ostia.) 
1093  St.  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  died. 

DONALD  BANE  king  of  Scotland. 

1095  DUNCAN  II.  king  of  Scotland. 

Institution  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Je- 

rusalem. 

The  first  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. — Peter 

the  Hermit. 

1 097  Newcastle-on-Tyne  built  by  Malcolm  Canmore 

1098  Magnus  Barefoot,  king  of  Norway,  reduces 

Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Hebrides,  to 
complete  subjection  to  his  crown. 

The  Crusaders  take  Antioch. 

EDGAR  king  of  Scotland. 

1099  Jerusalem  taken  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. — 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  instituted. 

Pope  Paschal  II.  (Rainer.) 

IIOO 

I^entj}  I.  (Beauclerc)  king  of  England. 

110*2  Guiscard  of  Normandy  takes  the  title  of  king 

of  Naples. 
1104  Baldwin  king  of  Jerusalem  takes  Ptolemais. 

1106  Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1107  ALEXANDER  I.  king  of  Scotland. 

1108  Louis  VI.  (le  Gros)  Jang  of  France. 

1118  t  Pope  Gelasius  II.  (John  of  Gaeta.) 

The  order  of  Knights  Templars  instituted. 

JOHN  I.  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  the  East. 

1119  t  Pope  Calixtus  IL 

1123  The  ninth  General  Council — of  Lateraii. 

1124  DA  VI D  I.  king  of  Scotland. 
^PopeHonoriusII.  (Lambert.> 


lUustrioui  Persons, 


Suidas,  Lex.ff. 
Roswitha,  Nun. 
Ingulphus,  Hist. 


Const.  Afer,  Med.,/. 
1072  Peter  Damiani,  d. 


Matilda  Countess^f  Tu»- 
Spiers, 


cany. 
William    of 


Math.,/. 
William    of   Apulia, 
Poet,/. 
1 086  Marianus  Scotus,  d, 

Berenger,  Poet  of  Pro- 
vence, d. 
1089  Abp.  Lanfranc,  d» 
Gualfredo  of  Sienna, 

Poet,f. 
Peter  the  Hermit. 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 
RascelUnus  of  Com- 
peigne. 


Rodrigo  the  Cid,  d. 


1105  Raymont  Count  of 
Thoulouse,  Poet,  d. 
Nathan  Ben  Jechiel,  d, 

1109  Abp.  Anselm,  d. 

1110  Alhazen,  Math.,/. 
1113  Sigebert,  i^ts^,  (2. 

Anna  Comnena,£/i»^., 

/ 

Laurenzio,  o£V«:Q,\s3iM, 


\ 
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1125  LoTHARius  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
1130  ^  Pope  Innocent  II.  (Gregory  of  Papi.) 
1135  ;9tep1)en  king  of  England. 

1137  Louis  VII,  (le  June)  king  of  France,  married 

to  £leanor  of  Gaienne. 

The  Pandects  of  the  Roman  law  diseovered  at 

Amalphi. 

1138  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  Scots,  under  David  I.,  defeated  by  the 

English  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard. 

1139  The  tenth  General  Cooncil — of  Lateran. 
— -~  Alphonso  I.  king  of  Portugal,  rescues  that 

kingdom  from  the  Saracens. 

1140  The  Uanon  Law  first  introduced  mto  Eng- 

land. 

1141  Stephen  kin?  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  the 

battle  of  Lincoln  by  the  troops  of  Matilda. 

1143  Stephen  recovers  his  kingdom. 

y  Pom  Caslestin  II.  (Guy  Car.  of  St.  Mark.) 

MANUEL  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  the  East. 

1144  5  I^ope  Lucius  II.  (Gerard  Card,  of  Prus.) 

1145  i  Pope  Eugene  III.  (Abbot  Bernard.) 
1147  The  second  Crusade  excited  by  St.  Bernard. 

1 150  The  study  of  the  Civil  Law  revived  at  Bologna. 

1151  The  Canon  Law  is  collected  by  Gratian,  a 

monk  of  Bologna. 
115*2  F&BDBRic  I.  (Barbarossa)  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

1153  MALCOLM  IV.  kin?  of  Scotland. 

^  Pope  Anastasius  IV,  (Conrad  Bp.  of  Sa 

bine.) 
'  Treaty  of  Winchester.— Compromise  between 

king  Stephen  and  Prince  Henry. 

1154  iftenri?  II.  (Plantagenet)  king  of  England. 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare.) 

?he  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
disturb  Italy. 

1157  The  bank  of  Venice  instituted. 

1158  Interview  between  Henry  II.  and  Malcolm  IV. 

at  Carlisle. 

1159  U  Pope  Alexander  lU.  (Roland  of  Bandi- 

nelli.) 

1160  The  Albigenses  maintain  heretical  doctrines. 

1164  Institution  of  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights  in 

Germany, 

T.  Becket  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Clar- 
endon. 

1165  WILLIAM  (the  Lion)  king  of  Scotland. 

1171  T.  Becket  murdered  at  Canterbury. 

1172  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 
1177  Justices  of  Assize  in  Elngland  first  appointed 

about  this  time. 

1179  The  eleventh  General  Council— of  Lateran. 

1180  Philip  Atigustus  Hng  of  France, 
'         ALEXIUS  II.  (Conmenus)  emperor  of  the 

East. 


I 


lUuttHous  Penone, 

Tograi,  Hariri,  Sharfiul 
din,  Arab.  Poei$, 


Will,    of    Malembury, 

H%8i.,f. 

Peter  Abelard,  <f. 


Gratian,  Monk^f. 

GeoC  of  Momnouth,/! 

St.  Bernard,  d, 
Ben  Edris  of  Nubia, 

Geog,^/. 
Eustathius,  Com.  on 

Hom.^f, 
Sylvester     Gerald, 

Hist.,/, 


1163  Eloisa,  d. 

Peter  Lombard,  d, 
Aben  Ezra,  Theol.,/, 
Hen.  of  Huntingdon, 

/. 
1166  Aelred,J^M^.,d. 


Ran.  de  Granville,/. 
Joseph  of  Exeter,/ 


JSast.  \ 

1181  t  Pope  Luclua  111.  (.K\>aX^  Viw^-  ^"^  ^H 
Praxade.) 
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1183  ANDRONICUS  (Comnenns)  emperor  of  the 

East. 
1185  t  Pope  Urban  III.  (Hubert  CriveUi.) 

ISAAC  ANGELUS  emperor  of  the  East. 

1187  1  Pope  Gregory  VIII.  (Oct.  20.) 

The  city  of  J  erusalem  taken  by  baladin. 

5  Pope  Clement  III.  (P.  Scofaro.    Dec.  19.) 

1189  RUtiaTO  I.  (CoBur  de  Lion)  king  of  England. 

The  third  Crusade  under  Richi^  I.  and  Philip 

Augustus. 

1190  Henry  VI.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1191  t  Pope  Calestin  III.  (Hy.  Bobocard.) 

1192  Richard  I.  defeats  Saladin  in  the  battle  of 

Ascalon. 

Ghiy  of  Lusignan  king  of  Jerusalem. 

1195  ALEXIUS  III.  (ANGELUS  the  Tyrant) 
emperor  of  the  East. 

1198  Philip  emperor  of  Gerinany. 

^  Pope  Innocent  III.  (Caxd.  Lothaire.) 

1199  SoDn  king  of  England. 
1200 

1202  The  fourth  Crusade  sets  out  from  Venice. 
Constantinople   taken   by  the    French   and 

Venetians. 

1203  ALEXIUS  IV.  and  MURBZUPHLUS  em- 

rors  of  the  East. 

1204  BALDWIN  1.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 

and  THEODORE  I.  (Lascaris)  emperor 

of'Nicsea. 

The  Inquisition  established  by  pope  Innocent 

1206  HENRY  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
1208  Otho  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 

London  incorporated,  obtains  a  charter  for 

electing  its  Mayor  and  Magistrates. 

1210  Crusade  against  the  AJbigenses,  under  Mont- 
fort. 

1212  Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1214  ALEXANDER  II,  king  of  Scotland. 

1215  The  twdfih  General  Council  of  Lateran,  at 

Rome. 
■         Magna  Charta  signed  by  king  John. 

1216  i^enrj?  lU.  king  of  England. 

PETER  and  JOHN  DUCAS  emperors  of 

the  East. 
Hf  Pope  Honorius  III.  (Savelli^ 

1218  Fifth  Crusade  under  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary. 

1219  ROBERT  emperor  of  the  East. 
Damietta  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 


Ilhutrious  Persons. 
Walter  de  Mapes,/ 


John  of  Salisbury,  d, 
Brito     Armoricus, 

Poet,/, 
Giraldus     Cambren- 

sis,/! 
Will.ofNewburgh,/. 
Wemerus,  d, 
Roger   of    Hoveden, 


Ville  Hardouin,  Hist.,/, 

Peter  of  Blois,  Hist.,  d, 

Gerv,ofCanterbury,/I 

Saxo    Grammaticus, 

Hist.,f. 
Ralph  deDireto,i7»^., 

/. 
Walter  of  Coventry. 


Averrhoes,  Med.^  d. 
Maimonides  of  Comuba, 

Ph.  Ganltier  de  Cha- 
tillon,  Poetyf, 


1223  Louis  VIII  king  of  France. 

1226  Institution  of  the  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and 

St.  Francis. 
—  St.  Louis  IX.  king  of  France, 

1227  t  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (Ugolino.) 
— -  Gengiskan  and  the  Tartars  overrun  the  empire 

of  the  Saracens. 

1228  BALDWIN  II.  French  emperor  oi  Com\a»r\QiwvTi^«Qsi 

tinople,  \     1&^.AjKW^'^>^» 


1224  Raymond  of  Thou- 
louse,  d. 


\ 
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lUuMtriout  Pertotu. 


Snorro    Storleson,   fhe 

Edda,d, 
l244Jo.deSacToboseo/i. 
Alex.  Halensis,  d, 
William  of  Britany, 

Poet,/, 
Nicholas     de    Bxay, 

Poet,/. 
1250  Albufwagi,  Hid., 

f.—d,  1286. 


Mat.  Paris,  Htst.,  d. 
Robert  of  Glo'ster,^ 
first  EngUah  writer 
in  rhyme. 


1234  The  Inquisition  committed  to  the  Dominican 

monks. 
1237  Russia    brought    under    subjection    by    the 

Tartars. 

1240  Sixth  Crusade  under  Frederic  II.  and  Ricbard 

Earl  of  Cornwall. 

1241  t  Pope  CsBlestin  IV.  (Castiglione.) 
1243  i  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (Fiesco.) 
1245  The  thirteenth  General  Council,  held  at  Lyons. 
— —  The  emperor  Frederick  deposed. 

1248  llie  seventh  Crusade  under  St.  Louis. 

1249  ALEXANDER  III.  king  of  ScotUnd. 
1251  Conrad  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1254  t  Pope  Alexander  IV.  (Reinald.) 
Interregnum  in  the  empire  of  Germany,  from 

the  death  of  Conrad  IV.  in   1254,  to  the 
election  of  Rodolph  in  1273. 

1255  THEODORE  1  l.(Lascaris)emperorof  Nicsea 

1258  Bagdat  taken  by  the  Tartars.— End  of  the 

empire  of  the  Saracens. 
— —  Famous  parliament  at  Oxford — ^the  24  barons, 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  seize  and  admi- 
inster  the  government  of  England. 

1259  JOHN  (Lascaris')  emperor  of  Nicaea. 

1260  MICHAEL  (Palaeologus)  emperor  of  Nicsea. 
— —  The  Flagellants  preach  baptism  with  blood. 

1261  J  Pope  Urban  iV.  (Panteleon.) 
— —  The  Greek  emperors  recover  Constantinople 

from  the  French. 

1 263  The  Norwegians  invade  Scotland,  andare  defeat- 
ed by  Alexander  HI.  in  the  battle  of  Largs. 

1265  IF  Pope  Clement  IV.  (Foulquois.) 

First  regular  parliament  in  England,  deputies 

summoned  by  writs  to  parliament. 

-  Henry  III.  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  the 

battle  of  Lewes. 

Charles  count  of  Anjou  king  of  Sicily. 

1270  The  eighth  and  last  Crusade. — St.  Louis  dies 

before  Tunis. 
Philip  III.  (the  Bold)  king  of  France. 

1271  H  Pope  Gregory  X.  (Thibaud.) 

1272  ^tDdTlr  I.  (Longshanks)  king  of  England. 
.  1273  Rodolph  (of  Hapsburg)  emperor  of  Germany, 

first  of  the  Austrian  family. 
1274  The /ourteefith  General  Council  held  at  Lyons 
— the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  re-united. 

1276  IT  Pope  Innocent  V.  (Tarentaise.) 

^  Pope  Adrian  V.  (Ottoboni.) 

^  Pope  John  XXI.  (Peter  Bp.  of  Tusculum.) 

1277  H  Pope  Nicholas  III.  (Gaetan.) 

1281  t  Pope  Martin  IV.  (St.  Coecilia.) 

1282  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  when  8000  French  were 

massacred  in  Sicily  in  one  night.  J 

1283  ANDRONlCCJSIi.  (PalsBologus)  emperor  of  Joannes  a  Janua,  Gr., 

the  East.  /. 

The  conquest  of  "Wa\ea\>7  "E.^'wm^I.        »    \ 

1285  IF  Pope  HonoriuslV,  (^^em>)  Nmii»ft^^^fii*ws^,P\a. 
Philip  IV.  (the  Fair )  king  of  France. 


Montfort,  Earl  of  Leice- 
ster, d. 


Nic.  Pisano,/  of  moa. 
Ital.  Sculpt.,  d. 
Marco  Pola,  Trav, 
^\xDB.)sin,Arab.Hist.,d, 

St.  T.  Aquinas,  d. 
St.  Bonaventuia,  d. 


1280    Albertus     Mair., 
PhU.,  d. 
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1286  MARGARET  (of  Norway)queen  of  Scotland. 

1288  II  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 

1290  Interregnum  in  Scotland  for    two    years. — 

Competition  between  Brace  and  Baliol  for 
the  crown,  decided  by  Edward  I. 

1291  Ptolemais  taken  by  the  Turks. — End  of  the 

Crusades 

1292  JOHN  BALIOL  king  of  Scotland. 

Adolphus  (of  Nassau)  emperor  of  Germany. 

11  Pope  Cselestin  V.  (Peter  de  Mouron.) 

1293  Jubilee  first  celebrated  at  Rome. 

From  this  year  there  is  a  regular  succession  of 

En^ish  Parliaments. 

1294  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  (B.  Caietan.) 

1295  MICHAEL  ANDRONICUS  joint  emperor 

of  the  East. 

1296  Interregum  in  Scotland  for  eight  years. — Sir 

William  Wallace  nobly  supports  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  defeats  the  English  at  Stir- 
ling, and  drives  them  out  of  the  kine^dom. 

1297  Wallace  chosen  regent  of  Scotland, — defeated 

at  Falkirk,  July  22, 1298,  and  resigns  the 
regency. 

Statute  of  Edward  I. — No  taxes  without  con- 

sent of  parliament. 

1298  Albert  I.  (of  Austria)  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  present  Turkish  empire    begins    under 

Ottoman  in  Bithynia. 

1299  ])  Ottoman  or  Othoman  first  sultan  and  founder 

of  the  Turkish  empire. 
1300 

1301  Quarrel  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  pope 

Boniface  VIII. 

1302  Comyn  and  Eraser  defeat  the  English  thrice 

in  one  day. 
i— —  The  mariners'  compass  said  to  be  discovered 

1303  1  Pope  Benedict  XI.  (N.  Bocasin.) 

1304  Wallace  betrayed,  delivered  up,  and  put  to 

death  by  Edward  I. 

1305  ^  Pope  Clement  V.  (B.  de  Goth.) 

1306  ROBERT  L  (Bruce)  king  of  ScotLmd. 

1307  The  establishment  of  the  Swiss  republics. 
—  StrtnatH  II.  king  of  England. 

1308  Henry  VII.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Donati  killed  at  Florence. 

The  seat  of  the  popes  transferred  to  Avignon 

for  seventy  years. 

1310  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 

Jerusalem. 

1311  The^^^^een^A  General  Council  held  at  Vienne 

in  Dauphiny. 
— —  Pierce  Gaveston,  favourite  of  Edward  II.  put 
to  death. 

1312  The  Knights  Templars  suppressed  by  Philip! 

the  Fair.  ' 

1314  The  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce  doioaX.  ^c^ 
EngUsh  mider  Edward  II.  at  Basvuoc^^vrnO 


'      Ilhuirious  Persons. 

Thomas  Lermont,  of 
Ercildowne,  called 
*'  Thomas  the 

Arnold  di  Lapo,^  of 
mod,  Ital.  Archt,jr, 


Brunetto,  Lai.  Rhet,  d 


Cimabue,  Painter^  d. 


Abram  Ben  Casa, 
Astron.,  d. 


Job.  Dun  Scotus,  d, 
Fordun,  Hist.^  d% 
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1330  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  d. 


Durandus,  d. 


Sir    J.     Mandeville, 
Trav,,f, 


1814  Lewis  V.  (of  Bavaria)  emperor  of  Crermany. 

—  Loui»  X,  (HutinJ  kin^  o/ France. 

1315  John  king  of  France. 

1316  ^  Pope  John  XXII.  (James  d*  Guse.) 

—  PMUp  V,  (the  Long)  Jang  (^France, 
1321  CharUa  IV.  (the  Fair)  king  of  France. 

1327  «BfttDatII  III.  king  of  England. 

1328  ANDR0NICU8  III.  (Palsologos)  emperor 

of  the  East. 

Philip  VI.  (of  VdUns)  king  (^France. 

— *—  ;)  Orchanes  or  Urchan  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1329  DAVID  II.  king  of  Scotland.-^Bandolph 

earl  Murray  Regent. 

1331  The  Teutonic  Knights  settle  in  Prussia. 

1332  Edward  Baliol,  assisted  by  Edward  III.,  is 

crowned  at  Scone,  king  of  Scots,  but  is  soon 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom. 

1333  Casimir  III.  (the  Great)  king  of  Poland. 
The  Scots  defeated  by  Edward  III.  at  Hali- 

doun  Hill,  July  19. 

1334  ^  Pope  Benedict  XIL  (James  Foumier.) 

1340  Gunpowder  invented  by  Swartz,  a  monk  of|Nich.  de  Lyra,  d. 

Cologne. 

—  Oil  painting  said  to  be  invented  by  John  Van 

Eyk. 

1341  JOHN  Y.  (Palaologus)  emperor  of  the  East. 
■  John    Cantacuzene,    his    tutor,    usurps    the 

throne. 

1342  IT  Pope  Clement  VI.  (Peter  Roger.) 

1346  Battle  of  Crecy,  won  by  Edward  III.  and  the 

Black  Prince  over  the  French. 
— —  Battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David  II.  of  Scot- 
land is  taken  prisoner. 

1347  Charles  IV.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Nicola  Rienzi  assumes  the  go  vemment  of  Rome. 

1349  The  first  great  pestilence  in  England,  from 

31st  May  to  29th  September. 
The  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted  by  Ed- 
ward III. 

1350  Peter  (the  Cruel)  king  of  Castile. 

1351  John  II.  king  of  France. 

1352  1[  Pope  Innocent  VI.  (Stephen  d'  Albert.) 
■         The  'rurks  first  enter  Europe. 
1356  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  m  which  John  II. 

king  of  France  is  taken  prisoner,  and  after- 
wards brought  to  London. 

1358  Great  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  in  France 

to  recover  their  freedom. 

1359  J)  Amurath  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1361  The  second  great  pestilence  in  England  from 

ISth  of  August  to  3d  May,  1362. 

1362  5  Pope  Urban  V.  (William  of  Gevaudan.) 

—  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from 
French  to  English. 

Charles  V.  king  of  France. 


Ilhuiriotu  Persons. 
Mondini  de  Lnzzi,  f.  of 

Mod,  Anatomy. 
Guy  £.  of  Warwick,  d. 
Raym.  Lulli,  PM.,  d. 
L3lSJoia.yme,Hisi^d. 
P.  di'  Albano,  PJ^., 

d.  ab. 
1321  Dante, /qfJIforf. 

Ital.  Poetry,  d. 
Castmc.  Castracani,  d. 


William  Occam,  d. 
1345Abulfeda,£rw^.,J. 


Richard  of  Bury,  d. 


Jo.  Math.  &  Ph.  Villani, 

Hi8t.,f. 
Laur.  Minot,  Er^.  Poet, 

ab. 


Blind  Harry,  Poet,  ab. 


1363  Edward  Baliol,  d. 


1364  Charles  V.  king  of  France.  1373  Jo.  Barbour,  Poet. 

1369  The  third  great  peatVLeiiCft  m'EA!i^"aaxJi^^W\^T4P<&ttw:ch^i*o«<,  t^. 


1370 


2d  July  to  29ih  Seiplem\>«. 
IT  Pope  Gregory  XI.  ^Potet 'Ro^fst.^ 
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1371  ROBERT  II,  (Stuart)  king  of  Scotland. 

1377  The  popes  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 

Ei((ar(  XL  king  of  England 

— -  Wickliffe's  doctrines  propagated  in  England. 

1378  The  schism  of  the  double  popes  at  Rome  and 

Avignon  begins,  and  continues  thirty-eight 
years. 

—  ITPope  Urban  VI.  Rome,  (B.  Prignauo.) 

tT  Pope  Clement  VII.  Avignon. 

-—^  Wbnceslaus  emperor  of  Germany,  deposed 

in  1400. 

1380  CharleB  VI.  king  of  France, 
Tamerlane  invades  and  subdues  Chorassau. 

1381  Insurrection  of  the  English  peasantry  under 

Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 
— ^  Peace  between  Venice  and  (renoa. 

■  Bills  of  Exchange  first  used  in  England. 

1383  Cannon  first  used  by  the  English  in  the  defence 

of  Calais. 

1384  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeds 

to  the  earldom  of  Flanders. 
1386  Tamerlane  subdues  Georgia. 

1388  Battle  of  Otterbum  between  Percy  (Hotspur) 

and  Douglas. 

1389  \  Pope  Boniface  IX.  (Peter  TomiciUi.) 

1390  ROBERT  III.  king  of  Scotland, 
— —  ])  Bajazet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1391  MANUEL  II.  (Palseologus)  emperor  of  the 

East. 

1392  The  Cape  of  Gt)od  Hope  disco^^ed  by  the 

Portuguese.  ' 

1394  The  Jews  banished  from  France  by  Charles  VL 

—  U  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  (Anti-pope.) 

1395  Si^smund  king  of  Hungary  defeated  by  Ba- 

jazet I. 

1398  Tamerlane  subdues  part  of  Hindostan,  and 

takes  Delhy. 

1399  ^mn  IV.  king  of  England. 
1400 
— ^  ROBBRT  (Ct.  Palatine)  emperor  of  Germany. 

1402  Bajazet  is  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  the 

battle  of  Angoria. 

—  J)  Solyman  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

Battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  in  which  the  Scots 

are  defeated. 

1403  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  Hotspur  is 

killed. 

1404  If  Pope  Innocent  VII.  (MeUoratL) 

1405  Death  of  Tamerlane. 

1406  JAMES  I.  king  of  Scotland. 
— ^  U  Popne  Gregory  XII.  (A.  Corrario.) 

1409  Council  of  Pisa,  pope  Gregory  deposed. 

Muza  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

— —  U  Pope  Alexander  V.  (Peter  Philarcius.) 

1410  j  Pope  John  XXII.  (B.  Cossa.) 

1411  SioiSMUND  emperor  ox  Germany. 

The  University  of  St  AndieVa  m  ^<»^\asv.i\ 

founded.  \ 


lUiMriotu  PenoM. 

1376  Ed.  BUck  Pr.,  d. 
Ralph  Higden,  Hist.^  d. 


Mat.of  We&tBLyHist.,d, 
Bert,  du  Giiesclin,  d. 


1385  Wickliffe,  Jirst 
Er^.  translator  of 
the  Bible,  d. 


Hy.  Enyghton,  Hist.  d. 


Froissart,  Hid.,  d, 
Gower,  Chaucer,  Foets 
d. 


1408  Owen  Glendour,  d. 
Nich.  Flamel  Aloh.f  d. 


\ 
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1413  lettrs  Y.  king  of  England. 

1414  The  amjentee^h  General  Conncil,  held  at  Con- 

stance,  in  which  two  popes  were  deposed, 
and   the  popedom  remained  vacant  near 
three  years. 
p  Mahomet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1415  Henry  Y.  defeats  the  French  at  Agincourt. 

John  Huss  condemned  hy  the  Council  of  Con- 

stance for  heresy,  and  humed. 
141Q  Jerome  of  Prague  condemned  hy  the  same 

Council,  and  humed. 
1417  U  Pope  Martin  Y.  (Otho  Colonna.) 
— —  Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags. 

1420  The  island  of  Madeira  discovered  hy  the  Por- 

tugese. 

1421  JOHN   VI.  (PalsBologus)  joint  emperor  of 

the  East. 

1422  Amurath  hesieges  Constantinople. 

2  Amurath  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

feentj  YI.  king  of  England. 

Charles  VII.  king  ofFrartce, 

James  I.  king  of  Scots  liberated  from  Captivity 

by  the  English. 
1425  JOHN  YH.   (Palseologus)  emperor  of  the 

East. 

The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  instituted  hy 

James  I. 
1428  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  compels  the 

English  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  town. 
1431  IT  Pope  Eugene  lY.  TG.  Condolraere.) 

The  eighteenth  General  Council,  held  at  Pavia, 

Sienna,  and  Basle. 
■  Rise  of  the  Medici  family  in  Florence. 

1436  Paris   recovered   by   the    French   from    the 

English. 

1437  JAMES  II.  king  of  Scotland. 

1438  Albert  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1439  Re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  established  in  France. 

1440  Frederick  III.  emperor  of  Grermany. 
*——  Invention  of  the  art  of  printing  by  John  Giit- 

tenberg  at  Strasburg. 

1444  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary  killed  in  battle 

with  the  Turks. 

1445  CONSTANTINE  XI.  (Palsologus)  the  last 

emperor  of  the  Elast. 

1446  Great  inundation  of  the  sea  in  Holland. 

1447  %  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  (Sarzana.) 

Rise  of  the  Sforza  family  at  Milan. 

1450  5  Mahomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. — Extinc- 
tion OF  THE  Eastern  Empire  of  the 
Romans. 

End  of  the  English  government  in  France. 


lUustriotu  Penom. 


Em.  Chrysoloras,  d. 


1419P.Ailly,rAeo;.,</. 
Alain  Chartier,  Poet^  d. 


T.  Walsingham,  Hist^  d, 

1424   Earl  of  Buchan, 
Const,  of  France^  <L 

Monstrelet,  Hist.y/, 
Joan  of  Arc,  d. 


James  I.,  Poet,  d, 
Scanderbeg,  f. 

1443  L.  Aretin,  d. 


Lj^dgate,  Poet,  d.  ah. 
Humph.  D.  of  Glo'ster, 
d. 
A\h&vt\^Archt.ofCh. 

at  Rimini,  f. 
Majano,^  rcM.  of  Pal, 
of  St,  Marco, 


1455  f  Pope  Calixtus  111.  ( Al.  Borria.) 

• Battle  of  St.  Albarfs,  ^Viexe  tt.«>Tin  ^V  S&\ 

taken  prisoner  by  the  duVe  oIXot^.  ^ 

1458  ^PopePiua  n.CfeT^«a«S»i\N\Tffl^c»\wasBU, 
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1459  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  invented. 

1460  JAMES  III.  king  of  Scotland. 


1461 


Battle  of  Wakefield — the  Duke  of  York  killed.  J.  Guttenbei^fif,  d. 


to 
of 


OBIltDartr  lY.  king  of  England. 
— —  Louis  XI,  king  of  France, 

Battle  of  Teuton — Lancasterians  defeated. 

1464  U  Pope  Paul  II.  (Peter  Barbo.) 

1468  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  riven 

James  ill.  of  Scotland,  as  the  dowry 
Christiern  of  Denmark's  daughter. 

1470  Henry  VI.  restored  to  the  throne  of  Endand. 

1471  Battle  of  Bamet,  where  Warwick  is  killed. — 

Battle  of  Tewkesbury— Lancasterians  total- 
ly defeated. 
Edward  IV.  restored. — Prince  Edward  of  Lan- 
caster basely  murdered  by  Clarence  and 
Gloucester. — Death  of  Henry  VI. 

%  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  (Albriscola  de  hi  Rovera.) 

1474  Cape  de  Verd  islands  discovered  by  the  Portu- 

guese. 

1475  E^ard  IV.  invades  France. — Peace  of  Pao- 

quigni  purchased  by  the  French. 

1478  The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  ^gainst  the  Medici 

at  Florence  suppressed.     The  authority  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  established. 

1479  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  unite  the  kingdoms  of 

Arragon  and  Castile. 

Russia  freed  from  subjection  to  the  Tartars  by 

John  I.  (Vasilaviche)  the  Great. 
1481  ])  Bajazet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1483  Charles  VIII.  Hng  of  France, 
. fi^JtoWlr  V.  king  of  England,  April  9. — Richard 

duke  of  Gloucester  Protector. 

Edward  V.  and  his  brother  murdered^  June  25. 

Riciiarlr  III.  king  of  England. 

1484  ^  Pope  Innocent  VIIL  (J.  B.  Cibo.) 

1485  Battle  of  BoswortK  in  which  Richard  IIL  is 

killed,  August  22. 
il^enTS  VII.  kmg  of  England,  first  of  the  house 

of  Tudor.— Union  of  the  houses  of  York  and 

Lancaster. 
1488  JAMES  IV.  king  of  Scotland. 

1491  Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. — 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

1492  H  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Roderick  Borgia.) 

Hispaniola  and  Cuba  discovered  by  Columbus. 

1493  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1494  Expedition  of  Charles  VIU.  into  Naples. 

Algebra  first  known  in  Europe. 

America  discovered  by  Columbus. 

1497  The  Portuguese,  under  Vasco  de  Gbma,  double 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sail  to  the  East 
Indies. 


niustHom  Persons. 
Poggio  of  Florence,  d. 
John  Faust,/'. 


Rowley,  Poet,  f 


Cosmo  de  Medici,  d. 

1465  Laur.  Vulla,  d. 

JEsu  Sylvius,  d, 

Regiomontanus,  d,- 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  d. 


1472  Car.  Bessarion,  d. 


Theod.  Graza,  d. 


Philelphus,  d, 
B.  Platina,  d. 


Picus  Mirandola,  f. 
Pomp.  Loetus,/f  irf.,/. 
Alexr.  ab  Alexandro, 

Hist.,f 
ChanconaiIes,//is^.,yi 

1490  Boiardo,  Poet,  d. 

Annio  de  Vertibo,  d, 

Caxton,  Printer,  d. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  d* 
Politian,  d. 


Savanarola,  Theol,^  d. 


1498  Louis  XII.  kin^  of  France. 
Savanarola  burned  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for 

preaching  a^inst  the  vices  of  the  cIqt^.     \ 

1499  Louis  Xn.  tales  possession  oi  t\i% 'NlWa.ue&e.  N^wc^.'^vsvccoa.^. 
Sebastian  Cabot  lands  in  Nort\i  Am«a\«jb.       \    N  ttaojasa  ^^Qcwssa^  3 
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1522  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by 
a  ship  of  Magellan's  squadron. 

—  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1523  Solyman  the  Magnificent  takes  Belgrade. 
If  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Julius  de  Medicis.) 
Sweden  and  Denmark  embrace  Protestantism. 
Battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  is  taken 

prisoner  by  Charles  V. 
Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  when  the  latter  is  set  at  liberty.  < 
1527  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Charles  V.       iConst  de  Bourb.,  d, 
—^  Pizarro  and  Dahnagro  mWU  ^^  eta^Yc^  wv    5 ,  ¥tq,Wl.^  Pr.,  d, 

Peru  \ 

1528  Beroluiion  of  Genoa  ^):y  AnAiwj^Ti^f^.         \k.\yQ.w,Pu.>»i.  i. 


1526 


Jot.  Pontanus,  d. 


P.  Beroaldos,  Hist.^  d, 
Columbus,  d. 


Csesar  Borgia,  d. 
Americanus  Yespuetius, 

d. 
P.  de  Comines,  Hist.^  d. 


Gbuton  de  Foiz,  d, 
Rob.  Fabian,  ffisi,,  d» 


A.  C.  lUuUrious  Penom. 

1500 

-—  Brazil  discovered  by  the  Portugese. 
— -—  Maximilian  divides  Germany  mto  six  circles, 
and  adds  four  more  in  1512. 

1503  U  Pope  Pius  III.  ^Francis  Picolomini.) 

II  Pope  Julius  II.  (Julian  de  la  Rovera.) 

— —  Battle  of  Cerizoles — ^the  French  lose  Naples. 

1504  Philip  I.  king  of  Spain. — 1506.  Jane  his  queen. 

1506  The  Sugar  Cane  first  planted  in  Uispaniola 

from  the  Canaries. 
— ^  The  building  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome  com 
menced. 

1507  Madagascar  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1508  League  of  Cambray  against  the  Venetians. 

1509  iHenrj  VIII.  king  of  Enghind. 

Battle  of  Agnadello,  May  14. 

1511  Cuba  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 
—— —      Selim  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1512  The  French  defeat  the  Venetians  at  Ravenna. 

1513  Battle  of  Flodden,  fatal  to  the  Scots,  Sept.  11. 
• The  English  defeat  the  French  in  the  battle  of|C.  Rhodigin,  Gram^/, 

the  Spurs. 

JAMES  V.  kinff  of  Scotland. 

^  Pope  Leo  X.  (John  de  Medicis.) 

1515  Framds  I.  Mng  of  France. 
— — —  Battle  of  Marignan,  in  which  the  French  defeat 

the  Swiss. 

1516  Charles  I.  (emperor  Charles  V.)  king  of  Spain. 

Barbarossa  seizes  the  kingdom  of  "Algiers. 

1517  The  Reformation  in  Germany  begun  by  Luther. 

—  The  Turks  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the 

Mamelukes  in  Egjrpt. 
■  Negroes  first  carried  to  America. 

1518  Leo  X.  condemns  Luther^s  doctrines. 

1519  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Grermany. 

—  Magellan  explores  the  South  Seas. 

1520  ])  Solyman  II.  (the  Magnificent)  emperor  of 

the  Turks. 
•— ~  Sweden  and  Denmark  united. 
Massacre  of  Stockholm  by  Christiem  II.  and 

Archbishop  Trollo. 

1521  U  Pope  Adnan  VI.  (Adrian  Florent.) 
— ^  Gustavus  Vasa  king  of  Sweden. 

Cortez  completes  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 


Bap.  Mantuanns,  Poet, 

d. 
Step.  Hawes,  Poet^f, 
Card.  Ximenes,  dC 


Card.  Adrian,  d, 
John  Colet,  d, 
Leon,  da  Vinci,  /l  of 
Mod.  PcUnt.^  d, 
Raphael,  Painter^  d. 
H.  Boece,  llisL,  d. 
H.     Stephens,     sen., 
Pr.t  a. 


Grawin  Douglas,  Poet^  d, 
P.  Melancthon,  f. 


Linacre,  Med^  d. 
Pistor,  Theol.,f. 


I 
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1528  Gustavus  Ericson  crowned  king  of  Sweden. 

1529  Diet  of  Spires  against  the  Huguenots,  then 

first  termed  Protestants. 

Peace  of  Cambray,  Aurast  5. 

1530  The  league  of  Smalcald  between  the  Protes- 

tants. 

1531  Michael  Servetus  burned  for  heresy  at  Cfeneva. 

1532  The  treaty  of  Nuremberg,  August  2. 

— ^  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  new-model 
led  by  James  Y 

1534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England. 

■jl  Pope  Paul  III.  (Alex.  Famese.) 

Barbarossa  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

Jack  of  Leyden  heads  the  Anabaptists  at 

Munster. 

1535  The  society  of  the  Jesuits  instituted  by  Igna- 

tius Loyola. — Sanctioned  by  the  Pope  1540. 

Expedition  of  Charles  Y.  agamst  Tunis. 

1538  Treaty  of   Nice    between   Charles    Y.    and 

Francis  I 
The  Bible  in  English  appointed  to  be  read  in 

the  churches  of  England. 
1540  Dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England  by 

Henry  YIII. 
1542  Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Solway  Moss. 
MARY  queen  of  Scotland. 

1544  The  French  defeat  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.  in 

the  battle  of  Cerizoles.    The  treaty  of  Crepi. 

1545  The  last  General  Council  held  at  Trent  against 

the  alleged  errors  of  Luther,  Zuingle,  and 
Calvin,  D^fins,  which  continued   eighteen 
years. 
The  Scots  defeat  the  English  at  Ancram  Muir. 

1546  Cardinal  Beaton,  Abp.  of  St.  Andrew^s,  assas- 

sinated. 

1547  Fiesco^s  conspiracy  at  Genoa. 

~-—  The  battle  of  Mulberg,  in  which  the  Protest- 
ants are  defeated,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
taken  prisoner. 

©trtoartt  VI.  king  of  England. 

Henry  II,  king  of  France, 

1547  Battle  of  Pinkey  in  Scotland*  where  the  Scots 

are  defeated  by  the  English,  December  10. 

1548  The  Interim  granted  by  Charles  Y.  to  the 

Protestants. 
1550  U  Pope  Julius  III.  (del  Monte.) 

1552  The  treaty  of  Passau  between  Charles  Y.  and 

the  Elector  of  Saxony,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Lutheranism. 

1553  M^VBi  queen  of  England. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded. 

1555  ^  Pope  Marcellus  IL  (Marcel  Cervin.) 

t  Pope  Paul  lY.  (Caraffa.) 

Many  bishops  burned  in  England  by  Mary. 

1556  The  emperor  Charles  Y.  ab£cates. 

Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany 

Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 


lUvstrUnu  Persons. 
Machiavelli,  Hiat^  d. 


B.  Donatus,  O.,  d. 
A.  Alciat,  Poet,  d, 
Sannazarius,  Poeiy  d, 
W.  Dunbar,  Poet, 

1531  Zuinglius,  d, 
Occolampadius,  d. 
Card.  Wolsey,  d, 

1 533  L.  Ariosto,  Poet,  d, 

C.  Agrippa,  d. 

Sir  T.  More,  bek 

M.  Accursius,  PML,J', 
1536  Erasmus,  d. 


Budeus  Ictus,  d, 
^oban.Hessus,  Poet^ 

d, 
Guicciordini,flM<. ,  d, 
Jo.'  Mai'or,  Hist.^  d, 
Jo.  Bale,  Biog.yf, 

1541  Paracelsus,  PAys., 
d, 
T.  Wyatt,  Poet,  d, 

1542A.Pighius,i»f(rfA.rf. 

1543  Copernicus,  PA^., 
dis.  the  true  sys,  of 
the  univ. 

1544  L.  Baif,  Poet,  d. 
CI.  Marot,  Poet,  d. 
OL  Magnus,  Hist.,  d, 

1545  Bellai,  Poet,  d. 

1546  Jovius,  Hist.,  d, 
Ed.  BaH,  Hist.,  d. 
Mart.  Luther,  d. 
Howard,  E.  of  Surrey, 

d. 

1547  Lud.  Yives,  d. 
Card.  Bembo,  d, 
Pentinger,  Geog.,  d, 
Yatablus,  Gram.,  d. 
Card.  Sadoletus,  d, 

1550  Trissino,  Poet,  d, 
Sleidan,  Hist,,  d. 

1551  J.  Leland,  Ant,,  d. 
Mart;  Bucer,  d. 

1553  Babbelais,  d, 
J.Dubravius,£rt5<.,rf, 
Fracastorv^v  P  ^^^>  ^^^ 


J657  PMlip  II,  defeats  the  French  at  St.  Qmutm.  \     K^%^^».^M«A..,^ 


\ 
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1558 


1561 

1562 

1563 
1564 

1566 


1567 


1568 


1569 


1571 
1572 


1578 
1579 


Calais  taken  by  the  French  from  the  English. 

^\{^9M^  queen  of  England. 

The  French  defeated  at  Grravelines. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  married  to  the  Daaphin. 

^  Pope  Pius  IV.  (J.  Angelo  de  Medicis.) 

Francis  J  J.  Idng  of  France. 

Treaty  of  Catteau  Cambresis. 

Charles  IX.  king  of  France. 

Conspiracy  of  iijnboise,  formed  by  the  party 

uf  Cond6  against  that  of  Gruise. — Beginning 

of  the  civil  wars  in  France. 
The  Reformation  completed  in  Scotland  by 

Knox. 
The  Papal  authority  abolished  by  Parliament 

in  Scotland. 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  arrives  in  Scotland  from 

France. 
Battle  of  Dreux. — Victory  of  the  Ghiises  over 

Cond6. 
Council  of  Trent  dissolved. 
Maximilian  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
Siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks,  who  are  defeated. 
H  Pope  Pius  V.  ^Michael  Ghisleri.) 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Philip  II. 
Murder  of  David  Rizzio  in  Scotland. 
^Selim  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Duke  of  AlVa  sent  by  Philip  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 
King  Henry  Damley  murdered,  February  9. 
JAMES  VL  king  of  Scotland. 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  flies  into  England. 
Philip  II.  exterminates  the  Moors  from  Spain. 
Puts  to  death  his  son  Don  Carlos. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  Scotland,  assas- 
sinated by  Hamilton. 
The  French  Protestants  defeated  in  the  battles 

of  Jamac  and  Moncontour. 
The  Royal  Exchange  built  in  London  by  Sir 

Thomas  Gresham,  "  the  royal  merchant." 
Naval  victory  at  Lepanto,  where  the  Turks 

are  defeated  by  Don  John  of  Austria. 
%  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (H.  Buoncompagno.) 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew,  August  24. 
Haerlem  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
Henry  III,  king  of  France. 
Socinus  propagates  his  opinions. 
Don  Sebastian  king  of  Portugal  invades  Africa. 
Memorable  siege  of  Leyden,  raised  by  the 

Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  admiral  Boissot. 
^  Amurath  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
KODOLPHUS  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  Catholic  league  in  France  formed  against 

the  Protestants. 
The  Spaniards  under  Don  John  of  Austria 

defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rimenant. 


TOtutrious  PerMons. 

1556  Ign.  Loyola,  d. 
Pet.  Aretin,  d. 
Abp.  Cranmer,  d, 

1557  Sir  Jo.  Cheke,  d. 

1558  Valerian,  Boet,  d. 
Scaliger,  Poet^  d. 
Aldronandns,  d. 

1559  R.  Stephens,  Pr./2. 
1560rHospital,C%a«.^/: 

Andrew  Doria,  d. 


Peter  Martyr,  d. 

Roger  Ascbam,  d. 
Calvin,  Theol.,  d. 

Mich.  Angelo  Buona* 
roth,  Painty  d. 
l565C.Gesner,PAiZ.,rf. 

Adrian  ^umebos,  d. 

1566  Hier  Vida,  Poet^ 
d. 

Han  Caro,  Poett  d. 
Castlevetro,  Crit^^  d. 

1567  Montmorency, 
Const,  of  France^d, 


Ber.  Tasso,  Poet,  d. 


John  Knox,  Theol.^  d, 

Adm.  Coligni,  d. 

H.  Cardan,  d. 

Peter  Ramus,  d, 
1574  Paul  Manutius,  d. 

Camerarius,  d. 


Titian,  Patnt.^  d. 

Hans  Sach,yb.  ofGer. 
Dram.^  a. 

Matheolus,  Med..f 
Camoens,  Poet,  d. 


Commencement  o£  t\ie  ^^\ifc»\\<i  ol  "^o^waSiy  ^\t  T.  Gresham,  d. 
by  the  union  o{  \3lrec\i^.— -lA.»«!cftf?tv\.  \akjs«v 
by  the  Spaniards.  ^ 
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A.a 

1579  Battle  of  Alcazar,  the  Portagoese  under  Don 

Sebastian  defeated  by  Muley  Moluck. 

1580  Philip  II.  takes  possession  of  Portugal. 
The  world  circumnavigated  by  Sir  Francis 

Drake. 
1582  The  Raid  of  Ruthven  in  Scotland,— James  VI. 

seized  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie. 
— —  The  New  Style  introduced  into  Italy  by  pope 

Gregory  aIIL  the  5th  of  October  being 

counted  the  15th. 

1584  William  I.  prince  of  Orange  murdered  at 

Delft. 
—^  Virginia  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
^^  Embassy  from  four  lungs  of  Japan  to  rhilip 

II. 

1585  H  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Felix  Peritti.) 

Shah  Abbas  the  Great  king  of  Persia. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  beheaded  at  Fothertngay. 

1588  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the 

English. 

1589  Henry  III.  of  France  murdered  by  Jacques 

Clement. 
Henry  IV,  (the  Great)  king  of  France, 

1590  The  battle  of  Ivry,  which  ruins  the  Catholic 

league  in  Erance. 

H  Pope  Urban  VII.  (Castayna.) 

II  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  (Sfondrate.) 

1591  The  University  of  Dublin  erected. 
■  ^  Pope  Innocent  IX.  ([Facchinetti.) 

1592  Presbyterianism  established  in  Scotland. 

IT  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini.) 

1594  The  Bank  of  England  incorporated. 
— —  ])  Mahomet  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
1596  Cadiz  taken  by  the  English  under  Essex. 
1598  Edict  of  Nantes  tolerating  Protestantism  in 

France. 
— —  Peace  of  Vervins  between  France  and  Spain. 
— .  Philip  III.  kin^  of  Spain. 

Tyrone's  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

1600 


lUustriotu  Persona. 


Palladio,  Areh.,/, 
Tusser,  Poet^d, 

1581  Ja.  Chrichton,  *(hs 
admirable^*  d, 
Osorius,  d, 

G.  Buchanan,  Hist.,  d. 


1585  Bodinus,  d. 
Car.  Sigonius,  d. 
Ronsard,  Poet^  d, 
TaWSa^fath,  of  Eng, 

MusiCf  d, 

1586  Sir  Ph.  Sydney,  rf. 


P.Veronese,  Paint.,  d, 
M.Frobisher,iVa«.,/I 


Cujas,  Sotus,  d 
Du  Bartas,  Poet,  d. 


Gowrie  conspiracy  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Essex  beheaded. 

The  English  East  India  Company  established. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Sames  I.  (VI.  of  Scotland)  king  of  England. 

Union  of  the  crowns  of  Ei^land  and  Scotland. 

Jl  Achmet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 

1605  The  Gunpowder  Plot  discovered. 
— ^  Leo  XI.  (Octavian  de  Medicis.) 

IT  Pope  Paul  V.  rC.  Borghese.) 

1606  James  I.  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Great 

Britain. 

— — •  Abolition  of  the  Brehou  fjaws  in  Ireland, 
and  the  English  law  substituted,  with  a 
regular  House  of  Commons. 

1608  Gbdileo  discovers  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Arminins  propagates  his  opmionB. 

1609  B&uk  of  Amsterdam  estabLiah.« 


PanciroUus,  d, 

B.  Brissonius,/dt»,(i. 
M.  Montague,  d. 
1593Marlowe,Z>ram.,  </. 
Tintoretto,  Paint.^  d. 

Palestrina,  Music.,  d. 

1595  Acidalius,  Crit.t  d. 
Tots.  Tasso,  Poet,  d. 

1596  Manutius,  jun.,  d. 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  d. 
J.  Bodin,  Pol.  sc.,  d, 

1597  Dousa,  jun.,  d. 

1598  H.Stephens,  jun.,«f. 
Spencer,  Poet,  d. 
R.  Hooker,  TJieoL,  d. 

1600  Riccoboni,  d. 
Galileo,  Phil.tf, 
Kepler,  Phil.,/. 

1601  Tycho  Brache,  d, 
Jo.  Stowe,  Antq,,  d. 

W.Gilbert,  Ai».,cf., 

dis.  electricity. 
W.  Camden,  ^n^g.,  d, 
1605  Beza,  Theol,  d. 


^* 


Just.  Ia^^vo&jPoL  sc,  d, 
1607  Card.  Buronius,  d. 
1609  Jos.  Scaliger,  d. 
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A.C. 
1610 


1620 


Henry  IV.  of  France  murdered  by  Bavaillac. 

Louis  XIII,  kmg  of  France, 

The  Moors  ezpeued  from  Spain  by  Philip  IIL 

Hudson^s  Bay  discovered. 

Baronets  first  created  in  England  by  James  I. 

Mathias  emperor  of  Germany. 

Michael  Romanoff,  czar  of  Russia. 

Logarithms  invented  by  Napier  of  Merchiston. 

Settlement  of  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

\  Mustapha  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  in  Holland. 

Discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 

Dr.  Harvey. 
Ferdinand  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 
Vanini  burned  at  Thoulouse  for  atheism. 
The  Battle  of  Prague,  by  which  the  Elector 

Palatine  loses  his  electorate. 
The  English  make  a  settlement  at  Madras. 
Emigration  of  Puritans  to  New  England. 
Navarre  united  to  France. 
^Othman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain. 
Batavia  built  and  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
^  Pope  Gregory  XV.  (Ludovico.) 
^Amurath  i  V.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Tf  Pope  Urb^  VIII.  r Barberini.) 
Institution  of  the  knights  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
<    James  I. 

Cfiarles  I.  kinj^  of  Great  Britain. 
The  island  of  Barbadoes  planted — the  first 

English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies. 
Knights  Baronets  first  created  in  Scotland. 
Protestant  League  against  the  emperor. 
Giistavus  Adolphus  killed  in  the  battle  of 

Lutzen. 

Christina  queen  of  Sweden. 

1635  The  French  Academy  instituted. 

1637  Ferdinand  III.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Bagdat  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1638  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  established 

in  Scotland. 

1640  John  IV.  (duke  of  Braganza)  recovers  the 

kingdom  of  Portugal. 
P  Ibraiiim  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

Long  Parliament  met  Nov.  3. 

Fort  St.  George,  or  Madras,  foimded. 

1641  Irish  Rebellion,  and  massacre  of  Protestants, 

Oct.  23. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  beheaded. 

The  Bishops  expelled  parliament. 

The  sugar  cane  introduced  into  Barbadoes  from 

Brazil. 

1642  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  England. — The 

battle  of  Ed^hill,  October  23. 

1643  Louis  XIV,  hng  of  France, 
.  Anne  of  Austria  tegent  ol¥T«iicft. 


1621 


1622 
1623 


1625 


lUustrtotu  Persons, 
1615  Et.  Pasqnier,  d. 

1615  F.  Beaumont, 
Dram,^  d, 

1616  Shakspeare,  d, 
R.  Hakluyt,  Toy.,  d, 
Cervantes,  d, 

1617  Napier  of  Merchi- 
ston, tno.  (^  Loga- 
rithms^ d, 

Helvicoa,  d. 

De  Thou,  HisL,  d, 

Aquillon,  Math,,  d, 

1618  Card.  Pexzon,  d. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,<2. 
Vossius,  Crit.yf, 
Gbido  Rheni,  Pond,. 

Rubens,  Paint,,  f, 
Kepler,  .4**., /: 
Davik,  HisLyf. 
Fam  Strada,  Hise,,f 
Card.  Bellermain,  d, 
John  Barclajy  d. 

Sir  H.  SaviUe,  d. 
W.  Camden,  Hist,,  d, 

Paul  Sarpi,  d, 

W.  Bird,  Mmic,  rf., 

"«o«  noUsDonUne^ 

1624  MariannafPo/t'^jc. 

J.  Fletcher,  Dram.,  d. 
Lord  Bacon,  d. 
Will.  Snell,  Opt.,  d, 

1627  J.  Gruterus,  d, 

1628  Malherbe,  Poet,  d, 
1632  T.  Allen,  jl/a^,<i. 

Chapman,  Poet,  d. 
1635   Lope    de    V^a, 
Poet,di 
A.  Tassoni,  Poet,  d, 
1637  Ben  Jonson, 
Dram,,  d. 

1639  Opitz,/a.  ofm, 
Ger.  Poet,  d, 

Campanella,  PhU,,  d, 

1640  Achelini,  Poet,  d. 
P.  Massinger,  Poet,  d, 
Rubens,  Paint.,  d, 

D.  of  Sully,  d. 
A.  Vandyke,  Paint,,d* 
H.  Spehnan,  d. 
Domenichino,  Paint,, 

\^V  Galileo,  Pkil,  d. 


Anne  ot  Austna  tegeut.  oi  utMicft.  ^^^^  ^*«.iueo,  jtmi.,  a. 

Archbishop  lAudim]oeac\ieCL^>^>i^MiCoTJaawA  ^«^^«t53w^ws^4, 
tried  and  beheaded. 
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JLC, 
1643 
1644 
1646 
1646 

1648 

1649 


1650 


1651 
1652 


1655 
1658 


1666 


1667 


}668 
1669 


Revolution  in  China  by  the  Tartars. 

^  Pope  Innocent  X.  (ramphila.) 

Charles  I.  defeated  in  the  Sattle  of  Nasebj. 

Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode,  President  of   the 

Session,  beheaded  26th  January. 
The  peace  of  Westphalia. — ^The  civil  war  of 

the  ETronde  at  Paris. 
Charles  I.  of  England  beheaded. 
The  Commonwealth  of  fingltod  begins. 
))  Mahomet  IV.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
fhe  marquis  of  Montrose  put  to  death. 
Battle  of  Dunbar. — Covenanters  defeated  by 

Cromwell. 
The  battle  of  Worcester  won  by  Cromwell. 
TIte  first  war  between  the  English  and  Dutch. 
Dark  or  Mirk  Monday,  30th  March. 
The  Dutch  fleet  defeated  by  Monk,  30  ships 

taken,  and  Van  Tromp  killed,  July  3()th. 
End  of   the   Commonwealth  of  England. — 

Oliver  Cromwell  Lord  Protector. 
The  English,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  pos- 
session of  Jamaica. 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden  resigns  the  crown 

to  Charles  X. 
t  Pope  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi.) 
Dunkirk  delivered  to  the  English. 
Leopold  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 
Richard  Cromwell  Lord  Protector  of  England. 
The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and 

Spain, 
iffta  Us  II.  king  of  Great  Britain.— Restorar 

tion  of  monarchy 
The  Peace  of  Oliva  between  Sweden,  Den 

mark,  and  Poland. 
The  marquis  of  Argyle  beheaded  for  treason, 

27th  May. 
The  Royal  Society  instituted  in  England. 
Dunkirk  sold  back  to  the  French. 
Carolina  planted. 

The  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  instituted. 
The  second  Dutch  war  begins. 
Charles  II.  king  of  Spain. 
Great  plague  in  London. 
The  London  Gazette  first  published. 
Great  fire  of  London. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  instituted  in  France, 
Sabatei  Levi,  in  Turkey,  pretends  to  be  the 

Messiah. 
The  Scots  Covenanters  defeated  on  Pentland 

hiUs. 
The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the 

English    Pennsylvania,    New    York,    and 

New  Jersey. 
^  Pope  Clement  IX.  (Julius  Rospigliosi.) 
The  Spanish  Netherlands  invaded  by  Louis 

XIV.  \ 

77ie  peace  of  A  ix-Ia-Chapelle.  \  *>    »,   a 

The  isUnd  of  Candia  taken  by  the  TutVb,       \D«i&««v.  ^  o«.V.»  a. 

2  T 


Itltutriov*  Persons, 

Jo,  Hampden,  d, 

Bentivoglio,  d, 
R.  Baker,  Hist.y  d, 
Chillinworth,  d. 
Van  Helmont,  d, 

1645  H.Grotius,«/um^, 
d. 

1647  Quevedo,  Poety  d, 
Torricelli,    Jnv.     of 

Barometer,  d, 

1648  Voiture,rf. 

1649  W.  Drummond, 
Poet^  d. 

F.  Strada,  d, 

1650  J.  J.  Voscius,  <f. 
Descartes,  Phil,,  d. 

1651  Monte  verde, 
Music,  d. 

1652  Inigo  Jones,^rc^., 
d. 

Petavius,  //trf.,  d. 

1653  Salmasius,  def.  pro 
Cvdolo  /.,  d, 

G.  Nande,  d, 

1654  Balzac,  d. 
John  Selden,  Ani  ,d, 

1655  Gassendi,  /%t/.,  d, 
Abp.  Usher,  d. 
D.  Hensius,  Poet,  d, 

1656  N.  VovasmjPaint.y 
d. 

1657  W.  Harvey,  P7/y«., 
dis.  circul,  of  the 
blood,d» 

Admiral  Blake,  d. 

1658  Casp.  Barthius,  d, 

1660  Scarron,  Poet,  d. 
Spinosa,  Phil.,/.;  d. 

1678. 
H.  Hammond,  d, 

1661  Card.  Mazarin,  d, 
L.  de  Haro,  d, 
Fermat,/! 

1662  B.  Pascal,  d. 
1663Grimaldi,PAy«u;^ 

d. 


Cowley,  Poet,  d. 
Sam.  Bochart,<^ 
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A.C, 

1670  IT  Pop«  Clement  X.  (Altieri.) 

1(>72  Louis  XIV.  conquers  sreat  part  of  Holland. 

The  De  Witts  out  to  death  m  Holland. 

1674  John  Sobieski  king  of  Poland. 

1676  If  Pope  Innocent  XI.  (B.  Odescalchi.) 

Carolina  planted  by  the  English. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguin,  July  31. 

■  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  in  England. 

1679  The  long  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  dissolved. 

-— —  The  Scottish  Covenanters  defeated  at  Both- 
well  Bridge  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Jime  22. 

—  Peace  of   Nimeguin  with  France   and   the 

Empure. 

1682  Peter  the  Great  czar  of  Muscovy. 

1683  Execution  of  Lord  Russel,  2lst  July. 

— —  Execution  of  Algernon  Sydney,  7th  December. 

'         The  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  raised  by 

John  Sobieski. 

1685  Samrs  II.  king  of  Great  Britain. 

■  Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 

XIV. 
»    Duke  of  Monmouth  beheaded. 

1686  The  Newtonian  philosophy  first  published. 
The  league  of  Augsburg  against  France. 


P  Solyman  III.  emi>eror  of  the  Turks. 
Revolution  in  Britain.— King  James  abdicates 
the  throne,  December  23. 

1689  WlxIMwol  III.  and  ifldrf  king  and  queen  of 

Great  Britain. 

Episcopacy    abolished   in  Scotland  by  king 

William. 

Battle  of  Killiecrankie. — The  king's  troops  de- 

feated.— The  viscount  of  Dundee  slain,  July 
16,  O.  S. 

H  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  (P.  Ottoboni.) 

1690  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1. 

1691  \  Pope  Innocent  XII.  (A.  Piraatelli.) 
\  Acnmet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1692  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  May  19. 

Massacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  Jan.  31, 0.  S. 

Battle  of  Steenkirk. — King  William  defeated 

by  Luxemburg,  July  24. 
•<: Hanover  made  the  ninth   Electorate  of  the 

empire. 
1695  Namur  taken  by  king  William,  June  25. 

^  Mustapba  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1697  Peace  ot  Ryswick  concluded,  September  11. 

Peter  the  Great  gains  a  signal  victory  over  the 

Turks,  and  takes  Azoph. 

Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden. 

1699  Peace  of  Carlovitz  concluded,  January  26. 

■         The  Scots  attempt  a  colony  at  Darien. 

1700 

Charles  XII.  takes  Copenhagen. 

' Philip  V.  king  of  Bp&Vu. 

t  Pope  Clement  Xl.  (^AWiWio:^ 

1701  Death  of  J  wives  11.  ftt  ^t.  Gttwxos^ii. 


JUHstrioiu  Pertont. 
1671  Mot.  le  Vayer,  i. 
Gronoviua,  AtU^  d, 
Chaue.  Segnier,  d. 
1673MoUere,Po0<,<f. 

1674  Milton,  Poe/,(^. 
Labbadie,  d, 
Hyde  L.  Clarendon//. 
Carissimi,  Aftuic,^  d, 

1675  Tuvenne,  d. 

1676  De  Ruyter,  d. 
Sir  M.  Hale,  d, 

1677  Harrington,  Oc»» 
ana,d. 

Spinosa,  PM.,  d. 

1679  Hobbea,  PkU^  d, 
D.de  Rochefoucault,cf. 
Card,  de  Retz,  d. 
Mezeray,  Hist.,  d, 

1680  T.  BartoUn,  d. 

Bernini,  Sculp.,  d, 

S.  Butler,  Poet,  d. 

T.  Otway,  Poet,  d. 

Mad.  Bourignon,  d, 

Ath.  Kircher,  d, 

1681  Montecuculi,  <f. 
Marsham,  Chron^  d. 

1682  T.  Brown,P;ij».,t/. 
1st  E.  Shaftesbury,  d, 

1683  J.  B.  Colbert,  rf. 

1684  P.  Comeille,Po.,(/. 

1 686  Maimbourg,//iis.,dL 
Otho  Gueric,  Math., 

inv.  qfair'pumps,d, 

1687  Waller,  Poet,  d. 
Da  Barga,  Dram.,  d. 
lolly,  Music.,  d. 

1688  Du  Canye,  d. 
Cudworth,  In.  Sys./l, 
D.  of  Ormond,  a. 
C.  le  Brun,  Painty  d. 
C.  Menage,  d. 

1 689  Sydenham,  Phv.,d, 
1691  Jk.  Boyle,  Phi.,d. 

Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  d, 

N.  Hiensius,  d, 
l694?uSendor{,Hi8t.,d, 

Abp.  Tillotson,  d. 

HuygenS}  Pfdl.,  d. 
1695  I^  Fontaine,  d. 

1695  Dr.  Busby,*/. 
Purcel,  En.MusiOk,d, 

1696  La  Bruyere,  d» 
Racine,  d, 
Bp.  Stillingfleet,  d. 
Sir  W.  Temple,  d. 
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A.C. 

1702  Stittf  queen  of  Crreat  Britain. — War  against 

France  and  Spain. 
The  English  and  Dutch  destroy  the  French 

fleet  at  Vigo. 
^  The  French  send  colonies  to  the  MississijppL 

1703  Gibraltar  taken  by  adrainil  Rooke,  July  24. 
J)  Achmet  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

1704  Battle  of  Blenheim. — The  French  defeated  bv 

Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  August  2. 
Peter  the  Great  founds  St.  Petersburg. 

1705  The  English  take  Barcelona. 
Joseph  I.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1706  Battle  of  Kamilies— The  French  defeated  by 

the  duke  of  Marlborough,  May  12. 

The  treaty  of  Union  between  England  and 

Scotland,  signed  July  22. 

1707  The   battle  of   Almanza.— The  French  and 

Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  de- 
feat the  Allies,  April  14. 
■>—  The  first  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
meets,  Oct.  23. 

1 708  Battle  of  Oudenarde.— The  French  defeated  by 

Marlborough  and  Eugene,  June  30. 

-  Minorca  taken    by  general  Stanhope,  Sept 

18. 

1 709  Battle  of  Pultowa.-r-CharIes  XII.  defeated  by 

czar  Peter,  June  30. 

Battle  of  Malplaquet. — The  French  defeated 

by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  Sept.  11. 
1711  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  signed  March  30. 

1714  deorge  I.  elector  of  Hanover,  king  of  Great 

Britain. 
1716  lAmia  XV,  king  of  France, 

Rebellion  in  Scotland.— Battle  of  Sheriff-muir, 

Nov.  13. 
1716  Prince  Eugene  defeats  the  Turks  at  Feter- 

waradin. 
1718  Charles  XII.  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frederick 

shall. 

1720  The  Mississippi  scheme  in  France  projected 

by  John  Law,  breaks  up  23d  May. 
■  In  the  same  year  the  Soutn-Sea  scheme  breaks 

up  in  England,  September. 

1721  IT  Pope  Innocent  Xlll.  (M.  A.  Conti.) 

1724  if  Pope  Benedict  Xlll.  (P.  F.  Orsini.) 

1725  Death  of  Peter  the  Great. — Catherine  em- 

press. 

1 726  Great  earthquake  at  Palermo,  August  21. 

1727  George  II.  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark. 

The  Spaniards  beside  Gibraltar,  May  20. 

1728  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 

M^27. 
The  Congress  of  Soissons,  June  14. 

1729  Treaty  of   Seville   between    Great    Britain, 

France,  and  Spain,  November  9. 

1730  fPope  Clement  XII.  (L,  Cowini.) 


Ilhutrious  Persons, 
Bouhours,  d, 
1703J.  G.  GroBvius,rf     - 

St.  E  vremondyf oe/,<^ 

Wallis,  Phys,,  d. 

1704  Locke,  PM.,  d, 

1705  Ray,  Nat.,  d. 

1706  Bp.  Bossuet,  d, 
John  Evelyn,  d, 
P.  Bayle,  d, 
Ch.  £.  of  Dorset,  d. 

1707Vauban,il/t/.^irA. 
d, 

^Farquhar,  Poet;^d. 

1 708  Mansart,il  rcht.  un- 
der Louis  XIV.,  d, 

1711N.Boileau,/'oeM. 
H.  DodweU,  d. 

1712Cassini,i^/«7.,rf. 

A.  Cooper,  2d  E.  of 
Shaftesbury,  d. 
1713  Carlo  Maratti,  d. 

Corelli,  Music.,  d. 
1716  Abp.  Fenelon,  d, 

Girai'don,  Sculp.,  d. 

Bp.  Burnet,  d. 

Malbranche,  Phil,,  d, 
1716  Leibnitz,  PM.,rf. 

Gronovius,  d. 

Lord  Somers,  d, 

1718  Mad.  Dacier,  d, 
J.  V.  Gravina,  d, 

1719  Mad.  Maiutenon,(/. 
Addison,  Essay,,  d. 
Flamstead,  Ast.,  d, 

1720  Hensius,  Or. 
Pensy,,  d. 

1721  Prior,  Poet,  d. 
Huet,  d. 

1722  Dacier,  d. 
John  D.of  Marlbro\</. 
C.  Fleury,  Htst.,  d. 

1723  Sir    C.     Wren, 
Arch.,  d, 

H.  Prideaux,  d. 
Leuweuhoek,  inv.  of 

M\cros.,  d. 
Basnage,  Hist.^  d, 

1 724  W  ollaston,  Phil.4, 
1725Kneller,/'at«<.,rf. 
Vanbrugh,  A  rcJtt.,  d. 

1727  Sir  is.  Newton, rf^ 
fo.  of  Mod.  Astr, 

and  Physics. 

1728  J.  L*  Enfant,  <i. 
1729DrS.  Clarke,  i/. 

R.  StA^l,  E^soc^.^^, 


\ 
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1737 

1738 
1739 


1742 


1743 


1744 


1745 


Christian  YI.  king  of  Denmark. 

The  Persians  under  Kouli-Khan  defeat  the 
Turks. 

])  Mahomet  V.  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  the  emperor, 
and  king  of  Spain,  July  22. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Paraguay,  January. 

Frederick  III.  king  of  Poland. 

Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  December  2. 

The  French  defeat  the  Imperialists  in  Italy. 

Peace  between  Spain  and  Austria. 

Kouli-Khan  (Nadir-Shah)   king    of    Persia, 
Sept  29. 

War  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks, 
July2. 

The  Russians  invade  the  Crimea. 

Nadir^Shah  conquers  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mogul  empire. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark. 

Peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks, 
August  21 . 

Peace  between  Russia  and  the  Turks,  November. 

Portobello  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon,   No- 
vember 21. 

Frederick  III.  (the  Greats  king  of  Prussia. 

J[  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  (  P.  Lambertini.) 

War  of  the  Austrian  succession. 

War  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

Carthagena  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon,  June  1 9. 

The  Prussians  masters  of  Silesia,  October  20. 

Peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  June  11. 

Defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia,  November  18. 

Charles  VII.  (of  Bavaria)  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

Defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  February. 

War  in  Germany  between  the  British,  Hun- 
garians, French,  and  Austrians. 

The  French  defeated  by  the  Allies  at  Det- 
tingen,  June  6. 

War  declared  in  Great  Britain  against  France, 
March  31. 

The  king  of  Prussia  takes  Prague. 

Anson  completes  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

Francis  I.  (of  Lorraine)  emperor  of  Germany. 

Quadruple  alliance  between  Britain,  Austria. 
Holland,  and  Poland. 

The  allied  army  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Fontenoy,  April  30. 

Louisburg    and  Cape   Breton  taken  by  the 
British  troops,  June  6. 

The  Rebellion  breaks  o\it  in  Scotland,  July. 

Defeat  of  the  k\ng,*8  forces  by  the  Rebels  ai 
Prestonpans,  Septem\>«t  *I\ .  \ 

Treaty  of  Dresden  \>eVwe«ti.  YtKvsasws'^'i^vB^X 
Austria,  and  Sa.xon'j ,  "Decwn^wi  *?ft«  \ 


lUugtrioits  Perwon*. 


1731  Bp.  Atterbuiy,  d, 
Daniel  Defoe,  d. 

1 732  Gay.  jHoet,  d. 
Corelli,  Mus^  d. 

Mandeville,  d, 
Arbuthnot,  Phys.,  d, 

C.  Campbell,  ArchU 

Duke  of  Berwick,  d, 
1735  Derham,  PhiL^  d. 

Bp.  Tanner,  AnL^  d. 

Vertot,  Hisi.,  d. 
1736J.leClerk^Aa.,rf. 

1^.  Lansdo  wne,  Pott^ 
*      d. 

Prince  Eugene,  d, 

1737  Rowe,  Poet.d. 

1738  BoerhaaveyPA^., 
d, 

Sanderson,  MaUi^  d. 


Eph.  Chambers,  d, 
Tickell,  Poet,  d, 
Fahrenheit,  Inv.   <^ 
Therm.^  d, 

B.  Montfaucon,  Ant,d. 
C.  Rollin,  Hist.,  d. 
R.  Sanderson,  AnL^d. 

Halley,  Math.,  d. 
R.  Bentley,  d, 
Abn.  Boulter,  rf. 
L.  rheobard,  d. 

Jo.  O'Zell,  d. 
F.  Peck,  Ant.,  d. 
Card,  do  Fleury,  d, 
H.Rigaud, />atnt,</. 
Leon  Leo,  Mugic,  d, 

A.  Pope,  Poet,  d, 
Roger  Gale,  Ant.,  d. 


Dr.  J.  SwifL  a. 
Sir  Ro.  V»  alpole,  d. 
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AC  j      riiatriota  Persons, 

1746  Defeat  of  the  king^s  forces  by  the  Rebels  at'C.  Maclaurin,  il/aM.,  (^. 


1747 

1748 

1749 
1750 

1751 


1755 


1768 


Falkirk,  January  J  7. 
Ferdinand  VI.  kins  of  Spain. 
Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmai-k. 
Count  Saxe  takes  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 
Victory  of  Culloden,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 

Rebellion  in  Scotland,  April  16. 
Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock  beheaded. 

August  18. 
Saxe  defeats  the  Allies  at  Raucoux,  Oct.  1 1. 
Dreadful  earthquake  at  Lima,  October  17. 
Lurd  Lovat  beheaded,  April  9. 
French  defeat  the  allied  army  at  Lafeldt,  July  2. 
Bergen-op-Zoom  taken  bv  the  French,  Sept.  5. 
The  French  fleet  defeated  by  Hawke,  Oct.  14. 
Kuuli-Khan  murdered. — Revolution  in  Persia. 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  between  England, 

France,  Spain,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Hol- 
land, Oct.  7. 
League  between  the   Pope,  Venetians,   &c. 

against  the  Algerines,  &c« 
Joseph  kin^  of  Portugal. 
Academy  of  Sciences  founded  at  Stockholm. 
Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 

Spain,  October  5. 
Adolphus  of  Uolstein  king  of  Sweden. 
Peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
New  Style  introduced  in  Britain,  September' 

2  reckoned  14. 
The  British  Museum  established  in  Montague- 
house. 
Great  eruption  of  ^tna. 
Great  earthquake  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo, 

September  2. 
||  Othman  IIL  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Defeat  of  Braddock  near  Fort  du  Quesne, 

July  9. 
Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  November 

X* 
War  declared  between  Great   Britain    and 

France,  May  18. 
Surrender  of  Minorca  by  Blakeney,  June  28. 
Damiens  attempts  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 
King  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Rei- 

chenberg  and  Prague. 
Dauhn  repulses  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Kolin, 
•  June  18. 
Verden  and  Bremen  taken  by  the  French, 

August. 
Convention  of  Closterseven,  September  8. 
The  Prussians  defeat  the  French  and  Austrians 

at  Rosbach,  November  5. 
The  king  of  Prussia  master  of  Silesia,  Dec.  21. 
})  Mustapha  IIL  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
^  Pope  Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonico.) 
Sene^  taken  by  the  English,  May  \. 
Cape  Bretx>n  taken  by  the  English,  June 
The  English  repulsed  at  Ticonderoga,  JuX^ 


Barratier,  Fkil.^  d. 
T.  Southern,  Poetf  d, 

1747  Barbeyrac,  Pol. 
PkU.,  d, 

he  S&^e,  Gil  Biased. 
Dillenms,  Bot^  d. 
M.  Mattaire..  d. 
Abn.  Povier.  a. 
E.  Holdsworth,(7r.,rf. 
President  Forbes,  d. 

1748  Thomson,  Poet,  d. 
Dr.  Is.  Watts,  d. 
Dr.  F.  Hutcheson,  d. 
Dr.  G.  Cheyne,  d. 
Rev.  C.  Pitt,  Poet,  d, 
Burlamique,  d, 

T.  Odell,  Dram.,  d. 

N.  Freret,  Chrmi.,  d. 
Dr.  Con.  Middletou,  d. 

And.  Baxter,  d. 

Aaron  Hill,  PoeU  d. 

A  p.  Zeno,  Dram.,  d. 

Bach,  Music,,  d. 

1751  St.  John,  Ld.  Bo- 
lingbroke,  d. 

Dr.  A.  Monro,  sen.,</. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  d. 

1752  Cheselden,  Anat^ 
d. 

Bp.  Butler,  d, 
W.Wh{8ton,Mat.,d. 
Card.  Alberoni,  d. 
St,Re&lSc.o/Govt, 

1753  Bp.  Berkeley,  d. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  d. 

1754  Dr.  Rd.  Meade,  rf. 
H.  Fielding,  Novel.,d* 
De  Moirne,  Math.,  d, 
C.  Wolf,  PhU.,  d. 

J.  Gibbs,  Ardi.,  d, 

1755  Montesquieu,  Sp, 
of  Laws ^  d. 

Durante,  Music,  d. 
MoBheim,Ec.Hist.,  d. 
Dr.  R.  Rawlinson,  d, 

1756  GUb.  West,  t/. 
Cassini,  d. 

1757C.Cibber,Coni.,cf. 
Calmet,  Benedict.,  d. 
W.Maitland,  Hist.,  d, 
Fontenelle,  Poet,  d. 
Herring,     Abp»     of 

Cant.,  d» 
Cha.  Vlnet^  LoAtt.^A, 
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inttUrious  Peraona. 

Rev.  J.  Henrej,  d, 
L.  HeUter,  AfuU.y  d, 
Hoadley,  Dram.,  d. 

1759  Handel,  ilfimc.,^. 
Collins,  Poet,  d, 

17b*0  Ct.  Zinzendorf,  d. 

1761  Dr.  T.  Sherlock,  c/. 
Bp.  Hoadlej,  d, 

S.  RicliardsonyMio.//. 
Dr.  J.  Leland,  d. 
Stephen  Hales»  d, 

1762  Dr.  J.    Bradley, 
Ast,,  d, 

Roubilliac,  Sculp^  d. 
Geminiani,  Afus^  d. 


J. a 

1758  The  British  troops  take  Loaisburff,  July  27. 
' Dauhn  defeats  the  Prussians  at  Uochkirken, 

Oct.  14. 
The  British  take  Fort  du  Quesne,  Nov.  25. 

■  —  Goree  taken  by  Keppel,  December  29. 

1759  Gxiadaloupe  surrendered  to  the  English,  May  I . 

French  defeated  by  the  allied  army  at  Minden, 

Aug.  1. 

French  fleet  defeated  by  Boscawen  off  Gib- 

raltar, Aujnut  18. 

Charles  III.  King  of  Spain. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal,September3. 

General  Wolfe  takes  Quebec,  September  1 7. 

French  fleet  defeated  by  Hawke  off  Belleisle, 

Nov  20. 

1760  Montreal  and  Canada  taken  by  the  British, 

Sept.  8. 
©eorge  III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  October  25 

The  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at 

Torgau,  November  3. 

1761  Pondicherry  taken  by  the  English,  January  15. 

1762  Martiuico  surrendered  to  the  English,  Febru- 

ary 4. 
— ^  Peter  III.  emperor  of  Russia. 
— ^  The  Jesuits  banished  from  France,  August. 

Havannah  taken  by  the  English,  August  12. 

,  1763  Peace  of  Paris,  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  Feb.  10. 
' Catherine  II.  empress  of  Russia. 

1764  Stanislaus  II.  kinz  of  Poland. 

Sujah  Dowla  defeated  by  Munro  at  Buxar, 

Oct.  23. 

Byron's  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

1765  Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1766  American  stamp  act  repealed,  March  18. 
'     The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Bohemia  and  Den- 
mark. 

Christian  VII.  King  of  Denmark. 

1767  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Genoa,  and 

Venice. 

Wallis  and  Carteret's  discoveries  in  the  S.  Seas. 

1768  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  established  at  London. 
The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Naples,  Malta,  and 

Parma. 
— ^  Bruce  discovers  the  source  of  the  Nile, 

Bougainville's  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

1769  H  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli.) 

Cook  s  first  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

■  Corsica  taken  by  the  French,  June  13. 

1770  Earthquake  at  St.  Domingo. 

1771  Gustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden. 

1772  Revolution  in  Sweden,  August  19. 

Poland  dismembered  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 

Austria. 
i  773  Cook's  second  voyagft  swTv^  ^.wiKi^wvw.. 

The  society  of  t\i«  3os\u\.*  %u^^i«,%%»^V5^^^n^'^V.^.\i\C!,Vs.4!ter- 

pope's  bull,  Augua^  1h.  \      '^'^^^  ^^ 

1 774  Louis  XVLhxng^  Fraiwe.  ^ 


Lady  M.  W.   Mon- 

taffue,  d» 
Lord  Anson,  d. 
1763N.Hooke,//wf.,rf. 
Shenstone,  Poet^  d. 

1764  R.Dodsley, /»«?<,(/. 
Jas.  A  nderaon  J^istM. 
Churchill,  Poet,  d, 
W.Hogarth,  PamL,d. 
Count  Algarotti,  d. 

1765  E.  Young,  Poe<,rf. 
Dr.  Stukely,  Ant.,  d, 
R.  Simson,  Math.,  d. 
D.  Mallet,  Poet,  d. 

1766  Dr.  Birch, /Turf., rf. 
Dr.  J.  Leland,  d. 
Dr.  S.  Chandler,  d. 
Dr.R.WhyUj>ht/s.,d. 
Dr.  Zach.  Grey,  d. 

1767  Postlethwaite,  </. 
\&ttel,L.o/Nats.,d. 

1768  L.  Sterne. 
Seeker,  Abp.,  d. 
Short,  Opt.,  d. 
Abbe  Winkleman,  d. 
Dr.  N.  Lardner,  d. 

1769  R.  Smith,  A/a</».,</. 
1770AbbeNollet,/»M., 

d. 

Rvsbrach,  Sculp.,  d. 

W.Guthrie, /^trt.,rf. 

Chatterton,  Poet,  d. 

Dr.  T.  Jortin,  d. 

Akenside,  Poet,  d. 

Smollet,  Hist.,  d. 

Alex.  Cruden,  d. 

Geo.  Whitfield,  d. 
1771  Gray,  Poet,  d. 

C.  A.  Helvetius,  d. 
1 772Nollekiu8^S<7M/p.,(/. 


Qi .  \A.\i^S^a\«vi,  ^ . 
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1780 


1783 

1784 
1785 
1786 


1789 


])  Abdhal'Achmet  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
Warren  Hastings  first  British  governor-gen- 
eral of  India. 
American  War  commenced,  November  15. 
Battle  of  BunkerVhill  in  America,  June  7. 
U  Pope  Pius  VI.  (Braschi.) 
The  Americans  declare  their  independence, 

July  4. 
Mary  queen  of  Portugal. 
Philadelphia  taken  by  the    British    troops, 

Oct.  3. 
Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  7. 
League  between  the  French  and  Americans, 

Oct.  30. 
Peace  between  the  Imperialists  and  Prussians, 

May  13. 
Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  August  8. 
Siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards,  July. 
Captain  Cook  killed  at  Owhyhee. 
Sir  G.  Rodney  defeats  the  Spanish  fleet  near 

Gape  Vincent,  January  16. 
Charlestown  surrenders  to  tiie  British,  May  12. 
Riots  in  London  on  account  of  the  Popish  bill, 

June  2. 
Comwallis  defeats  the  Americans  at  Cambden, 

Aug.  16. 
War  between  England  and  Holland,  Dec.  20. 
Americans  defeated  at  Guilford  by  Comwallis, 
Surrender  of  the  British  troops  to  the>  Ameri- 
cans and  French  at  Yorktown,  October  1 8. 
Rodney  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Dominica, 

Anril  12. 
Sir  £dw.  Hughes  defeats  the  French  fleet 

under  Suffrem  in  the  East  Indies,  Feb.  1 7. 
Peace  between  Great   Britain,  France,  and 

Spain,  and  the  Independence  of  America 

acknowledged,  Jan.  20. 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 

May  24. 
Alliance  between  Austria,  France,  and  Hoi 

land,  Nov.  9. 
Frederick  IV.  king  of  Prussia. 
Marquis  Comwallis  governor-general  of  India. 
Commercial    treaty    between    England    and 

France,  September  26. 
The  assembly  of  the  Notables  at  Paris,  Feb.  22. 
Mr  Hastings  impeached  for  misdemeauors  in 

the  government  of  India,  May  21. 
Prince  Charles  Edward  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  31. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  remonstrates  against 

the  use  of  lettres  de  cachet,  March  16. 
Defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, April  25. 
The  Regency  bill  debated  by  the  House  ofi    J.  Stewart.  F.R.S.,  <^. 

Commons,  December  10.  Grainsborough,/'atnL^ 

Cotton  first  planted  in  Geoi^a.  \        d. 

The  abolition  of  the  slav^- trade  pToiQoattdSx\  'Y.^awrL^a»^>d. 

Farliameiit.  \    ^^N^l,Vo^.^d• 


Illustrious  PersoM. 
La  Condamini,  d. 
Goldsmith,  Foet^  d. 
Z.    Pearce,    Bp.    of 

Roch.,  d, 
H.  Baker,  iV;PM.,rf. 

1775  Uawksworth,  d, 
J.  Campbell,  Hist.f  d, 

1776  D.Hume, //M^.,rf. 
J.  Ferguson,  McUh,^  </. 

1777  S.Foote,  Cow.,  fl^. 
W.  Bowyer,  Prini.^, 
Haller,  Phys.y  d. 

Dr.  Jo.  Gregory,  d» 
Voltaire,  d, 
Linnaeus,  iVo/.,  d. 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  d, 

1779  Garrick,  Com.,  d. 
W.  Pitt,   1st  E.  of 

of  Chatham,  d. 
Warburton,    Bp,    of 

Iflo'ster,  d, 
Armstrong,  Poet,  d, 

1780  Sir  W.Blackstone, 
Law.f  d» 

Dr.  Graubius,  d. 
Sir  Jas.  Stewart,  d, 

1 78 1  Lessing,  Ger.  lU.^d» 

1782  Bp.  Newton,  </. 
Metastachio,  Poet^  cL 
Home,  Ld.  Kames,fl2. 
Dr.  WU.  Hunter,  d. 
Beraovilli,  d. 
Dr.  Sollander,  d» 
D' Anville,  d, 

D'Alembert,  Plal^  rf. 
Euler,  Math.^  d. 

Dr.  Sam.  Johnson,  d. 
Whitehead,  Poet,  d 
Diderot.  PM.,  d 

1785Dr.Bum,ZaM;.,d 
R.  Glover,  Poet,  d, 
V  Abbe  MUlot,  rf. 
Abbe  de  Mably,  d, 

1786  Jonas  Hanway,  d, 

Bp.  Louth,  d, 
Soame  Jenjrns,  d, 
Bp.  Edward  Lane,  d, 
F.  Sydenham,  d, 
Ch.  Gluck,  Op.  Mu- 
sic., d. 
Dr.  Abel,  Mus,,  d. 
Ld.  Pres.  Dundas,  d. 
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1789  ]h  Selim  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  April 
•—^  The  Assembly  of  the  States-General  opened 

at  Paris,  May  5. — Form  themselves  into  the 
National  Assembly,  June  16. — ^The  Bastile 
taken,  and  the  governor  massacred,  July  14. 
— The  princes  of  the  blood  and  chief  noblesse 
leave  France,  July. — The  king  of  France 
brought  to  Paris,  accepts  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  October  6. — Decree  for 
dividing  France  into  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, October  30. 

1790  Monastic  establishments  suppressed  in  France, 

February  1 3. — Titles  of  nobility  suppressed 

in  France,  Feb.  24. 
— —  War  in  India  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  May  1, 
^-^  General  confederation  at  Paris,  in  the  Champ 

de  Mars,  July  14. 

Leopold  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

1791  The  king  of  France  with  his  family  escape 

from  Paris,  but  are  intercepted  at  Varennes, 
June  22. 

Riots  at  Birmingham,  July  14. 

^-^  The  king  of  France  accepts  the  CJonstitutiou, 

Sept.  14. 

1792  Francis  II.  emperor  of  Germany. 

Sir  John  Shore  governor-general  of  India. 

Gustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden  assassinated  by 

Ankerstroom,  March  29. 

Ghistavus  IV.  king  of  Sweden. — Duke  of  Sud 

ermania  regent  in  his  minority. 

An  armed  mob  forces  the  Tuilenes,  and  insults 

the  king  of  France,  June  20. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  the  armies  of 

Austria  and  Prussia,  arrives  at  Coblentz, 

July  3. 
The  National  Assembly  decrees  the  country  in 

danger,  July  11. 
Petion  and  tfce  community  of  Paris  demand 

the  king's  deposition.  August  3. 

The  Tuileries  again  attacked. — The  king  and 

queen  of  France  take  refuge  in  the  National 

Assembly. — The  Swiss  guards  massacred  by 

the  populace,  August  10. 
■  The  royal  authority  suspended  by  the  National 

Assembly,  August  10. 
The  Royal  Family  imprisoned  in  the  Temple, 

Aug.  14. 

Massacre  of  the  state  prisoners  at  Paris,  Sept. 

2,3. 
— ^  National    Convention    constituted — the  king 

deposed,  and  France  declared  a  Republic, 

Sept.  21. 
The  Republic  decrees  fraternity  and  assistance 

to  all  nations  in  the  recovery  of  their  liberty, 

Nov.  19. 
— —  The  Convention  decrees  t\ve  \,na\  olAjfiNxvft'XXl, 

J)ec.  2. — BrougVitto  tna\,Dw.\\. 
1793  Loms  XVI.  condemned  Xo  dea>*\v\>^  «.  xa»r 


ITlustrious  Pennru. 

1787    Ct.    de    Buffon, 
Nat.^  d. 

1788Gesner,(f. 

VV.  J.  Meikle,  Poet,  d. 
Rev.  J.Logan,  Foetid, 
Ledyard,  Trav.,  d. 
Sir  J.  Hawkins,  d, 
Marq.  Mirabeau,  d, 
Vemet,  PairU.^  d. 
Ld.  Pres.  Miller,  d, 
V  Abb^  Brotier,  d. 

WiU.  CuUen,  Phys.,  d, 
Adam  Smith,  PoUt, 


Econ^  d, 
Benj.Franklin,PiiiZ., 

d. 
Jn.  Howard,  PhUan.^ 

d, 
T.  Wharton,  Poet,  d. 
General  Roy,  d. 
W.  Henry,  Hist,,  d. 

Dr.  Rd.  Price,  d. 
Dr.  T.  Blacklock,  d. 
Rev.  Jo.  Wesley,  d. 
Fr.  Grose,  Ant,,  d, 
Mozart,  Music.,  d, 
Michaelis,  d, 
Galvani,  d. 

Dr.  Boru,  Min.,  d. 
Sir.  J.  Reynolds, 

Faint.,  d,     • 
Will  Tytler,  d. 
Home,  Bp.o/Nora.jd, 
Rob.   Adam,   Arch., 

d. 
John  E.  of  Bute,  d. 
Sir  R.  Arkwright,  d. 
Sir  R.  Strange,  ^1^., 

d. 
Lord  Hailes,  d, 
Sraeaton,  Mechan.,d, 
Lord  Rodney,  d. 
Thorpe,  Antq.f  d. 
Lord  North,  d, 
Ph.Thicknesse,  Trav- 

d. 
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A.C. 

i'ority  of  five  voices,  Jan.  17. — Beheaded, 
an.  21. 

1793  The  Alien  Bill  passed  in  the  British  House  of 

Commons,  January  24. 
•— ^  The  French  Convention  declares  war  against 
England  and  Holland,  February  1. 

Lyons  declares  for  Louis  XVII.,  February  28. 

First  coalition  against  France:  directed  by 

England — of  Russia,  Sardinia,  Naples, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Tuscany,  &c. — namely  all 
Europe  except  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Turkey. 

Decree  for  the  French  people  rising  in  a  mass, 

August  2U. 
•  Surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood^s  fleet, 
August  28. 

Marie  Antoinette  queen  of  France  condemn- 

ed to  death  by  the  Convention,  and  beheaded 
the  same  day,  October  15. 

Brissot  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondist  party 

guillotined. 

Robespierre  triumphant,  November. 

I'he  English  evacute  Toulon,  December  1 9. 

1794  llie  princess  Elizabeth  of  France  beheaded. 

May  12. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended.  May. 

— ^  Howe  defeats  the  French  fleet  off   ushant, 

June  1. 
" Robespierre,  with  his  chief  partisans,  guillotin- 
ed, July  28. 

-  Battle  of  Warsaw. — The  Polbh  liberties  des- 

troyed, October  12, 
The  Jacobin  Club  suppressed,  October  18. 

Trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  Thelwell,  &c.,  for 

treason,  November. 

1795  The  Stadtholder  takes  refuge  in  England. — 

Holland  overrun  by  the  French,  January. 

Mr.  Hastings*  trial  ended,  J)y  his  acquittal, 

April  22. 

Lyons  bombarded,  laid  in  ruins,  and  all  its 

loyal  inhabitants  massacred.  May. 

Louis  XVn.  died  in  prison  at  Paris,  June  8. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  British 

under  Craig,  Clarke,  and  EUphinstone,  Sept. 
16. 

Great  disorders  in  Ireland,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec, 

Stanislaus  II.  resigns  the  crown  of  Poland. — 

The    kingdom    divided    between    Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  November  25. 
•  ■     ■  Ceylon  taken  by  the  British  under  Gen.  J. 
Stewart,  and  Com.  Ranier,  February  15, 

1796  The  Count  d'Artois,  with  his  suite,  take  up 

their  residence  at  Edinburgh,  January  6. 

The  East  India  Company  votes  an  indemnifi 

cation  and  recompense  to  Mr  Hastings,  Jan. 


1796  Robt  Burns, /*oe^, 
d. 
J.  Anderson,  F.R.S., 

d. 
Dr.  G.  Campbell,  d. 
Dr.  Jas.  Fordyce,  d. 
Dr.  Thos.  Reid,  d. 
Heniy  Flood,  M.P.., 
The  French  overrun  sl^cl  plunder  itaiy^  \,        d. 

Malmesbury  negociates  for  peace  at  Vanft,Ocfc\    ^1aa.'\3^^Jc^«tvs^^^' 


Jlhutriotu  Penon*. 


I>r.     W.      Robertson, 
Hist,  d. 

MrsGrriffiths,  Nov.,d. 
Will.  E.  of  Mansfield, 

d. 
Dr.  Mudge,  Opt,^  d. 
WiU.Hudson,F.R.S., 

d, 
Ld.  Gardenstone,  d. 
J.  Thomas,  Bp,  of 

Roch, 

D.  Serres,  Paint,,  d. 
Baron  de  Tott,  d. 
Rd.  'I'ickell,  d, 
Dr,  John  Hunter,  d. 
Goldoni,  It.  Com.,  d. 

1794E.Gibbon,^is/.,rf. 

E.  of  Camden,  d. 
Woodwajd,  Bp.    qf 

Cloyi»e.  d. 
Dr.  J,  Roebuck,  d, 
Charles  Pigott,  d. 
Earl  Bathurst,  d. 
G.  Colman,  Dram.,  d. 
Card,  de  Bemis,  d. 
JamesBruce,  Trav.,d, 
M,  de  Condorcet,  d. 
Lavoisier,  Chem.,  d. 
Marg.  of  Beccaria,  d. 

1795  Sir  Wm.Jone8,a. 
Rev.Dr.  A.Gerard, </. 
Dr.  T.  Balguy,  d. 
James  Boswell,  d. 
Will.  Smellie,  rf. 
R.  Bakewell,  Ayri.,,  d. 
R.  Southgate,  Antiq., 

d. 
JosiahWedgewood,e/. 
Barthelemy,   (Trav, 

qfAnach.J 
Zimmerman,  d, 
A.  Kippis,  Bioff.,  d. 
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1796 


Death  of  Catherine  II. — Paul    emperor 
Russia,  November  17. 
^—  Lord  Malmesbuiy  quits  Paris,  December  20. 

1797  A  mutiny  of  the  British  fleet  at  Portsmouth 

and  the  Nore  suppressed,  May,  June. 

The  Scots  Militia  bill  passed,  July. 

■■  ■'     Negotiations  at  Lisle  for  a  peace  broken  ofL 
The  Dutch  fleet  captured  by  Lord  Duncan, 

Oct.  11. 

1798  Second  coalition  against  France— of  England, 

Russia,  Naples,  Sicily,  Turkey,  and  Austria; 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  neutral 

—  Marquis  Wellesley  governor-general  of  India. 

'  The    Papal    government  suppressed  by  the 

French. — The  Pope  quits  Rome,  Feb.  26. 

Ireland  in  open  rebellion.  May,  June,  &c. 

'         Lord  Nelson  totally  defeats  the  French  fleet  in 

the  battle  of  the  Nile,  August  1. 

-— ~  The  Swiss  finally  defeated,  and  their  independ- 
ence abolished,  September  19. 

— —  The  French  fleet  defeated  by  Sir  J.  Warren, 
Oct.  12. 

1799  A  union  with  Ireland  proposed  in  the  British 

Parliament,  Jan.  22. — Rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland,  Jan.  24. 

' Seringapatam  taken  by  general  Harris  and  Sir 

Dav.  Baird,aud  Tippoo  Sultan  killed.  May  4. 

—  The  French  under  Bonaparte  defeated  by  Sir 

Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  May  21. 

Expedition  of  the  British  against  Holland,  Aug. 

• Death  of  pope  Pius  VI.,  September. 

-' —  The  British  troopsevacuate  Holland.November. 
^—  A  revolution  at  Paris. — Bonaparte  declared 
First  Consul,  December  25. 


I       lOuMirtinu  Penom. 
otl797  Edm.  Burke,  d, 
Wal.Minto,JlfaM./f. 
WilL  Mason, /'oet,<f. 
Dr.  Jas.  Hutton,  d. 
Uor.  Walpole,  E,  U 

Oafard.  d. 
Dr.  tissot,  d. 
J.  Wright,  FamL,d. 
Dr.  Rich.  Farmer,  <f. 
Or.  Enaeld,  d. 
C.Macklin,  Cbm.,</. 


Irish  House  of  Commons  agree  to  the 
Union  with  Great  Britain,  February  5. — 
Similar  vote  of  the  House  of  l^i^s,  17. 

^  Pope  Pius  VII.  (Chiaramonte.) 

Bonaparte  defeats  the  Austrians  in  the  battle 
of  Marengo  in  Italy,  June  14. 

Malta  taken  by  the  British  forces,  September  5. 


1801  First  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Jos.  Warton,  Poe/,</. 


1802 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  January. 
Pitt  resigns,  after  being  premier  eighteen  years, 

February  9. — Addington  premier. 
Battle  of  Alexandria. — The  French  defeated, 

and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  killed,  March  21. 

•  The  emperor  Paul  dethroned  and  put  to  death. 

— Alexander  I.  emperor  of  Russia,  March  23. 

•  Battle  of  Copenhagen. — The  Danish  fleet  taken 

and  destroyed  by  lord  Nelson,  April  3. 
Taking  of  Cairo  by  the  British' troops,  May  11. 
Alexandria  surrendered  to  the  British,  Auff.  27. 
PieL'minaries  of  Peauce  sifted  between  GreatjGilb.  Wakefield,  d. 
Britain,  and  Fraaoe,  OcJWjtiw  \ . \  vC.\xa3Mcosa^  Music^  d. 

The  Catholic  re\\g\otiTVeat8^A\%\\«^\xi'^xa!M»^^^ 
The  Peace  of  Amiena  6\a?xed,UM^V''2:i .         >^^V«sc«8o^^qx,,^. 


D.  de  Nivemoia,  d, 
Daniel  Webb,  d. 
Dr.  Ed.  Waring,  d, 
J.  Z.  Uolwell,  d. 
P.  F.  Suhm,  d. 
W.  Wale,F.R.S.,rf. 
J.  Reinh.  Foster,  d, 
J.  H.  ArtzeniuB,  d. 
J.  P.  Pancton,  d* 
C.  M.  Craeherode,  d. 
L.  Gralvani. 
W.  Seaward,  d, 
C.  Borda,  d. 
Rev.  J.  Tucker,  rf. 

W.  Melmouth,  d. 
Bacon,  SctUpt,,  d. 
Lord  Kames,  </, 
Dr.  C.  Morton,  d. 
Dr.  John  Strange,  d. 
Dr.  Jos.  Towers,  d. 
Dr.  Jos.  Black,  d, 
L.  Spallanzani,  d. 
Marmontel,  d, 
Beuraarchais,  d, 
Washington,  Dec.  14. 
IBOO 
Bry.  Edwards,  d, 
Daines  Barrington,  d, 
W.  Cowper,  Poet^  d. 


Mallet  du  Pau,  d. 
Dr.  H.  Blair,  d. 
J.  Bapt.  Munos,  d. 

18UI 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  d. 
Rob.  Orme,  Hist^  d, 
C.  Lavater,  d. 
T.  Malton,  Math.,  d. 
Dr.  W.  Heberden,  d. 
Rev.  W.  Drake,  d. 
Prof.  J.  MUlar,  d. 
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1802 


1803 


IJUustrhus  Peruma, 
1802 
laay.  Ld.  Kenyon,  C.  I.,  d. 

Bonaparte  declared  Chief  Consul  for  life,  Ju|y. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  renounces  the  office  of 
Stadtholder,  August. 

Execution  of  colonel  Despard  for  high  treason. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  ratifies  the  new  or- 
ganization of  Germany,  April. 

Dissolution  of  the  Peace  with  France. — Lord 
Whitworth,  ambassador,  quits  Paris,  May  18. 

The  French  seize  Hanover,  June  4. 


The  British  troops  enter  Delhi,  and  th^Great  Dr.  Jas.  Beattie,  a. 


1804 


Mogul  puts  himself  under  protection  of  gen- 
eral Lake,  September. 

The  duke  d*£nghien  murdered  by  order  of 
Bonaparte,  16th  March. 

Pitt  re-appointed  prime  minister,  10th  May. 

Bonaparte  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French, 
20th  May. 


Klopstock,  Poet^  d. 
Sir    W.    HamUton, 

Arch.^  d. 
La  Uarpe,  CriHc,  d. 
W.  Jackson,  Music,,  tL 
J.  Hoole,  Transl.f  d, 
T.  Astle,  Antiq^  d. 


Dessalines  in  St.  Domingo  declares  himself  Jas.  Ritson,  Antiq.,  d. 


1805 


1806 


1807 


emperor  of  Hayti,  October. 
Third  coalition  against  France — of  England, 

Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden. 
The  Spaniards  declare  war  against  England, 

Jan. 
Bonaparte  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
Impeachment  of  lord  Melville— is  acquitted. 
Lord  Nelson  defeats  the  fleets  of  France  and 

Spain  at  Tnii^algar. — ^Takes  20  sail,  and  is 

killed  in  the  engagement,  21st  October. 
The  French  defeat  the  Austro- Russian  army 

at  Austerlitz,  December  2. 
Death  of  Pitt,  23d  Jan. — Lord  Grenville  pre- 
mier. 
Louis  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king  of  Holland, 

June  5. 
Sir  John  Stuart  defeats  the  French  under 

Regnier  at  Maida  in  Calabria,  July. 
Death  of  Charles  James  Fox,  September  13. 
Rupture  of  the  negotiation  for  Peace  with 

France,  and  return  of  earl  Lauderdale,  Oct. 
Fourth  coalition  against  France — of  England, 

Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden. 
The  French  defeat  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  which 

annihilates  the  Prussian  power,  October  14. 
Hamburgh  occupied  by  the  French,  November. 
Bonaparte  declares  the  British  Isles  in  a  state 

of  blockade,  November. 
The  slave  trade  abolished  by  act  of  parliament, 

February. 
Duke  of  Portland  premier. 
Lord  Minto  ffovemor-general  of  India. 
Parliament  dissolved  after  a  session  only  of 


a  session 
four  months,  April. 
Dantzic  taken  by  the  French,  May. 
Revolution  at  Constantinople,  Sultan  S«V\TaUo.\jRydsx&Asw^\)'^.> 
deposed,  and  Sultan  MuatapY^  pTodMm«^\Qt.'^«awi^CT^^,A. 


M.  de  Calonne,  d. 
Dr.  £.  Darwin,  d, 
John  Moore,  M.D.,  d. 
Mrs  Chapone,  Afi9.Z.,r/. 
Jos.  Strutt,  Antq.t  d. 
Dr.  Arnold,  Music.,  d. 
Dr.  H.  Hunter,  Biqg.^  d, 

1803 
V.  Alfieri,  It  Trag.,  d. 


1804 
R.  Potter,  Transl,,  d. 
J.  Priestley,  L.L.D.,  d. 
M.  Necker,  d, 
Didot,  Ster,  Print,  d. 
Pallas,  Trav.,  d, 
W,  Gilpin,  Misc.,  d. 
Jac.  Bnant,  Aniiq.,  d. 
Kant,  Philos.,  d, 
Jacobi,  PIdlos,,  d, 

1805 
Ld.  Chanc.  Rosslyn,  d. 
Dr.  Jo.  Robison,  d. 
Ar.  Murphy,  Poet,  d, 
W.  Paley,  D.D.,  d. 
Jas.  Currie,  M.D.,  d.. 

Life  ofBurm. 
Prof.  Gmelin,cif. 
Julien,  Sculp.,  d. 

F.  Schiller,  Poet,  d. 
1806 

E.  Edwards,  d. 
Prof.  A.  Dalzel,  d. 

G.  Stevens,  Critic,  d. 
Eliz.  Carter,  d. 
Abbe  Raynal,  d. 
Earl  Macartney,  d. 
Rev.  J.  Brand,  A  tUiq. ,  </. 
Lord  Thurlow,  d, 
Bp.  S.  Horsley,  d. 
Jas.  Barry,  Paint.,  d. 
Charlotte  ^m\i\i,Poet,d, 

1807 
Des  Elnfans,  d^ 
G.  Attwood,  d. 


i 
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1807 


lUustHou*  Persons,    ' 
1867 
Markham,  Abp,  o/ 

York. 
Willis,  Phm.^  d. 
Lalaude,  Atiron,y  d, 
J.  Opie,  Paint ,^  d. 
L.  De  Lolme,  d, 
J.  Bernooilli,  Afath.^  d, 
fieeUioven,  Mum^  d. 


1808 
Bp.  R.  Hurd,  d, 
A.  Dalrympld,  Geog.^d, 
A.  Hunter,  M.D.,  d. 
Mad.  Cottin,  JViw.,  ^. 
Dr.    Ja.    AnderBon, 

Agric.^  d. 
J.  Ireland,  Mise,^  d. 
John  Home,  Traged^d, 
W.  Hawais,  PhUan^y  d, 
AngeL      Kauffman, 

Rich.  Person,  d. 


Battle  of  Friedland. — Russians  defeated  by  the 
French,  June  14. 
— —  Peace  signed  at  Tilsit  between  France  and 
Russia  and  Prussia,  June. 

Copenhagen  bombarded,  and  all  the  Danish 

neet  surrendered  to  the  British,  September 

7,  under  lord  Cathcart  and  admiral  Gam- 

bier. 

The  British  troops  evacuate  Egypt,  October. 

•»-—  The  Prince  Regent  and  Royal  Family  of  Poi^ 

tural  embark  for  Brazil,  November  29. 

1808  The  French  prohibit  all  commerce  with  Great 

Britain,  January. 

A  new  French  nobility  created  by  Bonaparte, 

Jan. 
The  French  troops  enter  Rome,  February. 

Frederick  VI.  king  of  Denmark,  March. 

Charles  IV.  abdicates  the  crown  of  Spain  to 

his  son  Ferdinand  VII.,  March  1 9. 
— —  The    French    under    Murat    enter    Madrid, 

xMarch  23. 
British  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 

Russia,  Auru. 

Ferdinand  VII.  is  compelled  to  renounce  the 

throne  of  Spain,  and  is  sent  with  the  Royal 

Family  to  Paris. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king  of  Spain, 

June  16. 
The  Portuguese  arm  against  the  French.— The 

Spanish   Patriots    solicit   aid  from   Great 

Britain,  June. 
})  The  Grand  Seignior  Mustapha  deposed. — 

Mahomet  VI.  'lurkish  emperor,  July  28. 

Battle  of  Vimiera  in  Portugal — The  French 

under  Junot  defeated  by  Sir  A.  Wellesler, 
Aug.  21. 

Convention  at  Cintra,  August  30. 

Conference  held  at  Erfurth  between  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  Alexander  and  Bonaparte, 
Sept.  2 

The  ports  of  Holland  shut  against  Britain. 

Nov.  27. 

1809  Battle  of  Coninna.— The  French  defeated.— 

Sir  John  Moore  killed.— The  British  army  Von  Muller,  /fist^  d. 
re-embark  for  England,  January  16.  Dr.  Alex.  Adam,  d. 

The  duke  of  York  accused  before  the  Com-  Anne  Seward,  A/tsc,  d, 

mons  of  malversation  in  office  as  Com- Rd.  Gt)ugh,  .^n^i/.,  J. 
mander-in-chiel— Acquitted,  March  17.       iT.  Holcroft,  Dram.,  d. 

Spenser  Percival  premier.  IDr.  D.  Pitcaim,  d, 

Gustavus  king  of  Sweden  deposed,  March  13.  Bp.  Porteus,  d. ' 

Fifth  coalition  against  France :  of  Englwid,  Tib.  Cavallo,  Pkil.,  d, 

Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Joseph  Haydu. 

The  Austrians  defeated  by  the  French  in  the  Ch.  E.  of  Liverpool. 

battles  of  Ratisbon  and  EckmuhL  Aprili 
20,23.  *^    I 

The  battle  of  TaAavetfL,  va  ^V\<^  >^«v^\«tiiei^ 

are    defeated  \)y    Q?a    ArVJoax   ^<Ki«^<epji^ 
July  27. 


1809 
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j.a 

1809 


1810 


1811 


The  island  of  Walcheren  taken  by  the  British, 

July  31. — Evacuated,  NovemtJer  24. 
The  50th  anniversary  of  George  lll.*s  reign 

celebrated  as  a  jubilee,  October  25. 
The   French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  de 

feated  by  lord  Collingwood,  October. 
Bonaparte  divorces  the  empress    Josephine, 

Jan.  16. 
Gtiadaloupe,  the  last  of  the  French  West  India 

islands,  surrenders  to  the  British,  March  5. 
Marriage  of  Bonaparte  vrith  princess  Maria 

Louisa  of  Austria,  April  1. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  committed  to  the  Tower 

for  a  libel  on  the  House  of    Commons, 

April  5. 
Louis  Bonaparte  abdicates  the  throne  of  Hoi 

land,  July  I. 
The  isle  of  Bourbon  taken  by  the  British, 

July  8. 
Bemadotte  chosen  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 

August  21. 
Battle  of   Busaco. — ^The  French  defeated  by 

lord  Wellington,  September  27. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain  since 

the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  September  28. 
All    British  merchandise   burned  in  France, 

Oct.  19. 
The  deposed  Gustavus  of  Sweden  arrived  in 

England,  November  14. 
Isle  of  France  captured  by  general  Abercromby 

and  admiral  Bertie,  December  3. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  and  his  family  arrived  in 

this  country  from  Malta,  December  13. 
The   Prince  of  Wales  regent,  under  certsdn 

limitations,  Jan.  10. 
Massacre  of  about  1600  Mamelukes  in  Cairo, 

March  1. 
Battle  of  Barossa. — The  French  defeated  by 

general  Graham,  March  5. 
The  empress  of  France  Maria  Louisa,  deliver- 
ed of  a  son,  who  is  styled  King  of  Rome, 

March  20. 
Island  of  Anholt  attacked  by  a  Danish  force 

of  nearly  4U00  men ;  but  are  repulsed  by  a 

British    force    of    150   men,   under  Capt. 

Maurice,  leaving  behind  them  500  prisoners, 

March  27. 
Battle  of  Albuera.^The  French  under  Sonlt 

defeated  by  Beresford,  with  the  loss  of  9000 

men,  May  16. 
Erruption  of  a  volcano  in  the  sea,  off  the 

island  of  St  Michael,  June. 
Conflagrations  in  the  forests  of  the  Tyrol,  by 

which  64  villages  with  1 0,000  head  of  cattle 

were  destroyed,  and  about  24,000  persons 

deprived  of  habitations. 
Feudal  rights  abolished  in  Spain,  AMg;vx%\\^. 
A  comet  appeared  in  England,  Sep\Qra\>«t  \. 


niuUrious  Persons, 


1810 
W.  Windham,  d, 
Adm.  Ld.  Collingwood, 

Caleb  Whiteford,  d. 
Dr.  B.  Chandler,  TVar., 

d. 
Montgolfier,  d. 
L.  Schiavonetti,  Engr.^ 

d. 
C.Grignion,^.  Engr. ,  d. 
Henry  Cavendish,  d. 
Nevil  Maskelyne,  d. 


1811 
R.  Cumberland,  Dram.^ 

d. 
Percy  Jip.(^Dromore.d, 
Jas.  Grahajne,  Poety  d. 
Dr.  Jo.  Leyden,  d. 
Alb.  Beaumont,  TVat?., 

d. 
Mat.  Raine,  D.D.,  </. 
H.  R.  Reynolds,  M.D., 

d. 
Dr.  Alex.  Anderson,  d, 
B.  Tyi 
F.  Bo 

Paifit.^  d. 
Robert  Raikes,  Inst  of 

Sunday  SchooUf  d. 


C.  B.  Tvre,  F.R.S.,  d. 
Sir  F.  Bourgeois, 


\ 
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18 LI  Serious  riots  at  Nottingham ;  weavers  destroy 
articles  of  machinery,  Nov.  16. 

1812  Ciudad  Rodrigo  taken  by  storm,  Jan.  19:  lord 

Wellington    thereupon    created  Duke    of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
>— —  Destructive    earthquake    at    Caraccas,    &c., 
March  26. 

Badajoz  taken  by  storm,  April  6. 

Dreadful  eruption  of  a  volcano  at  St.  Vincent, 

April  30. 

—^  The  Prime  Minister,  Spencer  Perceval,  assas- 
sinated in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Bel- 
linghamf  May  11. 

Lord  Liverpool  premier. 

Battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22 ;  general  illumi- 

nations   in    London    on    three    successive 
nights. 

Madrid  captured  by  the  British,  August  12. 

Smoiensko  entered  by  the  French,  August  18. 

Battle  of  Moskwa,  September  7. 

The  French  enter  Moscow,  which  the  Russians 

had  previously  fired,  September  14. 
The  passage  of  the  Berezyna  cost  the  French 

20,000  men,  Nov.  28. 
■ Bonaparte  returns  to  Paris  at  midnight,  Dec. 

18. 

1813  A  Concordat  signed  %t  Fontalnbleau,  between 

Bonaparte  and  the  pope,  Pius  VII.,  Jan.  25. 

Sixth  great  coalition  against  France ;  of  Eng- 

land, Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden. 

Bonaparte  ajB^in  left  Paris  for  the  seat  of  war 

—Maria  Louisa  Empress  Regent  during  his 
absence,  April  15. 


1813 
A.  F,  Tytler,  ElenuHis 

offiistory. 
Count  Zinzendorff,  d, 
N.  Schiavonetti,  EngA. 
Gran.  Sharp,PMait.,  J. 
The  Spanish '  Cortes  abolish  the  InquisitionlH.  J.  Pye,  Poe/Zau.,!^. 


lUustrioui  Peracm, 


1812 
Ed.  Hastead,  Hitt.^  d. 
i'heoph.  Jones,  /Tist,  d. 
Or.  (jarthshore,  d. 
J.  Home  Tooke,  d» 
Loutherbuig,  d, 
Rob.  William,  M.D.,  d, 
Spencer  Percival,  d, 
Edm.  Midone,  Crit.y  d. 
Rev.  L.  Dutens,  d, 
C.  S.  Sonnini,  d, 
Adm.  de  Winter,  d, 
Willdenow,  Botan.,  d, 
C.  G.  Heyne,  d. 
Gen.  Vallancey,  d. 
Prince  Kaunitz,  d, 
liaron  Nolken,  d. 


in  Spain,  April. 

Lord  Hastings  governor-general  of  India. 

The  Russian  Government  officially  estimated 
the  loss  of  the  French  and  their  allies,  in 
their  invasion  of  Russia,  as  follows: — Killed, 
24  Generals,  2000  Staff  aud  other  Officers, 
204,400  rank  and  file;  Prisoners,  43  Gene- 
rals, 3441  Staff  and  other  Officers,  233,222 
rank  and  tile;  Taken,  1131  pieces  of  cannon, 
63  pairs  of  colours  and  standards,  one  mar- 
shaVs  staff,  about  100,000  muskets,  and 
about  27,000  ammunition  waggons.  In  the 
three  governments  of  Moscow,  Witepsk, 
and  Mohiiow,  253,000  dead  bodies,  and  in 
the  city  of  Wiina  and  its  environs  53,000 
were  burned  before  the  27th  of  March. 

Battle  of  Lutzen,  May  2. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer  first  Vice-chancellor  |  of 
Great  Britain,  sat  at  LincolnVInn  Hill, 
May  I. 

llie  battle  of  Vittoria,  June  21— the  French 
army  defeated  V\l\i  Yiam^xi&ft  Vo&%«    For  thisl 
service    the    mawfiU  ol   VI  *\3iMi%\.QitL  ^w. 
made  a  Field  Max&bal.  ^ 


Gen.  Moreau,  d. 
Abbe  de  Lisle,  d, 
Shaw,  Nat,  Hist,  d. 
J.  Wyatt,  ArcJi^  d. 
Gotho  Wieland,  d. 
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1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 


j       Ultatricm  Persons, 
Danlzic  taken  by  the  allies,  Jan.  2.  1814 

Denmark  cedes  Norway  to  Sweden  for  Rugen  Dr.  G.  Bumey,  Hist,  of' 

and  Sweden  Pomerania.— Joins  the  allies.        Music ,  d. 
Wellington    totally    defeats  the    French    at  Ch.  Dibdin,  Poet^  d. 

Orthes  and  Tonlouse.  Sir  Bus.  iiarwood,  d, 

Graham  (Ld.  Lyndock)  defeated  at  Bergen-  "~  ~ 

op-Zoom. 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  restored ;  revives  the 

Inquisition,  and  destroys  the  Constitution 

adopted  b^  the  Cortes. 
Paris  occupied  by  the  Russians  and  Prussians, 

March  31. 
Bonaparte  deposed,  and  his  dynasty  declared 

at  an  end,  April  3. 
Bonaparte  embarks  for  Elba,  April  28. 
Louis  XVIII.  enters  Paris,  May  3. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia 

arrive  in  London,  June  8. 
Washington    taken    by    the    British   army, 

August  24. 
Hanover  declared  a  kingdom. 


Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  proclaimed  king  of  S.  Tennant,  Chemist^  d. 


Norway,  Nov.  4. 
Peace  concluded   at  Ghent    between  Great 
I   Britain  and  the  United  States,  Dec.  24. 
Battle  of  New  Orleans — ^the  British  defeated 

by  Jackson,  Jan.  8. 
New  Com  Laws  enacted,  to  maintain  a  high 

price  for  food,  which  leads  to  serious  riots. 
Bonaparte  lands  at  Cannes,  in  Provence,  with 

lOUO  men,  March  1,  and  arrives  at  Paris  on 

the  25th. 
Treaty  of  Vienna  concluded,  March  25. 
Bonaparte  totally  defeated  at  Waterloo,  June  1 8. 
The  ailied  army  enters  Paris,  July  5,  and  Louis 

XVIII.  on  the  following  day. 
The  Holy  Alliance  between  Russia,  Prussia, 

and  Austria,  Sept.  14 — and  France  in  1818. 
Bonaparte  surrenders  to  the  British,  July  15 ; 

and  sent  to  St  Helena,  where  he  arrives 

Oct.  15. 
Murat  ex-king  of  Naples  shot  at  Pizzo,  Oct.  15. 
Union  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Nov.  4. 
Marshal  Ney  shot,  December  7. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  married  to  prince 

Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  May  2. 
Lord  Exmouth  bombards  Algiers,  August  27. 
Union  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
The  Norway  Storthing  abolishes  nobility. 
Habeas  Corpus  act  suspended,  March  4. 
Bank  of  England  resumes  cash  payments. 
Princess  Charlotte  died  in  childbed,  in  the  22d 

year  of  her  age,  November  6. 
The  marquis  of  Hastings  destroys  the  Mahratta 

power  in  India. — British  influence  universal. 
Cmtrles  XIII.  of  Sweden  died,  and  succeeded 

by  Charles  John  XIV.  crown  ^iincft 
devmt  manh&ll  Bernadotte, 


W.  Hutchinson,  Tbpo^r., 

d, 

Iffland,  Ger.  drainat.y  d. 
Arch.  Maclaurin,  d. 
Th.  Thornton,  Botan. ,  d. 
Dr.  J.  White,^c6.o«rf 

Arah.^  d. 

1815 

F.  Abington,  Actress,  d, 

CI.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  d 

W.  Harrison,  disc,  of 

longitude,  d. 
W.¥.fAa.lco\m.Antiq./i, 
J.  C.  Lettsom,  M.D.,  d. 
Marshal  Ney,  d. 
W  .N  icholson,  Eru/in.^d. 


Jas.  Ware,  Oculistf  d. 
S.  Whitbred,  M.  P.,  d. 
W.   Vincent,  D.D., 

Geog.,  d. 

1816 
A.     Ferguson,    Moral 

Philos,,  d. 
Eliz.Hamilton,  Liter. ,d. 
Jer.  Joyce,  Educat,  d. 
F.  von  Muller,  Eng.,  d, 
Paesiello,  Mum.,  d, 
EarlStanhopei/'Mox.  ,d, 
Watson,  Bp.  of  Llandaff, 

d. 

1817 
Ct.  Anderson,  Botan.,  d. 
W.  Beloe,  TransL,  d. 
Ch.  Bumey,  Classic,  d, 
J.  Carter,  Arc/dt.,  d. 
J.  P.  Curran,  Orator,  d. 
PoreGleysee,Surgeon,d, 
Gouffier  (Ct.  de  Chois- 

sel),  d. 
Kosciusco,  Polish  hero^ 

d. 
De  Luc,  PJiilos.^  d. 
Alex.  Monro,  M.D.,  d. 
Card.  Maury,  d. 
Messier,  Astron.,  d. 
Mad.  de  Stael,  Liter.,  d, 
Werner,  Mineral.,  d. 


1818 
R.  Beatson^  Ht&d.^<jl. 
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lUttstHous  Penoru. 
1818 
Mrs  Billington,  Vocal  d, 
P.  Brydone,  Trav.,  d, 
Burkhart,4/:  Trav^d, 
SirP.France3,P.Z4t,c/. 
M.  J.  Lewis,  Novell  d. 
\y  MsLn,hB\\,Affricttli.d. 
Monge,  McUh.^  d. 
H.  Repton,  Lds.Gard.  d. 
Sir  Sam.  Komillj,  d. 


The  dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cambridge^ 

and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  married. 
— —  Queen  Charlotte  died,  aged  76,  Nov.  17. 
The   army  of   Occupation  withdrawn   from 

France. 

1819  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  2U. 

Princess  Victoria  bom,  May  24. 

'         First  passage  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam  effected 

by  the  Savannah  of  New  York,  to  Liverpool, 
July  15. 

Manchester  riots — many  people  killed  by  the 

yeomanry  cavalry. 

The  Mahmondiah  canal  cut  from  Alexandria 

to  the  Nile. 

1820  (Qrcorgc  lY.  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Jan.  29. 

• Revolution  in  Spain  by  the  army  intended  for 

America — the  king  swears  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812,  Jan. 

The  duke  of  Berri  assassinated  by  Lowel, 

Feb.  la 

-  Five  of  the  Cato-street  conspirators  executed. 

May  I. 

Queen  Caroline  arrived  in  London,  June  6 — 

and  on  the  5th  of  July  a  bill  of  pains  and 

Snalties  was  presented  against  her  in  the 
ouse  of  Lords,  but  finally  abandoned, 
Nov.  10. — London  illuminated  for  two 
nights  in  consequence. 

Revolution  in   Naples  and    Piedmont — sup- 

pressed    by    Austria — general    desire    for. 
liberty  throughout  Italy. 

1821  The  Floridas  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 

States  of  America. 
The  Greek   Revolutionary  War  commenced 

under  Alex.  Ypsilanti — revolt  of  the  Morea 

— ^massacre  of  Greeks  at  Constantinople. 
•         Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena,  May 

5.     He  was  oom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica, 

Aug.  15,  1769. 

Mechanic  Institutions  established  in  England — 

and  adopted  in  France,  Germany,  &c. 

George  IV.  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey, 

July  19 — the  most  expensive  coronation 
which  ever  took  place  m  England — visits 
Ireland  and  Hanover. 

Queen  Caroline  died,  August  7. 

1822  The  Greeks  declare  themselves  independent. 

Mexico  independent — Iturbide  emperor — ban- 

ished 1823. 

The  anti-constitutionalists  successful  in  Spain 

— army  of  the  faith. 

Brazil  independent — Don  Pedro  emperor. 

Death  of  Lord  Londonderry  (late  Castlereagh) 

—Canning  succeeds  as  Foreign  Secretary, 

and   introduces  a  moT^  \\\>«m  vj^Xaxcl  ^il^^tthollet,  C/temis.t  d. 
foroini  and  domestic  ^oWc^.  NC,^ti.w v  ^«^-\A  ^d. 

"     '^3  Austria,  Prasim,  ai^A  V\us«.\as  t^wOX  S^»ftt  wiSt.^^.\i.^^ax^iA^Tlru^*^..^^ 


1819 

Edw.  Bird,  Paint.,  d. 
M.rs  Bruuton, Novd.^d, 
3yd.  Edwards,  Bol.,  d. 
Sir   Wm.   Farquhar, 

Pkys.,  d. 
Jacobi,  Ger,  PhUos.,  cL 
Mai.  Lung,  Hist.,  d. 
Sam.  L3'sous,  Antiq.^d, 
A.  Murphy,  Transl,f  d. 
Jo.  Playfair,  Math.,  d. 
Svrartz,  Botan.,  d, 
Jas.  Watt,  Steam  eng.4» 

1820 
H.  Andrews,  Astron.,d. 
Sir    Jos.   Banks,  prei^ 

R.  S.,  a. 
Beauvois,  Dotan.,  d. 
.J  o.  Bell,  Surpeon,  d. 
Dr.  Thos.  Brown,  Jile' 

tapk.^  d. 
Brugnatelli,  Philos.^  d. 
W.  Hayley.  Poet,  d. 
li.  Miles,  Mwiism.y  d. 
Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  d. 
R.  Ruding,  Munistn  ,  d. 
Rev.  Th.  Scott,  Scrip. 

Com.,  d. 
Benj.  VVest,pre8.  R.  A.  4* 
Volney,  Hist.y  d, 

1821 
J.Bonnycastle,  MatK.d. 
Archd.  Coxe,  Hist.,  d. 
Fr.  Hargreave,  Imw.,  d. 
Mrs  Inchbard,  Dram. ,4- 
Rev.  Vices.  Knox,  d. 
Mrs  Piozzi,  Afiscel.,  d, 
J.  Rennie,  Bnyin.,  d. 
Rey.S.Vmce,  Astron.4- 

1822 
J.  Aikin,M.D., /:»Y,c/. 
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1823 


1824 


baasadors  from  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  January  5. 

Froe-I^rade  system  commenced  in  England  by 
Huskison. 

Lord  Amherst  ffovemor-general  of  India. 

Louis  XVIII.  declares  war  against  Spain,  and 
the  French  army  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  pass  the  Bidassoa,  April 
7. — The  Spanish  constitution  and  the  acts  of 
the  Cortes  abolished — absoluteism  restored. 

IT  Pope  Leo  XII.  ^card.  dellaGenga),  Sept.  27. 

The  Spanish  constitutional  general  Riego  exe 
cuted  at  Madrid,  October  7. 

British  consular  agents  sent  to  the  new  South 
American  states. 

The  pile  stone  of  London  Bridge  sunk,  March, 
15. 


lUustrhiu  Pertotit. 
1822 
Delambre,  Malik,,  d. 
Hauy,  Mineral.^  d. 
Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  As- 

iron,,  d, 
C,  Middleton,  Bp,  of 

Calcut.,  d, 
C,  J,  Rich,  Antiq.y  d, 
P.  B.  Schelley,  Foet,  d, 
Dr,W}n.ttakeTyAntiq,^d, 


1825 


Burmese  war — Rangoon  taken. 

The  London  Mechanics*  Institution  established. 

Bolivar  dictator  at  Peru. 

Iturbide  lands  in  Mexico,  and  is  shot,  July  19. 

Ipsara  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  retaken  by 
the  Greeks  with  great  slaughter. 

Charles  X,  long  (fFranoe,  Sept.  16. 

The  great  Brie  canal,  393  miles  in  length,  con- 
necting the  waters  of  the  great  western  lakes 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  New  York, 
opened. 

Francis  I.  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Algiers  nearly  desolated  by  an  earthquake 
which  oontinued  at  intervals  for  five  days — 
Blida  totaly  destroyed,  and  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000  only  300  were  saved, 
March. 

Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  forms  treaties 
with  them. 

John  Quincy  Adams  president  of  United  States. 

The  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pasha 
lands  in  the   Morea. — The    Greeks  hard 


1826 


1823 
A.  Arrowsmith,  Oeog. ,  d, 
M.  Baillie,  M.D.,  d, 
Belzoni,  j^l>^.  trav.,d, 
R.  Bloomneld,  Poet^d, 
Camot,  Math.f  d. 
Rev.    E.    Cartwright, 

inv,  of  tJte  weaving 

macJdne, 
Chas.  Hutton,  Math, ,  d, 
E.  Jenner,  M.D.,  die. 

ofvaccin.^  d, 
J.  P.  Kemble,./lctor,  (;{. 
De  Lalande,  Traoel,,  d, 
J.  NoUekens,  Stat,  d, 
Wm.  Playfair,  tno,  of 

Un,  arith,,  d. 
MrsRaddiffe,  Novel. ,  d, 
H.  Raebum,  R.A.,  d, 
D.  Ricardo,  P,  econ,,  d, 

1824 
M.  Botzari,  Gr,pair.,d. 
Bowdich,  Af,  trav.,  d. 
Lord  Byron,  Poety  d. 
Mai.    Cartwright,    P. 

kef  or. ^  d, 
J,  Davey,  Mum.,  d, 
Ed.  Grainger,  ^  no/.,  cf. 
Th.  Keith,  Math,,,  d, 
Nicholas  I.  emperor  of  Russia,  Nov.  1.  Lacretelle,  Math,,  d. 

Great    commercial   panic    in    London    and  Langles,  Orient,  lit.,  d, 
throughout  England — ^numerous  failures  of  Sophia  Lee,  Novel.,  d, 
bankers. — Consuls  fall  to  79. — ^The  panic  B{ut}nMaseres,JI/a^A.,e^. 
arrested  by  the  temporary  issue  of  one  and  T.  M.2k\a\Q&,In,AnHq.,d, 
two  pouna  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  Wm.  Sharpe,  Engr,,  d, 
December. 
Revolt  of  Bhurtpore — besieged  and  taken  by 
the  British  under  lord  Combermere,  Jan.  3. 
Peace  with  the  Burmese,  who  pay  £\  ,500,000, 

and  c^de  several  provinces. 
The  stujpendous  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Menai,  near  Bangor,  North  Wides,  opened, 
Jan.  30.     Leneth  of  the  chain  1,600  feet, 

height  above  hifh  water  100  feet.  I ^    . 

John  y I.  king  of  Portugal  and  emp«iOT  ow&«v,  ^.  ^«  '^Skatesr^-* 
Brazil  died,  March  1 0,  aged  59.— Succei^tw    T^  QnoA.x  4. 

2\i 


1825 
Mrs  Barbauld,  d, 
G.  Chahners,  P,  Statis- 
tics, d. 
David,  Fr.  Paint.,  d, 
Denon,  Epyff.  Antia,/i. 
H.  Fuseli,  Paint.,  a. 
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1826 


1827 


1828 


1829 


as  emperor  of  Brazil  by  Don  Pedro,  who 
abdicates  the  throne  of  rortugal  in  favour 
of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria, 
aged  7  years. 

Revolt  of  the  Janizaries  in  Constantinople — 
15,000  slaughtered,  and  the  corps  proscrib- 
ed— a  new  army  organized  on  the  European 
model. 

The  Bank  of  England  establish  branch  banks 
in  various  cities  and  towns  in  England,  July. 

The  Grreeks  convene  a  national  assembly  m 
the  island  of  Pares,  August  14. 

A  British  force  of  5000  men  sent  to  Lisbon  to 
aid  the  Portuguese  government  against  the 
absolutists,  Nov. 

First  illuminated  clock  introduced  in  London, 
at  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  Dec.  2. 

Canning  Premier,  April  10. — Wellington,  Peel 
and  SIX  other  cabinet  ministers,  x^ign. 

Treaty  of  London,  between  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  for  the  pacification  of  Greece, 
July  6. 

Canning  dies,  Aug.  8. — Lord  Goderich  Pre- 
mier, Wellington  commander-in-chief. 

Battle  of  Navarino,  Oct.  20,  the  Turco- Egyp- 
tian fleet  of  110  sail  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
British,  French,  and  Russian  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Codrington. 

Capo  d'litria  assumes  the  presidency  of  Gh*eece, 
Jan.  18.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Premier 
— Sir  R.  Peel,  Home  Secretary,  Jan.  25. 

Lord  W.  Bentick,  governor-general  of  India. 

Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  abdicates  the 
throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
Donna  Maria— his  brother  Don  Miguel  ap- 
pointed regent,  March  3. 

Russia  declares  war  against  Turkey,  April  26. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts  repealed,  April  28. 

Don  Miguel  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Por- 
tu^,  June  24. 

The  London  University  opened,  October  1. 

The  Morea  evacuated  by  the  Egyptian  army, 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  pursuant  to  conven- 
tion between  Sir  E.  Codrington  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  Oct.  4. 

York  Minster  set  on  fire  by  Jonathan  Martin 
(a  maniac),  and  the  interior  nearly  destroy- 
ed, Feb.  2. 


rUiubriota  Pencns. 
1825 

Rev.  S.  Parr,  LJLD.,rf. 
Dr.  Ab.  Rees,  Cychp^d, 
Rev.  C.  Wolfe,  Poe<,rf. 

1826 
Brieslac,  Gealog.^  d. 
Flaxman,  Sculpt^  d. 
Wm.  Gifford,  Poet,  d, 
Bp.  Heber,  Poet^  d. 
Indedon,  Vocalist^  d. 
Laennec,  Phys.,  d, 
Sam.  Parkes,  Chemut,  d. 
Piozzi,  Astron^  d. 
Sir  Stam.  Raffles,  d, 
Serres,  Mar,  Painty  d. 
Talma,  Fr.  Actor^  d. 
Volta,  V,  battery,  d. 
J.  W.  Vest,  Gfer.  Poet,d, 
Weber,  Music.  ^  d, 

1827 
Wm.  Belsham,  Hist.y  d. 
Bode,  Astron.f  d, 
George  Canning, 

Statesm,^  d, 
H.  Cline,  Medicine^  d. 
Fellenberg,  d, 
Uffo  Foscolo,  It.  LiL,  d, 
J.Mason  Good,  M.D.,(/. 
R.  Hawker,  D.D.,  d. 
Prof.  Jardine,  d, 
Laplace,  Astron,,  d. 
Malte  Brun,  Geog.,  d. 
Wm.  Mitford,  Hist,  of 

Greece,  d. 
Pestalozzi,  Educat,  d. 
Josiah  Spode,  sen.,  d, 

1828 
Th.  Bewick,  Wood- 

Engr.^  d. 
Sir  W.    Congreve,    C. 

rochets,  d. 
Archd.  Coxe,  Hist,  d, 
Hon.  Mrs  Darner, 

Sculpt. ,  d. 
Sir  W.  Dnimmond, 

ArchceoLf  d. 
Dr  Gall,  PArenoL,  d. 
Vine.  Monti,  It.  poet,  d. 


Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  United  States. 

^  Pope  Pius  VIIl.  (Card.  CastilioniV  March. 

- —  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  passed,  April  13. 

— —  Treaty  of  Adrianople. — The  independence  of  Sir  J.  E.  43niitli^  I^res. 

Greece  acknowledged  by  Turkey,  Sept.  29.       L.S.,  d, 
1830  maillm  IV.  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  Helen  M.Williams,  Jif 
land,  Juii9  26.  I    lit.,  d. 

Algiers  taken  by  tlie  FT«TMi\v,^^T>«3  ^e^ws^L^XiT.^  <^^cks^\s.^  Nat, 

and  the  territory  madii  a  ^t«ac\L  y^q^\xvw.  \  P>«Va^.,d, 
.  Charles  X,  king  oi  Piwiw,  A\awAN^^  ^V^  ^«^^ 
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A.  a, 


Illustrious  Persons, 
Chamber  of  Dq}iities  before  it  had  met,'  1829 

changes  the  law  of  elections,  and  suppresses  BsLrras^Ch.o/Fr. Direct, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  July  25 — which     d, 
cause  the  three  days*  revolution  in  Paris,  D&m,H{st.qfVenice<,d. 
July  2G,  27,  28,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Sir  H.  D&yy^PkUo8,yd. 


1830 


1831 


1832 


king  and  the  royal  family  from  Fnince. 
Louis  Philippe  I,  king  of  the  French^  Aug.  7. 
The  priesthbod  of  France  again  overthrown. 
Belgian   Revolution  commenced  at  Brussels, 

August  25.  . 
Revolution  in  Brunswick — duke  Charles  ex- 
pelled, and  succeeded  by  his  brother  duke 

William. 
Revolution  in  the  Papal  States  suppressed  by 

Austrian  armies. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad  opened — 

Huskisson  killed  by  an  accident  on  this 

occasion,  Sept.  15. 
Independence  of  the  South  American  republics 

acknowledged  by  France,  Sept.  30. 
Earl  Grey,  Premier,  Nov.  22. 
Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Naples  and  the  Two 

Sicilies,  Nov.  8. 
Revolution  at  Warsaw  commenced,  Nov.  29. 
Revolution  in    Svntzerland — aristocratic  go- 
vernment changed  into  democratic. 
The  Salic  law  abrogated  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain 

in  favour  of  his  daughter,  which  excludes 

from  the  throne  his  brother  Don  Carlos. 
Political  commotions  at  Dresden  and  Cassel. 
t  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  rCard.  Capillari),  Feb. 
Don  Pedro  emperor  of  Brazil  abdicates  the 

crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Don  Pedro  II. 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia,  April  29. 
Otho  of  Bavaria  nominated  king  of  Greece  by 

the  London  Conference. 
Prince  Leopold  elected  king  of  the  Belgians, 

June  4. 
The    new    London    Bridge  opened  by  His 

Majesty,  h\xs,  1. 
Warsaw  capitulates  to  the  Russians,  Sept.  7. 
Turkey  ravaged  by  the  Cholera. 
Denmark,    Sleswick,  and    Holstein.  rec«^ve 

representative  local  councils. 
The  Greek  fleet  burned  at  Pares  by  Miaulis,  to 

prevent  its  seizure  by  the  Russians. 
William  lY.  and  Queen  Adelaide  crowned, 

Sept.  8. 
The  Cholera  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this 

country  at  Sunderland,  November  4. 
The  Cholera  appeared  in  London,  January  14. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  decreed  an  integral 

part  of  the  Russian  empire,  Feb.  26. 
The  cholera  in  Paris ;  1000  deaths  in  the  first 

week,  March. 

The  English  Reform  Bill  passed,  3\m©7.  

The  citadel  of  Antwerp  surrendewd.  to  ^li^St.  CTaisS^,"?^?^ 
i'Veach,  Dec.  24.  "    *  "  '^''''*  ^' 


Dumont,  Fr.  jurist,  a. 
Dr.  R.Hamilton,  Math., 

d. 
J.  Mawe,  Mineral.^  d. 
Archd.  Nares,  d. 
Regnault,  Fr.  Faint.  ^  d, 
F.  von  Schlegel,  Ger. 

Philos.^  d. 
Th.  Young,  M.J),yScien. 

and  Ltt.^  disc,  of  the 

Hierogl.  alphabet. 

1830 
Bolivar,  S,Am. pat,  d, 
Geo,  Dawe,  Painty  d. 
Countess  Genii  s,  d, 
Wm.  Hazlitt,  Lit.,  d. 
Wm.  Huskisson,  Com. 

Reform.,  d, 
Lally-Tolendal,  d. 
Sir  Th.  Lawrence,  Pres. 

R.A.,  d. 
Sir  R.  Peel ,  Cotton  Spin ., 

d, 
F.  A,  Winsor,  disc,  of 

gas-light,  d. 
Mai.  Rennel,  A.  Geog.^ 

1831 
Jo.   Abemethy,  Medi- 
cine, d. 
Rev.  Robert  Hall,  d. 
He^el,  Ger.  Philos.,  d. 
J.  Jackson,  R.A.,  d. 
Lafontaine,  G^.roman.,G^. 
H.  Mackenzie,iVbi7e/.,cif . 
Abp.  Magee,  d, 
. Jas.  Northcote,  R. A.,  a, 
Wm.  Roscoe,  Hist.,  d, 
Mrs  Siddons,  Actress^d, 
N.  Wraxhall,  Hist.,  d. 

1832 
Dr.  And.  Bell,  Educ,^  d, 
Jer.Bentham,  Jurist,  a, 
Chas.  Butler,  Law.,  a, 
Chaptal,  Chemist,  d, 
Chiarini,  Orient,  lit.,  d. 
Dr.  A.  Clarkc/y  Scrip, 
Com,.,  d. 
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Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  United  States. 
Chinese  and  Indian  trade  thrown  open  to  all 

British  subjects,  who  are  allowed  to  settle 

and  possess  lands  in  India — First  admission 

of  the  natives  to  the  magistracy. 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain — the  queen-dowager 

regent 
A  great  inundation  in  China ;  10,000  houses 

swept  away  at  Canton,  October. 
Numerous  incendiary  fires  in  various  parts  of*  Sir.  Walter  Scott,  Poet 


lUustriota  Pei-$ons, 

1832 

Groethe^  Ger.  Poet,  d. 

Sir  E.  Home,  Surg^  d. 

Sir   Jo.    Lealie,    Nat, 

Philoa.y  d. 
Sir  Jas.  Macintosh,  d. 
Ant  Pugin,  ArehU,^  d. 
J.  B.  Say,  Pol.  econ.^d. 
Ant  Scarpa,//.  anai.^d. 


the  country,  December. 

1834  Don  Miguel  withdraws  from  Portugal,  and 

Don  Pedro  and  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria, 
the  young  queen,  enter  Lisbon,  May. 

Lord  Melbourne,  Premier,  July  18. 

— —  Monastic    establishments   abolished    in    the 

Portuguese  dominions.  May  28. 
•         Slavery  abolished  in  the   British  Colonies, 
Au^.  1. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  passed,  August  8. 

— —  Don  Pedro  regent  of  Portugal,  died  September| 

24,  when  Donna  Maria  was  declared  of  age. 
The  British  Houses  of  Parliament  destroyed 

by  fire,  October  16. 
— —  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Premier,  December  26. 

1835  Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  March  2. 
— —  The  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  son  of  Eugene 

Beauhamois,  marries  Donna  Maria,  queen  of 
Portugal,  and  dies  in  about  a  month  after, 
March  28. 

Lord  Melbourne,  Premier,  April  18. 

Fieschi  attempts  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe, 

Marshal  Mortier  and  forty  others  killed  and 
wounded,  June  28. 

Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Bill  passed, 

David  Solomons,  Esq.,  the  first  Jew  Sheriff  of 

the  city  of  London  — swom-in  October  I. 
— -  The  first  stone  of  the  City  of  London  School, 

Honey-lane,  laid  by  Lord  Brougham,  Oct 

21. 
■  Great  fire  at  New  York,  property  valued  at 

20,000,000  dollars  destroyed,  Dec.  15. 
— —  The  first  Municipal  Elections  in  the  corporate 

tovms  throughout  England,  December  25. 

1836  Ferdinand  Augustus,  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg, 

cousin  to  queen  Victoria,  married  to  Donna 
Maria,  queen  of  Portugal,  Jan.  I. 

Silver  groats  issued,  Feb.  3. 

Lord  Auckland  governor-general  of  India. 

The  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812  proclaimed 

at  Madrid,  and  accepted  by  the  Queen  Re- 
gent, August  12. 
— —  The  **  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,**  held  their  first  meeting  at 
Bristol,  August  22. 
—  The  Portuguese  ConatitutioiL  o1\^^^v^o<^«mel- 
ed  at  Lisbon,  and  acceipte^  "Vi'j  w«  o^^ea. 
Donna  Maria,  Septem\>«i  9 


and  Novel.,  d. 
Spurzheim,  Pkrenol.yd, 

1833 
Chas.  Dibden,  Poet,  d. 
Ed.  Kean,  Actor,  d. 
J.  O'Keefe.  Dramat.^d. 
Sir  Jo.  Malcolm,  Per. 

Hist.,  d. 
Hannah  More,  M.Ut.,d. 
Rajah  Rammohuu  Roy, 

d. 
SirJ.Steven5on,iVftfs.,d. 
VV,  Sotheby,  Poet,  d. 
Jos.  Strut,  Antiq.,  d. 
Wm.  VVilberforce, 

PMlanih.,  d. 

1834 
Sir  G.  Blane,  M.D.,  d, 
Bouriienne,   Bioff,    of 

Bonapaiie. 
S.T.  Coleridge,  Poc<,rf. 
Dr.  Doyle,  R.C.  Bp.,  d. 
La  Fayette,  d. 
Jas.  Heath,  Engrav.^  d. 
R.  Lander,  Disc,  i^  so, 

ofth/&  Niger. 
Steo.  Lee,  Aslron.,  d. 
Sennefelder,  Inv.  of 

Liihogra.,  d, 
T.  Stothard,  Paint,  d, 
T.  Telford,  Engineer ,  d, 

1835 
Wm.    Cobbett,    Polit. 

writer,  d. 
Dupuytren,  Surgery,  d, 
Mrs  Uemans,  Poet,  d. 
Jas.  Hogg,  Poet,  d. 
Chas.  Lamb,  M.  lit.,  d, 
T.  R.  Malthus,  Polit, 

econ,,  d, 
G.  Mathews,  Actor,  d, 
.VI.  T.  Sadler,  PhU.,  d, 
^M  ^<i»  ^vsvclair^  Polit, 

^^QjCCa\&\AX.«  A.CJLQT,  d. 
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]  836  Charles  X.  ex-king  of  France,  died  at  Gratz  ini 
Hungary,  November  6,  aged  82. 

—• —  A  balloon,  with  three  persons  in  the  car, 
ascended  from  London,  and  descended  at 
Weilbuig,  in  the  dutchy  of  Nassau,  Nov.  7. 

1837  Van  Buren^  President  of  the  United  States. 
•— -  The  United  States  recognise  the  independence 

of  Texas,  March  8. 
— •  l^irtorUl,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
June  20. 

London  and  Birmingham  Railway  partially 

opened,  July  20. 

The  king  of  Hanover  (duke  of  Cumberland) 

abrogates  the  Hanoverian  Constitution 
granted  by  his  brother  William  IV.,  and  re- 
stores the  old  form  of  government. 

Parliament  opened  in  person  by  the  Queen, 

Nov.  20.  .  J         M5        , 

•-^  Insurrectionary  riots  in  Canada — suppressed 
by  Sir  P.  Head,  Dec. 

1838  The  Royal  Exchange  burnt,  January  10. 
The    Earl    of   Durham    governor-general  of 

Canada  and  High  Commissioner  for  the 
redress  of  mevances,  &c. 

The  Grand^  Seigneur  abolishes  the  dimity  of 

Grand  Vizier,  and  the  court  over  which  he 
presided. 
—  The  "Great  Western"  steam-ship  arrived  at 
New  York  in  fifteen  days  from  Bristol,  being 
the  first  steamer  that  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  by  the  power  of  steam  alone. 

Queen  Victoria  crowned  at  Westminster  Ab 

bey,  June  28. 

175,000  Newspapers  despatched  from  the  post- 

office  to  the  country,  Saturday,  July  2. 

Slavery  abolished  by  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 

ment, Aug.  I. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  opened 

throughout,  Aug.  17. 

Fresh  insurrection  in  Lower  Canada  suppress- 

ed by  Sir  J,  Colbome,  Nov. 
-^—  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Elngland  and 
Turkey — all  British  merchandise  admitted 
into  the  Ottoman  dominions  at  an  a(2  valo- 
rem duty  of  3  per  cent.,  and  2  per  cent,  in- 
land duties,  Nov.  16. 

1839  Aden,  on  the  Red  Sea,  occupied  by  Anglo- 

Indian  troops,  Jan.  20. 

■    —  Captain  EUliot,  British  superintendent  at  Can 
ton,  arrested  by  the  Chinese  government,  and 
compelled  to  order  opium  of  the  value  of  about 
three  millions  to  be  delivered  up,  April  15 

^-—  Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgimu,  signed 
at  London,  April  19. 

~—  ))  Abdul  Medjid  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

'"—^  The  citadel  of  Ghizny,  in  Cabul,  stormed  aud 


lUustriom  Persons. 

1836 

G.  Colman,  jun.,  Dmm., 

d, 
N.  Drake,  Essay.,  d. 
Sir  W.  Gell,  Antiq.,  d. 
J.  GKllies,  Hist  oj 

Greece,  d, 
W,  Godwin,  Novel,,  d, 
Jas.  MiU,  Hitt,  of  Br. 

India,  d. 
Sir  J.  Pond,  Astron,,  d, 
N.  M.  Rothschild,  d. 
Abbe  Sieyes,  d, 
W.  Taylor,  (Norwich), 

Hist,  of  Ger. 'poetry, d. 
Dr.  Valpy,  Classic,  d, 
C.  Vemet,  Fr.  paint,  d, 
J.  H.  Wiffen,  Poet,  d, 
Benj.  Wyatt,  Archt,,  d, 

1837 
E.Donovan,  ATa^.  1mt.,d. 
F,QeTTSi.Td,Fr,pairU.,d, 
Drr  Latham,  OmithoL 

d. 
Dr.  M  arshman,  Chinese 

prav.,  d. 
Dr.  Vf  avor,  Educat,,  d. 
Sir  J.  Soane,  ArckU.,  d, 
R.  J.  Thornton,  Bot.,d, 
Sam.Wesley,  Music.,  d, 
R.  Westall,  Paint,,  d. 

1838 
A.  Ashe,  Mtcsic.,  d, 
T.  Attwood,  Music.,  d. 
Dr.  Busby,  d, 
Haller,  Hist  Swiiz,,  d. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  Philol.,  d, 
Mrs  C.  Kemhie,  Actress, 

d. 
T.  A.  Knight,  Vegetable 

physiol.,  d. 
J.  Lancaster,  Educat. ,  d^ 
L.  E.  Landou,  Poet^  d. 
Baron  de  ^lo\\,Ma{h.,d, 
F.  Ries,  Mtisic,,  d, 
TaMeyiandiFr.stales.,  d, 

1839 
Rev.  A.  Alison,  Ess,  on 

TasiCj  d, 
E.    H.    Barker,    Gr, 

PMlol,  d, 
SirW.  Beechy,R.A.,i 
BftL\a,  Onfcut,  L.^^^. 


captured  by  the  Aiiglo-Indiaii  araw  uiA«t\^."^.^^!«!»^«\'.^^^N**' 
Sir  J,  Keene,  July  *Jo.  \i  .^BovA^cu,  BVo^.^^* 
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1839  S)uh  Sajab  attended  by  Sir  W.  Macoao^itau 
and  Sir  J.  Keene  enter  Cabal,  the  capital 
of  A^banistan,  Aug.  7. 

Don  Carlos  seeks  refuge  in  France,  Sept.  13. 

The  United  States  Bank,  and  numerous  others, 

suspend  cash  payments,  without  the  authority 
of  government,  Sept.  14. 

The  pope  prohibits  the  traflSe  in  human  beings 


Ittustriom  Perumt, 
1839 
pital  John  Gbdt,  Nood,^  d. 
Dr.  Jas.  Haaiilton,  Afu^ 

tctf^  d. 
Lalande,  ^sfron.,  d, 
Michaad,  Hist.,  d, 
F.  Paer,  IL  Dramai.^  d, 
P.  Rigaud,  Astron.^  d. 


by  the  subjects  of  Roman  Catholic  states.      C.  Rossi,  SculpL^  d. 


1840  The  emperor  of  China  prohibits  all  commerce 
with  the  Elnglish,  Jan.  2. 

The  uniform  penny  postage  came  into  opera- 

tion, Jan.  10. 

Queen  Victoria  married  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe 

Cobuig-Gotha,  Feb.  10. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  grants  an  anmesty  to 

political  offenders,  April  29. 

New   Zealand  declared  a  British    territory, 

May  21. 

Frederick-William  IV.  king  of  Prussia,  June  7. 

Canton  blockaded  by  the  British,  June  28. 

Prince  Albert  appointed,  by  statute,  R^ent 

and  Gtiardian  auring  the  minority  of  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen^s 
death,  Aug.  4. 
--—^  Sidon  taken  by  the  allies  under  commodore 
Napier,  Sept  27. 

The  Spanish  ministry  nominated  by  Espartero 

appointed  by  the  queen-recent,  Oct.  5. 

William  I.  of  Holland  abdicates,  and  is  suc- 

ceeded by  his  son  William  II.,  Oct.  7. 

The    queen-regent    of    Spain    abdicates    her 

authority,  Oct.  12. 

St.  Jean  d  Acre  bombarded  and  taken  by  the 

allied  fleet  under  admiral  Stopford,  Nov.  3. 

• The  body  of  Bonaparte,  removed  from  St. 

Helena  by  permission  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, is  deposited  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
Paris,  Dec.  15. 
Fortifications  of  Paris  commenced,  Jan. 

-  Gen.  Harrison  president  of  United  States. 

-  Vice-president  Tyler  succeeds  to  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  on  the  death  of  presi- 
dent Harrison,  one  month  after  his  assuming 
the  office,  April  5 

■  Espartero  nominated  by  the  Cortes  regent  of 
Spain,  during  the  minority  of  queen  Isabella 
If.,  April  12 

-  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  sent  to  China  as  British 
plenipotentiary,  May. 

■  Canton  capitulates  to  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
under  Sir  H.  Gough — six  million  dollars 
paid  by  the  Chinese  as  the  ransom,  May  12. 

-  The  Great  Western  Railway  opened  from  Lon- 
don to  Bristol,  having  cost  about  jC5,000,000, 
Jane  30. 

Amoy  captured  by  tbe  "Bnlii^a,  kw^.'Jft. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  bom,  ^o\,^. 


2841 


P.  Thumerelli;Sc«//><.//. 

1840 
Mad.    d'Arblay    (Miss 

Bumey),  d. 
Blumenbsuch,  NdLHigt., 

d. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  d. 
Sir  An.Carly  le,  A  not.  4- 
Dr.    L.   Carpenter,  m. 

Ui.,d. 
Dr.A.Crombie,Gram.(/. 
Earl  of  Durham,  sfti^es- 

fnan,  d. 
A.  Nasmyth,   Lands, 

Faint.,  d. 
Bp.  Otter,  Biog.y  d, 
Pa^anini,  VioUnist,  d. 
Poisson,  Pres.  A.  des 

SCy  d. 
SirR.PhiUip8,m./i/.,d. 
Jas.  Smith,  Poety  d. 
Sir    J.     Wvattville, 

Arc/U.f  d. 


1841 

Dr.  G.  Birkbeck, /b««rf. 
of  Mechanic  Institu- 
tions^ d, 

fihF.ChsLntry, Sculpted. 

Jos.  Chitty,  Law.^  d. 

SirA.Cooper,-SMr^ery^. 

Dannecker,  SctUpt.,  d. 

De  Candolle,  Botan.,  d. 

T.  Dibdin,  Dramat.,  d. 

Dr.  O,  Gregory,  Nat. 
PhUos.,  d. 

Theod.Hooke,A^otJe^.,  d. 

Dr.  E.  Nares,  Ifist.,  d. 

SirDavidWUkie,R.A., 
d. 
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A.C. 
1841 


1842 


Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  other  officers  mur- 
dered at  Cabul,  Nov.  25. 

General  rising  against  the  British  at  Cabul — 
Sir  W.  Macnaughtan,  the  British  envoy, 
murdered  by  Akhbar  Khan,  Dec.  25. 

The  Anglo-Indian  troops,  consisting  of  the 
44th  regiment  of  the  line,  and  several  regi- 
ments of  sepoys,  between  4,000  and  5,000 
fighting  men,  evacuate  Cabul  under  a  con- 
vention, but  are  attacked  by  the  Afghans  in 
the  Khoord-pass,  and  massacred,  together 
with  the  camp  followers,  in  all  about  13,000 

Sersons,  only  two  or  three  fugitives  escaping, 
anuary  6 — 8. 
Prince  Albert  lays  the  first  stone  of  the  New 

Exchange  in  the  city  of  London,  Jan.  17. 
Anti-liberal    revolution    in    Portugal. — The 


lUtutriouM  Penont. 


1842 
Dt.T,  Arnold, Hist, d. 
Sir  C.  Bell,  Surgery^  d, 
Pozzo  de  Borga,  litis. 

States.,  d. 
Dr.  Channing,  m.  lit.,  d. 
Cherubini,  Music,,  d. 
Prof.  Heeren,  Hist.,  d. 
Dr.  P.  Kelly,  Math.,  d. 
Larrey,  Mil.  Surg.,  d. 
Leechipan,  Nat.  Hist.,d, 
W.  Maginn,  m.  lit.,  d. 


charter  of   1826  proclaimed,  the  duke  of  Sir  R.K. Porter, 7rav.,</. 


Tercera  appointed  president  of  the  council, 
and  Costa  Cabral  minister  for  the  home  de- 
partment, Feb.  10. 

Lord  Ellenborough  arrives  in  India,  and  is 
proclaimed  governor-general,  Feb.  28. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  publishes  a  Ukase  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  serf 
population  of  the  empire,  April  2. 

General  Sale  defeated  Akhbar  Khan  before 
Jellalabad,  April  7. 

The  town  of  Cape  Haytien,  St.  Domingo,  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  and  10,000  per- 
sons killed.  May  7. 

General  Nott  defeats  the  Afghans  before  the 
walls  of  Candahar,  May  29. 

Turn-out  of  the  cotton-spinners  at  Ashton-on- 
Lyne,  in  consequence  of  reduction  of  wages, 
which  is  followed  in  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  Aug.  8. 

Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Nankin  by  Sir  Henry 
Pottin^er,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  and 
the  Chinese  high  commissioners;  the  Chinese 
agreeing  to  pay  twenty-one  million  dollars  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  to  throw  open  the 
ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ning 
po,  and  Shanghai,  to  cede  Hong-kong  to  the 
British  in  perpetuity,  to  release  all  prisoners, 
and  henceforth  to  conduct  the  intercourse 
between  both  nations  in  forms  of  perfect 
equality,  Aug.  29. 

The  Society  Islands  occupied  by  the  French, 
Sept.  8. 

The  Walhalla,  a  temple  dedicated  to  illustrious 
Germans,  opened  by  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
Oct.  19. 

Insurrection  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  against 

tlie  government  of  the  regent  Espartero„' 

November  14;  Barcelona,  being  bomoardedj 

surrendered,  and  the  insunectioiAfttft  ^ia>-^ 

armed,  December  3. 


Pozzo,  Scuijit.,  d. 
Gen.  Shrapnel,  inv»  of 

S.  Shells,  d. 
Sismondi,  Hist,,  d. 
Marq.  Wellesley,  States,, 

d. 
Weyse,  Music,,  d. 
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lUtutrioiu  Penons. 
d  1843 
John  Allen,  h,  lit. 
Colocotrooi,  Gr.pai, 
Delavigne,  Pr,  Paint, 
Hahneman,  fo,  ofHo- 

moBopcUhtf, 
Hainroth,M.I>.,/itfan. 
K.  T.  Kemp,  Chemift, 
Lamotte-Fougne,  Lit, 
J.  C.  Loudon,  lands, 

garden, 
R.  Southey,  Poet, 
Rev.  Jas.  Tate,  C/a«nc. 
Noah  Webster,  Lexic, 
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A.C. 

1843  Popular  revolution  in  Hayti,  St.  Domingo- 

president  Boyer  driven  frova.  the  island. 

The  territories  of  Scinde  declared  a  British 

province,  Feb.  24, 

The  Thames  Tunnel  opened  for  foot  pas- 
sengers: it  was  completed  in  nine  years, 
at  a  cost  of  £446,000,  March  23. 

Disruption  In  Church  of  Scotland — about  one- 
half  of  the  parochial  ministers  secede,  with 
the  majority  of  their  congregations,  and 
constitute  themselves  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  power 
enforcing  the  settlement  of  ministers  in 
parishes  i^ainst  the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  church  members.  May  18. 

"  Anti-liberal  revolution  in  Spain — Madrid 

surrendered  to  the  insurgents,  July  24. 

-'>— '  Popular  rev(^ution  at  Athens,  Sept.  3,  when 
king  Otho  assented  to  the  dismissal  of  his 
Bavarian  ministers,  and  to  re-establish  the 
National  Assembly. 

1844  A  new  constitution  voted  by  the  Greek 

National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  king 
Otho,  March  10. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India,  May  6. 

The  new  Royal  Exchange,  London,  opened 

by  queen  Victoria,  Oct.  28. 

The  Spanish  constitution  of  1837  abrogated 

by  the  Cortes,  under   the  dictation    oflThorwaldsen,  2).  iScu/. 
general  Narvez,  Sept.  28.  d  1846 

1845  James  K.   Polk,  president  of  the  United  Cassini,  Astron, 

States,  March  4.  Earl  Grey,  Statesm, 

An  Arctic  expedition,  commanded  by  Sir  J.  Thomas  Hood,  Poet, 

Franklin,  sailed  March  23. 
Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States,  June  19 


<f.  1844 
J.  Abercrombie,  Phys, 
W.    Beckford,    "  Va- 

thek." 
Bernadotte,  k.  Sweden, 
Jos.  Bonaparte. 
John  Dalton,  Chemist, 
Th.  Campbell,  Poet. 
Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  Lit. 


-. A  bazaar  held  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 

London,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Anti- 
com-law  League,  total  receipts,  £25,000, 
May  5-29. 

1846  Battle  of  Sutlej — Sikh  army  routed  and  dis- 
ptersed  by  the  British-Indian  forces,  Feb.  10. 

t  Pope  Pius  IX.  (Cardinal  Mastei  Feretti), 

June  16. 
The  corn-laws,  &c.,  repealed,  June  26. 


Sir  R.  Peel's  administration  resign,  June  25. 

Lord  John  Russell  prime  minister,  July  6. 

Twenty-four  districts  in  Ireland  officially 

declared  to  be  in  great  distress,  Sept.  4. 
The  construction  of  railways  authorized  in 

the  Roman  states  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Nov.  7. 
The  republic  of  Cracow  extinguished  and 

seized  by  Austria,  wfth  the  concurrence 

of  Prussia  and  Russia,  Nov.  16. 
1847  Prussia  receives  a  constitution  from  king 

Frederic-Wmmm  IV.,  Jm\.  23. 
Pamine  in  Ireland— oi\  ftlftt  luVj ,  ^\v^  t^\^^ 

commissioners  auppWeOL  ^,^«iQ,lQ^Ta.\:\oTNaN^x^«,^>»ed..  Rxsx. 

besides  99,920  rations  ao\A.  \^«A^\«^v^^,^u«x.^. 


A.  Jackson,  Statesm. 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  Lit, 
Rev.  S.  Smith,  Lit, 


d.  1846 
T.  Clarkson,  Philan, 
Dragonetti,  Music, 
Dwarkanath  Tagore. 
B.  R.  Haydon,  ffisL 

Paint. 
Lord  Metcalf,  Statesm, 
Poleroi,  Rus,  Lit. 


d.  1847 
Brognard,  Mineral. 
Thos.  Chalmers,  Tlieol, 
(^T^MftTi,  SrnecE.  Poet. 
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1847  Earl  of  Dalhousie  appointed  governor^gene- 

ral  of  India,  August  4. 

Numerous  and  extensive  mercantile  failures, 

chiefly  in  the  corn  trade. 

General  Espartero  restored  to  his  dignities 

by  decree  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  Sept.  3. 

—  A  congress  of  all  nations  held  at  Brussels  to 
discuss  the  theory  of  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection, Sept.  15. 

The  city  of  Mexico  occupied  by  the  United 

States  army,  Sept.  15. 

Municipalities  and  proyincial  cpuncils  estab- 
lished throughout  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

1848  Insurrection  in  Sicily  against  the  king  of 

Naples,  Jan.  12. 

Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark  grants  a  consti- 
tution to  his  subjects,  Jan.  20. 

"  The  king  of  Sardinia  grants  the  basis  of  a 

constitution  to  his  subjects,  Feb.  8. 

The  king  of  Naples  restores  the  Sicilian 

constitution  of  1812,  Feb.  8. 

A  reform  banquet  in  Paris  prohibited,  which 

occasioned  revolution,  Feb.  22. 

Louis-Philippe  abdicates — a  provisional  gov- 
ernment then  appointed,  Feb.  24. 

France  declared  a  republic,  Feb.  28. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  grants  a  legislature,  an  elec- 
tive senate,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies, 
March  18. 

Insurrection  in  Berlin — the  king  of  Prussia 

declares  in  favour  of  the  rc'consolidation 
of  the  German  empire,  March  18. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  declares  in  favour  of 

Italian  independence,  and  proclaims  wai' 
against  Austria,  March  23. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  abdicates  in  favour  of 

his  son  Maximilian. 

Insurrection  in  Madrid  unsuccessful. 

Slavery  abolished  throughout  the  French 

dominions,  by  decree  of  the  provisional 
government,  April  27. 

Insurrection  in  Naples  suppressed— the  city 

given  up  for  eight  hours  to  pillage,  May  15. 

A  German  parliament  held  at  Frankfort, 

May  18. 

Insurrection  in  Vienna  successful. 

A  provisional  Hungarian  government  ap- 
pointed at  Prague,  May  29. 

Ibraham  Pasha,  regent  of  Egypt. 

Louis  Napoleon  having  been  elected  a  depute 

to  the  French  national  assembly,  is  al- 
lowed to  take  his  seat,  June  12. 

A  sanguinary  insurrection  in  Paris — General 

Cavaignac  appointed  dictator,  and  Paris 
declared*  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  this  out- 
break the  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides 
exceeded  16,000  persons,  June  23-26.        I 

Vienna  re-occupied  by  the  impena\  tcoo^fii&X 

Nov,  1,  \ 
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lUiutriotu  Persont. 
d.  1847 
P^afox,  War, 
D.  O'ConneU,  Polit, 
Sharon  Turner,  Hist. 


d.  1848 
Berzelius,  Chemist, 
Chateaubriand,  F.  Lit, 
Is.  Disreli,  Lit. 
Donnezetti,  Music. 
C.  Heath,  Engraver, 
Ibraham  Pasha. 
Capt.  Marryat,  Novel, 
G.  Stephenson,  Engin, 
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1848  Abbas  Pasha,  regent  of  Egypt,  Not.  10. 
Pope  Pius  IX.  flees  in  disguise  from  Rome, 

Nov.  24. 
The  emperor  of  Austria  abdicates  and  is  snc- 

ceeded   by  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph, 

Dec.  2. 
The  king  of  Prussia  dissolves  the  constituent 

assembly,  and  issues  a  new  constitution  to 

his  subjects,  Dec.  5. 
The  Hungarian  diet  refuse  to  elect  as  king 

the  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  Dec.  8. 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  elected  president 

of  the  French  republic,  the  office  to  be 

held  until  May,  1852,  Dec.  20. 

1849  The  Roman  national  assembly  declares  the 

pope  divested  of  all  temporal  power,  and 
constitutes  the  government  a  republic, 
Feb.  8. 

Zachary  Taylor,  president  of  the  United 

States,  March  4. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  issues  the  charter 

of  a  new  constitution,  embracing  the  whole 
empire — an  imperial  diet  of  two  elective 
chambers,  to  be  convened  annually;  nobil- 
ity, slavery,  and  all  feudal  bondage  to  be 
abolished,  March  6. 

Battle  of  Novara — the  Sardinian  army  com 

pletely  routed  by  the  Austrians,  March  23. 

■ The  king  of  Sardinia  abdicates  in  favour  of 

his  son,  Victor  Emanuel,  March  2(i. 

Rome  surrenders  to  a  French  army,  after  a 

continuous  siege  of  thirty  days,  July  3. 

The   temporal  authority   of   the  pope   re- 
established at  Rome,  July  15. 

Peace  between  Sardinia  and  Austria,  Aug.4. 

A   Hungarian  army,  25,000  strong,  under 

Georgey,  surrenders  to  the  Russians,  which 
terminates  the  struggle  against  Austria, 
August  13. 

The  Irish  encumbered  estates  commissioners 

hold  their  first  court  in  Dublin,  v)ct.  24, 

1850  A  rebellion  breaks  out  in  China,  commenc- 

ing in  the  province  of  Kwang-si. 

Vice-president  Millard  Filmore  succeeds  to 

the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  death  of  general  Taylor,  July  8. 

A  submarine  telegraph  established  between 

Dover  and  cape  Grinez,  near  Calais,  a  dis- 
tance of  21miles  across  the  straits,  Aug  28. 

A  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  re-established 

in  England  by  Pope  Pius  IX. — Cardinal 
Wiseman  designated  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, Sept.  30. 

The  Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai 

strait  completed  generally,  Oct  2. 
IB51  Gold  found  abundantly  in  Australia. 


Ulwtrunu  PenooL 


<f.  1849 
B.  Barton,  Poet. 
M.  I.  Brunei,  Engin. 
Maria  Edgeworth,Zd. 
Eben.  Elliot,  Poet, 
Mohammed     Ali,    of 

Egypt. 
Horace  Smith,  Poel. 
P.  F.  Tytler,  Hist, 
Zumpt,  Philolog. 


d.  1850 
W.  L.  Bowles,  PoeU 
Gay  Lussac,  Chemist. 
F.  Jeffrey,  Lit. 
W.  Kirdy,  Entymolog. 
Neander,  Theol. 
Jane  Porter,  Novel. 
Schumacher,  Astron. 
M.  A.  Shee,  P.R.A. 
W.  Wordsworth,  Poet. 


d.  1851 
Audubon,  Naturalist. 
^Qw\s\'a.^^\Ue,  Poet. 


The  Crystal  Palace,  \iiU^de^acV,\.OTi^oxv—^ 
the  Great  ExViibitioiv  oi  t\ve  Vneixx^Xrj  oi^K^.^  .^si«^'«t^kt«..^w. 
Nations  opened b^  Q.\ieenN'wXotSa.,^\a?j\.\ 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.C. 


1861  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
decennial  period  ending  the  31st  March, 
declared  to  be  27,433,325 

-^ Th6  republican  constitution  of  France  over- 
thrown by  a  couip  detaJt — ^the  legislative 
assembly  forcibly  dissolved,  and  180  of  its 
members  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  by  order  of  president 
Bonaparte,  Dec.  2. 

£17,413,564  in  gold  and  silver  officially  de- 
clared to  be  lodged  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  being  the  largest  amount 
ever  held  at  one  time,  Dec.  26. 

1852  President  Bonaparte  empowered  by  the  votes 

of  the  French  people  to  draw  up  a  consti 
tution — affirmative  votes,  7,439,216;  nega- 
tive votes,  640,737.    Re-installed  as  presi 
dent  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of 
Notre-Dame,  Jan.  1. 

The  words  "  liberty,  fraternity,  equality," 

ordered  to  be  erazed  throughout  France, 
and  the  old  names  of  streets,  buildings, 
&c.,  to  be  restored,  Jan.  7. 

— —  The  emperor  of  Austria  revokes  the  consti 
tution  of  March,  1849. 

Eighty-three  members  of  the  late  legislative 

assembly  and  575  other  pei*sons  transpor 
ted  to  Cayenne  from  Paris,  for  resistance 
to  the  coup  (Titat  of  December  2,  Jan.  12. 

— -  Trial  by  jury  abolished  throughout  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  Jan.  15. 

The  titles  of  the  French  nobility  restored, 

Jan.  20. 

Earl  of  Derby  prime  minister,  Feb.  27. 

The  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  Russian 

empire. 

Public  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 

Nov.  18. 

President  Bonaparte  takes  the  title  of  Na- 
poleon 111.,  emperor  of  France,  Dec.  1. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  prime  minister,  Dec.  28. 

1853  General  Pearce    president  of  the  United 

States,  March  4. 
The  Chinese  insurgents  generally  successful 

— Nankin  and  other  large  cities  occupied 

by  them. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  requires  the  sultan 

of  Turkey  to  constitute  him  protector  of 

the  Greek  Christians  throughout  his  do- 
minions. May  3. 
The  Russian  minister,  prince*  Menschikoff, 

departs  from  Constantinople  on  the  failure 

of  his  mission.  May  22. 

A  Russian  army  crosses  the  Pruth,  July  2. 

Turkey  declares  war  against  Russia,  Sept.  27. 

The  allied  English  and  French  fleet  enter 

the  Bosphoru9,  Oct.  22. 
The  Turks  defeat  the  Russiana  at  0\temX>2a^ 

in  TTaJJachia,  Nov.  4.  \ 


667 

lUvstrious  Persons. 

d,  1851 

Daguerre,  Inv.  ofD,- 

type, 
t)r.  Lingard,  Hist. 
Oerstead,  Nat.  Phil. 
Oken,  Anaiomy. 
Mrs.  Sherwood,iVbrc/. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  TheoU 


d.  1852 

H.  F.  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hell. 

Hissinger,  Swed.  Geo!. 

W,  Macgillivray,  Na- 
turalist 

Thomas  Moore,  Poet. 

G.R  FoHeT,Pol.Econ. 

D.  Webster,  Am.  Stat, 

Duke  of  Wellington, 
War, 


d.  1853 
Lavigne,  Geometry. 
G.  F.  Grotefend,  Phi- 

lolog. 
Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  War, 
Amelia  Opie,  Novel- 


668  CHROKOLMICAL  TABLE. 

1853  Don  Pedro  VIII.  king  of  Portugal,  Nor.  16. 


A  Turkish  squadron  destroyed  in  the  roads  Lcnrd  Denman,  Lavo. 


lUvutrUnu  Persons, 
i/.  1854 


of  Sinope  by  the  Russians,  Nov.  SO. 

1854  Turks  defeat  the  Russians  at  Czitate,  Jan.  6. 
England  and  France  declare  war  against 

Russia,  March  27. 
— -  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  opened,  June  10. 

The  siege  of  Silistria  riused,  June  15. 

Said  Pasha  viceroy  of  Egypt,  July  14. 

Allies  laud  in  the  Crimea,  Sept.  14. 

Battle  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  20. 

Sevastopol  bombarded — commenced  Oct.  17. 

Battle  of  Inkermann,  Nov.  5. 

1855  Progress  of  the  siege  of  Sevastopol — Priva- 

tions  endured  by  the  British  army. 

Russians  repulsed  at  Eupatoria,  Feb.  17. 

Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia,  died  March  2. 

Agitation  in  the  country  for  administrative 

reform. 

Rertch  and  Yenikali  capt.  by  allies.  May  24. 

The  allies  repulsed  at  the  Malakoff  and  the 

Redan,  June  18. 

Battle  of  the  Tchernaya,  August  16. 

Fall  of  Sevastopol,  Sept.  8. 

Surrender  of  Kars,  Nov.  28. 

1856  Opening  of  the  Peace  Conferences  at  Paris, 

Feb.  25. 

—  Birth  of  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of  French 

emperor,  ^arch  16. 

Annexation  of  Oude  to  British  India. 

Official  proclamation  in  London  of  peace 

with  Russia,  April  29. 

Commotions  in  Kansas,  United  States. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  China. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia. 

Capture  of  Bushire,  Dec.  9. 

1857  Progress  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 

China. 

Threatened  war  between  Prussia  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 

Persia,  March  3. 

Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army.  May  10; 

Massacre  of  the  European  residents  at  Delhi, 

Meemt  and  other  places,  and  occupation 
of  Delhi  by  the  rebels. 

Chinese  fleet  destroyed  by  the  British  at 

Fatshan,  June  1. 

—  Atrocities  of  Nana  Sahib — Cawnpore    re- 

taken by  Havelock,  July  16. 

Fall  of  Delhi,  Sept.  21. 

Havelock  relieves  Lucknow,  Sept.  25. 

Great  monetary  pressure — Stoppage  of  Wes- 
tern Bank  of  Scotland,  Nov.  9. 

Second  relief  of  Lucknow  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Nov.  21. 

Capture  of  Canton,  Dec.  2^.  \ 


R.  Jameson,  ifatural. 
Abbe  Lamenais,  PoUt, 
Lindena,  Asironon^, 
Card.  MiEii,  Clasncs. 
Melloni,  Nat.  Philos, 
J.  Montgomery,  Poet. 
Selvio    Pelicbo,  Ital. 

Dram. 
Sir  T.    N.   Talfourd, 

Dram. 

<f.  1855 
Miss  Mitford,  Lit. 
Arcbd.  Hare,  Theoi 
Joseph  Hume,  Polit. 
Sir  H.  De  La  Beche, 

QeoL 
Madame  de  Girardiih 

Lit. 
Sur  E.  Parry,  Arctic 

Dii. 
Sir  W.    Molesworth, 

Lit.  and  Pol. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Poet. 

d.l856 
SirW.HamUton,PAt/ 
Augustin  Thierry  ^ifu. 
Sir    J.    Ross,   Arctic 

Nav. 
Sir    R.    Westmacott, 

Sculpt. 
P.  Delaroche,  Painter. 
Admiral  Beechy,  Geog. 
Father  Matthew,  Tem. 

Ad. 
Dr.  J.  Harris,  Theol. 
Hugh  Miller,  Geol. 

d.  1857 
Dr.  £.  K.  £Lane,  Am. 

T-av. 
D.  Jerrold,  Dram, 
P.  J.  Beranger,  Poe*. 
Eugene  Sue,  Nov. 
Auguste  Comte,  Phil. 
Gen.  Cavaignac,  Mil. 


OLAeoow :  w.  o.  biacki*  asi>  co.,vws:««aa,^\\iAa«ia. 


STANDARD   ILLUUfBATED   WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

BLACKIE  AND  SON. 


In  Progress  of  PuUication. 

THE  COMPEEHENSIVE 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIYIL  iLND  MILITARY,  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  SOCIAL : 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  numerous 
Annotations  from  the  Writings  of  recent  distinguished  Historians, 
and  above  One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson. 

In  the  Comprehensive  ^istoky  of  England,  while  due  pre- 
ponderance has  been  allowed  to  the  Civil  and  Military  record  of  th« 
country,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  present  a  History  of 
the  People  of  England,  as  well  as  of  England  itself.  More  parti- 
cularly, the  following  subjects  have  been  grouped  together  in  two 
sections,  and  suitably  detailed  at  each  important  period  or  epoch  of 
the  History : — The  State  of  Religion — the  Industrial  Condition  of 
the  People,  and  their  Agricultural  and  Mercantile  Progress — the 
Dress,  Distinctive  Habits  and  Customs,  and  the  General  Aspect  of 
Society  at  each  step  of  transition — the  Progress  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts;  together  with  notices  of  those  indivi- 
duals by  whose  unobtrusive  labours  the  several  departments  of  Art 
and  Science  were  improved,  and  their  influence  extended  over  the 
community  at  large. 

The  ILLTTSTBATIVE  ElTORAyiNCHS,  above  One  Thousand  in 
nuTnbeVy  are  prepared  specially  for  this  Work,  and  comprise  pictures 
of  the  Dwellings,  Shipping,  Armour,  Dress,  Manners  and  Oastoms, 
&c.,  of  our  Ancestors,  at  various  periods ;  Views  of  Historical  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments ;  Maps  and  Plans;  Portraits  of  Illustri- 
ous Persons ;  and  also  Engravings  on  Steel,  consisting  of  a  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  Title  to  each  volume. 

To  be  completed  in  about  30  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  25.  each.  • 


BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS: 


LADIES  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHABACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  Ladies  of  the 
Covenant.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  JUnstratioiis,  from  Drawings  bj 
James  Godwin,  George  Thomas,  J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson, 
&c.,  consisting  of 

FIRST  SERIES.  — England,  Scotland,  and  The  Nether- 
lands.    Cloth,  antique,  12s.  6^/. 

SECOND  SERIES. — Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 

and  Spain.     Cloth,  antique,  12«.  6d. 

Both  Series  combincdy  in  22  parts,  "is.  each. 


Notices  of  Fiest  Series. 

"  To  all  who  would  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  characters  and  actings, 
the  trials  and  conquests,  the  outer  and  inner  lives  of  our  JReformers,  we 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  tlie  Ladies  of  the  Re/oniuition,.** — BiHtish 
and  Foreign  Evangelical  Rfvie^c. 

"  The  volume  is  a  highly  interesting  one,  and  its  execution  is  altogether 
excellent.  The  style  is  pleasing  and  very  perspicuous.  The  engravings,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  a  hundred,  are  good  specimens  of  art,  and  are 
often  historical,  and  really  illustrative  of  the  events  they  refer  to." — Critic. 

"  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Anderson's  special  excellencies  that  he  understands  what 
is  inomnnJi/.  Coarser  natures  often  fail  in  the  appreciation  of  the  minute  and 
suVitle  traits  of  character  which  ho  wonderfully  mark  oflF  the  nobleet  women 
from  the  noblest  men ;  but  Mr.  Anderson  api)ears  to  liave  those  delicate  sus- 
ceptibilities whii;}i  peculiarly  fit  him  for  a  task  which  only  a  refined  nature, 
deep  in  its  sympatliies  and  calm  in  its  movements,  could  at  all  do  Justice  to. 
The  feeling  an<l  spirit  of  the  book  are  as  tndy  delightful  as  its  research  and 
intelligence  are  admirable." — NonconforiHist. 

Notices  of  Second  Series. 

"Mr.  Anderson's  volume  is  a  very  acceptable  contribution  to  the  bio- 
gi-apliical  literature  of  the  Iteformation.  Every  one  likes  to  know  something 
about  Luther's  wife  Katharine,  and  about  Anna  Reinhard,  the  noble  wife  of 
the  nolile  Zwiiigle.  Hero,  too,  wo  have  a  glimpse  into  the  domestidties  of 
Calvin,  and  of  the  noble  and  princely  ladies  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  who 
professed  the  Reformed  doctrines." — Atlas. 

"The  book  itself  is  a  spleujlid  specimen  of  mcxlom  art — in  paper,  print, 
engravings,  and  oniamental  binding.  In  the  shape  of  a  small  quarto  &[ 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages  in  real  boards,  it  forms  a  bulky  and  yet  a  beau- 
tiful book;  weigliing — our  readers  may  smile,  but  its  unusual  weight  in  hand 
caused  us  to  put  it  in  tlie  balances — oxevti*'o  pounds." — Brit.  Baptist  Reporter. 

"The  author  and  the  artist  have  together  produced  a  very  attractive 
volume.  The  farmer  work  described  celebrate*!  women  of  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  tlie  Netherlands ;  the  present  volume  relates  to  those  of  Germany, 
Switzorhind,  P'rance,  Italy,  and  Spain,  among  whom  are  the  wives  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Zwinglo.  Mr.  Anderson  sooiuh  to  have  used  great  diligence  in 
tho  coUoc'ion  of  his  materials." — Journnl  of  iiacred.  Literature, 

"  It  Mill  sjwak  for  itwlf  in  all  Protestant  homos."— .^j-^  Journal. 


GLASaOW,  EDINBUKaH,  AND  LONDON.  3 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL 

DIOTIONAET   OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 

* 

In  Four  Volumes.    Originally  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.    New 
Edition,  revised  under  the  care  of  the  Publishers. 

With  a  Supplemental  Volume, 

Continuing  the  Biographies  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomson,  Author  of  the  History  of  Scotland  for  the  Use 
of  Schools^  &c.  With  85  Authentic  Portraits,  and  5  Engraved 
Titles.  In  46  parts,  medium  8vo,  Is*  each;  divisions,  cloth  gilt, 
6«.  &d.  each. 


T-HE  WORKS    OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 

COMPLETE   ILLUSTRATED  EDITION, 

LITERARY  AND  PICTORIAL. 

Consisting  of  a  complete  Collection  of  his  Poems,  Songs,  and  Cor- 
respondence ;  arranged  Chronologically,  and  accompanied  by  nu- 
merous Notes  and  Annotations,  The  whole  preceded  by  Professor 
Wilson's  celebrated  Essay  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of 
Burns,"  and  Dr.  Currie's  Memoir  of  the  Poet.  With  50  Land- 
scape and  Portrait  Illustrations.  25  parts,  super-royal  Svo, 
Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Supplementary  Parts,  containing  32  Engrav- 
ings; making  in  all  82  Illustrations.     2  vols.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  16s. 


ITALY, 

CLASSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  PICTURESQUE; 

Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Views,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  R.A., 
Roberts,  R.A.,  Harding,  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &c., 
&c.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes.  Preceded  by  an  Essay, 
developing  the  Recent  History  and  Present  Condition  of  Italy  and 
the  Italians,  by  Camillo  Mapei,  D.D.,  formerly  Canon  of  the 
CathedraJ  of  Penne,  and  Graduate  of  the  College  of  San  Apollinare 
in  Rome.     21  parts,  super-royal  4to,  2s.  each. 

"  We  do  not  know  a  more  delightful  drawing-room  book  than  this  work 
on  Italy,  which  compriBee  upwards  of  sixty  ex(|uisite  illustrations  of  the 
noblest  and  most  interesting  soeuery  in  the  world,  with  corresponding  de- 
scriptions to  record  the  natural  features,  and  the  poetical  and  historical 
associations  of  each  spot." — Itiveimcts  CotuHer. 
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BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS! 


THE   IMPERIAL   GAZET:TEER: 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptivb;  including 
comprehensive  Accounts  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  Principal 
Towns,  Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Tslaiids,  Mountains,  Val- 
leys, &c.,  in  the  World.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.  D., 
F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  by  nearly  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Engbavings,  printed  in  the  text,  comprising  Views,  Costumes, 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.     In  parts,  imperial  8vo,  2«.  6d,  each. 

**  This  excellent  book  of  reference All  the  articles  we  have  exa- 
mined, whether  long  or  short,  exhibit  a  greater  d^ree  of  oorrectnees  in 
minute  detail  than  we  should  have  thought  practicable  in  so  comprehensive 
a  work." — Athenoeum. 

*'  The  information  is  brought  down  to  the  very  eve- of  publication 

All  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  a  Geographical  Dictionary,  at  once  copi- 
ous and  exact  in  its  information,  cannot  do  oetter  than  provide  themselyes 
with  this." — London  Atlas. 


THE    IMPERIAL -ATLAS 

OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY; 

An  Extensive  Series  of  Maps,  embracing  the  most  recent  Disco- 
veries, and  the  latest  Political  Divisions  of  Territory  in  all  parts 
of  the  World.  Compiled  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  Home 
and  Foreign,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Editor  of  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer. 

This  Atlas  recommends  itself  by  the  number  of  Maps  which  it  contains, 
and  by  its  portable  size,  which  enables  it  to  be  handled  and  consulted  with 
ease ;  yet,  so  far  from  sacrificing  utility  to  moderate  dimensions,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  fulness  of  information,  largeness  of  scale,  and  clearness  of 
engraving,  it  will  compare  favourably  with  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
Atlases  extant.  The  Maps  are  printed  on  paper  measuring  22  inches  by  15, 
and  carefully  coloured.  The  Series  will  extend  to  between  Seventy  and 
Eighty  such  Sheets,  and  will  comprise  One  Hundred  diflferent  Maps. 

To  he  completed  in  about  30  parta^  28.  6d.  each. 

"  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  as,  in  all  respects,  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  Atlas  that  is  at  present  issuing  fh)m  the  press." — Oaford 
Chronicle. 

**  We  believe  we  may  safely  say  that  this  Atlas,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, is  the  most  correct  that  has  yet  been  issued." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

"  One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  Atlases  ever  attempted." — Critie. 


• 
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THE   IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC; 

Adi^ted  to  the  Present  State  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Ait,  com- 
prising all  Words  purely  English,  and  the  principal  Technical 
and  Scientific  Terms,  together  with  their  Etymologies,  and  their 
Pronunciations,  according  to  the  best  Authorities.  Edited  by 
J.  Ogilvfe,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Two  Thousand 
Engravings  on  Wood.     In  parts,  imperial  8vo,  2s. ^Qd,  each. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  this  vast  undertaking  is  of  a  magnitude 
befitting  a  work  which,  to  realize  its  aim,  ought  to  supeisede  all  existing 
authorities;  We  have  examined  it  attentively,  and  can  report  most  favour- 
ably of  its  execution.  Great  vigilance  has  been  exercised  in  keeping  clear 
of  doubtful  or  unnecessary  speculations ;  the  explanations  are  clear,  sound, 
and  full ;  the  examples  judiciously  selected ;  and  extensive  learning  is  dis- 
played in  the  dex)artment  of  etymology." — Atlcts. 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPEBIAL  WCTIONABT, 

Containing  an  Extensive  Collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases, 
in  the  various  departments  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art; 
together  with  numerous  Obsolete,  Obsolescent,  and  Scottish 
Words,  found  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspearlj,  and  Scott,  not 
included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries.  By  John  Ooilvie, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  350  Engravings  on  Wood.  Complete  in 
7  parts,  2«.  6rf.  each ;  or  in  cloth,  20». 

The  nimiber  of  additional  words,  including  additional  significations  to 
words  already  given,  amount  to  nearly  Twenty  Thousand. 


THE    IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most 
correct  Copies  of  the  Authorized  Version.  With  many  thousand 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes;  also,  Keferences, 
Readings,  Chronological  Table,  and  Indexes.  Illustrated  by  a 
Superb  Series  of  Engravings.  In  38  parts,  imperial  4to,  28.  6d, 
each. 

The  Engraved  Illustrations,  74  in  number,  consist  of  a  Series  of  Historical 
Subjects,  selected  with  much  care  and  research  from  the  Works  of  the  Old 
Masters,  and  fh)m  those  of  the  existing  Schools  of  Painting  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Britain,  and  a  Series  of  Views  of  important  Bible  Localities,  firom 
Authentic  Drawings,  the  whole  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner. 

"  It  is  a  noble  and  beautiftd  edition  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  No  copy  has 
ever  been  placed  before  us  distinguished  by  so  many  exoeUendes." — London 
Art  Union. 
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New  and  Bevised  Edition, 
THE 

POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  CONYERSATIONS  LEXICON; 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literatnre,  Biography, 
History,  and  Politics ;  with  Preliminary  Dissertations  by  distin- 
guished Writers.     Numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Popular  Encyclopedia  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years 
past,  and  has  met  with  a  lai-ge  measm-e  of  acceptance.  The  alterations  and 
corrections  made  for  the  present  Edition  render  the  Work  a  satisfactory  ex- 
ponent of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  day.  The  articles  on  Botany, 
Chemistry,  and  Geology,  have  been  wholly  re-written,  and  the  scientific  ar- 
ticles generally  have  been  carefully  revised.  The  articles  on  Geography, 
Topography,  and  History,  have  midergone  a  careful  scrutiny ;  and  those  on 
Theology  and  Biography  have  likewise  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 

It  being,  however,  obviously  impossible  to  introduce  into  the  body  of  a  ste- 
reotyped work  all  the  additions  which  the  progress  of  the  times  demands, 

An  entirely  New  Supplement 

has  been  written,  containing  additional.  Biographies,  Notices  of  Localities 
newly  discovered,  or  that  have  risen  recently  into  importance— of  substances 
and  processes  new  in  science  and  the  arts — of  the  great  events  of  the  world 
during  the  last  twenty  years — and  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 

An  additional  feature  of  interest  in  the  Popular  Encyclopedia  is  sup- 
plied by  separate  Dissertations  by  Writers  who  hold  a  high  position  in  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art.     They  are  entitled  as  follows : — 

"On  the  Progi-ess  of  Physical  Science,"  by  Thomas  Thomson,   M.D., 

F.R.S.,  <fcc.,  (fee. 
"On  the  Recent  Progress  of  Physical  Science,"  by  R.  D.  Thomson,  M.D., 

F.R.S,,  (fee,  <fec. 
"  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Literature,"  by  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  D.C.L. 
•'  On  the  Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  by  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 
"On  the  Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  during  the  Present  Century,  more 

especially  in  Great  Britain,"  by  R.  N.  Wornum,  Esq. 

Two  of  these  Dissertations — that  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  and  that  by  Mr. 
Wornum — have  been  written  expressly  for  this  Revised  Edition. 

THE  ILLTTSTRATIONS 

have  been  extended  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty -four  Pages  of  Steel  Engrav- 
ings, and  Fourteen  Coloured  Maps,  besides  many  Engravings  on  Wood.  The 
whole  Work,  including  Supplement,  will  be  comx^leted  in  63  parts,  price  2t. 
each ;  or  in  14  divisions,  10«.  each. 
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THE 

COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  with  copious  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  Practical  Reflections ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Chronological  and  other  Tables.     By  David  David- 
^  SON,  LL.D.     With  numerous  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions, and  Maps.    Complete  in  36  parts,  super-royal  4to,  28.  each. 

The  Engraved  Illttstrationh  consist  in  part  of  Historical  Subjects,  from 
the  Ancient  and  ]Vb>dem  Masters ;  bat  the  larger  portion  comprises  Views  of 
Moimtains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  other  Xatxiral  Scenery;  together  with  Cities 
and  Towns,  existing  or  in  Ruins ;  Temples,  Tombs,  &o. ;  the  whole  having 
direct  reference  to  Bible  Incidents  and  History,  and  more  especially  illus- 
trating the  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy. 

**  The  Text  is  admirable,  the  Commentary  judicious  and  instructive,  the 
Illustrations  numerous;  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  as  good  in  any  work  of 
the  kind.  ...  I  freely  and  fully  recommend  this  Family  Bible." — Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brookly^n,  N.  Y. 


COOKE'S  BROWN'S 

SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE, 

With  an  Introduction,  copious  Marginal  References,  and  Notes  Ex- 
planatory and  Practical ;  and  several  Thousand  additional  Notes, 
explaining  difficult  Texts,  and  reconciling  seeming  contradictions. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfast.  Illustrated  with  a 
Series  of  Historical  Designs,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best 
masters;  and  a  Series  of  Views,  including  the  Cities,  Rivers, 
Mountains,  &c.,  of  Bible  Lands — all  engraved  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  extending  to  47  plates.  In  44  parts,  royal  4to,  1 8.  each. 
With  Barr's  Index  of  Subjects,  2  parts  additional. 


BROWN'S 

SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE. 

With  Corrections  and  Additions,  under  the  Superintendence  pf  the 
Author's  Family,  and  Two  T?housand  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  numerous  References  and  Readings ;  also,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Brown  Patterson,  of  Falkirk;  and 

■  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Barr.  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustrations^  Family  Register, 
&c.     Complete  in  32  parts,  1a.  each. 


BLACEIE  Am>  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS: 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  a  connection  of  Profane  with  Sacred  History.  By 
the  Key.  Thomas  Stackhouse,  M.A.  With  copious  additions 
from  recent  Commentators,  Critics,  and  Eastern  Travellers ;  and 
Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendix  on  the  Illastrations  of 
Scripture  derived  from  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments, 

&c. 

niustrated  by  Fifty  Higbly-flniahed  Siigr«viiig». 

,  In  35  parts,  imperial  8vo,  la.  each. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Fleetwood,  D  D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent 
Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity, 
by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  numerous  Notes  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
Edition.  To  which  is  subjoined ,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  M«A. 

niuftrated  by  Forty  b«antiM  Engravingt. 
Complete  in  20  parts,  imperial  8vo,  Is.  each. 


THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

Practical,  Allegorical,  and  Miscellaneous ;  with  Editorial  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  Bunyan's  Genius,  Times,  and  Con- 
temporaries. By  George  Oppor,  Editor  of  The  FUgrim'a  Pro- 
gress for  the  Hanserd  Knolly's  Society,  &c. 

With  munenras  Illiastratioiuii 

First  Complete  Edition.     In  25  parts,  25.  each;  or  3  vols,  super- 
royal  8vo,  cloth,  £2,  145. 

SEPARATE   ISSUES.     * 

For  those  who  •  already  possess  the  Allegorical  Works,  the  Pub- 
lishers divide  the  wTwle  Works  into  Two  Separate  Issues. 

I.  The  Experimental,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Wobks.   H- 
lustrations.     In  32  parts,  l^.  each. 

II.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  Works. 
Numerous  Illustrations.     In  18  parts,  \s.  each. 
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BARNES' 

NOTES   ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  ANNOTATED  EDITION, 

With  38  Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  28  Engravings  on 
Wood — in  all.  Seventy  separate  Flates,  from  the  most  authentic 
materials,  illustrating  the  principal  Scripture  scenes,  and  sites 
of  celebrated  Cities,  Towns,  &c.  The  whole  complete  in  33  parts, 
1«.  each;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  6s.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  Qd. 

Mr.  Barnes  writes  : — •*  I  feel  particularly  gratified  with  the  plates ;  they 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  in  my  view,  oreatly  increase  the  value 

OF  THE  WORK." 


BARNES' 

NOTES   ON  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS  OF  JOB,  ISAIAH,  AND  DANIEL. 

With  additional  Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings 
on  Steel,  and  above  150  Illustrations  on  Wood ;  most  of  them 
to  be  found  in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  parts,  Is.  each;  or  Job, 
1  vol.,  cloth,  6«.;  Isaiah,  2  vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  vol.,  6a.  6ff. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Lamp  and  the  Lardern^  says : — **  For  the  elucidation 
of  the  text  [of  the  Bible],  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  little  volimies  of 
Albert  Barnes,  as  far  as  they  have  gone.  As  it  contains  Supplemental  Notes 
of  great  value,  our  personal  preference  is  for  Blackie's  Edition." 


BARNES* 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

FOR  BIBLE  CLASSES  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 
1  vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  Za.  6rf.;  or  6  parts,  6^.  each. 


THE   CHRISTIAN  CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  REPERTORY  OF  BIBUCAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  Jas.  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.M.    With  numerous  Ulastra- 
tions.    To  be  completed  in  20  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  la.  each. 

This  Work  is  designed  to  be  a  popular  compendium  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  written  on  all  those  subjects  which  are  either  involved  in,  or  allied  to, 
Christianity.  It  embraces  in  its  plan  the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical 
and  Theological  Dictionary,  and  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  Literature 
and  Biography  connected  with  Christianity. 
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ft 

THE 

SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

OR,  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT. 

niuitrated  by  a  SeriM  of  Thirty-two  Sngntviiigt. 

This  Work  was  originally  published  under  the  title  of  the  Bvangdieal 
Rambler,  and  nearly  One  Hundred  Thousand  copies  were  sold  in  that  form. 
It  has  long  been  out  of  print ;  and  a  new  and  revised  edition  is  now  issued 
under  iter  present  title,  as  more  descriptive  of  the  aim  and  intention  of  the 
Work. 

To  be  completed  in  30  Nos.,  6df.  each. 


THE  CARPENTER  AND  JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT. 

A  complete  course  of  Practical  Instraction  in  Geometry,  Geometri- 
cal Lines,  Drawing,  Projection,  and  Perspective;  also,  the  Selec- 
tion, Preparation,  and  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Carpentry  and 
Joinery.     Illustrated  by  numerous 

EKOfiAYINOS  ON  WOOB  AND  8TEEL, 

comprising  Examples  of  some  of  the  best  Timber  Constructions 
executed  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  object  of  this  Publication  is  to  supply,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  com- 
plete and  practical  Coarse  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentxy  and 
Joinery,  with  a  Selection  of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  will 
include  the  most  important  features  of  the  great  works  oi  Emy,  Krafft,  and 
others,  which,  from  their  cost  and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  the 
great  majority  of  workmen. 

To  be  completed  in  about  20  parts,  super-royal  4to,  2a.  each. 


THE  BOOK  OF  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN. 

A  Series  of  examples  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian, 
Gothic,  Moorish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  ornaments, 
suitable  for  Art- workmen  and  Decorators.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  Hj 
James  Ball  ant  yme,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Otau, 
'&C.,  &c.     40  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  28. 
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RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Practical 
Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  parts,  impe- 
rial 4to,  28.  each ;  1  vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10«. 


THE  CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Furniture,  with  Descrip- 
tions and  Details  of  Construction,  preceded  hy  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  the  Materials  and  Manufacture  of  Cabinet-work,  and 
Instructions  in  Drawing,  adapted  to  the  Trade ;  including  Prac- 
tical Geometry,  Projection,  Light  and  Shadow,  Perspective,  and 
the  execution  of  Working  Drawings,  &c.  Complete  iu  23  parts, 
imperial  4to,  28.  Qd,  each ;  half-bound  morocco,  £3,  08. 


THE  MECHANIC'S   CALCULATOR. 

Comprehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various  De- 
partments of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Sixteenth  edition. 
Cloth,  58.  Qd. 


THE 

MECHANIC'S   POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

A  Note-Book  of  Technical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the 
Mechanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Machinery,  and  nearly 
200  diagrams  on  wood.     Ninth  edition.     Cloth,  9«. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  published  in  27  Nos.,  6d.  each. 


THE 

ENGINEEB  AND  MACHINISrS  ASSISTANT. 

Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations  'of  Steam  Engines, 
Water  Wheels,  Spinning  Machines,  Mills  for  Grinding,  Tools, 
&c.,  taken  from  Machines  of  approved  construction ;  with  detailed 
Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on  various  departments  of 
Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  in  28  parts,  imperial 
4to,  28.  Qd.  each. 
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RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.  ^     j 

Their  Progress,  Mechanical  Constraction,  and  Performance,  with 

the  recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.     Illustrated  by  an 

extenHive  Series  of  Plates,  and  nnmeroos  Engravings  on  Wood. 

By  Daniel  Kinnear  Clakk,  Engineer.     To  be  completed  in 

about  22  parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each. 

This  Work  will  combine  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  "Work  on 
Railway  Machinery,  with  extensive  additions  illustrating  the  practice  of 
English  Locomotive  Eugiiieers  of  the  present  day,  and  presenting  the  most 
recent  attainments  in  American  practice.  It  wiU  also  include  the  ooEunde- 
ration  of  a  variety  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  improvement  and  econo- 
mical working  of  the  Locomotive. 


RAILWAY  MACHINERY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Railways  f  embracing 
the  Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  ih 
all  departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
Engineer.  In  30  parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each.  2  vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  15s. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  IN 

THE   LOCOMOTIVE   ENGINE: 

BEING  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  "  RAILWAY  MACHINERY." 

Comprising  the  most  recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice,  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  Daniel  Kinnear  Clakk,  Engineer.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  8  parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each. 

This  Work  will  consist  simply  of  the  new  jwrtion  of  Raihray  Locomotiven, 
annonnced  above.  .  It  is  published  separately  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  j 

already  jHissess  the  author's  Work  on  Railway  Machinery. 


THE 

EN&INEER  AND  MACfflNIST'S  DBAWING-BOOK. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Practical  Engineer ;  com- 
prising Linear  Drawing,  Projections,  Eccentric  Curves,  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating  Machinery,  Sketching  and 
Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projection  of  Shadows,  Tinting  and 
Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on  the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le 
Blanc  and  MM.  Armengaud.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engrav- 
ings on  wood  and  steel.  In  16  parts,  imperial  4to,  2«.  each; 
1  vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

PRACTIClL  AND  SCIENTIFIC; 

In  which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Bouiness  of  Farming,  in  all 
their  departments,  are  thoroughly  and  practically  treated.  By 
upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eminent  Farmers,  Land- Agents, 
and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day.     Edited  by  John  C.  Morton. 

With  above  1800  Illnstrative  Tigvanu  on  Wood  and  BteeL 

In  28  parts,  25.  Qd.  each;  or  2  large  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth, 

£3,  158. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  present  to  the  Agricultural  reader  the  whole 
of  the  truth  immediately  connected  with  his  profession,  so  far  as  it  is  known 
to  the  teen  most  fjumiliar  with  the  sciences  it  involves,  the  methods  it  em- 
ploys, and  the  risk  it  incurs.  Illustrations  on  wood  and  steel,  of  Farm  Build- 
ings, Insects,  Plants  (cultivated  and  uncultivated),  Agricultural  Machines, 
Implements,  and  Operations,  &o.,  are  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful. 


FARM   INSECTS. 

Being  the  Natural  History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to 
the  Field  Crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  those  which 
infest  Barns  and  Grranaries.    By  John  Cubtis,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

nimtrated  with  many  Hundred  Pigures,  Plain  and  Ooloured. 

Preparing  for  Publication.  Inahout  8  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  28.  each. 


THE    GARDENER'S   ASSISTANT: 

A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTIONS, 

PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 

In  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Gardening,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Amateurs 
as  well  as  of  Professional  Gardeners.     By  Robert  Thompson. 

niostrated  by  nnmerona  Engravings  and  Oolonred  Plates. 
To  be  completed  in  about  10  parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Work  contains  Chapters  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants,  the  Nature  and 
Improvement  of  Soils,  the  various  kinds  of  Manures  and  their  uses,  and  the 
Tools,  Instruments,  ire,  employed  in  Gardening;  Plain  Instructions  for 
the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  lYuit,  and  Flower  Garden; 
the  Cultivation  of  the  principal  kinds  of  Plants,  both  hardy  and  exotic,  in 
the  open  Air,  the  Conservatory,  the  Green-house,  or  the  Hot-house;  to- 
gether with  Descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fi-uits,  and 
Flowers;  with  a  copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations.  Proftisely 
illustrated  with  Engravings  printed  in  the  Text. 
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ZLLTTSnULTKp  HI8T0BT  OF  IBB  WAUHOSHSBB, 

THE    ISRAEL  OF  THE   ALPS. 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Yaudois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies. 
Prepared  in  great  {tart  from  unpablished  Docaments.  By  AiiEXis 
MusTON,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Protestant  Chardi  at  Bourdeanx, 
Department  of  Drdme,  France.  lUnstratdd  by  a  Berias  of  Steel 
Engravings,  comprising  Scenery  in  the  Yalieys,  Maps,  «nd  His- 
torical Illustrations,  prepared  by  or  onder  the  saperintendenee  of 
the  author,  M.  Muston.  In  16^  parts,  Is.  each;  or  2  vols.  8vo, 
cloth,  I89. 

This  Work  oontains  the  meet  Complete  and  Connected  View  of  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Vaudois.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  laboriouB  reeearch,  and  throws 
new  light  upon  many  of  the  known  fiu^,  events,  and  periods  of  Waldensian 
histoiy. 


D'AUBIGNE'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  and  H.  White,  B.A.  The  Translation 
careftiUy  revised  by  Dr.  D'AuBiaNE.  Large  type,  namerous 
Notes,  not  in  any  other  edition,  and  Forty  Illmtratiioni,  beauti- 
fully Engraved  on  Steel.  In  39  parts,  la.  each;  divisions,  cloth 
elegant,  6«.  each}  or  4  vols.,  cloth,  £2,  4«. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  With  Notes  by  the  Translator, 
and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D*Aabign^,  D.D. 

ninstrated  by  Tmaaty  Portraita. 

In  20  parts,  1«. each;  or  2  vols.,  cloth,  £1,  1». 


THE  LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT: 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  em- 
bracing the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  author  of  The  Martyrs  o/the  Bass. 

innOEBOTJB  EHOBATIVOB. 

Cloth  antique,  Is.  6^.;  or  14  Nos.,  6d.  each. 
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Adam.     Adam's  Boman  Antiatiities; 

Or,  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Romans. 
Edited  by  James  Boyd,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh.  100  Illustrations.  Royal  18mo,  cloth, 
OS.  6d, ;  or  with  Questions,  Is.  The  Questions  separate,  l8.  6d, 

Agxlonltnre.     The  Agxionlturist's  Oalotilator. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land  Measuring,  Draining,  Man- 
uring, Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Measurement, 
Building,  &c.     17  Nos.,  foolscap  8vo,  6d,  each;  bound,  9s. 

Agxioultore.     The  Afirrionltarisfs  Aasistant; 

A  Note*book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  adapted  to  the  use 
of  all  engaged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Ewakt,  Land  Surveyor  and  Agricultural 
Engineer.     Plates  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3«.  6d. 

Afirricultare.     The  Farmer's  Ghiide. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle,  with  In- 
structions for  the  Management  of  Breeding  Mares  and  Cows. 
By  James  Webb,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Seventh  edition.  Fools- 
cap Bvo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

Afirrionltnre.    Morton's  Kew  Farmer's  Almanao,  for  1858. 

Edited  by  John  C.  Mobton,  Editor  of  the  "  Agricultural  Grazette," 
the  **  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,"  &c.     Price  Is. 

Copies  of  this  Almanac  for  1856  and  1857  can  still  be  Enipplied  to  a 
limited  extent ;  and,  as  depoatories  of  much  valuable  permanent  in- 
formation, they  commend  themselves  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  various  departments  of  Farming 
and  Agriculture. 

Asrioultiire.     How  to  Ohoose  a  Good  ]ICilk  Oow; 

Or,  A  Description  of  all  the  Marks  by  which  the  Milking  Qualities 
of  Cows  may  be  Ascertained.  By  J.  H.  Maone.  With  a  Sup- 
plement on  the  Dairy  Cattle  of  Britain :  their  Qualities,  Man- 
agement, and  Productive  Results,  with  Hints  for  Selecting. 
By  John  Haxton.     Illustrated  with  Engravings,  cloth,  Ss. 

Aikman.     The  History  of  Scotland, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  A  new  Edition, 
with  Ninety  Illustrations;  comprising  Portraits,  Views  of 
remarkable  localities,  and  Designs  of  prominent  historical  inci- 
dents.    In  53  parts,  Is.  each;  12  divisions,  5s.  each. 

Anderson.    Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  and  Ladies  of  the 
Beformation.      See  pages  2  and  14. 
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Andrew.   A  Cyclopedia  of  Doxz&estio  Medicine  and  Svtrgeary, 

Being  an  Alphabetical  Account  of  the  Various  Disease  incident 
to  the  Human  Frame;  with  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and 
for  performing  the  more  simple  operations  of  Surgery.  With 
instructions  for  preparing  and  administering  Medicines,  &c.,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Andrpw,  M.D.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on 
wood  and  steel.    17  parts,  royal  8vo,  Is.  each;  doth,  18». 

Atlas,  The  Imperial.     See  page  4. 

Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     See  page  9. 

Barr,  Bev.  John.     The  Scripttire  Student's  Assistant. 

A  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the  Bible.  New 
edition,  enlarged,  with  pronunciation  of  Proper  Names,  Chrono- 
logical Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  3a. 

Barr.    Catecheticcd.  Instructions  for  Toansr  Commtmioants. 

With  an  Address  to  Young  Persons  not  yet  Communicants.  Slst 
edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  4c?. 

Barr.     Catechetical  Instructions  on  InfiEuit  Baptism. 

With  an  Address  to  Young  Parents.  15th  edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  id. 

Baxter.     The  Select  Practical  Works  of  Biohard  Baxter. 

Including  the  whole  of  his  Treatises  on  Conversion,  The  Divine 
Life,  Dying  Thoughts,  and  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  and  Portrait.     In  48  Nos.,  6d,  each. 

Baxter.     The  Saints'  Everlasting:  Best ; 

The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thoughts;  also,  a  CalHo  the  Un- 
converted, and  Now  or  Never.  Carefully  revised,  and  preceded 
by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  21  Nos.,  6d.  each;  cloth,  lis.  6d. 

Bible.     The  Illustrated  Pocket  Bible ; 

Containing  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings;  also,  Thirty-seven  Illustra- 
tions, consisting  of  Twenty-five  exquisite  Engravings,  and  a 
complete  Scripture  Atlas  of  Twelve  coloured  Maps.  In  24 
Nos.,  Qd.  each. 

Bible,  The  Oom.prehensive  Family,  and  Imperial  Family. 

See  pages  5  and  7. 
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Bonaparte.     Dfemoirs  of  Kapoleon  Bonaparte. 

By  M.  DE  BoDRRiENNB.  To  wMch  is  now  first  added,  An  Account 
of  the  Events  of  the  Hundred  Days,  of  Napoleon's  Surrender 
to  the  English,  and  of  his  Residence  and  Death  at  St.  Helena, 
with  Anecdotes  and  illustrative  Notes.  Numerous  Historical 
and  Portrait  Illustrations.  In  23  parts,  1«.  each;  or  2  vols., 
cloth,  £1,6^. 

Book  of  Scottish  Sonsr ; 

A  Collection  of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland, 
with  Critical  and  Historical  Notices  regarding  them  and  their 
Authors,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song,  beautifully  printed 
with  coloured  borders,  engraved  frontispiece  and  title.  16  Nos., 
Qd.  each ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9^. 

Book  of  Scottish  Ballads; 

A  comprehensive  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  nu- 
merous Illustrative  Notes,  printed  uniformly  with,  and  by  the 
Editor  of,  *'  The  Book  of  Scottish  Song."  With  engraved 
frontispiece  and  title.     15  Nos.,  6d.  each;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  98. 

Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ; 

Corrected  and  Improved  by  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  A.M.  With 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  Belfast.  Illustrated  by  several 
hundred  Engravings.     20  parts,  la,  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

Brown's  Concordance  to  the  Bible ; 

Small  18mo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is. 

Brown's  Self-Interpretiner  Bible.     See  page  7. 

Buchanan.    The  Ten  7ears'  Conflict; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  6^^.  each; 
or  2  vols.,  cloth,  14^.  A  few  copies  of  the  Library  Edition, 
large  type,  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

Boms.    The  Works  of  Bobert  Bums.     See  page  3. 
Cabinet  History  of  England, 

Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Julius 
Caesar  till  the  year  1846.  13  vols.,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth, 
£1,  6s. 

Cabinet-leaker's  Assistant.     See  page  11. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Assistant.     See  page  10. 
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Andrew.    A  Cyclopedia  of  Domeartio  Ifedioine  and  Sorgrery . 

Being  an  Alphabetical  Account  of  the  Various  Diseases  incident 
to  the  Human  Frame;  with  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and 
for  performing  the  more  simple  operations  of  Surgery.  With 
instructions  for  preparing  and  administering  Medicines,  &c.,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Andrpw,  M.D.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on 
wood  and  steul.    17  parts,  royal  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  18s. 

Atlas,  The  Imi>erial.     See  page  4. 

Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     See  page  9. 

Barr,  Bev.  John.     The  Scripture  Student's  Assistant. 

A  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the  Bible.  New 
edition,  enlarged,  with  pronunciation  of  Proper  Names,  Chrono- 
logical Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  3«. 

Barr.    Catechetical  Instructions  for  Taxing  OoTnTnuTiioantB. 

With  an  Address  to  Young  Persons  not  yet  Communicants.  31st 
edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  4c?. 

Barr.     Catechetical  Instructions  on  Infiemt  Baptism. 

With  an  Address  to  Young  Parents,  loth  edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  4d. 

Baxter.     The  Select  Practical  Works  of  Bichard  Baxter. 

Including  the  whole  of  his  Treatises  on  Conversion,  The  Divine 
Life,  Dying  Thoughts,  and  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  a  Memoir 
of  the  Autlior,  and  Portrait.     In  48  Nos.,  Qd,  each. 

Baxter.     The  Saints'  Everlasting  Best ; 

The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thoughts ;  also,  a  Call*to  the  Un- 
converted, and  Now  or  Never.  Carefully  revised,  and  preceded 
by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  21  Nos.,  Qd.  each;  cloth,  lis.  6d. 

Bible.     The  Illustrated  Pocket  Bible ; 

Containing  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings ;  also,  Tiiirty-skven  lUustra- 
tionSj  consisting  of  Twenty-five  exquisite  Engravings,  and  a 
complete  Scripture  Atlas  of  Twelve  coloured  Maps.  In  24 
Nos.,  (Sd.  each. 

Bible,  The  Comprehensive  Family,  and  Imperial  Family. 

See  pages  5  and  7. 
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Bonaparte.     Dfemoirs  of  Kapoleon  Bonaparte. 

By  M.  DE  BoDRRiENNB.  To  which  is  now  first  added,  An  Account 
of  the  Events  of  the  Hundred  Days,  of  Napoleon's  Surrender 
to  the  English,  and  of  his  Residence  and  Death  at  St.  Helena, 
with  Anecdotes  and  illustrative  Notes.  Numerous  Historical 
and  Portrait  Illustrations.  In  23  parts,  1«.  each;  or  2  vols., 
cloth,  £  1,6a. 

Book  of  Scottish  Son? ; 

A  Collection  of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland, 
with  Critical  and  Historical  Notices  regarding  them  and  their 
Authors,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song,  beautifully  printed 
with  coloured  borders,  engraved  frontispiece  and  title.  16  Nos., 
6d,  each ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  ds. 

Book  of  Scottish  Ballads; 

A  comprehensive  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  nu- 
merous Illustrative  Notes,  printed  uniformly  with,  and  by  the 
Editor  of,  *'  The  Book  of  Scottish  Song."  With  engraved 
frontispiece  and  title.     15  Nos.,  6e2.  each;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9s. 

Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ; 

Corrected  and  Improved  by  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  A.M.  With 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  Belfast.  Illustrated  by  several 
bundled  Engravings.     20  parts.  Is,  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

Brown's  Ooncordance  to  the  Bible ; 

Small  18mo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is. 

Brown's  Self-Interpretinsr  Bible.     See  page  7. 

Buchanan.    The  Ten  7ears'  Conflict; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  Qd.  each; 
or  2  vols.,  cloth,  14^.  A  few  copies  of  the  Library  Edition, 
large  type,  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  doth,  £1,  Is. 

Bums.    The  Works  of  Bobert  Bums.     See  page  3. 
Cabinet  History  of  England, 

Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Julius 
Caesar  till  the  year  1846.  13  vols.,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth, 
£1,  6s. 

Oabinet-KCaker's  Assistant.     See  page  II. 
Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Assistant.     See  page  10. 
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GilfUlan.    Poems  and  Soners  by  Bobert  OCUUlan. 

With  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author;  and  an  Appendix,  oon- 
taining  his  Latest  Pieces.     New  edition  in  preparcUion. 

Ooldsznith.    A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Vatnze. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works 
of  the  most  distinguished  Britishi  and  Foreign  Natnraluts. 
Re-issue,  with  Coloured  Plates.  The  Plates  contain  nearly 
2400  illustrative  figures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  £2]  or  36  parts,  Is.  eaeh. 

Ooldsmith.  The  Misoellaneotis  Works  of  Oliver  Ooldsmith. 

Comprising  Citizen  of  the  World,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Poetical 
Works,  Comedies,  Essays,  &c.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life 
and  Writings.  Thirty-seven  beautiful  Engravings  on  wood, 
from  designs  by  W.  Uarvkt  and  W.  B.  Scott.  2  vols,  fools- 
cap 8vo,  cloth,  10«. 

Orier.    The  Ifeohanio's  Oalculator,  atnd  Pociket  Biotionary. 

See  p.  11. 
Hall.  Contemplations  on  the  Historical  Fassaflres  of  the  Old 
AND  New  Testament.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.D. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Ralph  Ward- 
law,  D.D.  Numerous  Plates,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  16«.;  or 
15  parts,  Is.  each. 

Hand  Place-Book  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 

Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  upwards  of  15,000  localities 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General  Statistical  Tables. 
Price,  bound,  2«. 

This  Work  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  Parfshes,  and  of  all 
the  Towns,  Townships,  and  Hamlets  above  500  inhabitants,  with  the 
county  in  which  they  are  situated ;  also  the  smaller  inhabited  Islands, 
and  the  population  of  each  county.  Tabular  abstracts  of  the  Ednca- 
tioual  and  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  are  appended. 

Hartley.    The  Oratorical  Olass-Book 

With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  Illustrated  by 
suitable  examples.  Fifteenth  edition,  improved.  Foolscap, 
8vo,  bound,  2s.  6d. 

Haweis.    The  Evangelical  Expositor; 

Or,  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  an  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readings,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown, 
of  Haddington;  and  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Barr.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  other  En- 
gravings.    65  parts.  Is.  each. 

Haweis.     Commentary  on  the  Kew  Testament. 

Complete,  with  Plates,  in  40  Nos.,  6d.  each.  Metrical  Psalms,  2«. 
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Hoffff.     Tales  and  Sketdhes,  and  Poetioal  Works.      See 
p.  3  of  Cover.  ^ 

Josephtis.    The  Works  of  Flavins  Josephns ; 

With  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8to,  22^  parts,  Is. 
each ;  or  4  V0I9.,  cloth,  248. 

Kidd.     The  Ohoristetr's  Text-Book ; 

Containing  nearly  Two  Hundred  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants, 
Anthems,  &c.,  arranged  for  from  two  to  five  voices,  with  Organ 
or  Pianoforte  Accompaniments;  preceded  by  a  Comprehensive 
Grammar  of  Music.  By  W.  J.  P.  Kidd.  Super-royal  8vo, 
stiff  paper,  58. ;  cloth,  gilt,  88. 

Laixiff,  A.    Wayside  Flowers; 

Being  Poems  and  Songs.  By  Alexander  Laing,  Brechin.  In 
troduction  by  the  Rev.  Geokge  Gilfillan.  Third  Edition. 
Cloth,  gilt,  28, 

**  He  can  tell-  an  humble  homely  story  of  grief  or  gladness  with  ad- 
mirable truth  and  feeling.  He  can  paint  an  odd  character  well,  with 
a  stroke  or  two  of  the  brush.  He  can,  in  a  broken  fragmentary  song 
of  sorrow,  express  the  essence  of  an  entire  tragedy ;  and  he  has  in  him 
a  quiet  vein  of  humour,  which,  like  his  pathos,  produces  its  effects  at 
the  expense  of  no  effort  and  of  few  words." — Rev.  George  Qiffillan. 

Land  of  Bums ; 

A  Series  of  Landscapes,  illustrative  of  the  writings  of  the  Scottish 
Poet,  from  paintings  by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.  Also,  Portraits 
of  the  Poet,  his  Friends,  &c.  With  Descriptions  and  Biogra- 
phical Notices,  by  Robert  Chambers  ;  and  an  Essay  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.     2  vols.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £2,  2s. 

Lawrie.    A  Ssrstem  of  Iferoantile  Arithxnetio ; 

With  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 
By  Gavin  Lawrie.  Fifth  edition.  In  2  parts,  bound  in 
roan,  with  Key,  da.;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth,  1«.  Sd.  each; 
the  Key  separately,  1«. 

If'Orie.    Sketches  of  Scottish  Ohtiroh  History; 

Embracing  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie.     2  vols.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  4«. 

If'Oulloch.  G-.    Profession  and  Practice; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Profess- 
ing Christians.  With  Hints  as  to  the  means  of  its  Revival. 
By  G.  M'Cdlloch,  Author  of  "The  Broken  Vow,"  Prize 
Essays,  &c.,  &c.     Cloth,  1«.  Qd. 
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If'Oullooh.    ^The  liand-Dfeasorer's  Beady^Reokaner ; 

Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Contents  of  any  Field 
or  Piece  of  Land.     Third  edition.     Bound  in  roan,  2«. 

If'Ghivin.    The  Protestant: 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  True  and  False  Religion,  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Papal  Saperstition  which  has 
usurped  the  name.  By  William  M'Gavin.  New  edition, 
with  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Medium  8vo,  cloth, 
14s.;  or  in  26  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

DfoiliEit :  Its  Walks  and  Wells. 

With  Incidental  Notices  of  its  Botany  and  Geology.  By  Wil- 
liam Keddie  ;  and  Report  on,  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  its 
Mineral  Wells,  by  J.  Macadam,  F.R.S.S.A.  Foolscap  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  28. 

Dfnrpliy.    A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Weavinir. 

Illustrated  by  nearly  260  Figures,  with  Warp,  Wefl,  and  Yam 
Tables,  for  the  use  of  Manufacturers.  By  John  Murpht. 
Third  edition,  8  vo,  cloth,  16«. 

Ifuston.     The  Israel  of  the  Alps.      See  page  14. 

Kiooll.   Poems  and  L3n:ios,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect. 

By  Robert  Nicoll,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New  edition. 
Small  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  His  poems  illustrative  'of  the  Scottish  i)ea8antry  are  charming 
throufjhoiit,  alive  and  bright  with  touches  of  real  humanity  and  sym- 
pathy with  characters  apparently  antipodal  to  his  own." — North  Bri- 
tish Review. 

Peddie.     The  Practical  Measurer; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood  Merchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexandeb 
Peddie.  New  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos.,  6e{.  each; 
bound,  6s.  Qd. 

Psalms  of  David:   Scottish  Metrical  Version. 

To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes.  Imperial  4to,  2s.  6d. 
super-royal  4to,  2s.;  royal  4to,  2s.;  demy  4to,  2s.;  18mo,  6d. 

Bailway  Locomotives,  and  Bailway  Machinery.    See  p.  12. 
Banke.     A  History  of  the  Papacy.     See  page  14. 

Beid.    A  Treatise  on  Clock  and  Watch-Maldnff, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Thomas  Reid,  Edinburgh.  Il- 
lustrated with  20  Folding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10 
parts,  royal  8vo,  2s.  each. 
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Bepublio  of  Ijetters. 

A  Selection  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most 
Eminent  Writers,  with  many  Original  Pieces.  By  the  Editor 
of  the  "  Casquet  of  Literary  Gems."  26  Beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1 ;  or  in  16  parts,  la.  each. 

Bhind.     A  History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  the  Culture  of 
Plants ;  with  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the  lower  Animals, 
and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactured,  and  Domestic 
Economy.  Illustrated  by  700  figures  on  wood  and  \steel,  of 
which  100  are  beautifully  Coloured.  In  22  parts,  royal  8vo, 
Is.  each ;  1  vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1 ,  As. 

Bobertson.    A  History  of  the  Jews, 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
By  Joseph  Robertson,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Grammar  School, 
Hamilton,     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Bobertson.    A  Chart  of  Scripture  Ghronology, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  By  Joseph 
Robertson.     In  stiff  covers,  4d. 

Boilings  Ancient  History; 

With  extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Histo)*ical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.     By  James  Bell,  Au 
thor  of  a  *'  System  of  Geography,"  &c.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
In  24  parts,  medium  8vo,  Is.  each. 

Bollin's  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients ; 

With  Notes  by  James  Bell  (forming  a  third  volume  to  Ancient 
History).     In  10  parts,  medium  8vo,  Is.  each. 

Sandford.    Essay  on  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  Literature. 

By  Sir  Daxiel  K.  Sandford,  D.C.L.,  M.P,  Foolscap  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Scots  Worthies;  their  lAvea  and  Testimonies. 

Originally  Compiled  by  John  Howie,  of  Lochgoin,  Revised  by 
G.  J.  Howie,  A.M.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Also,  a  Supplement,  containing  Me- 
moirs OF  the  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Anderson.  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illustrations.  In  22 
parts,  super-royal  Bvo,  Is.  each. 

Scotsmen,  Biofirraphical  Dictionary  of  Eminent.      See  p.  3. 
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Shaw.    An  Ibcpoeition  of  the  OolnfMsioii  of  IFaith 

Of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  Robert  Shaw, 
D.D.,  Whitburn.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Hetherikoton,  LL.D.   Eightii  edition.    Cloth,  Sa,  6d. 

SheeptoUd  and  fhe  Common.     See  page  10. 


Smith.    BMay  on  the  Conatmotlon  of  Cottagea, 

For  which  the  Premium  was  voted  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland.  By  0.  Smith,  Architect,  Edinburgh.  Illustrated 
by  Working  Plans,  accompanied  by  Specifications,  Details,  and 
Estimates.    Cloth,  4a. 

Smith,  W.  H.    Canada :  Fast,  Present,  and  Future. 

Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological,  and  Statistical 
Account  of  Canada  West.  Mi^Mf  and  other  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  20«. 

Staokhoose.    History  of  the  Bible.     See  page  8. 

Stai&  and  Xona  Described  and  mnstrated. 

With  Notices  of  the  Principal  Objects  on  the  Route  from  Port 
Crinan  to  Oban,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull.  With  many  En- 
gravings.    Foolscap  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2a. 

Walker's  Dictionary  and  Key. 

Beautifully  printed  in  royal  18mo,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  4s. 

« 

Watson,  Bev.  Thomas.     A  Body  of  Praotioal  Divinity, 

In  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects. 
The  whole  revised  and  corrected,  with  Numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  6rf.  each. 

White.    Bural  Ardhiteotore.     See  p.  11. 

Willison,  Bev.  John.    Practical  Works. 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heth- 
ERiNQTON.    20  parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Xa*  each. 

Wodrow's  History  of  the  SnfBarings  of  the  Ohnroh  of  Soot- 
LAin>,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.     Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.D.     Portraits.     In  33  parts,  medium 
Svo,  Is.  each. 
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THE  WOBJa  OF  SOBEBT  BUSKS,  with  a  eomplete  Utt  oT  ihe 
Poet,  and  an  Essay  on  hii  Geniiu  and  Character  bj  Fkofe&Eor 
Wilson,  S  toIb.  S6i, 

POEKS  iJSm  LTBI08  BT  BOBEBT  BIOOIL,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  Ss.  fid. 

THE  BOOS  OF  8G0TnSH:~80VGt  CoDected  and  Blostrated;  with 
Historical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Song  Writers 
of  Scotland,  by  Albzandbb  Whitslaw,  9«. 

THE  BOOS  OF  SCOTTISH  BAZLASS;  GoUeeted  and  lUastrated. 
with  Historical  and  Critical  Notices,  by  Alexaitdxb  Whitblaw,  9*. 

POEKS  ASD  SOHGS  BT  BOBEBT  GUFULAK,  4th  editira,  Ss,  M. 

BEFUBLZO  OF  LETTEBS ;  a  Seleetion,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  from 
the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers,  with  many  Original 
Pieces,  4  vols.  20*. 

THE  TiADTRS  OF  THE  OOTENAlTTt  Memoirs  of  Disthsnished 
Female  Characters,  embracing  the  Period  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Persecution,  7«*  dd. 

STAFFA  AEB  lOVA,  Described  and  Illnstratedt  with  numerons 

Plates,  2#. 

MOFFAT,  ITS  WAIXS  ABB  WEZXS,  with  Beport  on,  and  Chendeal 
Analysis  of,  its  Mineral  Waters,  Ijl 

THE  MISGELLAHEOVS  WOBSS  OF  OUVEB  00£D8MITRt 

comprising  Citizen  of  the  World,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Poetical 
Works,  Comedies,  MiseeUaneons  Essays,  Scc^  S  toIs.  lOs, 

THE  CABINET  tilSTOBT  OF  ENOLABB;  Ciril,  Military,  and 
Ecclesiastical:  from  the  luTssion  of  Julius  Cnsar  to  the  year  1846, 
by  Chablbs  M*Fablanb,  IS  vols,  £1,  (U. 

THE  BISB  ABB  FBOOBSSS  OF  LITEBATUBS|  an  Essay  bj 
Sn  DAffiBL  K.  Sandfobd,  D.aii..  M.P^  8#.  U. 


